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TO  THE 

CLERGY  AND  LAY  MEMBERS 

OF 

CHRIST'S  CATHOLICK  AND  APOSTOLICK  CHURCH, 

AS  UNDER  HIS  PROVIDENCE  BY  LAW  ESTABLISHED, 

IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF  DOWN  AND  CONNOR, 
THIS  VOLUME  IS  INSCRIBED  BY  THE  AUTHOR, 


A  THANKFUL  MEMORIAL  OF  MUCH  PERSONAL  KINDNESS, 

EXPERIENCED  FROM  THEM 

DURING  A   CONNECTION   OF   MORE   THAN   SEVENTEEN  YEARS; 

ESPKCIALLY  OF  THE 

CHRISTIAN   ZEAL   WHICH    HAS    PROMPTED    THEM    TO    CO-OPERATE 

FOR   PROMOTING  GOD'S  WORD   AND  ORDINANCES, 

AS  BY  OTHER  RELIGIOUS  UNDERTAKINGS, 

SO    SIGNALLY   BY   ERECTING    IN    THE    UNITED    DIOCESE, 

IN  THE  YEARS  OF  OUR  LORD 
M.DCCC.XXXIX.  AND  M.DCCC.XL., 

SIXTEEN  PLACES  OF  PUBLICK  WORSHIP, 

ACCORDING   TO   THE   RITES   OF   THE   CHURCH    OF    ENGLAND   AND    IRELAND, 

FOR   THE    HONOUR   OF   ALMIGHTY   GOD,   AND    THE 

EDIFICATION   OF    HIS   PEOPLE. 

f  Remember  them,  O  my  God,  concerning  this;   and  wipe  not  out 

THE    good    deeds    THAT    THEY    HAVE     DONE    FOR     THE    HOUSE   OF   MY 
God  AND  FOR  THE    OFFICES  THEREOF.'" NeHEM.  xiii.  14. 
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In  the  first  Chapter,  second  Section,  of  the  present 
volume,  it  is  related,  that  with  the  exception  of  one 
prelate,  Sheridan,  bishop  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  there 
was,  after  the  abdication  of  King  James  II.,  a  general 
acquiescence  in  the  change  of  dynasty  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Irish  hierarchy.  No  other  instance  had  fallen 
under  my  notice:  and  that  no  other  existed  I  inferred 
from  the  silence  of  Mr.  Harris,  who  particularly  records 
the  case  of  the  non-juring  Bishop  Sheridan. 

Since,  however,  the  printing  of  this  volume,  I  have 
received  Mr.  Thorpe's  "  Catalogue  of  Books  and  Manu- 
scripts, illustrating  the  History  of  Ireland:"  and  in  it  are 
contained  three  highly  interesting  and  important  letters, 
as  described  in  the  Catalogue,  relative  to  Thomas  Otway, 
bishop  of  Ossory,  of  whom  Mr.  Harris  says  nothing,  with 
respect  to  his  allegiance  to  the  new  sovereigns.  From 
these  letters,  however,  it  appears,  as  noted  in  the  Cata- 
logue, that  the  bishop,  from  what  he  deemed  a  loyal 
principle,  had  studiously  avoided  the  praying  for  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary  in  the  Church  service;  and 
that,  on  complaint  being  made,  he  had  called  his  clergy 
together,  and  left  to  every  man's  conscience  to  do  therein 
as  he  thought  fit.  This  being  represented  to  the  king,  he 
ordered  the  bishop's  suspension,  by  a  letter,  one  of  the 
three  above-mentioned,  dated  from  the  camp  at  Carrick, 
July  21,  1690.  It  is  addressed  to  the  bishop:  and  in  it 
Sir  Robert  Southwell,  Secretary  of  State,  writes,  "His 
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Majesty's  command  is,  that  your  lordship  be  suspended 
till  further  order.  I  know  not  the  terms,  being  here  in 
a  camp,  that  are  used  in  things  of  this  nature;  but  I 
acquaint  your  lordship  of  his  Majesty's  present  resent- 
ment, and  can  say  no  more  till  I  hear  from  your  lordship 
herein." 

The  letter  was  intrusted  to  Col.  Coote  to  deliver, 
when  his  lordship  placed  the  blame  on  the  dean  and 
chapter.  By  the  colonel's  letter,  dated  Kilkenny,  July 
29,  it  appears  that  "  the  dean  was  in  England,  and  the- 
sub-dean  not  in  town.  His  lordship  owned  he  had  stated 
the  above  fact  of  leaving  his  clergy  to  their  consciences, 
but  was  heartily  disposed  to  give  directions  to  his  clergy 
to  pray  for  the  king  and  queen.  The  colonel,  therefore, 
returned  to  Southwell  the  letter  ordering  the  suspension." 

The  third  letter  is  the  bishop's  reply  to  Sir  Robert 
Southwell,  dated  Kilkenny,  August  2 ;  in  which,  to  prove 
that  he  was  not  a  trimmer,  he  gives  his  reasons  for  not 
appearing  at  Court,  and  for  the  allegations  lately  made 
against  him:  that  "He  was  bound  by  the  laws  of  God 
and  man  to  be  loyal  and  obedient  to  his  natural  and 
lawful  prince,  and  that  no  earthly  power  of  pope  or 
people  can  dethrone  him."  He  had  "  not  read  any  satis- 
factory vindication  for  the  late  revolution:  sets  forth  the 
persecutions  he  had  suffered  under  Oliver;  that  he  was 
then  in  his  74th  year;  that  he  should  willingly  and 
cheerfully  suffer  for  that,  which  he  in  his  conscience 
could  not  act,  in  satisfaction  to  the  law;  but  should  leave 
peaceably  and  quietly,  whensoever  the  government  should 
appoint  him." 

In  a  letter,  of  a  date  somewhat  later  than  the  fore- 
going, namely,  August  7,  1760,  addressed  to  Sir  Robert 
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Southwell,  Doj^ping,  bishop  of  Meath,  adverts  to  Bishop 
Otway's  conduct,  and  speaks  much  in  his  favour.  "  He 
that  continues  stedfast  to  the  late  king,  from  whom  he 
received  so  many  disobligations,  and  so  slender  a  protec- 
tion, will  be  much  more  so  to  his  Majesty,  when  his 
judgment  is  convinced." 

And  in  another  letter,  addressed  to  Sir  Robert  South- 
well, at  the  camp  before  Limerick,  August  23,  1690,  the 
Bishop  of  Meath  says,  that  "  He  had  deferred  writing,  in 
hopes  of  an  answer  from  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,^but  had 
received  none."  And  he  observes,  "  If  he  should  be  so 
unfortunate  as  not  to  overcome  the  errors  of  his  judgment, 
yet  he  cannot  be  suspended  but  in  a  legal  way,  lest  you 
run  into  the  same  error,  that  the  late  king  was  guilty  of 
in  his  dealings  with  the  Bishop  of  London.  You  know 
what  outcries  that  suspension  made:  and  the  clamours 
will  be  more  in  this  case,  if  it  be  done  by  a  person  who 
came  to  recover  us  from  arbitrary  proceedings." 

What  was  the  result  of  this  correspondence  I  am  not 
enabled  to  state.  But  Mr.  Harris,  who  is  totally  silent 
on  the  subject,  relates,  that  Bishop  Otway  died  in  his 
episcopal  house  at  Kilkenny,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  near  the  west  door,  as  he  had  appointed  by  his 
will,  an  humble  marble  stone  being  placed  over  him  with 
this  inscription:  "Hie  jacet  Thomas  Otway,  Ossoriensis 
Episcopus,  qui  obiit  6to  Martii,  1692-3,  iEtatis  su^e  ITT 
Mr.  Harris  attributes  to  him  many  other  excellent  quali- 
ties, besides  his  being  "  a  prelate  of  unshaken  loyalty  to 
his  prince." 

With  reference  to  one  of  the  letters  just  cited  of  the 
Bishop  of  Meath,  I  would  take  the  opportunity  of  men- 
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tioning,  that  in  a  former  letter  of  July  24,  1690,  to  Sir 
Robert  Southwell,  he  had  advised  the  appointment  of  "  a 
general  fast  every  Friday  during  the  wars,  to  be  ordered 
by  his  Majesty's  proclamation  and  letters  to  the  primate 
and  Bishop  of  Meath."     The  Archbishops  of  Dublin  and 
Tuam,  as  related  in  the  former  volume  of  this  history, 
had  been  driven  from  Ireland,  and  were  proscribed  by 
King  James's  Act  of  Attainder:  and  the  archbishoprick 
of  Cashel  was  vacant.     Thus,  next  to  the  primate,  the 
Bishop  of  Meath  was  of  the  highest  station  in  the  church, 
the  primate  also  being  almost  disabled  by  age  and  infir- 
mities.    His  succeeding  letter  of  August  7,  acknowledges 
that  he  had  "  received  the  letters  and  proclamation  for 
the  fast-days,  desired  in  the  preceding  letter  of  July  24." 
The  foregoing  information  is  derived  from  Mr.  Thorpe's 
Catalogue.    But,  together  with  a  general  fast-day,  an  occa- 
sional form  of  prayer  was  also  appointed.     For,  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lathbury,  author  of  the 
History  of  Episcopaci/  in  England,  I  am  enabled  to  state, 
that  among  a  collection  of  occasional  forms,  from  the  reign 
of  King  James  I.  to  Queen  Anne,  he  has  found  one,  which 
was  printed  in  Dublin  during  the  reign  of  King  William 
III.  and  Queen  Mary.     It  was  published  in  1690,  whilst 
the  struggle  between  him  and  King  James  was  in  pro- 
gress; and  the  title  of  it  is  as  follows:    "A  Form  of 
Prayer  to  be  used  on  Friday  the  15th  of  August,  and  on 
every  Friday  during  his  Majesty's  Expedition  in  the  King- 
dom of  Ireland ;  being  the  Fast-days  appointed  by  the 
King  and  Queen  for  supplicating  Almighty  God  for  the 
Pardon  of  our  Sins ;  and  for  imploring  his  blessing  on 
their  Forces  by  Sea  and  Land.     By  their  Majesties'  Spe- 
cial Command.     Dublin:  Printed  by  Edward  Jones,  at 
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the  King's  Hospital,  in  Oxman-Town,  for  the  King  and 
Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesties.  1690."  The  form 
contains  a  prayer  alluding  to  the  Protestant  population  in 
those  places  in  which  King  James  still  retained  his  hold, 
with  this  title :  "  A  Prayer  for  the  rest  of  our  Brethren 
that  are  not  yet  delivered."  The  synchronism  between 
the  Bishop  of  Meath's  letters  and  the  ordering  of  the 
form  is  remarkable.  On  the  24th  of  July  he  advised  the 
appointment  of  a  general  fast ;  on  the  7th  of  August  he 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  proclamation ;  and  the 
form  of  prayer  was  appointed  to  be  used  for  the  first  time 
on  Friday  the  15th  of  August. 

I  subjoin  a  few  words  on  another  subject.  In  Chapter 
II.,  Section  I.,  of  this  volume,  notice  is  taken  of  the 
preferment  of  Bishop  King  from  the  bishoprick  of  Derry 
to  the  archbishoprick  of  Dublin:  and  it  is  stated  on  the 
authority  of  a  letter,  written  after  the  interval  of  about  a 
year,  that  such  preferment  had  not  been  desired  by  him. 
The  letters-patent  were  dated  March  11,  1703.  Mr. 
Thorpe's  Catalogue  contains  a  letter  of  Bishop  King, 
dated  five  days  earlier,  namely,  on  the  6th  of  March, 
wherein  he  complimented  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  on  his 
Grace's  appointment  to  the  lord  lieutenancy,  and  informed 
his  Grace  of  his  Majesty's  pleasure  to  appoint  him  to  the 
archbishoprick  of  Dublin,  which  he  begged  to  lay  before 
his  Grace:  "  which  appointment,  though  not  so  much  to 
his  advantage  in  some  respects,  yet  it  will  enable  him  to 
attend  his  Grace  in  the  government." 
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Petition  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  referred  to'in  Chap.  II. 

Sect.  III.,  with  a  Fac-simile  of  their  Autograph 

Signatures. 

To  His  Grace  James  Duke  of  Ormond  Lord  Lievetenant  Generall 
and  Generall  Governour  of  Ireland. 

The  Humble  Petition  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  in 
behalfe  of  themselves  and  the  Rest  of  the  Clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland 

May  it  please  your  Grace 

We  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
have  Received  an  Address  from  our  Brethren  the  Clergy,  who 
are  Come  to  Dublin  in  Obedience  to  her  Majesties  Writt  of 
Sumons ;  in  which  they  Insist  on  the  Church's  Right  to  have  a 
full  Convocation  with  every  Parliament,  and  have  earnestly 
Intreated  us  to  Apply  to  your  Grace  to  obtaine  this  our  Just  and 
undoubted  Right,  and  to  make  the  meeting  (to  which  many  of 
them  have  Come  from  the  Remotest  parts  of  this  Kingdome) 
EiFectuall  to  the  promoting  the  good  of  the  Church  We  Cannot 
but  Approve  of  their  Request,  and  humbly  beseech  your  Grace, 
that  you  would  be  pleased  to  Lay  before  her  Majestie  this  our 
unanimous  Petition  and  Claims,  and  to  move  her  Majestie  to 
Issue  the  Provincial  Writts  to  the  severall  Archbishops ;  which 
According  to  Custome  have  Constantly  Accompanied  the  Prse- 
monentes  Clause  in  the  Parliamentary  Writts;  The  Bishops 
and  Clergy  of  this  Kingdom  being  Ambitious  to  owe  the  Resti- 
tution of  their  Rights  Solely  to  her  Majesty  by  your  Grace's 
Mediations  And  we  press  the  more  Earnestly  for  them  at  this 
time  because  we  are  fully  Perswaded,  that  there  will  be  a  very 
good  Agreement  and  Unanimity  amongst  us  all,  And  also  an 
United  Zeale  for  the  Glory  of  God  and  her  Majesties  Service. 

The  autographs  subscribed  are  twenty-one,  being  those 
of  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  time,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  Archbishop  Palliser,  of  Cashel.     The 
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cause  of  the  exception  does  not  appear.  It  may  be  con- 
venient for  the  reader  to  be  apprised  of  the  family  names 
of  the  subscribers,  and  they  are  these : 

Narcissus  Marsh,  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate. 

William  King,  Archbishop  of  DubUn  andBishop  of  Glendaloch. 

John  Vesey,  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and  Bishop  of  Kilfenoragh. 

Richard  Tennison,  Bishop  of  Meath  and  Clonmacnois. 

William  Moreton,  Bishop  of  Kildare. 

Edward  Wetenhall,  Bishop  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh. 

Simon  Digby,  Bishop  of  Elphin. 

Bartholomew  Vigors,  Bishop  of  Ferns  and  LeighHn. 

William  Fitzgerald,  Bishop  of  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh. 

Nathaniel  Foy,  Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore. 

William  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Killala  and  Achonry. 

Tobias  Pullen,  Bishop  of  Dromore. 

St.  George  Ashe,  Bishop  of  Clogher. 

Thomas  Smyth,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe. 

Thomas  Lindsay,  Bishop  of  Killaloe. 

John  Pooley,  Bishop  of  Raphoe. 

Edward  Walkington,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor. 

Dive  Downs,  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross. 

Charles  Crow,  Bishop  of  Cloyne. 

John  Hartstong,  Bishop  of  Ossory. 

Charles  Hickman,  Bishop  of  Derry. 


The  accompanying  Map,  reduced  from  the  four-sheet  Map  of 
Ireland,  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beaufort,  in  1792,  represents 
the  ecclesiastical  division  of  the  kingdom  into  provinces  and 
dioceses,  together  with  the  bishops'  sees,  as  illustrative  of  the 
History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  The  parochial  divisions, 
and  the  sites  of  churches,  w^ould  have  led  to  confusion  on  so  small 
a  scale:  and  the  civil  divisions  have  been  judged  unnecessary, 
since  they  may  be  found  on  the  common  Maps. 

The  unions  of  the  dioceses,  with  their  respective  dates,  were 
as  follows : 
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Meath  and  CIonTna,cnois 

, 

1568 

Down  and  Connor 

1441 

Kilmore  and  Ardagh                .            . 

.  1G03- 

-1633 

1660- 

-1691 

1C93- 

-1742 

PROVINCE   OF    DUBLIN. 

Dublin  and  Glondaloch 

. 

1214 

Ferns  and  Leighlin             . 

1600 

PROVINCE   OF    CASHEL. 

Casliel  and  Emly 

. 

15G8 

Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe    . 

1663 

"Waterford  and  Lisraore 

1363 

Cork  and  Cloyne    .... 

1431 

Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross 

. 

1618 

Cork  and  Ross        .... 

1638 

Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross 

. 

1660 

Cork  and  Ross        .... 

1678 

Killaloe  and  Kilfenoragh 

• 

1752 

PROVINCE    OF    TUAM. 

Tuam  and  Kilfenoragh 

.   1660- 

-1742 

Tuam  and  Ardagh 

1742 

Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh 

. 

1602 

Clonfert,  Kilmacduagh,  and  Kilfenoragh    . 

1742- 

-1752 

Killala  and  Achonry 

. 

1623 
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The  abdication  of  King  James  the  Second,  in  vol  v-  Proposal  eonti 
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mg  as  it  did,  the  abolition  of  "  Popish  tyranny  and  History. 
arbitrary  power"  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  and  the 
reinstatement  of  the  Church  in  the  secure  possession 
of  her  apostolical  polity  and  her  primitive  Catholick 
faith,  forms  a  palpable  epoch  in  the  Church's  history. 
As  such  I  have  taken  it,  with  the  purpose  of  its 
being   my  resting-place    or   my  goal,    according  as 
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2  THE    REIGN    OF  ,  [Cii.  I. 

publick  ajDprobation  should  be  granted  or  refused  to 
luy  undertaking.  Induced  by  the  reception  which 
has  been  given  to  the  former  portion  of  my  narra- 
tive, I  now  proceed  with  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
seventeenth,  and  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
inviting  the  reader's  attention  to  the  continued  history 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  until,  by  her  union  with 
that  of  England,  in  1800,  she  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
separate  National  Church. 
King  James's  re-  Amougst  the  frults  of  the  hostility  to  the 
Irish  sees.  Church  of  Irckud  which  King  James  had  mani- 

fested, he  had  prescribed  to  himself  one  measure  in 
particular,  and,  so  far  as  occasion  had  served,  he  had 
carried  it  into  effect,  the  result  of  which  must  have 
been  ultimately  destructive,  as  it  was  actually  most 
pernicious,  to  the  Church,  I  allude  to  his  deliberate 
and  determined  refusal  to  place  bishops  in  the 
vacant  sees :  whence,  for  the  present,  a  loss  arose  of 
tlie  due  pastoral  superintendence  over  the  Christian 
flock;  and  whence,  in  the  end,  a  breaking-up  of  the 
constitution  and  frame-work  of  the  Church  must 
have  ensued.  Accordingly,  when  on  the  8rd  of 
intcrcefMon  of  Octobcr,  1688,  tlic  Archblshop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Lishop""'"'  eight  of  the  English  bishops,  being  all  those  who 
were  then  in  London,  waited  on  the  king,  to  ''beg 
his  permission  that  they  might  suggest  to  his 
Majesty  such  advices  as  they  thought  proper  at  that 
season,  and  conducing  to  his  service;"  the  seventh 
article  was,  "  that  his  Majesty  would  be  graciously! 
pleased  to  fill  the  vacant  bishop  ricks,  and  other] 
ecclesiastical  promotions  within  his  gift,  both  ini 
England  and  Ireland,  with  men  of  learning  and| 
piety."  The  king  thanked  the  bishops  for  their 
advice,  and  promised  that  he  would  comply  with  it.| 
Upon  some  of  the  articles  he  gradually  made  cor- 
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responding  concessions.  But  for  filling  tlie  vacant 
sees,  no  stej^s  appear  to  have  been  taken:  so  that  in  a 
personal  interview,  to  which  he  was  called  by  the  king 
on  the  16th  of  October,  Archbishop  Bancroft  pro- 
fited by  the  occasion  for  reverting  to  the  grievance, 
pressing  it  npon  his  Majesty's  notice,  and  reminding 
him  of  the  former  remonstrance.  "  The  archbishoj)," 
observes  Dr.  D'Oyly,  in  his  life  of  that  venerable  communication 
primate,  "  told  him,  that  he  had  lately  received  a  Bancroft. 
letter  without  a  name,  complaining  of  the  bad  state 
of  the  Church  in  Ireland;  particularly  of  four 
bishopricks  having  been  long  vacant  there,  the  filling 
of  which  had  formed  the  seventh  head  of  advice 
offered  to  his  Majesty  by  the  bishops." 

No  disposition  however  to  supply  the  defect  was  icing'srevsever- 
shown  by  the  infatuated  king,  during  the  few  days 
of  his  continuance  in  England,  or  afterwards  when 
he  had  taken  up  his  abode,  and  exercised  a  tempo- 
rary dominion,  in  Ireland.  Matters  therefore 
remained  in  the  same  condition  as  to  the  foregoing 
subject  of  complaint,  until  the  royal  authority  was 
established  in  the  latter  kingdom  in  the  persons  of 
King  AVilliam  the  Third  and  Queen  Mary. 

But  upon  their  accession  to  the  throne,  amonofst  Attention  shown 

^  .         .  ,    ,  ^         by  William  and 

the  other  ecclesiastical  provisions  rendered  necessary  Mavytotheinsh 
by  late  occurrences,  the  state  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land received,  as  it  required,  the  early  attention  of 
the  new  government,  particularly  with  respect  to  its 
hierarchy,  left  incomplete  by  the  lawless  determi- 
nation of  King  James  not  to  fill  the  vacant  bishop- 
ricks, and  to  its  clergy  in  general,  who  had  fled  from 
their  cures  for  security.  The  sentiments  of  the 
English  bishops  were  accordingly  called  for  on  the 
occasion,  as  related  by  Bishop  Patrick,  in  the  Brief 
Accoimt  of  Ms  Life^  p.  159. 

B2 
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Consultation 
about  the  ap- 
pointment of 
Irish  bishops. 


"  I  went  up  to  London,"  he  says,  '•  against  the 
meeting  of  the  Parliament,  (1690,)  and  on  the  12tli 
of  December  was  desired  to  come  to  the  Bishop  of 
London's  lodgings,  in  Whitehall,  where  a  letter  from 
the  king  was  opened,  directed  to  six  bishops,  and 
the  Deans  of  Canterbury  and  St.  PauFs,  and  Dr. 
Tenison,  to  consult  the  best  way  of  settling  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  promoting  piety  there,  and 
particularly  to  consider  what  persons  were  fit  to  be 
made  bishops  there.  We  resolved  upon  one  thing 
immediately,  which  was  to  desire  his  Majesty  to 
send  home  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  who  were  here,  to 
their  respective  cures,  if  they  lay  in  such  places  as 
were  under  his  Majesty's  protection.  On  the  15th, 
we  met  again,  and  agreed  upon  such  persons  as  we 
thought  fit  to  recommend  to  his  Majesty  for  bishops 
in  Ireland.  Several  other  times  we  met,  but  I  do 
not  remember  what  was  further  done." 


Design  of  the 
Presbyterians 
against  Episco- 
pacy ; 


their  petitions 
to  the  king, 


Meanwhile  the  Presbyterians  of  the  north  of 
Ireland  would  fain  have  profited  by  the  opportunity, 
for  establishing  their  own  peculiarities  of  discipline 
and  worship,  instead  of  the  liturgy  and  episcopacy 
of  the  Church.  "  I  do  remember,"  says  one  of  the 
Irish  prelates,  in  a  letter  dated  Dublin,  January  3, 
1711,  who  is  quoted,  but  not  named,  by  the  histo- 
rian of  Presbyterian  Loyalty,  "that  July,  1690,  or 
thereabouts,  I  heard  of  some  design  of  Dissenters 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  :  upon 
it  I  went  to  the  secretary's  office,  and  there  I  under- 
stood that  two  petitions  had  been  presented  to  the 
king;  in  the  first  there  was  a  project  to  abolish 
episcopacy  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  according  to  the 
model  of  Scotland.  The  reasons  for  this  were,  that 
that  country  was  entirely  Scotch,  at  least   of  the 
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Presbyterian  persuasion:  that  they  had  the  whole 
charge  or  care  of  the  souls  of  that  part,  and  tliat 
they  were  the  great  instruments  of  setting  up  and 
supporting  his  Majesty's  interest  in  that  country. 
This  account  I  liad  of  that  petition,  but  I  could 
never  get  a  copy  of  it;  of  the  second  petition  I 
have  a  copy,  the  substance  of  which,  I  remember, 
sets  out  the  purity  of  their  worship,  and  their  many 
services;  the  great  weight  upon  them  for  the  neg- 
lected cures.  And  for  their  support  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  they  desired,  in  order  to  encourage 
their  worship  and  discipline,  till  there  could  be  a 
legal  establishment  of  both,  that  the  little  profit  of 
the  deserted  livings  of  that  country  might  be 
collected  by  them.  This,  they  said,  would  increase 
prayer  for  his  Majesty,  and  highly  advance  and 
strengthen  the  Protestant  interest  and  religion." 

This  statement  has  been  controverted  by  the  his-  diffeieniyie- 

Itited. 

torian  of  the  Loyalty  of  Presbyterians^  as  to  the 
question  of  there  having  been  one  or  two  petitions; 
as  to  the  precise  description  of  the  three  individuals 
who  presented  one  or  both;  and  as  to  the  mode  of 
present  relief  prayed  for  by  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters, to  whom,  be  it  incidentally  remarked,  the  sum  of 
twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year  had  been  already 
granted  by  the  king.  But  the  great  and  essential 
article  is  admitted  by  the  form  thus  attributed  to 
the  petition,  "  That,  as  by  your  princely  care,  relief 
is  sent  to  that  languishing  poor  country,  which,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  hath  already  and  will  further 
produce  happy  effects;  so  your  Majesty  will  appear 
as  a  nursing-father,  for  encouraging  the  purity  of 
the  Gospel  in  worship  and  discipline,  till  there  be  a 
legal  establishment  of  both." 

With  those  who  are  aware  of  the  sense,  annexed  Purport  of  the 

Presbyteriiiu 
petition. 
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by  such  religionists  as  the  petitioners  to  the  expres- 
sions, "  tlie  purity  of  the  Gospel  in  worship  and 
discipline,"  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  object  of 
the  petition  was  an  anti-liturgical  worship,  and  an 
anti-episcopal  ecclesiastical  polity;  and  the  intima- 
tion of  "  a  legal  establishment  of  both  these"  was, 
in  fact,  "  a  project  to  abolish  episcopacy  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  according  to  the  model  of  Scotland." 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  it  pleased  God  tliat 
"  the  Apostle's  fellowship"  should  still  be  maintained 
Supply  of  vacant  iu  Ireland,  and  accordingly  measures  were  promptly 
i&  opac  s.        ^aken  for  supplying  the  vacant  bishopricks,  which, 
for  the  purposes  of  disabling  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
and  of  supporting  the  Popish  hierarchy  in  that  king- 
dom, had  been  left  unoccupied  by  King  James  II.,  as 
well  as  those  which  had  more  recently  become  vacant. 
Archbishoiiick  Of  the  former  class,  the  archbishoprick  of  Cashel, 

ofCashcI.  ^  ' 

the  first  in  dignity,  which  had  been  destitute  of  a 
pastor  since  the  death  of  Archbishop  Price  in  1G84, 
was  filled  by  the  elevation  of  Narcissus  Marsh  from 
the  see  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  in  February,  1G91, 
the  king's  design  of  translating  him  having  been 
notified  on  the  28th  of  the  preceding  December, 
immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the  English 
bishops,  as  related  by  Bishop  Patrick. 
Narcibsua  Marsh.  Arclibisliop  Marsli  was  descended  paternally 
from  an  ancient  Saxon  family  in  Kent,  and  mater- 
nally from  the  Coleburns  of  Dorsetshire.  He  was 
a  native  of  Hannington,  in  Wiltshire,  and  had  been 
educated  at  Oxford,  first  in  Magdalen  Hall,  where 
he  was  admitted  in  July,  1645,  and  afterwards  in 
Exeter  College,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  proba- 
tioner fellow  in  June,  1658.  Having  been  chaplain 
to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  afterwards  to  the  Earl 
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of  Clarendon,  lie  was,  in  May,  1673,  appointed 
principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  whence,  in  about  five 
years  afterwards,  he  was  transferred  to  Ireland.  By 
Dr.  Twells,  the  biographer  of  the  celebrated  orien- 
talist. Dr.  Edward  Pocock,  he  is  commemorated  as  an 
intimate  friend  of  that  learned  author,  and  as  one 
who  was  "  himself  eminently  learned,  and  a  great 
encourager  of  learning  in  others." 

A  MS.  Diary,  preserved  in  the  library,   subse-  ms.  Diary  of 

T>k     I  T  •        1  1  1  •  Archbishop 

quently  founded  in  the  city  of  Dublni  by  this  distin-  Mar^h. 
guished  prelate,  records  several  particulars  in  his 
earlier  life;  such  as  his  appointment  by  the  Duke 
of  Ormonde,  first  to  the  provostship  of  Trinity 
College,  in  1679,  and  then,  in  1682,  to  the  bishop- 
rick  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns;  his  quiet  continuance 
in  his  bishoprick,  until  King  James  came  to  the 
throne,  "  repairing  churches,  planting  curates  where 
wanting,  and  doing  what  good  he  could;"  his  perse-  ms  persecutions, 
cution  in  a  little  time  by  the  Irish  Papists ;  his 
withdraAval  to  Dublin  for  security;  his  escape  from 
a  party  of  soldiers  who  beset  his  house  in  search  of 
him  at  midnight;  the  severe  and  open  menacing 
afterwards  directed  against  him;  his  consequent 
inability  to  return  to  his  house  in  the  country;  his 
refuge  for  some  time  in  the  provost's  lodgings,  until 
the  goods  being  disposed  of,  and  the  place  deserted 
by  the  family,  he  was  not  able  to  continue  there  any 
longer;  finally,  his  "  not  having  money  to  maintain 
himself  in  the  city,"  and  his  consequent  flight  to  ana  escape. 
England  and  straight  to  London,  in  March,  1689; 
where,  he  says,  "  I  was  kindly  received  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  and  others;  but  especially  by  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Vvdio  bestowed  on  me  the  parish 
of  Gretford,  for  my  support  under  that  calamity; 
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and  pecuniary 

relief. 


His  promotion. 
IGJK) 


and  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Dr.  Burnet,  who 
earnestly  invited  me  several  times  to  be  at  his  house 
until  I  might  return  to  Ireland.  The  Bisho])  of 
Lincoln  also  presented  me  with  five  guineas.  The 
Lord  remember  them  all  for  their  kindness  to  the 
distressed. 

"  After  four  months'  stay  in  London,  having  in 
the  mean  time  made  provision  for  as  many  poor 
clergymen  of  Ireland,  that  Avere  forced  out  thence, 
as  I  could,  I  went  to  Oxford,  being  invited  thither 
by  Dr.  Bury,  rector  of  Exeter  College,  where  I  was 
kindly  entertained  for  nine  months,  and  furnished 
with  all  necessaries  both  by  the  doctor  and  his 
wife,  and  by  Mrs.  Guise^  their  daughter.  The  Lord 
reward  them  for  it! 

"  The  Bishop  of  London  sent  me  twenty  guineas; 
Mrs.  Rowney  sent  me  five  guineas;  Mrs.  Bury 
offered  twenty  guineas  at  my  departure;  but  I 
refused  them,  as  having  no  present  occasion." 

So  soon  as  the  defeat  of  King  James  had  opened 
a  way  for  the  bishop's  return  to  Ireland,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  occasion ;  and  having  arrived  there  in 
August,  was,  after  the  interval  of  about  four  months, 
translated  by  the  new  government  to  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Cashel,  of  which  he  received  intelligence  on 
the  20th  of  December,  five  days  after  the  meeting 
of  the  English  bishops,  related  above  by  Bishop 
Patrick. 


Bishop  Digby. 


At  about  the  same  time  the  sees  of  Clonfert, 
Elphin,  and  Clogher,  which  had  been  vacant, 
respectively,  since  the  years  1684,  1685,  and  1687, 
were  filled,  the  first  by  the  elevation  of  William 
Fitzgerald  from  the  deanery  of  Cloyne,  and  the  two 
last  by  the  translation  of  Simon  Digby  and  Richard 
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Tennison    from    the    bishopricks   of  Limerick    and 
Killala.     Of   these,    the    Bishop    of   Limerick   had 
remained   in    Ireland    during    the    late    season    of 
popish  tyranny  and  persecution,  and  had  profited  by 
the    occasion    of  his    being   in    Dublin  to  join    in 
congratulating  King  William  on  his  victory  at  the 
Boyne.      Bishop    Tennison    also   would   fain   have  LibUop  Tennison. 
continued  in  his  charge;  from  which,  however,  he 
was   forcibly    driven,    as   there   hath   been   already 
occasion    to    notice,    by  the  hard  necessity  of  the 
times.      From    a    parochial   cure    in   the    city    of 
London  he  was  now  again  called  to  take  a  new  post 
in  the  Irish  episcopate,  where  his  active  discharge 
of  the   publick  offices   of  his    ministry,   for  he   is 
recorded  as  "remarkable  for  the  constant  exercise 
of  preaching,  by  which  he  reduced  many  dissenters 
to  the  Church,"  and    as   having    "  in    one  year   in 
his    visitation    confirmed   about   two  thousand  five 
hundred  persons',"  bears    testimony  to  the   fitness 
of  the    choice.     And  it  may   be  here   not   imper- 
tinent  to   notice,    that,    having  been   subsequently 
translated  to  Meath,  he  set  a  valuable  example  to 
his  brethren  and  his  successors,  by  bequeathing  a 
sum  of  money  to  the  Lord  Primate  for  the  purchase 
of  land,  to  serve  as  the  foundation  for  a  fund,  to 
which  he  expressed  his  hope  that   the  bishops   of 
the  kingdom  would  make  additions,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  clergymen's  widows  and  orphans^ 

The  vacancies  made  by  these  translations  were 
supplied  by  the  promotion  of  Bartholomew  Vigors, 
Nathaniel  Wilson,  and  William  Lloyd,  respectively 
Deans  of  Armagh,  Raphoe,  and  Achonry,  to  the 
several  sees  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  of  Limerick,  and 
of  Killala. 

1  Ware,  191.  -  Ibid,  1C2. 
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ecs  of  Derry  and 
Wateifoid. 


Account  of 
George  AValker. 


His  reception  in 
England. 
1C89. 


The  sees  of  Derry  and  of  Waterforcl  had  been 
vacated  about  the  same  period,  which  nearly  coin- 
cided with  the  termination  of  King  James's  unhappy 
reign;  the  former  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Hopkins, 
which  occurred  on  the  29th  of  June,  1690,  in  Lon- 
don, whither  he  had  fled  for  protection^;  the  latter 
by  the  death  of  Bishop  Gore,  which  took  place  some- 
what later  in  the  same  year,  in  consequence  of  some 
inhuman  treatment  inflicted  on  him  by  Irish  ruflians. 

The  see  of  Derry  had  been  designed  for  the  well- 
known  Rev.  George  Walker,  more  valued  at  the 
time,  and  more  commemorated  afterwards,  for  his 
military  exploits,  than  for  his  peaceful  and  clerical 
character.  The  son  of  English  parents,  a  native  of 
the  county  of  Tyrone,  in  Ireland,  and  educated  in 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  he  had  been  admitted  to 
holy  orders  in  the  Irish  church,  and  became  rector 
of  Donoghmore,  a  parish  not  many  miles  distant 
from  Londonderry.  During  the  conflict  that  arose 
out  of  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  King  James  he 
had  raised  a  regiment  for  the  defence  of  the  Pro- 
testant cause;  and  having  gallantly  engaged  in  the 
protection  of  the  town  against  the  besieging  forces 
of  the  king,  he  was  chosen  its  governour,  and  in  that 
capacity  delivered  it  from  its  besetting  dangers,  until 
at  length  he  resigned  it  safe  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  general. 

The  gracious  reception  of  him  by  the  new 
sovereigns  on  a  visit,  which  he  soon  afterwards 
made  to  England,  intimated  their  sense  of  his 
services.  The  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons 
testified  that  his  claims  were  adequately  recognised 
by  the  English  Parliament.  And  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  conferred  on  him  by  the  uni- 
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versity  of  Oxford,  the  26tli  of  February,  1690,  on 
his  return  towards  Ireland,  bore  witness  to  the 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  that  learned 
body.  A  higher  distinction,  however,  awaited  him 
from  regal  hands.  "  The  king,"  says  Dr.  Tillotsou, 
in  a  letter  to  Lady  Russell,  dated  London,  Septem- 
ber the  19th,  1689^  just  before  his  own  elevation 
to  the  archbishoprick  of  Canterbury*,  "The  king, 
besides  his  first  bounty  to  Mr.  Walker,  whose 
modesty  is  equal  to  his  merit,  hath  made  him 
Bishop  of  Londonderry,  one  of  the  best  bishopricks 
in  Ireland,  that  so  he  may  receive  the  reward  of 
that  great  service  in  the  place  where  he  did  it.  It  is 
incredible  how  much  everybody  is  pleased  with  what 
the  king  hath  done  in  this  matter ;  and  it  is  no 
small  joy  to  me  to  see  that  God  directs  him  to  do  so 
wisely." 

The  reward  here  specified  must  have   been  in  Hisic(urnto 
anticipation  of  the  vacancy;  for  the  death  of  Bishop  ^'^^^ 

Hopkins,  which  occasioned  it,  did  not  occur  till  the 
29th  of  June,  1690',  eleven  months  after  the  date  of 
the  before-cited  letter,  and  two  days  before  the  death 
of  his  designed  successor.  It  has,  indeed,  been  else- 
where stated,  that  Walker,  at  the  time  ofhis  own 
death,  had  in  his  pocket  his  appointment  to  the 
bishoprick.  This  could  have  been  a  promise  only, 
and  not  the  actual  appointment.  But,  however  this 
be,  the  military  occupation,  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  when  urgent  circumstances  appeared  to  call 
for  and  to  afford  an  apology  for  his  services,  had  inspired 
him  with  a  soldier's  ardour,  which  survived  the  urgency 
of  the  call  He  returned  to  Ireland;  but,  instead  of 
returning  to  his  professional  functions,  he  again  min- 
gled with  the  army,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  the 

*  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson,  281.  ^  Ware,  p.  295. 
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Bojiie,  "  having  resolved  to  serve  that  campaign  be- 
fore he  took  possession  of  his  bishoprick'."  To  those 
who  look  back  with  a  calm  and  unimpassioned  eye  on 
these  events,  it  may  seem  questionable  how  far  the 
king  "  did  wisely"  in  proposing  to  reward  services, 
such  as  those  of  Mr.  Walker,  witli  such  a  reward, 
and  they  may  hesitate  in  concurring  with  the  senti- 
ment that  such  a  measure  was  attributable  to  the 
particular  "  direction  of  God."  They  may  moreover 
think,  that  whatever  pleasure  and  joy  were  felt  by 
others  in  the  prospect  of  Mr.  Walker  s  promotion, 
in  the  sober-minded  churchman,  at  least,  the  gratifi- 
cation must  have  been  abated,  by  seeing  his  future 
spiritual  j^astor,  on  the  eve  of  his  consecration  to  the 
episcopate,  resuming  his  military  career  of  choice, 
rather  than  of  necessity,  and  again  wielding  the 
weapons  of  a  carnal  warfare. 

The  death  of  Walker  made,  of  course,  a  new 
appointment  necessary.  And,  accordingly,  the  two 
sees  of  Derry  and  Waterford  were  now  appropriately 
bestowed  on  two  distinguished  champions  of  the 
Church,  eminent  for  their  trials  and  their  services 
during  the  late  season  of  trouble,  rebuke,  and  blas- 
phemy :  the  former  on  William  King,  dean  of  St. 
Patrick's,  Dublin,  whose  name  has  been  already 
commemorated  with  honour,  for  his  delegated  super- 
intendence of  tlie  diocese  of  Dublin  in  the  arch- 
bishop's absence ;  the  latter  on  Dr.  Nathaniel  Foy, 
who  was  conspicuous  for  his  opposition  to  the  Po])isli 
corruptions,  and  for  his  advocacy  of  the  pure  doc- 
trines of  the  National  Church,  to  the  great  risk  and 
peril  of  his  life ;  and  who,  having  in  consequence 
been  a  partaker  with  Dr.  King  in  assaults  and 
imprisonment,    was    now    deemed    worthy    of    ])ar- 

"  B men's  Life  of  TiUotson,  p.  221. 
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taking  in  his  elevation  to  the   episcopal   office  and 
dignity. 

By  permission  of  his  metropolitan,  Primate  Boyle, 
^vhose  age  and  infirmities  incapacitated  him  for  every 
active  duty,  the  new  Bishop  of  Derry  was  consecrated 
to  his  order  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1691,  and  immediately  after  his 
consecration  proceeded  to  visit  his  diocese.    Its  con-  state  of  diocese 

of  Derry. 

dition  was  one  of  great  distress  and  misery ;  and  such 


1G9I. 


as  to  require  his  immediate  care,  attended  by  power- 
ful remedies.  In  consequence  of  the  ravages,  to 
which  it  had  been  long  subject,  its  villages  and 
plantations  were  all  destroyed :  its  churches  burnt  or 
dilapidated;  its  clergy  withdrawn,  and  its  parishes 
forsaken,  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the  want  of 
tillage  and  cattle,  being  insufficient  for  the  support 
of  a  resident  ministry.  To  the  correction  of  these 
evils  the  diocesan  applied  himself  with  vigour  and  Exertions  of 

^  ^  ^  ^  Bishop  King. 

effect.  Partly  by  his  own  contributions,  and  partly 
by  an  arrear  of  rent  collected  from  the  tenants  of  the 
bishoprick  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  and  ordered 
by  the  Government  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal,  he 
repaired  the  churches  which  had  been  laid  waste  by 
King  James's  army,  and  built  several  new  ones  in 
addition.  He  collected  about  him  an  efficient  clergy, 
by  compelling  the  incumbents  either  to  reside  or  to 
appoint  and  maintain  sufficient  curates ;  and  many 
he  supported  from  his  own  revenues,  until  the  im- 
provements of  their  respective  parishes  provided  them 
with  a  decent  maintenance.  And,  as  vacancies 
occurred  amongst  his  clergy,  he  filled  them  with 
men  remarkable  for  their  learning  and  moderation, 
as  well  as  exemplary  for  their  piety  and  good  morals. 
This,  however,  was  not  effected  without  delay,  nor, 
indeed,  without  considerable  dissatisfaction  and  oppo- 
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sitioii.  In  his  MS.  correspondence,  to  be  hereafter 
noticed,  he  says  of  himself,  ''  I  believe  no  bishop 
was  ever  more  railed  at  for  the  first  two  years,  than 
I  was  at  Londonderry,  by  both  clergy  and  laity. 
But  by  good  offices,  steadiness  in  my  duty,  and  just 
Inanagement,  I  got  the  better  of  them,  and  they 
joined  with  me  heartily  in  promoting  those  very 
things  for  which  they  opposed  and  condemned  me 
at  first." 

From  without,  also,  the  situation  of  his  diocese 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  other  difficulties, 
which  he  combated  with  earnest  zeal,  regulated  and 
directed  by  knowledge.  New  colonies  from  Scot- 
land had  poured  into  the  northern  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  thus,  unhappily,  had  strength  been  added  to  the 
previous  armament  of  dissent  and  separation,  arranged 
against  the  Church.  To  counteract  this  evil  the 
Bishop  of  Derry  directed  his  efibrts :  he  laboured 
fervently,  but  temperately  and  prudently  withal,  by 
the  methods  of  gentle  and  Christian  reasoning,  and 
by  an  example  of  meekness,  charity,  and  good  offices, 
to  work  upon  the  Protestant  dissenters  in  his  dio- 
cese, and  to  persuade  them  to  a  conformity  with  the 
discipline  and  ceremonies,  as  well  to  a  profession  of 
the  doctrines  and  creeds  of  the  Church.  The  work 
of  his  ministry  is  recorded  to  have  been  attended 
with  considerable  success^  And  a  proof  and  a  speci- 
men of  his  episcopal  vigilance  remains  in  his  treatise 
on  The  Inventions  of  Men  in  the  Worship  of  God : 
Meninthewor-  a  troatiso  lu  wliich  the  arguments  in  vindication  of 
the  Church's  forms  of  divine  worship  are  exemplified 
from  Holy  Scripture,  set  forth  in  a  perspicuous  ■ 
method,  and  enforced  by  conclusive  reasoning ;  which 
is  calm  and  affectionate  in  manner,  free  from  all 
7  Harris's  WarCy  p.  ^m. 


Treatise  on  the 
*'  Inventions  of 
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l)itterness  of  spirit,  and  all  harslniess  of  language ; 
and  of  which,  whilst  some  opponents  have  com- 
mended "the  air  of  seriousness  and  gravity,  becoming 
the  weight  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  dignity  of 
the  writer's  character,"  no  one  has  been  found  to 
confute  its  positions,  or  to  invalidate  its  truth. 

This  discourse  of  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  however,  comparison  of 

•1*  /r        -r»  Churchmen  and 

called  forth  an  answer  from  a  Mr.  Boyse,  a  person  Dissenters. 
of  some  eminence  amongst  the  dissenting  ministers 
of  the  day,  composed  in  a  manner,  and  with  a  spirit, 
very  different  from  the  author's,  who,  however,  con- 
sidered himself  required  to  give  some  explanation 
concerning  certain  matters  of  fact,  which  were  attri- 
buted to  him  as  mistakes,  but  which  he  deemed 
capable  of  proof.  In  this  undertaking  he  was  led  to 
mention  several  particulars  of  the  state  of  religion, 
as  professed  by  Churchmen  and  Protestant  dis- 
senters ;  and  these  particulars  it  is  now  intended  to 
abstract  from  the  tract,  and  submit  them  to  the 
reader  as  matters  of  historical  information.  The 
tract  was  entitled,  "  An  Admonition  to  the  Dissent- 
ing Inhabitants  of  the  Diocese  of  Derry,  concerning 
a  Book  lately  published  by  Mr.  J.  Boyse,"  and  so  it 
was  published  in  Dublin,  1694.  It  was  also  pub- 
lished in  London,  1706,  under  the  title  of  "An 
Admonition  to  the  Dissenters,  being  a  Vindication 
of  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Inventions  of  Men  in 
the  Worship  of  God."  In  the  interval  the  author 
had  been  translated  from  the  see  of  Derry  to  that  of 
Dublin;  and  it  is  possible  that  since  the  original 
date  certain  allowances  should  be  made,  though  I 
am  not  aware  of  their  being  requisite,  for  some  altera- 
tion in  the  state  of  things  during  the  interval. 

After  some  introductory  remarks,  he  begins  with  Religious  igno- 

^  ranee. 

stating  that,  at  the  time  of  writing,  he  had  been 
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Effects  of  cafe- 
chising. 


Dissenters* 
Catechism. 


above  three  years  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Derry, 
and  had  aken  the  best  care  he  could  to  inform  him- 
self of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  diocese,  and  of 
every  parish  therein.  He  had  visited  each  of  them 
several  times,  and  discoursed  personally  with  many 
hundreds,  and  informed  himself  particularly  of  the 
customs,  manners,  inclinations,  and  scruples  of  every 
sort  and  persuasion.  He  had  found,  to  his  great 
trouble,  much  ignorance  among  the  poor  people; 
insomuch  that  of  800,  or  more,  of  the  dissenters' 
communion,  with  whom  he  personally  discoursed,  he 
did  not  find  above  four  persons  that  could  give  any 
account  of  their  catechism,  and  only  two  that  could 
repeat  it,  and  a  great  many  that  could  neither  say 
the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  nor  Ten  Command- 
ments. Of  this  he  had  many  witnesses,  that  were 
present  at  some  of  his  discourses. 

"  I  do  not  say,"  continues  the  bishop,  "  this  igno- 
rance was  peculiar  to  dissenters,  for  too  many  con- 
formable persons  were  in  the  same  condition.  This 
I  looked  on  with  great  compassion  and  concern,  as  it 
became  me ;  and,  in  order  to  remedy  it,  I  took  care 
to  have  English  schools  kept  in  every  parish,  accord- 
ing to  law ;  and  obliged  the  schoolmaster  to  teach 
the  Catechism,  and  the  ministers  to  catechise  in  each 
parish  :  and  I  furnished  them  with  Catechisms,  which, 
with  God's  assistance,  has  proved  of  good  use  to  such 
as  are  conformable,  near  2000  of  all  ages  having 
since  learned  the  Catechism,  and  presented  them- 
selves to  be  confirmed.  I  could  not  have  the  same 
influence  on  you  that  differ  from  me ;  and  yet  I  hope 
my  endeavours  have  not  been  useless  to  you,  but 
have  helped  to  raise  an  emulation  in  you  to  instruct 
your  children." 

The  great  obstacle   to   the   dissenters  learning 
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their  .Catechism,  the  Bishop  found  to  be  its  length 
and  intricacy,  insomuch  that,  generally  s^jeaking, 
whoever  could  not  read  must  despair  of  getting  it  by 
heart.  He  was  thus  put  upon  persuading  them  to 
make  use  of  an  easier  Catechism,  not  excluding  their 
own,  if  they  had  a  mind  to  it. 

At  this  time  there  were  only  nine  meeting-houses  smaiinnmboiof 

•  IT  TTi«i??i  1  1  meeting-houses. 

m  the  diocese,  "and  I  thmk,  he  observes,  "the 
number  is  not  increased."  He  then  reports  the 
result  of  the  best  inquiry  he  could  make  among 
themselves  and  other  people,  according  to  which, 
upon  an  average  of  one  meeting-house  and  one 
Lord's-day  with  another,  there  were  not  300  at  each 
meeting :  so  that,  supposing  30,000  persons  as  com- 
puted to  be  the  amount  of  those  persons  who  pro- 
fessed themselves  to  be  of  the  Presbyterian  persua- 
sion, and  who,  on  that  account,  absented  themselves 
i'om  church,  there  appeared  to  be  only  one  in  ten, 
[)r  thereabout,  who  attended  God's  worship  anywhere 
on  the  Lord's  day.  The  case  seems  to  have  been  not 
nuch  better  before  the  late  troubles:  for  though  there 
were  then  some  more  meeting-houses,  the  number  of 
people  attached  to  them  was  proportionably  more 
also.  The  bishop  found  the  sense  of  religion  much 
decayed  amongst  them  by  means  of  this  small  num- 
ber of  their  meeting-houses ;  and  many  of  them,  when 
Dressed  by  him  to  worship  God  somewhere,  answered, 
hat  they  could  do  it  at  home.  "  And,  indeed,"  he  Non  attendance 
adds,  "  I  have  found  some  that  had  not  been  at  any  worship. ' 
publick  worship  in  seven  years ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  some  of  you  are  ten  miles,  some 
twenty,  from  a  meeting-place.  I  cast  about  in  my 
mind  how  to  remedy  this  ;  and  in  order  to  it,  inquired 
of  many  of  you  why  you  did  not  frequent  the  publick 
church,  since  you  had  none  else  which  you  could 

c 
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constantly  attend  with  your  families.     I  perceived 
that  three  objections  especially  had  stuck  with  you 
Dissenters'  oi.jcc-  formerlv:    first,    that    our   ministers    were  popishly 
Church.  inclined;    secondly,   that  some  of  them  were  of  ill 

lives  and  negligent;  and  thirdly,  that  our  service 
was  only  human  inventions,  and  had  no  particular 
warrant  from  Scripture.  The  first  and  second  of 
these  I  found,  by  God's  blessing,  in  great  measure 
removed  at  my  coming  amongst  you;  so  that  I 
cannot  say  that  any  of  you  ever  objected  them  to 
me.  And  as  to  the  third,  I  particularly  examined 
what  things  they  were  in  our  ordinary  Lord's-day's 
service  which  you  taxed  as  human  inventions,  for 
I  only  invited  you  to  that  service,  and  which  made 
you  think  it  more  justifiable  to  stay  at  home  than  to 
come  to  our  churches ;  and  I  carefully  marked  what 
you  objected,  and  put  them  in  the  form  that  you 
now  find  them  in  this  book." 
NumLer  of  parish         Tho  blsliop  elsewlierc  observes,  that  the  meetino- 

chiirc'hcs.  ^ 

houses  were  more  numerous  in  his  diocese  of  Derry 
than  in  the  neighbour  dioceses  of  the  north ;  there 
being,  that  he  could  learn,  only  four  in  Rapho 
diocese,  in  which,  and  in  the  other  dioceses  of  the 
north,  the  parish  churches  were  proportionally  as 
many  more  than  the  meetings  as  they  were  in  the 
diocese  of  Derry.  In  this  diocese  it  has  been 
already  stated  that  the  number  of  meeting-houses 
was  nine:  in  the  same  diocese  there  were  at  the 
time  forty-two  congregations,  in  which  the  offices  of 
the  Church  were  constantly  performed. 
Celebration  of  lu   auothor   part    of  the  tract  is  introduced  a 

Lord's  Supper 

by  Dissenters,  cuHous  computatiou  as  to  the  ministering  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  In  the  preceding  seven  years  the 
Lord's  Supper  had  been  celebrated  amongst  the 
Presl^yterians 
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111  Londondeny,  tvvico     , 

.     2 

In  Clondermot,  once     . 

1 

At  Ballindret,  once 

.     1 

At  Ballykelly,  oncQ 

1 

At  Burt,  twice 

.     2 

At  Ardstra,  once  . 

1 

At  Ahadowy,  once  . 

.     1 

In  all,  nine  times          »   . 

9 

So  that,  in  the  whole  diocese,  it  had  been  celebrated 
by  them  only  nine  times  in  seven  years;  and  that, 
at  one  with  another,  there  were  abont  400  who 
received,  thongli  the  bishoj^'s  information  did  not 
allow  so  many.  In  seven  years  about  3,600  may  be 
computed  to  have  received. 

But  in  the  Church,  since  he  came  to  the  diocese,  nnciinti.e 

Church. 

which  vv'as  about  three  years  and  two  months 
before  the  date  of  his  treatise,  the  Lord's  Supper 
had  been  administered 

In  the  cathedral  about  .         .     43  times 

In  the  parish  churclies,  first  year       78      „ 

,,  ,,  second  year  103      ,, 

„  „  third  year    162      „ 

In  all        ....         .     8SG      ,, 

So  that  in  the  Church  the  holy  sacrament  had  been 
administered  in  the  diocese,  during  three  years  and 
two  months,  about  886  times,  being  about  forty- 
three  for  once  in  the  Presbyterian  meetings  during 
seven  years. 

"As  to  the  number  of  commmiicants  in  the  Clmrch,"   Number  of  oom- 

...  .  .  I  niuuicants. 

adds  the  bishop,  "I  cannot  give  an  exact  computation;  but 
as  to  the  cathedral,  v/liere  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  ofliciatcd 
myself,  I  can  give  this  account: 

C  2 
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At  4  Easter  sacraments,  one  with  another, 

above  200;  in  all      ...         .       800 

M,  3  Christmas  sacraments,  and  3  Whit- 
sundays, one  with  another,  above  100 
at  a  time       *         .         •         .         .  600 

At  83  monthly  sacraments,  one  with  ano- 
ther, 50    .    ' 1650 


In  all.         ...         .         .         .         3050 

From  which  it  is  manifest,  that  near  as  many  have  received, 
in  one  parish  in  this  diocese,  in  about  three  years'  time,  as 
with  you,  in  the  whole  diocese^  in  twice  that  time ;  not- 
withstanding the  numerousness  of  those  who  are  of  your 
profession. 

"  As  to  the  larger  towns,  I  call  only  three  such  in  this 
part  of  the  coutnry,  that  is,  Londonderry  and  Strabane, 
in  this  diocese,  and  Coleraine,  on  the  border  of  it.  Now,  as 
to  Londonderry,  it  has  had  this  sacrament  administered  but 
twice  in  six  or  seven  years,  and  Coleraine  but  once  in  that 
time;  and  as  to  Strabane,  though  it,  as  well  as  the  others, 
had  a  settled  ministry  in  it  before  and  some  time  since  the 
troubles,  yet  I  am  informed,  from  good  hands,  that  in 
twenty-six  years  last  past  the  Lord's  Supper  has  been 
Dissenters*  man-  administered  in  it  but  twice.  And  I  have  the  more 
ner  of  celebration.  j.g^gQj^  ^^  believe  tliis,  bccausc  your  sacraments  are  admi- 
nistered with  so  great  a  concourse  of  spectators  and  hearers, 
besides  those  that  receive,  that  they  can  hardly  escape 
observation,  which  would  have  been  reckoned  a  profanation 
of  this  holy  mystery  in  the  primitive  times,  and  in  earnest 
an  abuse  brought  in  by  Popery." 

The  foregoing  extracts  bring  us  acquainted  with 
some  circumstances  in  the  religious  profession  of 
the  north,  as  maintained  by  Churchmen  and  Pres- 
byterians; of  the  condition  of  the  Papists  it  did  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  Bishop  King's  undertaking, 
to  make  any  mention. 

Alive,  however,  to  the  evils  and  dangers  which  con- 
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tinually  beset  the  Church  from  her  enemies  on  either 

side,  and  prepared  to  meet  and  repel  their  efforts  with 

"  the  armour  of  righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and 

on  the  left,"  the  new  prelate,  who  had  been  im-  state  of  Popery 

pressed  by  painful  experience,  as  well  as  by  profound 

theological  learning  and  historical  knowledge,  with  a 

due  sense  of  the  character  of  the  Romish  church,  was 

prepared  to  protect  his  flock  against  assaults  from 

that  quarter.     And,  in  counteracting  the  progress 

of  Popery  in  his  diocese,  much  credit  has  been  given, 

with  reason,  to  Bishop  King  for  his  exertions.  .^^ 

Many  of  the  Irish  natives  having  left  their  habi-  chmch  service 
tations  in  the  barony  of  Inishowen,  in  the  county  of  "'  '"'' 
Donegal,  and  followed  the  Irish  army  into  the  south, 
after  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  several 
families,    having   migrated   from  the  Highlands    of 
Scotland,  settled  in  their  places.    These  Highlanders  - 
being  Protestants,  but  not  understanding  the  Eng- 
lish language,  presented  a  petition  to  the  Bishop  of  in  Deny, 
Derry,  praying  that   a  minister   might  be  sent  to 
perform  divine  oflices  amongst  them  in  their  own 
tongue.     This  was  readily  granted,  and  two  ministers 
were  accordingly  commissioned  to  celebrate  divine 
service  in  that  barony  in  the  Irish  language;  one  of 
them  being  a   beneficed  clergyman,  and  the  other 
receiving  a  competent  allowance  from  the  bishop. 
And  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  labours,  they 
formed    a    congregation    of    four   or   five    hundred 
persons,  none  of  whom  understood  English. 

The  good  effects  of  establishing  these  two  clergy- 
men, capable  of  officiating  in  the  Irish  language,  in 
the  diocese  of  Derry,  were  so  apparent,  ^th at  several 
of  the  same  description  were,  for  the  same  reasons, 
employed  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  county  of 
Antrim;  for  that  district  having  been  also  deserted  and  in  connor. 
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by  the  Irish,  on  the  hmdiiig  of  the  English  army 
near  Carrickfergus,  in  1689,  many  families  from  the 
western  isles  of  Scotland,  who  understood  no  lan- 
guage but  the  Irish,  settled  there.  At  their  first 
arrival,  they  attended  the  divine  service  of  the 
Church;  but  not  understanding  it  by  reason  of  the 
language  in  which  it  was  celebrated,  in  a  short  time 
they  went  over  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  desirous  of  having  the  benefit  of  such  exhor- 
tations as  the  Popish  priests  usually  gave  their  con- 
gregations in  the  Irish  tongue;  and,  when  they  were 
asked  their  motives  to  the  change,  they  answered, 
that  "  it  was  better  to  be  of  that  religion  than  of 
none  at  all:"  an  inevitable  consequence  of  no  ])ro- 
vision  being  made  for  performing  the  oflfices  of 
religion  for  their  benefit  in  a  language  which  they 
understood. 

This  consequence  being  perceived,  and  a  proof 
having  been  given  by  this  example,  that,  if  proper 
means  were  not  used  to  prevent  it,  the  Highlanders, 
who  removed  in  considerable  numbers  into  that  part 
of  Ireland,  must  be  Papists,  or  Protestant  dissenters, 
or  of  no  religion,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  in  which  diocese  the 
county  of  Antrim  is  situate,  requesting  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  minister,  who  might  ofificiate  for  them  in 
their  own  tongue.  Such  a  minister  was  accordingly 
poSterto?ffi  sent  amongst  them,  named  Duncan  Mac  Arthur,  and, 
on  his  death,  a  second,  Archibald  MacCollum, 
appointed  by  the  bishop  to  celebrate  the  offices  of  the 
Church  in  the  Irish  language.  And  their  ministry 
^vas  blessed  with  such  success,  that  they  not  only 
brought  back  to  the  Church  those  Highlanders  who 
had  lapsed  to  Popery,  but  converted  also  many  of 
the  natives  of  Ireland  to  the  religion  of  the  Church. 
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Besides  these,  three  or  four  other  clergymen,  equally 
well  qnalified  for  their  peculiar  posts,  were  placed  in 
the  same  county,  and  collected  about  them  consider- 
able congregations.  The  foregoing  particulars  are 
taken  from  a  "  History  of  the  Attempts  to  Convert 
the  Popish  natives  of  Ireland  to  the  Established 
Religion,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Richardson,  published 
in  1712:  he  speaks  of  these  valuable  results  as 
being  in  progress  at  the  time  of  his  publication,  and 
adds,  "by  these  means,  many  Highlanders  and 
Popish  natives  are  added  to  our  Church:  whereas  in 
other  places,  where  such  care  is  not  taken  of  them, 
the  natives  do  not  only  continue  in  Popery;  but 
many  of  the  Highlanders  are  drawn  off  to  separate 
meetings,  or  to  the  Romish  superstition  and  idolatry." 
But  the  proceedings  of  Bishop  King  in  his  diocese 
have  rather  led  to  the  anticipation  of  affairs  of  a 
later  period :  we  recur  therefore  to  the  regular 
course  of  events,  by  observing  that  to  his  episcopal 
charge  of  the  diocese  of  Waterford  and  Lismore, 
the  bishop  elect,  Nathaniel  Foy,  was  consecrated  in 
August,  1691,  by  the  new  metropolitan.  Archbishop  Foy,  w^hop  of 

•XT'  -mTii'T  •  T  •!•       "Waterford. 

JNarcissus  Marsh,  who  m  the  previous  January,  m  his 
capacity  of  suffragan  Bishop  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns, 
had  assisted  his  then  metropolitan,  his  namesake, 
but  not,  so  far  as  appears,  his  kinsman.  Archbishop 
Francis  Marsh  of  Dublin,  in  the  consecration  of 
Bishop  King.  This  his  consecration  of  Bishop  Foy, 
the  first  metropolitical  act  of  the  kind  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  commemo- 
rates in  his  Diary,  with  a  prayer,  accompanied  by  the 
expression  of  his  "great  hopes,"  that  the  newly- 
consecrated  prelate  may  be  "  made  an  instrument  of 
God's  great  glory."  Whereas  a  record  of  the  conse- 
cration about   the   same   time    of  another   of  the 
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recently-appointed  bishops  had  drawn  from  him  the 
remark,  "  In  which  consecration  I  had  no  hand,  the 
Lord's  name  be  praised  for  it !  nor  may  I  ever  be 
concerned  in  bringing  unworthy  men  to  the  Church," 

Section  II. 

Other  Episcopal  changes.  General  acquiescence  in  change  of 
dynasty.  New  oath  of  allegiance.  Reasons  for  taking  it. 
Ano7iymous  pamp)hlet.  Its  supposed  author.  Bishop 
Sheridan^  a  non-juror:  his  deprivation  and  subsequent 
distress.  Order  concerning  his  intended  successor:  his 
rejection^  and  circumstances  connected  therewith.  Bishop- 
ricks  of  Kihnore  and  Ardagh.  Preferment  of  a  Scotch 
prelate  to  Rapho.  Relief  given  from  Ireland  to  Scottish 
clergy.  Few  Irish  non-jurors.  Charles  Leslie:  his  life^ 
deaths  and  character.  Henry  Dodiccll.  Converts.  De- 
privation of  Bishop  HacJcett  and  Archdeacon  Matthews. 
Character  of  Bishop  Foley.  Other  newly-appointed 
Bishops.  Death  of  Archbishop  Francis  Marsh.  Nar- 
cissus Marshy  Archbishop  of  Dublin  :  his  library.  Death 
of  the  Queen. 

In  connexion  with  these  changes  in  the  Irish  epis- 
copate,  may    be    mentioned    certain    others,    which 
marked  tlie  early  years  of  the  reign  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary. 
General  acqni-  Tlio  IHsh  prclatcs  aluiost  unanimously  acquiesced 

escencc   in   the  * 

change  of  in  tlic  chaugo  of  dynasty,  and  pledged  their  fidelity 

to  the  new  sovereigns  by  the  form,  which,  by  the 
authority  of  an  English  Act  of  Parliament,  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  one  that  had  been  previously  im- 
posed. The  words  of  the  former  oath  were  these : 
"I,  A.  B.,  do  truly  and  sincerely  acknowledge, 
profess,  testify,  and  declare,  in  my  conscience,  before 
God  and  the  world,  that  our  Sovereign  Lord  King 
James  is  lawful  and  rightful  king  of  this  realm.  .  .  . 
Also,  I  do  swTar  in  my  heart,  that  notwithstanding 
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any  declaration  or  sentence  of  excommunication,  or 

deprivation,  made   or   granted,   or  to    be   made    or 

granted  by  the  Pope  or  his   successors,  ....  I  will 

bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to   his  Majesty,   his 

heirs,  and  successors;  and  him  and  them  will  defend 

to  the  uttermost  of  my  power  against  all  conspiracies 

and  attempts  whatsoever,"  &;c.     The  other  ran  thus  :  New  oath  of 

"J,   A.  13.,  do  sincerely  promise   and  swear   that  I 

Avill  be   faithful,  and  bear  true  allegiance  to    their 

Majesties  King  William  and  Queen  Mary." 

To  the  adoption  of  this  latter  form  the  bishoiis,  Reasons  for  tak 

ill"'  it. 

and  together  with  them  the  clergy  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  were  probably  induced  by  such 
considerations  as  these :  that  the  obligations  of  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  King  James  had  been  annulled, 
for  that,  1.  He  had  by  his  own  lawless  conduct  made 
it  unlawful  to  them ;  2.  That  by  the  previous  trans- 
actions and  the  actual  state  of  things,  God  and  King 
James  had  made  it  impossible ;  3.  That  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  were  formally  released  from  it, 
l)erhaps  by  law,  certainly  in  reason  and  equity :  con- 
siderations, probably  enforced  by  the  cautious  and 
moderate  terms  of  the  new  oath,  which  promised 
fidelity  to  the  actual  sovereigns,  but  forbore  from 
any  recognition  of  their  abstract  right. 

These  considerations  are  put  forward  in  a  pam-  Publication  on 
phlet,  entitled  "  Ihe  Case  or  the  Irish  Protestants  Protestants. 
in  relation  to  recognising,  or  swearing  allegiance  to, 
and  praying  for.  King  William  and  Queen  JNIary, 
stated  and  resolved."  An  advertisement  prefixed  is 
dated  October  27,  1G90:  but  the  title-jDage  bears 
upon  it,  ''London :  Printed  for  Robert  Clavel,  at  the 
Peacock  in  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  MDCXCL" 
On  these  views  the  author  argues  at  some  length, 
showing  how  the  conduct  of  King  James  had  been 
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Summai  y  of  the 
argument. 


such  as  to  exempt  the  Irish  Protestants  from  their 
allegiance  in  these  several  respects;  and  he  winds 
up  his  argument  thus : 

"  The  conclusion  then  of  all  shall  be :  out  of  the  power 
of  the  king,  who  would  not  be  persuaded  to  preserve  him- 
self, and  neither  could  nor  would  protect  his   Protestant 
subjects  ;  out  of  the  hands  of  merciless  and  barbarous  fellow- 
subjects,  who  VA^ere  bent  to  have  destroyed  both  themselves 
and   their  country,  and  all  in   it,   with   themselves ;   and 
finally,  from  the  lashes  of  the  scourge  of  Christendom  ;  God 
has  brought  us  poor  oppressed  Protestants  under  a  Protes- 
tant prince.     The  case  now  in  short  is,  whether  wo  will 
accept  protection  or  no  I     The  conditions  indeed,  say  our 
adversaries,  are  very  hard.    Yes,  they  are  no  less  than  what 
God  has  made  our  duty,  if  not  our  necessity,  to  swear  to 
bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to,  and  pray  for,  our  deliverers 
and  their  conquerors,  in  that  quality  wherein  we  find  them, 
and  wherein  they  have  delivered  us  and  conquered  them : 
that  is  to  promise  sacredly  to  man  such  subjection,  and  to 
make  to  God  such  prayers,  which  in  our  present  condition, 
even  without  such   promise,  it  were  sin  not  to  do.     In  the 
whole  Revolution,  God  has  not  vouchsafed  to  us,  such  Irish 
Protestants,  who  are  mainly  concerned  in  this  paper,  any 
active  part  in  advancing  these  princes  to  their  power.     He 
has  thought  fit  to  assign  us  still  only  a  passive  lot.     We 
must  acknowledge  it  is  not,  it  has  not  been,  our  business, 
to  set  up  powers,  but  yet  we  must  own  it  is  our  duty  to  obey 
them.     And  no  less  certainly  to  be  thankful  to  God  and 
them,  if  we  may  be  protected  by  them.     The  Scripture  is 
express,  '  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers."* 
Such  certainly  the  conquerors  are.     And,   '  I  exhort  that 
first  of  all  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of 
thanks  be  made  for  all  men,  for  kings  and  all  that  are  put 
in  authority,'  even  for  the  person  of  a  Nero  therefore  at 
that  time ;  and,  if  for  the  froward,  much  more  for  the  good 
and  gentle.'" 

This  pamphlet  is  anonymous.     Speaking  of  him- 
self, the  author  says  in  his  advertisement,  "  In  his 
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irg'uing  he  chose  for  satisfaction  to  proceed  rather 
)n  foundations  of  divinity  than  policy  and  law :  little 
neddling  with  those  grounds,  on  which,  since  the 
vriting  hereof,  he  finds  abler  heads  most  to  build." 
ut  of  the  individual  the  tract  itself  gives  no  indica- 
ion.  A  copy  of  it,  however,  is  preserved  in  Trinity 
'ollege  Library',  bound  in  a  volume  with  twelve 
[others  in  defence  of  the  new  oath  of  allegiance,  this 
eiiig  the  only  one  of  the  thirteen  which  has  a  special 
relation  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland ;  and  in  that 
copy  an  interlineation  in  the  advertisement,  appa- 
rently written  by  a  contemporaneous  hand,  speaks 
of  the  tract  as  the  composition  of  "  a  Bp.  or  Dr.  of 
the  Chair;"  and  a  hand-writing,  different  from  the 
other,  but  in  appearance  of  about  the  same  age,  has 
inscribed  on  the  title-page,  "Bp.  Cork,  and  Bp:  C:" 
The  pamphlet,  therefore,  though  it  has  escaped  the 
notice  of  Harris,  in  his  Writers  of  Ireland,  may  pro- 
bably be  attributed  to  Edward  Wetenhall,  who  had 
suffered  great  oppression  and  cruelty  under  the  late 
tyranny,  and  was  bishop  of  the  united  sees  of  Cork 
and  Ross. 


But  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  tract,  the 
conduct  recommended  by  it  was  followed  by  all  tlie 
Irish  prelates,  with  the  exception  of  only  one  mem- 
ber of  their  body. 

Of  the  bishops,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  Anonjming 
sees  by  the  arbitrary  and  lawless  proceedings  of  King 
James  II.,  and  constrained  to  seek  refuge  in  England, 
Sheridan,  bishop  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  was  one. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Popish  priest  in  the  diocese  of 
Kilmore,  who  had  been  converted  to  a  renunciation 
of  the  Popish  corruptions,  and  an  adoption  of  the 
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truth  of  the  Gospel,  as  professed  by  the  Church,  by 
the  judicious  zeal  of  Bishop  Bedell;  and,  having 
testified  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion,  by  his  un- 
shaken adherence  to  his  adopted  faith  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1G41,  and  by  the  relief  which  he  afforded  in 
that  season  of  persecution  to  many  of  the  afldicted 
members  of  the  Church,  and  even  to  the  venerable 
Bishop  Bedell  himself,  survived  to  see  two  of  his 
sons  elevated  to  the  episcopate :  Patrick,  who  died 
in  1682,  possessed  of  the  bishoprick  of  Cloyne;  and 
William,  who  now  retaliated  the  injuries  inflicted  on 
him  from  his  late  sovereign  by  a  faithful  and  im- 
moveable allegiance.  An  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
authority  of  which,  though  passed  by  the  English 
Legislature,  was  recognised  in  Ireland,  made  it  obli- 
gatory upon  him  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  sove- 
reigns ;  and  his  refusal  to  comply,  although  he 
endeavoured  to  shelter  himself  from  the  penalty  by 
absenting  himself  from  Ireland,  was  followed  by  his 
His  deprivation,  deprivation^  In  fact,  "according  to  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  kingdom,"  as  affirmed  by  Bishop  King, 
in  his  MS.  Correspondence,  "for  absentees  without 
licence,  his  bishoprick  was  forfeited  by  his  absence." 

Mr.  Harris  states,  that,  *'  after  his  deprivation  he 
lived  in  London  many  years,  where  nonjurors,  and 
others  of  his  own  opinion,  resorted  to  his  house,  for 
the  private  exercise  of  their  devotion.  Pie  died," 
adds  Mr.  Harris,  "  as  I  am  informed,  about  the  year 
1716." 

Previously  to  his  death,  however,  he  fell  into  a 
condition  of  great  penury  and  decrepitude.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Ferns,  from  London,  Febru- 
ary, 1704,  Archbishop  King  writes,  as  I  find  in  his 
MS.  correspondence,    "  Bishop    Sheridan   has  been 

2  Ware,  p.  2-14. 
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nth.  me :  he  is  exceeding  poor  and  crazy.  It  is  not 
t  one  of  our  order  should  be  exposed  to  begging, 
hope  my  lords  the  bishops  will  remember  him,  as 
hey  did  last  year:  pray  subscribe  for  me  10/.  as  I 
id  before."  In  two  or  three  other  letters  of  about 
he  same  date,  the  archbishop  notices  to  other  Irisli 
)relates  the  poverty  of  "their  brother  Sheridan," 
vho  thus  appears  to  have  been  supported  by  season- 
ible  contributions  from  the  episcopal  body. 

To  his  immediate  successors  in  the  bishoprick  ueiieveabyias 
ndeed  he  was  probably  at  first  principally  indebted 
'or  support :  and  it  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time 
n  contemplation,  to  procure  a  regular  provision  for 
lim  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  see.  Such  a  project 
was  submitted  to  the  Irish  bishops  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Dodwell,  and  is  thus  commented  upon  by 
Bishop  King,  in  a  letter  of  March  the  3rd,  1702, 
addressed  to  Dr.  Madden,  who  was  the  vehicle  of 
the  proposal : 

"   SiK, 

"  I  perused  the  letter  you  sent  me  from  Mr.  Dod-  Project  for  pro- 
well,  and  communicated  the  contents  of  it  to  my  brothers  sion.  ° 
here,  who  very  much  approved  of  taking  Bishop  Sheridan's 
case  into  consideration,  and  are  desirous  to  do  him  all  the 
justice  in  their  power;  and  do  think  Mr.  DodwelFs  proposal 
may  be  a  handle  to  give  him  some  satisfaction.     They  say, 
by  ancient  practice  and  the  laws  of  the  Church,  a  man  may 
resign  his  bishoprick,  reserving  to  himself  a  pension  out  of 
the  profits  of  it :  that  to  avoid  schism,  many  formalities 
have  been  laid  aside,  and  even  two  bishops  allowed  in  a  see, 
to  which    Mr.    Dodwell  is  no  stranger :    that,  if  such  a 
method  can  be  concerted,  they  would  be  wilHng  to   secure 
the  bishop  a  pension  during  his  life  :  that  his  resignation 
may  express  the  reasons  that  occasion  it,  and  his  deprivation 
by  lay  power  only  may  be  protested  against  in  it,  though 
that  be  not  altogether  his  case,   as  they  conceive  :    they 
rather  lay  it  on  his  deserting  his  charge,   contrary  to  the 
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laws  of  the  Church  and  kingdom,  that  make  that  depriva- 
tion ipso  facto.  But  I  do  think  Mr.  Dodwell  altogether  in 
the  right  in  not  disputing  that  affair,  for  no  good  can  come 
of  such  a  contest ;  whereas,  in  the  way  he  proposes,  some 
claim  of  a  right  to  the  Church  may  be  preserved,  and  in  our 
present  difficult  circumstances  that  is  better  than  nothing. 
I  think  the  bishop  will  be  likewise  justified,  even  on  his 
own  principles  :  for  what  better  can  he  do  I  who,  if  he  come 
to  his  ow^n  diocese,  perhaps  would  not  be  able  to  get  one 
single  person  to  join  with  him. 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  hit  Mr.  DodwelFs 
meaning  in  his  proposal ;  but  if  I  have  not,  he  will,  I 
believe,  take  this  occasion  to  explain  himself.  You  may 
communicate  this  to  him,  with  my  respects  as  an  old  friend, 
and  let  him  know,  if  anything  be  done  in  this  affair,  the 
value  that  the  bishops  here  have  for  his  learning  and  other 
good  qualities,  is  the  chief  ground  of  it ;  and  his  appearing 
in  it  will  prevail  much  still  with  them. 

"  I  heartily  recommend  you  to  God ;  and  am  yours,  &c. 

"  W.  D." 

If  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  at  the  time,  and  with  his 
opportunities  and  means  of  information,  "  did  not 
know  whether  he  hit  Mr.  DodwelFs  meaning  in  his 
proposals,"  a  modern  reader  of  his  correspondence 
may  be  allowed  to  regard  this  occurrence  as  not 
altogether  free  from  obscurity.  It  may,  however, 
be  considered  sufficiently  clear,  that  no  certain  pro- 
vision was  thus  made  for  the  displaced  prelate,  as  he 
was  subsequently  living  on  eleemosynary  contribu- 
tions from  his  brethren. 


Proceeding  in  I   rccur  to    the   date  of  his  deprivation,  which 

consequence  of  ,  i.i 

Bp.  Sheridan's     pcualty,  to  whatovcr  law^  it  be  attributed,   was  m- 

deprivation.  i  i        •  i  r^  i  • 

1C92.  curred  early  m  the  year  1602:  and  it  was  m  con- 

nexion with  this  vacancy,  that  some  proceedings  of 
a  nature  rather  uncommon  and  remarkable  are 
indicated  in  the  Diary  of  Archbishop  Marsh,  under 
that  year. 
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On  the  24th  of  October,  he  notes,     "  The  Lord-  Qncon's  order 

l_^  .  concerning  Dean 

Lieutenant,  by  the  queen's  orders  commanded  me,  s — . 
the  Bishops  of  Meath,  Kildare,  Raphe,  Clogher,  and 
Waterford,  to  give  him  our  opinion  sincerely,  whether 
we  thought  Dr.  S quaUfied  for  a  bishop. 

"  25.  We  gave  our  joint  opinion  in  writing,  that  ^^f^pf  Ji^.^^^.^pon. 
being  a  man  of  an  ill  fame,  we  could  not  judge  him 
qualified  for  a  bishop,  unless  he  should  purge  and 
clear  himself  of  that  fame.  I  gave  an  account 
hereof  to  the  bishops  of  London,  Salisbury,  and 
Coventry.  Lord,  preserve  me  in  this  hazardous 
undertaking,  I  beseech  thee." 

The  subject  is  resumed  on  the  first  of  November  Difficulty  of  act- 
following.       "  This     morning,    the    Archbishop    of 
Dublin  acquainted  us,  (the  six  bishops  before  men- 
tioned,) that  he  had  received  an  order  from  my  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  upon  Dean  S 's  petition,  that  he  and 

the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Patrick's  should  inquire 

into  the  matter  of  the  ill  fame  of  Dr.  S ;  but 

not  having  authority  thereby  to  summon  and  swear 
witnesses,  his  Grace  thought  that  he  could  not  act 
thereby." 

On  the  8rd  of  the  same  month,  "Dean  S r>eans — 's 

petition. 

put  in  a  petition,  that  he  might  be  purged  of  an  ill 
fame,  that  was  objected  against  him,  at  the  Lords' 
bar.  The  petition  was  admitted,  but  the  Archbishop 
of  Cashel,  the  Bishops  of  Meath,  Derry,  and  Water- 
ford,  dissented.  Then  the  house  in  a  confused, 
tumultuous  manner  desired  the  speaker  to  acquaint 
his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that  they  made 
their  request  that  the  queen  would  take  no  notice  of 

any  private  whispers  concerning  Dean  S ,  until  he 

had  purged  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords'  house." 

What  were  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  the  uncertainty  and 
Diary  makes  no   mention;  but   the  author  of  the  ceeding. 
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Conduct  of  the 
bishops. 


Result  of  the  op- 
position. 


Dlanj  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  pregnant  with 
evil  consequences  to  himself.  For  having  added, 
that  "my  Lord  Lieutenant  thereupon  entered  the 
house  in  his  royal  robes ;"  and  having  given  a  sum- 
mary of  the  ensuing  proceedings  in  the  house,  he 
subjoins,  with  evident  reference  to  the  foregoing 
account :  "  O  Lord  !  look  upon  me  in  mercy,  and 
deliver  me  from  the  great  calamities  and  troubles 
that  this  affair  is  like  to  bring  upon  me,  wherein  I 
endeavour  only  to  discharge  a  good  conscience,  O 
Lord !  and  that  thou  knowest,  who  knowest  all  things. 
Hear  me,  O  God^,  hear  me  and  deliver  me,  I  most 
humbly  beseech  thee  !" 

On  the  0th,  he  remarks:  "We,  the  bishops 
concerned,  agreed  upon  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  my 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  representing  the 

whole  of  Dr.  S 's  business  to  his  grace,  which 

was  subscribed  by  all  the  six  bishops  but  Kildare 
and  Raphe.  The  four  subscribers  also  sent  letters 
to  their  friends  to  the  same  purpose,  namely,  to  the 
Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield;  the  Bishop  of 
Meatli  to  the  Bishop  of  London;  the  Bishop  of 
Clogher  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  and  the  Bishop 
of  Waterford  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury :  and  the 
Bishop  of  Derry  also  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester. Lord,  grant  that  these  letters  may  have 
their  due  effect,  to  the  glory  of  thy  name,  and  the 
good  of  thy  Church." 

With  the  exception  of  a  brief  note,  the  24th  of 
the  same  month,  "About  this  time  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  Bishop  of  London  about  this  affair, 
which  I  answered  by  the  next  post,"  the  Diary 
contains  no  further  particulars.  But  the  foregoing 
narrative,  scanty  as  it  is,  may  be  thought  to  possess 
^ome  interest  for  the  ecclesiastical  inquirer,  exem- 
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plifying  a  successful  opposition  to  an  intention   of 
fntroducing  an  unworthy  person  into  the  government 

•f  the  Church.     I  say  successful,  for  tlie  individual 
whose  character  was  thus  brought  into  question  was 

certainly  never  advanced  to  the  episcopate,  though 
m's  younger   brother  was,    some    years    afterwards, 

a-omoted    to    one    of   the   highest    stations  in    the 

'hurch,  which  he  adorned  by   his    virtues,    as    he 

Klified  it  by  his  talents  and  learning. 

It  is   with    evident  allusion  to    this    case    that  Bishop  Bumefs 

account  of  the 

►ishop  Burnet  speaks    in  his  Histori/  of  his  Own  occurrence. 

\Times,  though  his  epithet  of  "  great"  appears  inaptly 

chosen  to  designate  a  "  family"  distinguished  by  no 

•ank,    or    i:)roperty,    or   political    influence    in    the 

'ountry.     "  The  state  of  Ireland,"  he  says,   "  leads 

me  to  insert  here  a  very  jDarticular  instance  of  the 

queen's  pious  care  in  the  disposing  of  bishopricks. 

iord  Sidney  was  so  far  engaged  in  the  interest  of  a 

;eat   family   of  Ireland,    that    he    was    too    easily 

rough t    on    to    recommend    a    branch  of  it   to   a 

^acant  see.     The  representation  was  made  with  an 

undue  character  of  the  person;  so  the  queen  granted 

it.     But  when  she  understood  that  he  lay  under  a 

^ery  bad  character,  she  wrote  a  letter  with  her  own 

band  to  Lord  Sidney,  letting  him  know  what  she 

had  heard,  and  ordered   him   to   call   for  six   Irish 

>ishops,  whom  she  named  to  him,   and  to  require 

:hem  to  certify  to  her  their  opinion  of  that  person. 

'hey  all  agreed   that  he   laboured  under  ill  fame; 

land,  till  that  was  examined  into,  they  did  not  think 

it  proper  to  promote  him;  so  that  matter  was  let 

fall.     I  do  not  name  the  person,  for  I  intend  not  to 

leave  a  blemish  on  him,  but  set  this  down  as  an 

|example  fit  to  be  imitated  by  Christian  princes." 

In  the  end,  the  bishoprick  of  Kilmore  was  con-  Translation  of 

Bishop  Smith. 
D 
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from  Kilmoie, 


ferred  on  William  Smith,  bishop  of  Raphoe,  one  of 
the  prelates  who  had  been  driven  for  a  season  from 
their  sees  by  the  tyranny  of  the  preceding  reign. 
Arciagii  separated  A  fow  montlis,  howover,  before  his  translation,  the 
bishoprick  of  Ardagh,  which  had  in  ancient  times 
formed  an  independent  see,  but  had  been  united  to 
Kilmore  in  1603,  though  again  separated  by  the 
spontaneous  act  of  Bishop  Bedell  in  1633,  and  again 
united  in  1663,  was  on  the  present  vacancy  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  separate  pastor,  in  the  person  of 
Ulysses  Burgh,  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  of  Dublin 
University,  and  Dean  of  Emly,  who  was  consecrated 
in  September,  1692.  Mr.  Harris,  who  states  the 
fact,  assigns  no  special  cause  either  for  the  separa- 
tion at  this  time,  or  for  the  reunion  of  the  bishop- 
ricks  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  wheu. 
Bishop  Burgh  having  died  in  the  interval,  they  were 
again  brought  into  union,  and  committed  to  tlie 
oversight  of  William  Smith,  who  became  Bishop  of 
Kilmore  and  Ardagh, 


and  reunited. 


Preferment  of  a 
Scotch  prelate, 


who  had  been 
deprived  of  his 
bishoprick. 


This  translation  of  Bishop  Smith  from  Raphoe 
now  caused  occasion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Scotch 
prelate,  Alexander  Cairncross  or  Cairncastle,  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  on  whom  severe  sufferings  had 
been  inflicted  by  the  two  great  divisions  of  sectarists, 
the  Presbyterians  and  the  Papists.  His  episcopal 
principles  had  first  caused  him  to  be  obnoxious  to 
the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  by  whom  he  was  rigorously 
treated  and  expelled  from  Glasgow.  By  his  reluc- 
tance to  abandon  the  obligations  of  his  Protestant 
faith,  he  had  afterwards  become  offensive  to  King 
James,  and  was  deposed  from  his  archbishoprick, 
because,  as  Mr.  Harris  states,  he  would  not  accede 
to  the  measure  of  abrogating  the  oaths  which  were 
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rcqiiired  of  Papists  as  a  qualification  for  serving  in 
civil  employments;  or  because,  as  related  by  the 
Rev.  John  Skinner,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Scotland,  ii.  502,  he  hesitated  in  complying  with  an 
order  to  punish  for  presumption  one  of  the  clergy  of 
his  diocese,  who,  before  a  numerous  auditory  in  the 
.High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  presence  of 
most  of  the  privy  council  and  many  of  the  bishops, 
had  set  forth  and  argued  against  the  corruptions  and 
perils  of  popery. 

His   sentence   of    deprivation   was    accordingly  causes  of  his 
pronounced   in    1687,   in   pursuance   of  letters    of  Raphoe!"^" 
deprivation  from  King  James.     But  his  cause  was 
taken  up  by  the  succeeding  sovereign;  and  through 
the  intercession  and  influence  of  Gilbert   Burnet, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  king's  letters-patent  were 
issued  for  his  aj)pointment  to  the  see  of  Raphoe,  the 
16th  of  JNIay,  1693,  partly  in  compensation  of  his        1693. 
former  losses  and    sufferings,   and  partly  to  "open 
an  inlet  and   shelter  in  his  diocese  to  the  Scotch 
episcopal  clergy,  who  were  forced  to  fly  from  Scot- 
land on  the  score  of  their  religion':"  a  poor  com- 
pensation to  the   individual  for  the  dej^rivation  of 
his    rightful    dignity    in    his    own   country,    and    a 
very  insuflficient   and  unsatisfactory  exchange  to  the 
Scotch  clergy  for  stations  of  honour  and  emolument 
in  their  own  apostolical  church,  which  they  had  the 
pain  of  seeing  sacrificed  by  the  new  government  to 
the  innovations  of  modern  sectarianism. 

To  the  Scottish  clersTj  in  this  their  season  of  Relief  given  to 

^•'  ^  ^  Scottish  clergy 

privation   and    distress,    pecuniary    assistance    was  from  Ireland. 
rendered  by  their  Irish  brethren.     From  Mr.  Skin- 
ner's  Ecclesiastical  History   of  Scotland  we  learn, 
that  one  of  the  ejected  ministers  obtained  a  brief, 

^  Ware,  p.  277. 
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soon  after  this  period,  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  for  collecting  money  among  tlie  well- 
disposed  in  that  kingdom  for  the  relief  of  the  suffer- 
ing clergy  in  Scotland.  With  tliis  sanction,  and 
by  the  able  assistance  of  Archbishop  Kiug, 
Avho  occupied  at  the  time,  first,  the  bishoprick  of 
Derry,  and  then  the  metropolitan  see  of  Dublin,  he 
collected  above  nine  hundred  pounds;  which,  with 
other  contributions  in  Scotland  and  England,  was  of 
great  service  both  to  the  bishops  and  to  the  clergy. 
Letters  from  Archbishop  King  to  Mr.  Millar,  the 
clergyman  employed  on  the  occasion,  are  stated  by 
Mr.  Skinner  to  be  in  existence,  expressing  the  most 
cordial  goodwill  to  him  and  to  his  cause.  Among 
Benefaction  of      tlio  bcuefactors  was  Bishop  Cairncross,  who  dyino:, 

Bishop  Cairn-  ^  ... 

whilst  these  sums  were  in  collecting,  left  by  his  will 


cross : 


the  tenth  of  his  personal  estate  to  the  distressed 
episcopal  clergy  of  Scotland.  During  his  incum- 
bency he  had  repaired  the  palace  at  Raplioe,  which 
had  been  burned  by  King  James's  army:  and  his 
funeral,  in  1701,  was  solemnised  in  the  cathedral  of 
his  death;  hls  dloccso,  amldst  a  large  attendance  of  the  neigh- 

bouring nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  as  clergy,  the 
last  offices  being  celebrated,  and  a  funeral  sermon 
preached,  by  Bishop  King.  In  a  letter  of  May  16, 
1701,  to  the  Lord  Primate,  the  Bishop  of  Derry 
says:  ''I  think  myself  in  duty  bound  to  acquaint 
your  Grace,  tliat  the  Bishop  of  Raphoe  died  the 
14th  instant,  about  eleven  in  the  morning.  I 
attended  him  in  his  sickness,  and  administered  the 
holy  sacrament  and  other  offices  of  the  Church  to 
him.  He  behaved  himself  with  great  patience  and 
submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  died  as  became  a 
good  Christian.  He  has  left  a  tenth  of  all  his  goods 
and  chattels  to  the  distressed  episcopal    clergy  of 
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Scotland.  He  laid  out  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds 
on  the  manse-house  of  Raphoe,  and  it  will  take 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds  more  to  finish  it." 
And  in  another  letter,  of  the  6th  of  June,  1701, 
which  communicated  the  event  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  the  preacher  notices,  that  there  "  attended  funeral  sermon  by 

Bishop  King. 

a  great  concourse  of  the  common  people;  many,"  he 
adds,  "  that,  I  believe,  never  heard  a  bishop  preach 
before."  In  the  course  of  Bishop  King's  corre- 
spondence occur  occasional  letters  to  the  Bishop  of 
Raphoe,  whom,  with  obvious  reference  to  his  former 
dignity  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  constantly 
addresses  with  the  compellation  of  "  your  Grace." 

Bishop  Sheridan  was  the  only  member  of  the  Few  irish  non- 
Irish  episcopate,  who  was  deprived  of  his  dignity  for 
refusing  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  the  new  sove- 
reigns. Of  the  inferior  Irish  clergy,  some,  but  so 
far  as  I  can  learn  not  many,  conceived  the  like 
objection  to  taking  the  new  oaths,  and  accordingly 
suffered  the  like  penalty  of  deprivation.  Amongst 
these  was  the  celebrated  Charles  Leslie,  son  of  the  chariesLesUe. 
late  eminent  Bishop  of  Clogher,  and  Chancellor  of 
the  cathedral  of  Connor,  whose  great  abilities  and 
theological  erudition  and  powerful  writings  in  defence 
of  Christianity,  of  episcopacy,  and  of  the  principles, 
doctrines,  and  ministry  of  the  Church,  were  ample 
reasons  for  causing  him  to  be  distinguished  as  one 
of  the  chief,  if  not  the  chief,  of  the  Irish  non-jurors. 
After  the  revolution  he  relinquished  his  ecclesiastical  His life after  the 

.  ^  revolution. 

preferments,  and  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes, 
first  of  King  James,  and,  after  his  death,  of  his  son. 
By  several  visits  which  he  made  to  the  courts  of  St. 
Germain  and  Bar  le  Due,  as  well  as  by  his  writings, 
he  was  rendered  so  obnoxious  to  the  government 
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Hie  de-itli. 


Representation 
of  his  conduct  by 
his  enemies. 


of  the  new  sovereigns,  that  he  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  retiring 
to  the  pretender's  court.  He  vras  there  allowed  to 
officiate  in  a  private  chapel  after  the  manner  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  was  assiduous  in  his  endea- 
vours to  convert  the  pretender  to  the  faith  and 
worship  of  that  Church.  But,  perceiving  his  labours 
to  be  ineffectual,  and  having  undergone  many  diffi- 
culties through  evil  report  and  good  report,  he 
returned  to  England  in  1721,  where  he  prepared  a 
collection  of  his  theological  works  for  the  press. 
Thence  he  retired  to  his  native  country,  Ireland; 
and  after  about  a  twelvemonth's  interval,  died  in 
the  tranquillity  of  domestick  retirement,  on  his  own 
property  at  Glaslough,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan, 
April  13,  1722\ 

Charles  Leslie  was  no  favourite,  and  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  stood  in  an  unmerited  degree  of 
disesteem,  with  those  who  filled  the  high  places  of 
the  English  Church.  Birch,  in  his  Life  of  Arch- 
hishop  TilloUon,  referring  to  Bishop  Burnet's  His- 
tory of  his  Oivn  Times,  relates,  that  "  though  a 
declared  enemy  to  the  revolution  afterwards,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  began  the  war  in 
Ireland  against  James  IT.,  affirming,  in  a  speech 
solemnly  made,  that  he,  by  declaring  himself  a 
Papist,  could  no  longer  be  king;  since  he  could  not 
be  the  defender  of  our  faith,  nor  the  head  of  our 
Church;  dignities,  so  inherent  in  the  crown,  that  he, 
who  was  incapable  of  these,  could  not  hold  it.  And, 
as  he  animated  the  people  with  this  speech,  so  some 
actions  followed  under  his  conduct,  in  which  several 
men  were  killed'." 


^  Harris's  Writers  of  Ireland,  p.  283.    Nichols's  Z2V.  Anecd.  i.  195, 
"  P.  325. 
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Of  tlie  inconstancy  here  attributed  to  him,   if  ms justification 

.  Mil  n  1^111  of  himself. 

truly  attributed,  he  must  or  course  bear  the  blame; 
but  equity  demands  that  he  should  have  credit  for 
the  denial,  which  all  his  life  he  made,  and  frequently 
and  publicldy  provoked  his  antagonists  to  disprove 
it,  *'that  he  ever  acted  out  of  his  profession  as  a 
divine,  and  his  office  as  a  magistrate;  and,  above  all, 
that  he  ever  took  up  arms  for  or  against  any  govern- 
ment." In  agreement  with  this,  Harris,  in  his 
Writers  of  Ireland,  states,  that,  "  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1689,  a  brisk  skirmish  occurred  near 
Leslie's  residence,  in  which  near  two  hundred  of  the 
Irish  were  slain,  but  he,  with  his  family,  was  at  the 
time  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  received  the  first 
account  of  it  some  time  after  at  Chester'." 

Birch  speaks  also   with  unjust   depreciation   of  Hisuterarycha- 

racter  and  works. 

the  literary  character  of  Charles  Leslie,  whom  he 
describes  as  "  a  man  of  some  learning  and  wit,  but 
accompanied  with  a  vein  of  scurrility,  that  must 
render  his  writings  in  general  disgustful  to  the 
present  age  and  posterity,  however  applauded  in  his 
own  time,  and  by  his  own  party."  Of  his  political 
writings  I  forbear  to  speak.  But,  with  respect  to 
his  theological  works,  the  Church  was  indebted  to 
him  for  a  demonstration  of  the  certainty  of  revealed 
religion  against  the  Deists;  for  a  demonstration  of 
the  certainty  of  Christianity  against  the  Jews;  for  a 
vindication  of  the  Church  of  England  against  the 
Church  of  Rome;  of  the  divine  institution  of  baptism 
against  the  Quakers;  of  the  necessity  of  episcopal 
ordination  against  the  Presbyterians;  of  the  divinity 
of  our  blessed  Lord  against  the  Socinians.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  in  general,  not  only  of  his  own 
but  of  succeeding  ages,  have  acknowledged  the  debt ; 
and  the  works  of  Charles  Leslie  still  continue  to  be 

'^  r.  280. 
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liolden  in  esteem,  not  indeed  for  the  allurements  of 
an  elaborate  style,  but  for  their  soundness  of  argu- 
ment, their  perspicuity  of  reasoning,  their  earnestness 
of  sentiment,  and  withal  their  substantial  support  of 
the  Christian  verity.  Of  Leslie's  argumentative 
powers  in  particular,  Dr.  Johnson  had  formed  a  high 
estimate.  Having  on  a  certain  occasion,  as  related  by 
Mr.  Boswell,  spoken  slightingly  of  the  reasoning 
of  the  non-juring  divines,  and  made  objections  to 
the  several  claims  advanced  in  favour  of  William 
Law  and  Jeremy  Collier,  of  Kenn  and  of  Kettlewell, 
in  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  do  you  think  of 
Leslie?"  he  said,  "  Charles  Leslie  I  had  forgotten. 
Leslie  was  a  reasoner,  and  a  reasoner  who  was  not  to 
he  reasoned  againsPT 

Of  other  Irish  non-juring  clergymen,  the  names 
have  not  fallen  under  my  notice,  unless  it  be  that  of 
the  learned  Henry  Dodwell,  w4io,  however,  though 
a  native  of  Ireland,  held  the  Camden  professorship 
of  history  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  office 
he  relinquished  in  1688,  on  account  of  the  new  oath 
of  allegiance.  An  earnest  and  able  letter,  a  copy  of 
which,  in  MS.,  is  now  lying  before  me,  addressed  to 
one  of  the  newly-appointed  English  bishops,  pro- 
bably Pearson,  bishop  of  Chester,  wdth  whom,  as 
well  as  with  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  he  had 
been  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  contains  a  full 
exposition  of  his  sentiments  on  that  very  perplexing 
and  jminful  subject. 


Converts. 


It  appears  to  have  been  from  motives  altogether 
independent  of  this  question  that  Thomas  Fitzgerald, 
an  incumbent  in  the  Queen's  County,  quitted  the 
parishes  of  Ballyadam  and  Fontstown,  and  turned 
Papist,    as    noted    in    Archbishop    Marsh's    Diary^ 
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under  the  date  of  December  22,  1690;  as  about 
two  years  before  a  conversion  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion bad  taken  place,  of  a  Popish  priest  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church.  The  motives  of  the  former 
are  not  stated:  those  of  the  latter,  Neal  Carolan, 
arose  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  Church's 
doctrines,  the  result  of  which  is  related  by  himself 
in  a  book  entitled  "  Motives  of  Conversion  to  the 
Catholick  Faith,  as  it  is  professed  in  the  reformed 
Church  of  England."  The  articles  Avhich  he  dis- 
cusses in  this  book  are,  "  The  infallibility  of  the 
Pope;  transubstantiation;  half-communion;  image 
worship;  and  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue^." 

About  the  same  time  another  see  was  vacated,  ifacket, bishop 

of  Down  and 

under  circumstances  almost  as  singular  as  they  were  <^'onnor. 

disreputable    and    detrimental.      In    1672    Thomas 

Hacket,   a  native    of  England,    but  a  graduate  of 

Dublin,  bejieficed  in  Hertfordshire,  and  a  chaplain 

of  King    Charles   II ,  had  been   promioted    to  the 

diocese  of  Down  and  Connor.     But  for  the  twenty 

succeeding  years  he  had  been  notoriously  neghgent 

of  his  pastoral  office,  and  for  the  most  part  absent 

from  his  sphere  of  duty,  and  resident  in  England. 

His  diocese  suffered  the  natural  consequences  of  his  Negicct  of  ins 

absence  and  neglect,  in  the  deteriorated  condition  of 

his   clergy.     A  disposition  appears  to  have  at  one 

time  existed,  in  a  quarter  not  distinctly  indicated,  to 

extend  an  unmerited  and  unbecoming  indulgence  to 

this  delinquency.    This  is  intimated  in  the  answer  to  a 

letter  of  congratulation  from  Primate  Boyle,  on  the 

elevation  of  Dr.  Tillotson  to  the  archbishoprick  of 

Canterbury,  wherein   the  archbishop  says,   "As  to 

your  former   letter,   dated  three  days   before,  con- 

^  Harris's  Writers  of  Ireland,  p.  204. 
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cerning  a  coadjutor  for  the  bishoprick  of  Down,  I 
never  heard  the  least  syllable  of  it :  and,  if  any  such 
were  designed,  I  would  oppose  it  to  my  power,  as  an 
example  of  very  ill  consequences.  I  think  it  much 
fitter  to  have  the  bishoprick  made  void,  for  the 
bishop's  scandalous  neglect  of  his  charge ^" 

This  letter  is  dated  June  11,  1691.  But  not- 
withstanding the  decided  language  of  Archbishop 
Tillotson,  and  the  evident  propriety  and  urgency  of 
the  intended  proceeding,  two  years  and  a  half 
elapsed   before   any   movement   was   made   in  the 

His  deprivation,  affair.  Thon,  however,  a  royal  commission  was 
issued,  Dec.  19,  1693,  addressed  to  the  Bishops  of 
Meath,  Dromore,  and  Derry,  for  inquiring  into  his 
alleged  neglect :  and  the  commissioners,  or  any  two 
of  them,  were  empowered  by  the  king  and  queen  to 
"exercise  all  manner  of  jurisdictions,  privileges,  and 
pre-eminencies,  touching  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  in  the  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  to 
visit  and  reform  all  errors,  abuses,  offences,  contempts, 
and  enormities,  committed  or  permitted  by  the  said 
Bishop  Hackett,  or  any  of  the  clergy  in  the  said 
diocese."  Wiseman,  bishop  of  Dromore,  was  pre- 
vented by  bad  health  from  acting.  But  the  com- 
mission was  executed  by  Dopping,  bishop  of  Meath, 
and  King,  bishop  of  Derry,  who,  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1694,  suspended  him  from  the  exercise  of 
his  office ;  and  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month  de- 
prived him,  for  simony  in  conferring  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  and  for  other  grievous  enormities  com- 
mitted in  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction. 

Punishment  of  By  virtuc  of  tlicir  commission  also,  they  after- 

wards, for  non-residence  and  neglect  of  his  pastoral" 
care  and  other  offences,  deprived  Leonard  Matthews, 
^  Birch's  Life,  p.  2G7. 
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rchdeacon  of  Down,  of  five  out  of  nine  parishes  of  Matthews,  arch- 

,  111./-  deacon  of  Down. 

which  he  was  the  incumbent,  and  suspended  him  from 
his  function  and  benefices  during  the  king's  pleasure. 
They  also  deprived  Thomas  Ward,  dean  of  Connor, 
of  his  benefice  for  incontinence,  and  censured  and 
suspended  other  clergymen  for  misdemeanours.  The 
archdeacon  appealed  against  the  sentence,  and  peti- 
tioned three  successive  Lord  Chancellors,  Cox,  Free- 
man, and  Phif>ps,  for  a  commission  of  delegates,  to 
hear  and  determine  his  appeal ;  and  in  1704  he 
printed  his  case  in  a  volume  of  small  folio,  of  207 
pages,  intituled,  The  Argument  of  ArcMeacon  Mat- 
thews for  a  Commission  of  Delegates  wpon  his  Appeals 
and  Querel  of  Nullities,  wherein  he  impugned,  with 
great  appearance  of  legal  research  and  erudition,  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  judges,  annexing  a  copy  of  "  The 
Lisburn  Commission  Ecclesiastical,  to  which  the 
foregoing  argument  refers."  His  efforts,  however, 
for  counteracting  the  judgment  were  altogether,  and, 
as  should  seem,  deservedly  ineffectual ;  and  on  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  different  hearings,  before  so  many 
courts  and  judicatures,  he  was  always  condemned. 

Meanwhile  the  sentence  of  the  commissioners  Bishop  Foley. 
was  acquiesced  in  by  the  other  condemned  parties, 
in  common  with  the  deprived  prelate,  whose  place 
was  in  a  few  months  supplied  by  Samuel  Foley, 
who  was  well  qualified,  by  the  religious  character  of  ins  character. 
his  life  and  deportment,  accompanied  with  a  sweet- 
ness of  temper  and  affability  of  manner,  to  repair,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  injury  done  by  his  unworthy  pre- 
decessor, had  it  not  pleased  Divine  Providence  to 
remove  him  from  his  trust  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  first  of  his  episcopate.  Some  MSS. 
left  by  him  under  the  title  of  "  Foley's  Collections, 
out  of  several  authors,  relating  to  the  points  in  con- 
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Bishop  Walking-    Churcll." 
ton. 


troversy  between  us  and  the  Papists,"  are  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  of  which  he  was  a 
fellow:  and  in  an  unpublished  letter  of  Bishop 
King,  of  Oct.  24,  1696,  in  the  MS.  correspondence 
to  be  noticed  presently,  he  is  recorded  as  a  person 
"  very  meritorious,  very  useful  and  laborious  in  the 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  bishoprick  of 
Down  and  Connor  by  Edward  Walkington,  who  had 
been  formerly  a  senior  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
and  subsequently  Archdeacon  of  Ossory,  and  was 
then  appointed  Chaplain  to  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  in  the  first  Parliament  holden  in  Dublin 
in  the  reign  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary. 
Cause  of  his  pro-  By  the  recommendatiou  of  that  House  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  sees  of  Down  and  Connor  on  the  death 
of  Bishop  Foley  in  1695,  the  first  or  rather  the  only 
example  which  occurs  to  me  of  a  promotion  to  a 
bishoprick  from  such  a  recommendation. 


other  episcopal 
appointments. 


Bishop  Rider. 


There  were  some  other  episcopal  appointments 
made  about  this  time  in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  but 
they  were  required  by  vacancies  which  occurred 
more  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  than  those  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted.  On  the  death  of 
Bishop  Roan  in  September,  1692,  who  left  it  on 
record  in  his  will,  that  he  had  been  "  disabled  from 
doing  those  works  of  charity  which  he  had  intended'"," 
having  "been  stripped  of  all  his  substance  at  the 
revolution,  so  that  he  had  little  left  him,  and  much 
debt  accrued  from  the  injury  of  the  times,"  Henry 
Rider  was  advanced  from  the  archdeaconry  of 
Ossory  to  the  bishoprick  of  Killaloe,  and  conse- 
crated at  Dunboyne  in  the  diocese  of  Meath,  by  the 
Archbishop    of    Cashel,    the   licence    of   the    Lord 

10  Ware,  p.  508. 
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Primate  and  the  Bishop  of  Meath  being  first  for  that 
purpose  obtained.  On  the  translation,  in  December 
of  the  same  year,  of  Bishop  Jones  from  the  see  of 
Cloyne  to  that  of  St.  Asaph  in  Wales,  the  vacancy 
was  filled  by  Dr.  Willam  Palliser,  a  senior  fellow  Bishop  Puuiser. 
of  the  college  and  publick  professor  of  divinity,  who 
was  consecrated  the  following  March  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  in  the  college  chapel.  And  on 
the  death  of  Bishop  Otway  in  March,  1693,  John 
Hartstong,  archdeacon  of  Limerick,  who  as  such  stoVg.^ 
had  been  attainted  by  King  James's  Parliament,  was 
at  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  advanced 
to  the  see  of  Ossory,  under  circumstances  no  other- 
wise remarkable,  than  that  he  was  only  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  age. 

It  was  also  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  Death  of  Archw- 

'f  shop  Francis 

16th  of  November,  1693,  that  the  archiepiscopal  ^^""''^^^^ 
see  of  Dublin  was  vacated  by  the  death  of  Francis 
Marsh,  who  had  occupied  it  since  the  year  1681, 
being  one  of  the  prelates  who  for  their  personal 
safety  were  constrained  to  fly  from  the  persecutions 
of  King  James's  reign,  and  being  included  in  the 
first  list  of  those  who  were  proscribed  by  his  act  of 
attainder.  A  brief  character  of  him  is  cited  in 
Ware's  History  of  the  Bishops' \  as  given  by  Dopping, 
bishop  of  Meath,  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon, 
November  the  18th,  "  that  he  was  a  prelate  greatly 
skilled  in  the  Greek  language,  and  in  the  Stoick 
philosophy,  aftable,  mild,  grave,  and  of  an  un- 
blameable  life."  It  is  a  circumstance  highly  com- 
mendatory of  his  character  in  youth,  that  being  a  his  character. 
fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  he 
was,   on  the  promotion  of   Jeremy  Taylor  to  the 

"  P.  358. 
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TTis  connexion      (liocGse  of  Dowii  and  Connor  in  1660,  immediately 

with  Bishop  t       i  i      n 

Jeremy  Taylor,  brouglit  over  to  Ireland  by  that  emment  prelate, 
admitted  by  him  to  deacon's  and  priest's  orders,  and 
soon  afterwards  installed  by  his  influence  in  the 
deanery  of  Connor.  The  deanery  of  Armagh,  and 
the  archdeaconry  of  Dromore;  the  sees  of  Limerick, 
Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe;  those  of  Kilmore  and 
Ardagh;  and  lastly,  the  metropolitan  see  of  Dublin; 
were  his  successive  preferments.  His  name  and 
posterity  have  been  perpetuated  by  his  marriage 
with  Mary,  the  second  daughter  of  his  illustrious 
patron. 

Dublin  offered  to         Upou  hls  doath  the  see  of  Dublin  was  offered  to 

Bishop  Tennison. 

Dr.  Thomas  Tennison,  who  in  January,  1692,  had 
been  consecrated  to  the  bishoprick  of  Lincoln,  and 
who  not  long  after  succeeded  Tillotson  in  the  arch- 
bishoprick  of  Canterbury.  He  is  stated  to  have 
been  willing  to  accept  the  present  offer  under  certain 
conditions.  For  "  that,  as  a  just  motive  to  his 
acceptance  of  it;,  he  requested  of  King  William,  in 
behalf  of  the  i30or  clergy,  that  the  forfeited  impro- 
priations, belonging  to  the  estates  of  Papists,  might 
be  all  restored  to  the  respective  parish  churches: 
and  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  say  it  was  a  reason- 
able proposition.  But  some  unforeseen  difficulties 
arising,  the  project  was  not  carried  into  execution'"." 
ZZ^Z^'T""'  The  offer,  having  been  thus  declined,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Narcissus  Marsh,  whom,  in  1691,  we  have 
already  noticed  to  have  been  promoted  from  the 
bishoprick  of  Ferns  and  Leigh lin  to  the  archiepis- 
copal  see  of  Cashel ;  who  now,  on  the  24th  of  May, 
'6^^-  1694,  was  advanced  to  the  more  elevated  and  im- 
portant government  of  the  arch-diocese  of  DubHn;. 
and  to  whom  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 

^^  Ware,  358. 


Dublin. 
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advert,  on  his  further  advancement  to  the  primacy 
in  1702,  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
He  was  engaged  in  his  triennial  visitation  of  his 
province  of  Cashel,  when  he  was  apprised  of  his 
intended  translation,  as  noticed  in  the  following 
extract  from  his  Diary: 

"  April  20.     The  news  came  to  Cork,  while  I  was  there,   Account  of  his 


promotion. 


that  their  Majesties  were  pleased  to  declare  I  should  be 
translated  to  the  see  of  Dublin,  and  accordingly  the  king's 
letter  was  sent  over  for  that  purpose  ;  and  all  this  without 
my  knowledge,  or  any  means  used  by  me  for  obtaining  it. 
O  Lord,  thy  ways  are  wonderful :  and,  as  this  is  thy  sole 
doing,  so  I  beseech  thee  to  grant  me  sufficient  assistance  of 
thy  Holy  Spirit  to  enable  me  to  perform  the  work  which 
thou  hast  assigned  me.     Amen." 

Tlie  archbishop  was   enthroned  in  St.  Patrick's,  nis  diligence  in 


office. 


Dublin,  on  the  26th  of  May,  his  patent  having  been 
passed  on  the  24th.  And  the  succeeding  entries  in 
his  Diary ^  during  the  six  succeeding  months,  show 
the  promptitude  and  diligence  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  visitation  of  his  new  diocese  and 
province,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  desire  and 
prayer  that  "all  the  rules  he  made  at  these  his 
visitations  might  be  duly  observed,  and  that  all 
might  tend  to  God's  honour  and  glory."  To  one  of 
these  entries,  in  particular,  attention  may  be  directed, 
as  indicating  an  episcopal  irregularity,  which  must 
be  presumed  to  have  appeared  in  one  of  his  suffra- 
gans, and  which  the  metropolitan  of  course  con- 
sidered that  his  duty  required  him  to  rectify. 
''  Nov.  26.  This  day  I  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  JJ;s;op;urrcg'" 
Leighlin  and  Ferns,  admonishing  him  not  to  ordain  ^'^"*-'' 
any  but  such  as  are  to  be  preferred  in  his  own 
diocese,  nor  to  admit  any  out  of  another  diocese 
into  his  without  letters  dimissory,"     And  it  may  be 
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Archbishop 
Marsh's  library. 


here  convenient  to  notice,  as  falling  within  the  scope 
of  our  present  narrative,  the  excellent  provision 
made  by  the  archbishop  for  the  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  his  diocese,  in  the  noble  library  which  he 
built,  furnished,  and  endowed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  archiepiscopal  palace.  The  library  of  Dr. 
Edward  Stillingfleet,  formerly  bishop  of  Worcester, 
being  to  be  sold,  was  purchased  by  Archbishop 
Marsh,  who  added  to  it  his  own  collection  of  books, 
and  deposited  the  whole  in  a  building  constructed 
by  him  for  the  purpose,  at  the  estimated  cost  of 
more  than  4000/.  To  render  it  more  useful  to  the 
publick,  he  added  a  handsome  endowment  to  the 
amount  of  250/.  a  year,  for  a  librarian  and  sub- 
librarian to  attend  at  certain  prescribed  hours.  And 
for  the  continual  security  of  the  benefaction,  he 
obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  settle  and  preserve 
it  in  perpetuity.  At  the  era  of  its  establishment  it 
was  of  singular  value  and  advantage:  and  as  such  it 
is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Harris,  who  "  acknowledged  it 
from  a  long  experience  to  be  the  only  useful  library 
in  the  kingdom,  being  open  to  all  strangers,  and  at 
all  seasonable  times."  He  lamented,  however,  the 
want  of  one  provision  to  make  it  complete;  namely, 
a  supply  of  books  from  the  time  of  its  establish- 
ment: "there  being  only  the  small  fund  of  10/.  a 
year  allotted  for  this  purpose,  which  is  little  more 
than  sufficient  to  keep  the  books  in  order."  But 
on  this  subject  there  will  be  occasion  hereafter  to 
speak  more  at  length. 


Death  of  Queen 
Mary. 

1694. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  year  in  which  Arch- 
bishop Marsh  had  been  translated  to  Dublin,  the 
queen  died;  an  event  which  he  thus  feelingly  records 
in  his  Diarj/:  "  1694,  Dec.  28.     This  morning  about 
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one  of  the  clock  died  that  most  excellent  princess, 
Mary,  queen  of  England,  at  her  house  at  Ken- 
sington; and  left  me  the  greatest  of  her  admirers, 
and  faithfullest  of  her  subjects,  to  lament  her  death, 
and  the  loss  of  the  three  kingdoms  thereby,  until  it 
shall  please  God  to  call  me  to  follow  her  for  ever, 
and  to  be  (if  it  may  so  please  my  heavenly  Father) 
where  I  have  good  hope  to  believe  that  she  is.  'Sit 
anima  mea  cum  anima  dominse  mese,  hoc  est,  in 
intimis  Paradisi  penetralibus,' "  Without  entering 
on  the  difficult  questions  connected  with  the  queen's 
accession  to  the  throne,  her  conduct  in  discharge  of 
her  royal  duties  appears  to  have  been  exemplarv: 
and  the  care,  with  which  she  is  generally  supposed  Her  exercise  of 

,■•  'IT  i.i'ii  •        ecclesiastical  pa  i 

to  have  exercised  her  ecclesiastical  patronage  in  tronage. 
England,  probably  had  its  counterpart  in  Ireland,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  instance  already  cited,  of 
her  effective  interposition  to  prevent  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  unfit  person  to  the  episcopate,  first  made 
under  a  misapprehension,  and  annulled  on  a  dis- 
covery of  the  error:  at  the  same  time  it  may  well 
excite  astonishment  that  she  gave  her  sanction  to 
the  appointment  of  another,  of  whom  if  a  judgment 
may  be  formed  from  the  reflection  of  Archbishop 
Narcissus  Marsh  at  the  time,  and  from  Archbishop 
King's  report  of  the  same  person,  to  be  noticed 
hereafter,  the  unfitness  is  hardly  questionable. 
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Acts  of  King  James's  Parliament  annulled.  Limitation  of 
power  of  granting  Faculties  proposed.  Projected  Refor- 
mation of  Ecclesiastical  Abuses.  Parliament  of  1692. 
Proceedings  connected  with  the  Church.  Bishop  of  CorFs 
Sermon.  Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  King.  Circular  Letter 
to  the  Bishops.  Building  and  Repairing  of  Churches 
recommended.  Parliament  0/  1695.  Acts  relating  to 
the  Church.  Bill  for  Liberty  of  Conscience.  Arch- 
bishop King'^s  MS.  Correspondence.  Neglect  of  the 
Church  by  the  Government.  Abuse  of  Ecclesiastical 
Patronage.  Letters  of  Archbishop  King  to  Bishops 
Burnet  and  Lloyd.  Can'cassing  of  Clergymen  for 
Bishopricks.  Condition  of  Dissenters.  Their  interest 
vcith  Goternment.     Archbishop  King's  literary  pieces. 

After  the  transfer  of  the  sovereign  power  from 
King  James  II.  to  King  William  and  Queen  Marj 
no  parliament  was  assembled  in  Ireland  until  the 
year  1692.     But  in  the  mean  time,  namely  in  1690 
the  acts  of  King  James's  Irish  parliament  had  beer 
by  the   English  legislature  declared  null  and  void 
which    declaration    was,    at    a    subsequent    period 
namely  in  1695,  adopted  by  the  Irish  legislature 
and  in  pursuance  thereof,  all  the  rolls,  records,  anc 
other  documents,   relating  to  the  act  of  attaindei 
and  other  pretended  acts  in  Ireland  in  King  James 
reign,  were,  on  the  2nd  of  October,  cancelled  anc 
publickly  burned. 

In  the  interval,  however,  notice  was  given  of  i 
parliament  to  be  assembled  in  Dublin:  as  a  pre- 
paration for  which  some  of  the  bishops  employee 
themselves  during  the  preceding  autumn  in  framing 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  Church.     O 
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these    the    followhig    notes    occur    in   Archbishop 
Marsh's  Biary,  under  the  year  1691. 

"  Sept.  20.     We  have  consulted  some  days  about         \m. 
preparing  acts  against  the  next  session  of   parlia-  Limitation  of 
nient;  and  since  my  Lord  Primate  Boyle  would  not  focuuiespro-  '"^ 
hearken  to  the  abridging   the  power  of  granting  ^""''^ ' 
faculties,  or  rather  to  a  more  moderate  use  of  it, 
than  hath  been   practised,    we   have    drawn    up   a 
letter  to  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  done 
by  Francis,  lord  archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  get  the 
power  'limited  and   some    other   things   regulated: 
which  letter  is  signed  by  Fr.  Dublin;  Narcis.  Casliel; 
Ant.  Midens;  Will.  Derrens;  Nat.  Waterford.     The 
rest  of   the  bishops   here,   namely.   Will.  Darens; 
Will.  Aladens;  Will.  Clonfert;  not  being  favourable 
thereto."     Tlie  reader  may  find  it  convenient  to  be 
apprised,   that  the  names  Midens  and  Derrens  re- 
spectively indicate  the  Bishops  of  Meath  and  Derry; 
and    Darens    and    Aladens    those   of  Kildare    and 
Killala. 

The  archbishop's  Diary  proceeds  thus: 

"  Oct.  8.     I   sent  a  copy  of  a  letter  sip^ned  by  projected  refor- 

^  •'  o  ./      nuition  of  ecclesi- 

the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  myself,  the  Bishops  of  asticai  atuses. 
Meath,  Derry,  and  Waterford,  for  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  concerning  the  reformation  of  abuses 
in  the  Church;  especially  concerning,  1,  faculties  for 
pluralities;  2,  examination  for  orders  and  admission 
into  ecclesiastical  livings;  3,  recovering  ecclesiastical 
debts;  4,  the  use  of  excommunication.  This  copy 
I  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  but  since  that 
another  copy  is  ordered  to  be  drawn,  and  that  laid 
by.  O  God,  remember  me  for  good,  and  cause  the 
abuses  to  be  reformed,  and  put  it  into  the  hearts  of 
tliose  concerned  to  do  it."  And  then,  after  an 
interval,  "  The  letter  before  mentioned,  as  designed 

E  2 
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to  be  sent  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
laid  by,  and  another  obtained  from  tlie  lords  justices, 
(Sir  Charles  Porter  and  Mr.  Coningsby,)  to  my  Lord 
Sidney,  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state  in 
England,  desiring  him  to  represent  the  thing  to  his 
Majesty,  and  to  obtain  his  letter  to  the  primate, 
requiring  him  to  call  together  the  bishops  here 
present,  to  consider  of  a  way  to  rectify  these  abuses." 

Meeting  of  pallia-         lu  1692,  bciug  tlio  fourtli  ycar  of  William  and 

ment,  IfiO?.  ,  --  i       •  ^  i  ^     ,      .  . 

Mary,  dating  from  the  commencement  ot  their  reign 
in  England,  the  5th  of  October,  about  two  years 
and  a  quarter  after  the  Tictory  of  the  Boyne,  the 
parliament  met  in  Dublin,  under  Lord  Viscount 
Sidney,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland:  and  on  the  12th 
of  the  same  month  the  House  of  Lords  passed  a  bill 
of  recognition  of  their  Majesties'  title  to  the  crown, 
and  sent  it  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  whence 
it  was  returned  without  any  alteration  on  the  13th. 
Time  of  annul-  Speaking  of  tlio   trausactious  of  this   year   in 

Ireland,  Bishop  Burnet,  in  the  History  of  Ms  Own 
Times,  relates,  that  "  a  parliament  was  summoned  to 
meet  in  Ireland,  to  annul  all  that  had  passed  in 
King  James's  parliament,  to  confirm  anew  the  act  of 
settlement,  and  to  do  all  other  things  that  the 
broken  state  of  that  impoverished  island  required." 
If,  however,  the  purpose  of  the  summoning  of 
the  parliament  was  "to  annul  all  that  had  passed 
in  King  James's  parliament,"  the  jDurpose  was 
not  effected  at  this  time,  nor  until  the  year  1695, 
when,  as  Bishop  Burnet  himself  notes  among  the 
occurrences  of  that  year,  "all  the  proceedings  in 
King  James's  parliament  Avere  annulied."  In  the- 
mean  time  the  act  of  settlement,  by  the  recognition 
of  their  Majesties'  right  to  the  crown,  was  in  this 
parliament  enacted  without  delay. 


ling  the  acts  of 
James's  parlia- 
ment. 
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The  preamble  of  this  act  sets  forth  the  annexing  Actof  recognition 

^  ^  ^  ^     of  King  William 

and  union  of  the  kinsrdom  of  Ireland  to  the  imperial  ami  Queen  Marys 

O  ^  right  to  the 

crown  of  England,  and  that  the  kinoes  and  queens  of  throne. 

o  o  J.  4  W.audM.,  c.l. 

England  are,  by  undoubted  right,  kings  and  queens 
of  this  realm ;  its  deliverance  by  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  with  great  expense  of  blood  and  trea- 
sure, and  the  extreme  hazard  of  the  king's  person, 
from  the  miseries  of  civil  war  and  rebellion  raised 
by  the  Irish  Papists  and  abetted  by  the  French 
king ;  its  being  thus  secured  from  Popery  and  arbi- 
trary power,  and  happily  reduced  to  a  state  of  peace 
and  order,  to  its  laws  and  liberties,  and  the  free  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  for  which,  with 
all  possible  thankfulness,  is  acknowledged  the  good- 
ness of  Almighty  God,  in  raising  up  their  Majesties 
to  deliver  us,  and  to  reign  over  us.  And  then 
follows  the  recognition  and  acknowledgment,  as 
enacted  by  the  present  act  of  parliament,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  all  titles,  styles,  royalties, 
jurisdictions,  and  so  forth,  thereunto  belonging,  are 
most  rightfully  and  lawfully  vested  in  their  Majesties 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  that  their  most 
excellent  Majesties  were,  are,  and  of  right  ought  to 
be,  king  and  queen  of  England,  Ireland,  and  so 
forth. 


In  this  parliament  some  other  proceedings  en-  Parliamentary 

,  proceedings  con- 

sued,  which  may  be  noticed  as  connected  with  the  nccted  with  the 

Cluirch. 

Church,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  in  Archbishop 
Marsh's  Diary ^  as  follows : 

"  Oct.  15. — This  day  it  was  voted  in  the  committee  for 
religion,  that  a  bill  for  toleration  be  desired,  with  this 
proviso,  that  the  sacramental  test  be  imposed  as  it  is  in 
England;  and  also  that  persons  obliged  to  take  it  do  like- 
wise receive  the  communion  thrice  in  the  year,  at  least, 
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according  to  the  rubrick  of  the  communion  service  ;  and 
also  that  they  presume  not  to  preach  against  our  Church  in 
their  meetings,  under  the  penalty  of  100^.  the  first  time, 
200/.  the  second  time,  and  losing  the  benefit  of  toleration  for 
the  third  offence,  with  some  other  clauses. 

"  My  Lord  Lieutenant,  at  a  committee  of  the  council, 
promised  to  return  the  bill  for  toleration  that  had  been 
drawn,  without  the  above-mentioned  limitations,  and  to  get 
it  amended  in  England." 

"  19. — At  a  committee  of  religion  several  heads  were 
discoursed,  and  by  the  members  of  the  committee  agreed 
on,  as  fit  to  be  inserted  in  a  bill  for  toleration ;  but  my  Lord 
Coningsby  acquainting  the  committee,  that  a  bill  for  that 
purpose  was  already  sent  over  to  England  by  the  council, 
they  were  let  fall.'' 

On  the  9th  of  October,  soon  after  the  opening 

of  the  parliament,  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel   had 

preached  to  both  houses  at  Christ  Church.     On  the 

23rd,  as  the  archbishop  notes  in  his  Diary,  "The 

Bishop  of  Cork's  Bishop  of  Cork  preached  boldly  ao'ainst  the  Irish." 

Sermon.    Oct.  23.  i  x  jo 

And  on  the  24th,  "The  thanks  of  the  house  were| 
voted  to  be  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Cork  for  his 
sermon,  with  their  desire  that  he  should  print  it; 
and  this  message  to  be  carried  to  him  by  the  Earl 
of  Drogheda  and  the  Viscount  Blessington."  The 
23rd  of  October  was  'the  day  appointed  by  act  of 
l)arliament  to  be  celebrated  as  a  day  of  annual 
thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance  of  the  country  from 
the  massacre  and  rebellion  of  1641 :  and  the  Bishop 
of  Cork,  here  mentioned,  was  Edward  Wetenhall, 
who  had  recently  experienced  great  cruelties  and 
oppressions  from  the  persecution  of  the  Irish  Papist 
during  the  tyranny  of  King  James.  He  is  recorded 
as  eminent  for  the  continual  exercise  of  his  pastora 
function  with  great  diligence  and  assiduity,  durin 
twenty  years'  superintendence  of  Cork  and  Ross 
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and  fourteen  years  afterwards  of  Kilmore  and  Ar- 
dagli,  to  which  he  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  Bishop 
Smith  in  1692.  It  appears,  from  a  letter  of  Bishop 
King  to  Sir  Robert  Hamilton,  in  February,  1702, 
that  Wetenhall  would  gladly  have  given  way  to  the 
old  possessor  of  the  see,  Bishop  Sheridan,  if  he 
could  have  been  restored  to  it.  As  it  was  he  repeat- 
edly contributed,  with  the  other  prelates,  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  displaced  and  distressed  brother. 

"  On  the  22nd  of  October,"  as  we  learn  from  the 
same  authority,  "the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,"  Dr. 
John  Vesey,  who  had  been  forced  to  fly  from  his 
country  in  the  rigorous  season  of  Lord  Tyrconnel's 
government,  and  who  had  been  included  in  the  first 
list  of  those  who  were  proscribed  by  King  James's 
Act  of  Attainder,  ^'  made  a  motion  that  an  address 
of  thanks  should  be  presented  to  his  Majesty  for 
his  great  care  of  Ireland,  in  venturing  his  person  for 
its  reduction :  and  that  thanks  should  be  given  to 
both  houses  of  parliament  in  England  for  their 
assistance  therein  in  a  parliamentary  way ;  and 
thanks  also  be  given  to  the  people  of  England  for 
their  charity  towards  the  English  that  fled  out  of 
Ireland  thither  for  their  security.  All  which  was 
voted,  and  a  committee  chosen  to  draw  up  an 
address  to  the  king,  and  to  consider  how  the  latter 
were  to  be  done.  On  the  25th  the  committee 
brought  in  the  address,  which  was  read,  and  after 
some  few  alterations  approved.  It  was  concluded 
that  the  speaker  should  write  to  the  Speakers  of 
both  houses  in  England,  to  signify  the  thanks  of  the 
Lords'  House,  and  that  in  his  letter  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  should  insert  a  clause 
to  testify  the  thankfulness  of  the  people  of  this 
kingdom  for  their  relief  in   England.     The  26tli, 


Vote  of  thanks  to. 
the  king. 
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the  address  being   ready,  was  sent   to  the  House 
of  Commons,   who  returned  it  without  any  altera- 
tion." 
Actforencou-  On  tho  Same  day  a  bill  was  brought  into  the 

strangers.  Housc  of  Lords  "  for  the  encouragement  of  Pro- 

testant strangers  to  settle  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland." 
An  act,  in  some  degree  similar,  had  been  passed  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years  of  King  Charles 
II.,  but  had  expired  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years. 
4w.andM.,c.2.  It  was  uow  revivcd  for  the  seven  years  next  ensuing, 
encouraging  such  strangers  to  settle  in  the  kingdom, 
and  providing,  as  the   conditions  of  their  deriving 
benefit  "from  the   act,   that  they  should   take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  as  mentioned  in 
the  act,  and  make    and    subscribe  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation.    And  Protestant  strangers 
and  foreigners  thus  qualified  were  to  have  and  enjoy 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  have  liberty 
of  meeting  together  publickly  for  the   worship   of 
God,  and  of  hearing  divine  service,  and  performing 
other  religious  duties  in  their  own  several  rites  used 
in  their  own  countries." 
Motions  from  "  Ou  tlic  27th  a  Hiotiou  was  made  from  the  com- 

commi  ceo  re-  j^-j'^^^g  ^£  rellgiou,  that  thcy  might  have  liberty  to 
prepare  heads  of  a  bill  for  toleration  ;  of  another  bill 
against  sabbath  breakers,  and  the  reforming  the 
lives  of  the  laity  and  clergy,  which  passed ;  and  also 
the  house  agreed  with  their  committee  that  the 
popish  holydays  ought  to  be  abrogated,  but  there 
was  no  vote  passed  for  preparing  heads  of  a  bill  for 
that  purpose." 

There  will  be  occasion  hereafter  to  revert  to 
some  of  these  proposed  measures.  They  were  not 
prosecuted,  nor  did  any  other  business  of  special 
interest  in  the  Church,  except  the  i^etition  of  Dean 
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S -,  occur  ill  this  ]">arliameiit,  which  was  proros-ued  Parliament  pro- 

'  ^  X  o  rogued,  Nov.  3, 

by  Lord  Sidney,   November  3rd,   1692,  and  again  i«92. 
April  6th,  1603,  and  dissolved  on  the  5th  of  the  fol- 
lowing September. 

At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  the  government  circular  letter  to 

the  Bishops,  Sept. 

was  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Charles  Porter,  knight,  lord 
chancellor,  and  Sir  Cyril  Wyche,  knight,  by  whose  au- 
thority a  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  the  several 
prelates  for  procuring  information  in  order  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Church.  A  MS.  ti-anscript  of 
this  letter,  marked  "  Copia  vera,"  has  fallen  into  my 
hands,  together  with  some  other  diocesan  docu- 
ments, and  it  runs  after  the  following  manner : 

^'My  Lord,  DuUin  Castle,  ZOth  Beptemher,  I  COS. 

"  That  the  Lords  Justices  might  be  able  to  do  that 
service  to  the  Church  which  they  desire,  they  are  endea- 
vouring to  be  informed  of  the  present  state  of  it :  and  in 
order  to  it  lately  directed  me  to  write  to  your  Lordship  and 
the  rest  of  my  Lords,  the  Bishops,  to  desire  a  copy  of  the 
last  visitation  in  each  respective  diocese ;  in  which  they 
ho]:)ed  to  have  found  every  dignity,  rectory,  cure,  or  vicarage 
in  the  kingdom,  with  the  value  of  it  in  the  king's  books, 
the  impropriator,  patron,  and  incumbent  of  each,  the  number 
of  parishes,  and  wbat  parishes  have  churches  now  standing, 
and  what  none  :  as  also  what  churches  are  in  repair,  that 
divine  service  may  be  celebrated  in  them,  and  what  unions 
are  already  in  your  diocese,  and  what  more  are  necessary  :  as 
likewise  how  many  livings  each  incumbent  hath,  and  what 
are  the  values  of  the  said  livings.  But  finding  by  some  returns 
that  have  been  made,  that  the  visitation  books  are  not  so 
particular,  I  am  commanded  by  my  lords  to  desire  further 
that  these  things  may  be  added,  and  such  other  ns  your 
Lordship  shall  think  fit ;  and  to  assure  your  Lordship  that 
the   Lords  Justices  have  no  other  design  in  making  this 
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inquiry,  but  only  to  do  this  poor  country  the  best  service 
they  can,  in  truly  promoting  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the 
Church. 

"  I  am, 
"  Your  Lordship's  most  humble  servant, 

"Ri:  Aldworth. 

"  To  the  night  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Downe  and  Connor,  at  Downepatrick. 

"Ri:  Aldworth,  Copia  vera." 

Edict  of  Bishop  In  compliance  with  this  letter  from  the  secre- 

of  Down  and  it  .  t     i   •  i-^t??  i«i 

Connor.  tary,  the  diocesan  issued  his  "  Ji^dict     to  his  clergy, 

as  follows  : 

"  I  hereby  desire  and  require  the  clergy,  and  the 
churchwardens,  and  questmen,  within  the  dioceses  of  Down 
and  Connor,  to  make  due  inquiries  and  faithful  returns  to 
me  respectively,  according  to  the  above  letter  and  direc- 
tions ;  and  particularly  a  true  valuation  of  the  tithes,  glebe- 
rents,  and  other  ecclesiastical  profits  of  their  several  respective 
churches  and  chapelries,  communibus  annis,  within  the  said 
dioceses. 

"Dated  this  21  Oct.  1693. 

"TllO:    DUNO-CONORENS. 

"  To  the  Reverend  the  Clergy,  and  to  the 
Churchwardens  and  Questmen  within 
the  Dioceses  of  Down  and  Connor." 

The  coincidence  may  be  thought  a  little  remark- 
able, that  the  bishop,  whose  name  is  subscribed  to 
the  foregoing  edict,  was  the  same  that  has  been 
lately  mentioned ;  against  whom  a  commission  was 
issued  for  continued  non-residence  and  neglect  of 
his  diocese  in  the  December  of  this  year,  1693; 
and  who,  in  the  following  March,  was  deprived  of 
his  bishoprick. 
Building  and  Thls  ordcr  of  the  Lords  Justices  was  evidently  • 

repairing  of 

churches  recon  -   intended  for  the  srround  of  further  proceedino's,  but 

mended.  °  i  O    > 
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f  any  such  I  find  no  particular  mention,  unless  it 

e   that   in  the  year  1695,  the  seventh   of  King 

Yilhani,  (the  queen  having  died  on  the  28th  of 

ecember    preceding,)    when    the   parliament    was 

'onvened  the  27th  of  August  before  Henry  Lord 

ICapel,    lord   lieutenant;    his    Excellency,    amongst 

other  measures,  recommended  in  his  speech  from  the 

throne  the  building  and  repairing  of  churches,   as 

one  of  the  best  means  for  promoting  the  established 

religion,  and  providing  against  future  rebellions  :  a 

recommendation  which  was,  however,  productive  of 

no  present  result. 

In  this  parliament,  however,  several  acts  were  ActsofPariia- 

^  ^  ^  _  inent,  1G95. 

passed,  which  require  our  attention :  one,  in  the 
first  place,  after  the  example  of  that  which  had  been 
passed  in  England,  29th  Charles  II.,  cli.  9,  "for 
taking  away  the  writ  de  heretico  comburendo."  It 
enacts  the  utter  abolishing  of  all  punishment  by  7w.,c.2. 
death  in  pursuance  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  saving, 
at  the  same  time,  the  jurisdiction  of  Protestant 
ecclesiastical  judges  in  cases  of  atheism,  blasphemy, 
heresy,  or  schism,  or  other  damnable  doctrines  or 
opinions,  to  bo  punished  according  to  his  Majesty's 
ecclesiastical  laws  by  excommunication,  deprivation, 
degradation,  and  other  ecclesiastical  censures,  not 
extending  to  death. 

To  this,  in  common  with  others  which  had  no 
special  reference  to  religion,  the  following  were 
added,  partly  for  the  protection  of  the  Church  and 
the  reformed  faith,  and  partly  for  the  general 
religious  improvement  of  the  country : 

Chapter  3  was  "  An  act  declaring  all  attainders.  Attainders  made 

.  in  King  James's 

and  all  other  acts  made  m  the  late  pretended  par-  rariiament  void 
liament,  to  be  void." 
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?w.,c.3.  The   preamble   first   sets  forth,  that   since  the 

accession  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  to  the 
imperial  crown  of  England,  whereunto  the  kingdom 
of   Ireland    is    inseparably   united,   no   parliament 
could  be  hoi  den  without  their  Majesties'  authority : 
but  that,  nevertheless,  divers  persons  during  the  late 
war  and  rebellion  did  assemble  in   May,  1689,  at 
Dublin,  without  authority  from  their  Majesties,  and 
did  pretend  to  be  a  parliament,  and,  acting  in  concur- 
rence with  the  late  King  James,  did  make  several 
pretended  acts,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  recorded 
among  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  all  which  pre- 
tended acts  were  formed  in  opposition  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  crown  of  England,  and  for  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  Protestants  and  the  whole  Pro- 
testant interest  in  this  kingdom,  and  are  and  were 
null  and  void.     It  then  recites  the  enactment  of  the 
English  act,  declaring  the  said  pretended  parliament 
a  rebellious  assembly,  and  their  acts  void;  and,  there- 
upon, for  the  better  quieting  and  assuring  the  minds 
of  his  Majesty's  good  subjects,  and  that  no  memorial 
might  remain  among  the  records  of  parliament,  it 
enacts,    that  all   the  jn-etended  acts,  and  the  rolls 
whereon   they  are  engrossed,    and  all    proceedings 
made  by  the  said  persons  pretending  to  be  a  parlia- 
ment, and  also  all  writs  issued  for  calling  the  said 
pretended  parliament,  and  all    the  journals  of  the 
said   pretended  parliament,  be  brought  before   the 
chief  governor  at  the  council-chamber,  and  there  be 
publickly  and  openly  cancelled  and  utterly  destroyed. 
All  the  pretended  acts  of  attainder  of  the  said  un- 
lawful assembly  are  also  declared  absolutely  null  and 
void :  and  all  persons   subjected  to  any  pretended- 
disabilities  and  forfeitures  are  discharged  thereof,  as 
if  they  were  particularly  named  in  this  act. 
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Another  act,  chapter  4,  was  passed  "for  restrain-  ^^yf^;!;^^,.^;^. 
ng  foreign  education,  by  prohibiting,  under  a  severe  ing  foreign  edu- 
^enalty,  the  sending  of  any  child  or  other  person 
nto  any  parts  beyond  the  seas  out  of  his  Majesty's 
)bedience,  to  be  trained  up  in  any  priory,  abbey, 
lunnery,  popish  university,  college,  or  school,  or 
louse  of  Jesuits  or  priests."  This  act  also,  whilst  it 
•estrains  instruction  in  the  Popish  religion  by  those 
iieans,  or  by  Popish  schoolmasters,  recites  the  act  of 
28  Henry  VIII.,  c.  15,  "for  the  English  order, 
labits,  and  language,"  and  the  act  of  12  Elizabeth, 
?.  1,  "  for  the  erection  of  free  schools,"  which  acts  are 
stated  "  not  to  have  had  the  desired  effect,  by  reason 
of  such  Irish  Popish  schools  being  too  much  con- 
nived at;''  and  requires  the  judges  of  assize  and 
justices  of  peace  to  give  them  in  charge  to  the  grand 
juries,  and  to  be  very  circumspect  in  seeing  them  put 
in  due  execution. 

Chapter  5  was,  "An  act  for  the  better  securing  Act  for  disarm- 

the  government,  by  disarming  Papists;"  but  its  par-  " w!',T5.^'' 

ticular  enactments,  as  not  directly  connected  with 

our  immediate  subject,  need  not  be  stated. 

Chapter  9  was  "for  the  more  effectual  suppress-  Act  against  pro- 
fane cursing  and 

ino'  of  profane  cursine:  and   swearino-;"  and  Chanter  swearing. 
1 7,  "  for  the  better  observation  of  the  Lord's  day, 
commonly  called  Sunday:"  being  both  adopted  from 
English  acts,  the  former  from  6  &  7  William  III., 
c.  11,  and  the  latter  from  the  29  Charles  II.,  c.  7. 

Another  act,  i>eculiar  to  Ireland,  which  had  been  Act  restricting 

holydays. 

agreed  on  by  the  Lords'  Committee  on  Religion  in 
1692,  was  now  enacted,  founded  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  "many  idle  persons,  who  refuse  to  work 
at  their  lawful  calling  and  labour  on  several  days 
in  the  yeai^  on  pretence  that  the  same  is  dedi- 
cated to    some    saint,   or   pretended    saint,  patron. 
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Bill  for  liberty 
of  conscience. 


Modified  by  Sir 
Richard  Cox. 


or  pretended  patron,  for  whom  they  have,  or  pre- 
tend to  have,  reverence  or  respect;  and  choose 
rather  to  spend  such  days  in  idleness,  drunkenness, 
and  vice,  to  the  scandal  of  religion,  rather  than 
following  and  working  in  their  lawful  calling  and 
usual  employment,  which  hath  been  found  by  expe- 
rience to  tend  very  much  to  the  impoverishing  and 
hindering  the  improvement  of  this  kingdom."  This 
was  set  forth  in  the  preamble,  as  the  foundation  for 
an  act,  Chapter  14,  "  declaring  which  days  in  the 
year  shall  be  observed  as  holydays."  And,  for  the 
remedy  of  the  mischief,  the  act,  having  recited  the 
days  appointed  by  the  Church  to  be  kept  holy, 
ordains,  that  "  if  any  common  labourer  being  hired, 
or  other  servant  retained,  shall  refuse  to  work  upon 
any  other  day  than  the  several  days  mentioned,  or 
than  such  days  as  shall  be  set  apart  by  order  of  the 
king  or  chief  governor,  he  shall  forfeit  two  shillings 
for  the  poor  of  the  parish." 

These  bills  were  passed  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1695:  another,  which  was  intended  to  be 
passed,  failed  in  consequence  of  the  objection  enter- 
tained against  it  by  Sir  Richard  Cox,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  after- 
w^ards  Lord  Chancellor;  better  known  to  posterity 
as  the  author  of  a  History  of  Ireland.  In  the  jire- 
paration  of  bills  for  the  approaching  parliament,  one 
"  for  liberty  of  conscience"  was  projected  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Privy  Council,  of  which  Sir  Richard 
Cox  was  a  member.  He  did  not  oppose  the  bill, 
for  he  said  that  "  he  thought  all  friends  to  the  state 
should  have  a  free  toleration  of  their  religion:"  but 
he  was  desirous  of  modifying  it  in  a  particular 
wherein  it  appeared  dangerous ;  arguing  that,  "  as 
there  was  no  test  in  Ireland,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
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ecurity  of  the  established  Church,  to  exclude  from 
ffices,  or  any  share  in  the  government,  all  those  who 
ould  not  conform   to  the  Church  established  by 
aw."     And  to  that  purpose  he  proposed  a  clause  to 
e  added  to  the  bill,  to  which  much  the  greater  part 
of  the  council  agreed.     The   bill    accordingly  was  p-iterf ' 
lost:  for  when  its  advocates  found  that  they  could 
not  carry  it  without  that   clause,   they   dropped  it 
altogether;  thus  testifying  to  the  world,  as  Harris 
remarks,  "  that  it  was  not  ease  they  wanted  for  Pro- 
testant dissenters  in  religious  matters,  which  no  good 
man  would  refuse,  but  an  admission  into  offices  and 
power,  which  no  firm  churchman  would  consent  to'." 
It  appears  from  Archbishop  Marsh's  Diary  also, 
that  on  the  16th  of  September,  whilst  parliament 
was  sitting,  "Heads   for  a  bill  of  toleration  were 
brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  Earl  of 
Drogheda;    but   by  the  bishops   voting   that   they 
should  not  be  read  until  three  days  after,  who  had  a 
majority  of  votes,  they  were  quite  laid  by."     It  is 

added,     "  The   Bishops    of    Derry   and    Waterford  Protest  of  Bi- 
shops of  Derry 

protested  against  throwing  out  of  the  house  a  bill  and  waterford. 
for  union  and  division  of  parishes;  and  in  their 
protestations  having  reflected  something  on  the 
house,  (as  was  apprehended,)  they  were  both  ordered 
to  withdraw.  And  after  some  time,  the  Bishop  of 
Derry  was  brought  in  and  asked  pardon  of  the 
house,  and  was  ordered  to  take  his  place.  But  the 
Bishop  of  Waterford  standing  out,  was  brought  to 
the  bar,  and  there  received  sentence  to  be  sent 
prisoner  to  the  castle,  until  he  should  submit  to  beg 
pardon  of  the  house,  and  desire  his  enlargement 
by  petition,  which  accordingly  he  did  on  Tuesday 

1  WriUrs  of  Ir eland,  pp.  21G,  217. 
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morning,  and  was  ordered  his  place,  his  confinement 
having  been  on  Saturday." 

The  parliament,  having  been  several  times  ad- 
journed, was  at  length  dissolved,  Mithout  any  other 
acts  being  passed,  particularly  affecting  the  Church. 
And  it  was  not  before  the  year  1697,  being  the  9th 
of  King  William,  that  another  parliament  was  called, 
wherein  some  provisions  of  that  kind  were  enacted. 

The  library  of  Trinity  College  has  lately  made  a 
valuable  acquisition  of  Archbishop  King-'s  corre- 
spondence, extending  with  some  intermissions  from 
the  year  1696  to  the  year  1729;  during  the  first  six 
years  of  which  period  he  was  Bishop  of  Derry,  and 
during  the  remaining  twenty-seven  occupied  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Dublin,  which  he  vacated  by 
death  in  the  last-mentioned  year.  The  correspond- 
ence appears  to  contain  transcripts  of  almost  all 
his  letters  of  that  period,  made  in  a  contemporane- 
ous hand-writing  for  his  own  use,  but,  with  some  not 
inconsiderable  exceptions,  where  injury  has  been 
sustained  from  damp  or  moth,  easily  legible.  By 
the  kind  liberality  of  the  reverend  the  provost  and 
senior  fellows  of  the  college,  conceded  to  my  request 
through  the  sub-librarian,  the  reverend  Dr.  Todd, 
I  am  enabled  to  make  use  of  this  interesting 
collection  of  contemporaneous  and  authentick  docu- 
ments, hitherto  unpublished,  for  the  exposition  of 
the  History  of  the  Irish  Church,  in  which  the  writer 
bore,  throughout  that  period,  a  conspicuous  part. 
By  a  happy  coincidence,  the  two  principal  intermis- 
sions, to  which  I  have  alluded,  in  the  series  of 
correspondence  have  been  supplied  from  another, 
quarter,   which  will    be  thankfully    specified    on    a 
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future  occasion.  The  name  of  the  M'riter  of  the 
letters  is  too  well  known  to  the  reader  of  these 
pages  to  need  any  remark  on  the  importance  of  the 
correspondence. 

The  time  at  which  this  correspondence  com- 
mences is  remarkable,  as  occurring  not  long  after 
the  queen's  death,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  its 
consequences  injurious  to  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
Bishop  King  at  least,  in  a  letter  to  his  "dear 
friend,"  Mr.  Tollett,  dated  from  Dublin,  September 
the  22nd,  1696,  thus  laments  the  carelessness  and 
neglect  which  the  Church  was  then  experiencing 
from  the  government: 

"  There  is  one  thino^  I  am  much  concerned  at,  Negieotofthe 

,,  .^..T     Cl^urcli  by  the 

because  i  have  heard  many  take  notice  of  it  since  1  government, 

•  1C98. 

came  to  town,  and  'tis  the  little  care  is  taken  of  the 
Church  in  this  kingdom  at  court,  which  between  you 
and  me  in  policy  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  since 
this  is  surely  and  apparently  the  strongest  interest 
in  Ireland.  We  have  several  times  petitioned  for 
the  forfeited  impropriations,  which  are  really  worth 
little;  and  yet  can  by  no  means  procure  a  letter  for 
them,  though  such  was  never  demurr'd  on  by  any 
king  before,  and  'tis  not  one  single  farthing  out  of 
tlie  king's  pocket;  and  therefore  very  ill  reflections 
are  made  on  his  Majesty  by  some  that  wish  him  not 
well.  I  wish  I  could  learn  how  to  manao-e  this 
matter,  that  I  might  stop  their  mouths."  In  a  suc- 
ceeding letter  of  May  13,  1698,  the  annual  value  of 
the  forfeited  impropriations  is  stated  as  between 
800Z.  and  1000/. 

And  he  then  proceeds  to  notice  an  abuse  that  Abuse  of  eociesi- 
prevailed  in  the  disposal  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
preferments;  both  of  which  subjects  are  enlarged  on 


astical  patron- 
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Letter  from 
Bishop  King 
to  Bishop 
Burnet,  October 
5,  1696. 


Application  for 
the  impropriate 

tithes. 


Not  granted  to 
the  Church. 


Djvotion  of  the 
cljrgy  to  his 
M  ijesty. 


in  two  letters  of  the  5th  of  October,  the  former  to 
Burnet,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  latter  to  William 
Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 
The  letter  to  Bishop  Burnet  is  as  follows : 

''  My  Lord, 

"  Having  the  opportunity  of  this  bearer,  Judge  Coot, 
who  is  a  very  hearty  friend  to  the  Church,  I  give  your 
Lordship  the  trouble  of  an  affair  that  is  of  some  concern  to 
us,  and  in  which  we  need  your  Lordship's  assistance  and 
advice.  Amongst  many  forfeited  estates  in  the  late  rebel- 
lion, several  impropriate  tithes  came  under  that  qualifica- 
tion ;  and  we,  immediately  after  the  victory  of  the  Boyne, 
applied  to  his  Majesty  for  them,  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  restore  them  to  the  Church,  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
Protestant  clergy,  which  is  very  much  wanting,  where  those 
impropriations  are.  We  have  been  promised  fair  all  along; 
but  instead  of  giving  them  to  the  Church,  there  are  several 
parcels  already  granted  to  laymen,  and  we  do  apprehend 
the  rest  will  be  disposed  the  same  way.  We  have  made 
several  attempts  to  prevent  this,  and  the  late  Lord  Capell 
undertook  our  petition,  but  his  death  prevented  our  know- 
ing the  success.  It  appeared  that  all  that  was  left  of  those 
forfeited  impropriations  were  not  worth  200/.  per  annum; 
that  many  private  persons  had  gotten  grants  to  many  times 
their  value ;  that  all  the  former  kings,  his  Majesty's  prede- 
cessors, had  granted  letters  in  favour  of  the  clergy  for  such 
impropriations  as  came  to  the  crown  :  that  the  clergy  of 
Ireland  are  universally  in  his  Majesty's  interest,  and  most 
devoted  to  his  person,  of  any  clergy  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
as  indeed  their  obligations  are  greater  to  him,  being  restored 
by  him  to  all  they  have.  'Tis  hoped,  if  these  things  were 
laid  before  his  Majesty,  he  would  not  refuse  so  small  a 
request,  which  is  not  one  farthing  out  of  his  pocket  or  of 
any  courtier.  If,  therefore,  your  Lordship  could  put  to  your 
helping  hand  to  further  our  petition,  it  would  be  a  very 
great  obligation  on  the  clergy  here,  and  a  real  service  to  his 
Majesty.  My  Lord,  I  have  reason  to  beg  your  pardon  for 
this  trouble;  but  it  being  in  the  affair  of  the  Church,  I 
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doubt  not  but  your  Lordship  will  favourably  interpret  the 
importunity  of,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  obliged 
humble  servant, 

"  W.  D. 
*'  Gilbert,  Lord  Bishop  of  Sarum." 

The  other  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Letter  of  Bishop 

King  to  Bishop 

Lichfield  and  Coventry;  and  it  will  be  observed  to  Lioya. 
commemorate  with  respect  the  endeavours   of  the 
late   queen  for  checking  the  abuse  complained  of, 
and  to  deprecate  an  encouragement  of  the  abuse  on 
the  king  s  part : 

"My  Lord, 

"  The  great  concern  your  Lordship  has  all  along 
manifested  in  behalf  of  this  Church  has  encouraged  the 
addresses  of  all  that  wish  her  well,  and  gives  me  the  con- 
fidence to  recommend  to  your  Lordship's  knowledge  the 
bearer  hereof,  Judge  Coot,  a  very  hearty  friend  to  the 
interest  of  the  Church  and  churchmen  here,  and  most 
zealous  for  the  English  Protestant  interest,  w^hich  is  the 
true  interest  of  the  kingdom. 

"  My  Lord,  I  understand  that  several  clergymen,  that  Canvassing  of 
have  livings  in  this  kingdom,  lye  at  court,  and  have  pro-  bisifopdcL."'^ 
mises  from  some  there  to  use  their  interest  with  his  Majesty 
to  procure  them  the  next  bishopricks  that  fall  in  Ireland. 
My  Lord,  whatever  the  merits  of  these  good  men  may  be, 
their  method  is  very  injurious  both  to  the  Church  and 
government  here,  and  I  find  was  so  esteemed  by  her  late  Disapproval  by 
Majesty.  If  such  should  be  encouraged  we  should  have 
many  follow  their  example,  and  every  one  that  expected  a 
bishoprick  would  be  obliged  to  leave  his  benefice  here  to 
curates,  as  those  great  men  do;  and  when  the  attendance  of 
clergymen  (that  have  pretensions  to  preferments)  at  Dublin 
is  become  a  great  grievance  to  the  Church,  your  Lordship 
will  easily  apprehend  what  the  attendance  at  London  must 
be.  In  short,  good  men  would  not  do  it;  and,  as  it  often 
happens,  ill  men  would  engross  the  best  places  by  their 
assiduity.  Besides  the  government  here  would  lose  the 
dependence  of  the  clergy,  which  is  of  great  moment  to  the 
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dissenters. 


Letter  of  Bishop 
King  to  Bishop 
Lloyd.  Dec.  15, 
1G96. 


kingdom;  and  truly  every  one  that  is  preferred  indepen- 
dently of  the  chief  governor  is  looked  on  by  him    as  an 
enemy,  of  which  I  could  give  examples  ;  and  therefore  I  do 
hope  his  Majesty  will  not  easily  be  prevailed  on  to  alter  his 
usual  methods,    or  put  affronts   on  those   that   he  thinks 
worthy  of  the  government  here,  by  preferring  persons  with- 
out the  usual  recommendations,  which  would  in  a   great 
measure  incapacitate  his  ministers  here  to  serve  him,   and 
would  not  be  so  safe  for  his   Majesty.     My  Lord,  I  assure 
your  Lordship,  that  nothing  but  my  zeal  for  the  Church 
and  his   Majesty's  service  could  prevail  with  me  to   give 
your  Lordship  this  trouble ;  and  if  I  gain  no  more  by  it,  I 
am  sure  of  this,  that  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  profess 
.  to  your  Lordship,  which  I  am  very  ambitious  to  do,  that 
I  am, 

"  Your  Lordship's  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

"  W.  D. 
"  Will:  Lord  Bp.  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry;' 

To  this  letter  of  the  Bishop   of  Deny  to  the 
Bishop    of   Lichfield    and   Coventry,   the   following 
to  the    same  prelate  is  an  interesting    sequel,  ex 
hibiting,  as  it  does,    the    actual  condition   of    th 
dissenters  in  Ireland,  and    the  sort   of   esteem    ii 
which  they  were  hoklen  by  the  government.     Th 
observations  also,  in  the  second  part  of  the  letter 
made  by  Bishop  King  on  his  own  publication,  an< 
on  his  conduct  towards  the  dissenters,  and  on  th 
effect  thereby  produced  upon  them,  are  well  deserv 
ing  of  attention.     The  letter  was  written  from  Lon 
donderry,  December  15,  1696: 

"  My  Lord, 

"  I  received  the  favour  of  your  Lordship's  of  Nov.  1( 
last  week;  and  am  much  obliged  to  your  Lordship  for  th 
notice  you  took  of  my  last  by  Judge  Coot,  and  the  cons 
deration  you  give  the  intimation  therein.  My  Lord,  w 
have  lost  a  very  good  friend  to  our  Church  in  the  late  Lor 
Chancellor,  and  it  concerns  usjuuch,  both  in  respect  of  th 
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Church  and  kingdom,  to  have  another  good  man  in  his 
place ;  for  if  a  violent  hot  man,  especially  if  engaged  in  the 
late  faction,  should  succeed  him,  it  would  endanger  the 
whole  kingdom.  I  will  take  leave  to  discover  a  matter  to 
your  Lordship,  to  which,  perhaps,  you  are  no  stranger; 
and  'tis,  that  the  dissenters'  interest  in  this  kingdom  is 
really  in  itself  very  weak  and  low,  as  sufficiently  appeared 
in    the   last    session    of    our   parliament,    in    which    all  The  interest  of 

...  •    •         ^        •   1        ^         -r         -I  T\  1  TO  1  dissenters  wit.i 

their  interest,  joined  with  the  Lord  Deputy  s,  the  Speaker  government. 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  all  his  adherents,  could  not 
carry  anything  that  we  had  not  a  mind  to,  and,  indeed, 
there  w^ere  hardly  ten  dissenters  in  the  house.     But  to  deal 
freely  with  your  Lordship,  it  has  been  the  business  of  most 
of  our  governors  since  the  Revolution  to  make  an  interest 
for  dissenters.     My  Lord  Capell  did  it  above  board,  and  Lord  capeii  com- 
professed  that  he  had  the  kings  commands  so  to  do  it;   Snftffavom^ 
which  intimation  did  them  more  service  than  all  the  other  tt^em. 
ways    he  could  have    invented;    for  everybody  here   has 
a  mighty  deference  to  his  Majesty's  pleasure.    To  give  your 
Lordship  an  instance  of  my  Lord's  byas  that  way,  there 
needs  no  more  but  to  look  over  the  lists  of  sheriffs  made 
last  year  by  him,  and  it  will  appear  that  if  he  could  find  a 
dissenter  in  the  whole  county,  though  the  meanest  con- 
temptible  fellow  in   it,  he  was  sure  to  be  named  sheriff, 
though  the  great  men  of  the  county  looked  on  it  as  an 
affront,  and  remonstrated  from  their  quarter-sessions  against 
it.     Now,  my  Lord,  if  we  have  such  governors  still  put  on 
us,  'twill  be  impossible,  whatever  reason  or  Scripture  be  uieir  increase  ii 
against  schismaticks,  to  hinder  their  multiplying;  for  most  ^^"'^^'i"'^"^"^'- 
people  value   their  interest  above   their   religion;    and   if 
dissenters  be  picked  out   for  places  of  honour,  trust,   and 
profit,   whilst  their  equals  are   past   by,   many  will  daily 
qualify  themselves  as  they  see  their  neighbours  do.    I  know 
not  how  things  are  in  England  with  the  Church,  but  I  can 
assure  your  Lordship  this  is  the  case  here,  and  that  it  is  a 
great  disservice  to  his  Majesty  in  many  respects. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  your  Lordship  for  your  favour-  Bishop  Kin-'s 
able  censure  of  those  pieces,  which  I  ordered  Mr.  Tollett  to  '"'^'^'y  ^'''''' 
present  your  Lordship.    My  Lord,  I  cannot  pretend  to  life  the 
author  of  any  of  the  arguments  in  them,  the  whole  was  an 
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"Ware, 
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eftect  of*  my  reading.  Mr.  Thorndike  gave  me  the  notions, 
and  all  that  I  can  pretend  to  is,  the  taking  them  out  of  his 
obscure  stile  and  method,  and  putting  them  into  a  more 
modern  dress.  I  have  angered  the  party  very  much  here, 
but  yet  have  forced  them  to  reform  many  things,  and  to 
speak  much  more  moderately  of  us  and  our  worthies  than 
formerly.  When  I  came  to  this  diocese,  I  found  the 
dissenters  mighty  insolent;  and  one  of  our  communion 
could  no  sooner  get  into  their  company,  but  they  imme- 
diately fell  upon  him,  sometimes  scoffing  and  sometimes 
arguing  with  him,  and  our  own  people  had  little  to  say  for 
themselves,  but  that  they  had  an  establishment  by  law,  and 
it  did  not  contradict  Scripture:  but  since  my  book  came  out, 
they  are  mute;  no  persuasions  will  prevail  with  them  to 
dispute  or  talk  of  religion,  and  the  members  of  our  Church 
insult  over  them  on  this  account.  As  to  their  constitution, 
I  had  taken  it  to  task  'ere  this,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  what  it 
is,  or  where  to  find  it;  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  they  have 
nothing  fixed  or  certain,  but  everything  is  arbitrary  accord- 
ing to  their  fancies.  However,  I  take  their  humble  advice 
to  the  parliament  in  45  concerning  Church  government, 
on  their  late  heads  of  agreement,  to  look  the  most  authentick. 
And  I  have  it  in  my  thoughts,  if  God  grant  me  health,  to 
describe  our  constitution,  and  prove  it  from  Scripture,  and 
to  compare  it  with  theirs,  which,  as  your  Lordship  rightly 
observes,  is  nothing  but  an  heap  of  human  inventions,  not 
only  without,  but  directly  contrary  to.  Scripture.  I  want 
some  help  to  the  perfecting  of  this  work,  which  I  cannot 
come  b}^  in  this  place;  and,  besides,  the  subject  is  very  new 
and  ticklish,  especially  in  respect  of  the  foreign  Church, 
and  must  be  handled  with  a  wary  hand;  which  considera- 
tions, together  with  an  imperfect  state  of  health,  which  I 
fell  into  last  winter  in  Dublin,  and  am  not  fully  recovered, 
have  hindered  me  from  making  any  great  progress  in  what 
I  intended;  and  besides,  I  have  some  hope  from  your  Lord- 
ship's letter,  that  it  will  be  undertaken  by  a  better  hand.'' 

It  may  be  here  not  inappropriate  to  our  subject, 
if  we  mention  the  death  of  Robert  Ware,  in  March, 
1696,  second  son  of  Sir  James  Ware,  and  author  of 
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the  work,  frequently  cited  in  the  early  i)art  of  this 
history,  entitled  ''The  Reformation  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  in  the  Life  and  Death  of  George  Browne, 
some  time  Archbishop  of  Dublin."  To  him  also  we 
are  indebted  for  the  curious  admonition  to  the 
Church  of  the  dangers  which  beset  it,  in  the  volume 
entitled  "Foxes  and  Firebrands,  or  a  Specimen  of 
the  Danger  and  Harmony  of  Popery  and  Supersti- 
tion." His  more  illustrious  father,  Sir  James  Ware, 
whose  History  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland^  as  trans- 
lated, enlarged,  and  edited  by  Walter  Harris,  great- 
grandson  of  Sir  James  and  grandson  of  Robert 
Ware,  together  with  his  Annals^  are  the  foundation 
of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland,  had  died  in 
the  year  1666,  and  been  buried  in  St.  Werburgh's 
Church,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  without  either  stone 
or  monumental  inscription.  But  as  his  descendant 
truly  remarks,  "  He  had  taken  care  in  his  life-time 
to  erect  a  monument  for  himself  by  his  labours, 
more  lasting  than  any  mouldering  materials'''." 

Section  IV. 

Correspondence  between  Archbishop  Marsh  and  Dr.  Stnith. 
Mode  of  preparing  Acts  of  Parliament.  Act  for  send^ 
ing  Popish  Ecclesiastichs  out  of  the  kingdom.  Other  Acts 
relative  to  Papists.  Their  proper  character.  Measures 
of  counteraction.  Similar  Acts  informer  Parliament. 
Failure  of  Bill  for  King'^s  Preservation.  Letters  of  Bishop 
King  on  the  subject.  Reasons  of  opposition.  Bill  opposed 
by  Bishops.  Their  names.  Protest  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
Its  further  fate.  Failure  of  Bill  for  Building  Churches: 
and  of  Bill  in  favour  of  Free  Schools.  Bills  relating  to 
the  Church  rejected  by  the  Commons. 

The  Diary  of  Archbishop  Marsh  is  continued  very  correspondence 
little  beyond  the  date  of  the  last  extract  cited  in  wshop  Marsh 

and  Dr.  Smith. 

'^  Harris's  Writers  of  Ireland,  pp.  256, 156. 
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the  preceding  section;  and  contains  no  more  eccle- 
siastical intelligence.  But  in  a  collection,  preserved 
in  Oxford,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  of  MS.  letters 
betAveen  him  and  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  from  about 
this  time  through  the  next  eleven  or  twelve  years, 
on  various  subjects,  chiefly  literary,  one  occurs, 
bearing  date  "Dublin,  Oct.  13,  1697,"  in  which  he 
thus  apologises  for  an  apparent  neglect  of  his  cor- 
respondence : 


Mode  of  prepar- 
ing acts  of  par- 
liament. 


Age  and  infirmi- 
ties of  Primate 
lioyle. 


Archbishop 
Marsh's  laborious 
occupations. 


"  We  having  parliaments  but  seldom  in  Ireland,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  here  is  occasion  for  many  acts  to  be 
passed  when  we  do  meet ;  all  which  are  prepared  in  this 
council,  and  sent  to  that  in  England,  before  they  can  be 
brought  into  our  parliament  to  be  passed  into  laws.  And 
my  Lord  Primate  being  above  eighty- seven  years  old,  and 
almost  deprived  of  his  sight  and  hearing,  you  cannot 
imagine  but  the  weight  of  business  to  prepare  bills,  to  be 
passed  into  acts  of  parliament,  for  the  Church,  which 
nobody  but  churchmen  will  mind,  hath  lain,  and  still  doth 
lay,  heavy  upon  me;  insomuch,  that  for  four  months  past 
I  have  not  been  able  to  command  almost  a  minute's  time 
from  publick  business.  And  I  thank  God,  that  I  have  got- 
ten a  great  many  bills  prepared  for  the  good  of  our  Church ; 
whereof  some  are  already  passed,  and  the  others  I  hope  will 
suddenly  be  passed  into  laws,  for  the  better  establishment 
of  this  poor  distressed  Church." 


Act  for  sending 
Popish  ecclesi- 
asticks  out  of  the 
kingdom. 


The  following  statutes,  passed  in  the  parliament 
of  1697,  were  manifestly  intended  by  the  foregoing 
communication. 

It  was  matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  late  rebellions 
in  Ireland  had  been  contrived,  promoted,  and  carried 
on,  by  Popish  archbishops,  bishops,  Jesuits,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  persons  of  the  Romish  clergy:  and 
it  was  naturally  judged  that  the  actual  peace  and- 
publick  safety  of  the  kingdom  were  endangered  by 
the  great  number  of  regular  clergy  of  that  descrip- 
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;ioii  resident  there,  and  settling  in  fraternities  and 
societies,  contrary  to  law,  and  to  the  great  impo- 
verishing of  many  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  who 
were  forced  to  maintain  and  support  them.  It  was 
lIso  notorious,  that  the  said  Romish  clergy  did  not 
mly  endeavour  to  withdraw  the  king's  subjects  from 
heir  obedience,  but  were  daily  stirring  up  and 
uoving  sedition  and  rebellion,  to  the  great  hazard 
lof  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  the  kino-dom.     These  evUs  that  occa- 


sioned it. 


Imischiefs  were  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  act 
of  the  9th  of  William  III.,  chap.  1;  and  for  the 
prevention  of  all  such  mischiefs  it  was  enacted,  that 
all  Popish  archbishops,  vicars-general,  deans,  Jesuits, 
monks,  friars,  and  all  other  regular  Popish  clergy, 
and  all  Papists  exercising  any  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, should  depart  out  of  the  kingdom  before  the 
1st  of  May,  1698,  on  pain  of  imprisonment  till 
transportation;  and  that,  returning  after  transport- 
ation, they  should  be  guilty  of  high  treason.  With 
respect  to  any  Popish  ecclesiasticks  not  actually  in 
the  kingdom,  it  prohibited  any  such  to  come  in,  on 
pain  of  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  to  be  followed 
by  transportation,  and  of  high  treason  if  returning 
after  having  been  transported. 

Penalties,  varvins-  according  to  the  number  of  Penalties  for  con- 

^  "        <->  c  cealing  them. 

times  when  the  offence  should  be  committed,  from 
twenty  to  forty  pounds,  and  the  forfeiture  of  lands 
and  goods  for  life,  were  enacted  against  any  person 
who  should  knowingly  harbour,  relieve,  conceal,  or 
entertain  such  Popish  clergy. 

It  was  further  enacted,  that  no  person,  upon  pain  Bmiaisinmo. 

n  (.      (.   .    .  1-111  11'  nastcries  forbid- 

01  lorieitmg  ten  pounds,  sliould  bury  any  dead  in  any  den. 
suppressed  monastery,  abbey,  or  convent,  that  is  not 
made  use  of  for  celebrating  divine  service,  according 
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to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church   of  Ireland  by  the  law 
established,  or  within  the  precincts  thereof. 

And  that  all  justices  of  the  peace  should,  from 
time  to  time,  issue  their  warrants  for  apprehending 
and  committing  all  Popish  ecclesiasticks  whatsoever, 
that  should  remain  in  the  kingdom  contrary  to  the 
act;  and  for  suppressing  all  monasteries,  friaries, 
nunneries,  or  other  Popish  fraternities  or  societies. 

A  statute  was  also  enacted  for  preventing  the 
mischiefs  which  had  resulted  from  the  intermarrying 
of  Protestants  with  Papists. 

It  had  been  found  that  Protestant  females, 
inheriting  or  being  otherAvise  possessed  of  property 
for  their  advancement  in  marriage,  or  having  consi- 
derable life  estates  by  dower  or  jointure,  or  being 
guardians  of  Protestant  children  entitled  to  property 
had  been,  by  flattery  and  other  crafty  insinuations 
of  Popish  persons,  seduced  and  prevailed  upon  to 
contract  matrimony  with  Papists,  and  that  such 
marriages  had  tended  not  only  to  the  ruin  and 
destruction  of  such  property,  and  to  the  great  loss 
and  damage  of  many  Protestants,  to  whom  the  same 
might  descend,  but  also  to  the  corrupting  and  per- 
verting of  the  Protestants  so  marrying,  and  of  those 
in  their  guardianship,  so  that  they  forsook  their 
religion  and  became  Papists,  to  the  great  dishonour 
of  Almighty  God,  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Pro- 
testant interest,  and  the  heavy  sorrow  and  displeasure 
of  all  their  Protestant  friends.  Such  females,  there- 
fore, under  the  penalty  of  being  rendered  incapable 
of  holding  their  estates  or  interests,  were,  by  chap. 
8  of  this  parliament,  forbidden  to  marry  any  person 
not  certified  to  be  a  known  Protestant. 

It  had   also  been  found^   that  the   marriages    of 
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rotestants  with  Popish  females  liad  proved  perni- 
ious  to  the  Protestant  interest;  forasmuch  as  it 
ommonly  happened,  that  such  Protestant  persons 
nd  their  issues,  being  influenced  by  such  Popish 
ives,  were  reconciled  to  Popery  and  became  Pa- 
Ipists.  It  was,  therefore,  enacted  by  the  same 
statute,  that  any  Protestant  marrying  a  woman  not 
certified  to  be  a  known  Protestant,  should  be  deemed 
a  Papist  or  Popish  recusant,  and  disabled  from  being 
heir,  executor,  administrator,  or  guardian,  or  from 
sitting  in  parliament,  or  bearing  office  or  employ- 
ment, unless  he  slioukl,  within  one  year  after  such 
marriage,  procure  a  certificate  that  his  wife  liad 
renounced  tlie  Popish  religion  and  become  a  Pro- 
testant. 

It  had  been  also  found,  that  Popish  priests  had 
of  late  endeavoured  to  withdraw  soldiers  from  the 
king's  service  by  marrying  them  to  Popish  wives. 
And  it  was,  therefore,  enacted  by  the  s-une  statute, 
that  any  Popish  priest,  or  Protestant  minister,  or 
other  person  whatsoever,  who  should  marry  any 
soldier  to  any  wife,  without  certificate  of  her  being 
a  Protestant,  should  forfeit  twenty  pounds  for  every 
such  offence. 

There  are  those  by  whom  these  enactments  have 
been  condemned  as  penal  statutes  against  the  Ko- 
nianists\  But  surely  it  were  more  agreeable  to 
truth  and  equity,  more  in  correspondence  with  the 
avowed  motives  and  real  purposes  of  the  Acts,  to 
describe  them  as  statutes  protective  of  the   Protes-  Proper  character 

of  these  statutes. 

tants.  In  the  course  of  little  more  than  fifty  years, 
the  Church  of  Ireland  and  her  members,  after  having 
been  afflicted  by  the  most  bitter  sufferings,  had  been 
by  a  merciful  Providence  twice  rescued  from  utter 

'  Plowden's  Hist.  Rev.,  i.  201 . 


Measures  of  coun- 
teraction. 
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destruction  and  annihilation  as  the  National  Church. 
The  authors  of  those  distresses  and  dangers  had  been 
the   Poj^ish  hierarchy  and  clergy;  first  encouraging 
the    people   of  their  communion  to  rebellion,  and 
using  them  as  the  instruments  of  their  own  ambitious 
jirojects;  and  then  giving  effect  by  their  co-operation 
to  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  projects  of  a  Popish 
king.     What  the  Popish  clergy  had  thus  done  was, 
moreover,  not  the  hasty,  the  transient,  and  evanes- 
cent ebullition  of  a  momentary  excitement,  but  the 
deliberate  and  steadfast  result  of  their  own  avowed 
principles,  in  obedience  to  that  paramount  authority 
to  which  they  acknowledged  allegiance.     What  they 
had  done,  therefore,  they  were  prepared  to  seize  any 
favourable   opportunity  of  doing  again.      Knowing 
these  their  princiiDles,  and  sensibly  alive  to  the  evil 
of  their  consequent  practices,  it  was  no  more  than 
an  act  of  self-protection  and  self-preservation  in  the 
Protestants  of  the  kingdom  to    divest  the   Popish 
hierarchy  and  regular  clergy  of  their  power  to  com- 
mit fresh  injury,   and   for  this  purpose,   as  the  only 
sufficient  means,  to  dismiss  them  from  the  kingdom. 
Of  the  essential   and   unalterable  character  of  the 
Romish  religion,  and  of  the  restless,  turbulent,  and 
ungovernable  spirit  of  its  emissaries,  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  had  too  sufficient  reason  to  be  satisfied: 
and  the  evils  which  had  been  thence  experienced  by 
their  fathers  and  by  themselves,   they  naturally  en- 
deavoured to  avert  in  future  from  themselves  and 
their  descendants. 

Thus,  again,  with  respect  to  the  other  act  for 
preventing  Protestants  from  intermarrying  with  Pa- 
pists, if  the  effect  of  such  marriages  had  been  proved 
to  1  :e  the  transferring  of  Protestant  i)roperty  to  the 
hands   of  Papists,  the  corruption  and  perversion  of 
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Protestants  to  tlie  faith  of  Papists,  the  diminution  of 
the  wealth,  the  numbers,  and  the  power  of  the 
Protestant  community,  and  the  proportionate  in- 
crease of  the  weight  and  influence  of  their  Popish 
opponents,  it  was  prudently  and  justly  done  to  take 
the  requisite  precautions  for  counteracting  such 
effects.  Such  effects  are  stated  in  the  preamble  of 
the  act  as  having  actually  come  to  pass.  The 
character  of  Archbishop  Marsh,  who  appears  from 
liis  own  testimony  to  have  been  the  framer  of  the 
bill,  is  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment. But,  indeed,  the  truth  of  it  must  be  self- 
evident  to  all  who  know  the  genius  of  Popery,  and 
have  had  any  experience  of  its  influence  on  the 
relations  of  domestick  life. 

Similar  remarks  apply   to  the   ])rinciple   of  the  li'^e grounds  for 

A  1    .^  I  J.  enactments  of 

statutes  enacted  in  the  preceding  parliament,  which  former  pariia- 
have  fallen  under  the  same  sentence  of  reprobation: 
the  acts,   namely,  "  to  restrain  from  foreign  educa- 
tion," and  "  for  better  securing  the  government  by 
disarming  Papists."     They  were  not  penal  statutes 
enacted  against  the  Romanists,  but  they  were  sta- 
tutes of  precaution  for  the  security  of  the  National 
Church,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  king- 
dom.    The  same  was  the  case  with  respect  to  that 
enactment  of  the  next  parliament,  the  10th  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  chap.  1  3,  which  "  prevented  Papists  from 
being  solictors  :"  the   ground  of  that  enactment,  as 
laid  down  in  the  preamble,  being,    that   by  experi- 
ence   in   Ireland,  it    has    been    always  found,    that 
Papist  solicitors  have  been,  and  still  are,  the  com- 
mon disturbers  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  his 
Majesty's   subjects  in    general:    that    by  the    great 
numbers  and  daily  increase  of  Papist  solicitors,  prac- 
tising in  Ireland,  great  mischiefs  and  inconveniences 
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are  likely  to  ensue,  to  the  prejudice  and  disquiet  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects;  and  that  a  similar  statute 
had  been  found  to  be  a  general  benefit  to  his 
Majesty's  subjects  in  England.  JMean while  the 
statute  of  tlie  preceding  parliament,  in  the  7th  year 
of  William,  chap.  14,  for  declaring  what  days  should 
be  observed  as  holidays,  was  in  truth  a  great  indul- 
gence and  benefit  to  the  large  body  of  the  Popish 
population,  by  exempting  them,  many  days  in  the 
year,  from  the  obligation  to  unprofitable  inaction, 
and  the  temptation  to  spend  a  very  large  portion  of 
their  time  in  idleness,  drunkenness,  and  vice;  and 
enabling  and  encouraging  them  to  employ  it  in 
honest  and  profitable  industry. 
Failure  of  bill  It  was  a  reuiarkablc  occurrence  in  this  session  of 

for  ilie  king's 

preservation  jiarliameut,  that  a  bill,  which  was  brought  in  pro- 
fessedly for  the  king's  preservation,  failed  of  being 
carried,  and  that  amongst  those  who  contributed  to 
its  failure  were  several  of  the  prelates.  Great 
offence  was  excited  in  the  government  by  so  extra- 
ordinary an  event,  and  one  to  all  appearance  so  little 
expected.  But  in  explanation  and  justification  of 
his  conduct,  and  that  of  his  brethren,  who  were 
parties  in  the  opposition,  the  Bishop  of  Derry 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  as  preserved  in  his  MS.  correspondence: 

''Dublin,  mth  Oct.  1697. 
Letter  of  Bibhob    '' May  it  plcRse  youF  Grace, 

bfsLTofa^'tor-  "It    was    our    misfortune    to    have  a  bill    brought 

bur:-,  octobe        beforc  us  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  the  better  securino^  the 

30   ]ti!)7. 

king  and  government,  to  which  several  bishops  could  not 
assent ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  several  will 
endeavour  to  misrepresent  them  :  upon  account  of  the  title 
and  some  other  good  things  that  were  in  it,  they  think 
themselves  obliged  to  give  your  Grace  an  account  of  what 
they  have  done,  being  very  desirous  to  stand  right  in  your 
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Grace's  opinion,  especially  in  a  matter  that  concerns  his 
Majesty,  to  whom  they  have  the  greatest  obligations.  I 
have  therefore  sent  your  Grace  inclosed,  some  of  the  reason  ■> 
at  their  desire,  and  humbly  entreat  your  Grace's  favourable 
construction  of  them.     The  greater  part  of  the  temporal 


Lords,  reckoning  their  proxies,  were 


against 


the  bill,  and 


Bill  offensive  to 
most  Protestants, 


against  it. 


eight  bishops.  But  if  there  had  been  no  bishops  at  all  in 
the  house,  it  would  have  miscarried.  I  intimate  this 
to  your  Grace,  that  the  odium,  if  there  should  be  any  on 
men  for  voting  according  to  their  conscience,  may  not  be 
laid  on  our  bench  by  such  as  may  not  wash  w^ell  to  our 
order. 

"  My  Lord,  we  have  hardly  any  Jacobites  among  the 
Protestants  in  L'eland;  and  yet  I  can  assure  your  Grace, 
that  this  bill,  as  it  was  drawn,  did  disgust  most  of  them : 
and  even  those  that  were  for  the  bill  confessed  that  it  was 
hard  to  subject  about  800,000  persons,  without  distinction 
of  age,  sex,  or  quality,  to  the  discretionary  power  of  two 
justices  of  the  peace  in  a  matter  that  reached,  not  only  to 
their  liberty  and  property,  but  to  their  very  lives. 

"  But  it  did  concern  the  bishops  more  particularly  to  be  considerations 
tender  in  the  case  :  all  severe  laws  in  matters  of  conscience, 
and  arbitrary  proceedings,  being  laid  at  their  door,  though 
they  have  had  the  least  hand  in  them.  Besides,  we  under- 
stand that  his  Majesty  was  both  by  nature,  principles,  and 
education,  against  persecuting  any  upon  mere  conscience  : 
and  I  assure  your  Grace,  that  those  considerations  did  weigh 
very  much  with  such  bishops  as  voted  against  the  bill;  and 
we  promise  ourselves,  that,  if  his  Majesty  be  fully  apprized 
of  the  matter,  he  will  approve  of  our  proceedings;  and 
humbly  beg  jonv  Grace,  if  there  be  occasion,  to  do  us 
justice. 

"  I  will  not  trouble  your  Grace  with  any  apology  for 
this,  wdiich  your  Grace's  station  and  concern  for  this  Church 
in  particular  draws  upon  you  :  I  shall  only  add  my  most 
earnest  prayers  for  your  Grace,  that  God  would  long  pre- 
serve you  for  the  good  of  these  Churches  and  kingdoms;  and 
that  I  am,  in  all  humility, 

"  Your  Grace's,  fcc. 

"  W.  D. 
"  Archbishop  of  Canterbury." 
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Letter  of  Bishop 
King  to  P.ishop 
Burnet. 


No  argument  in 
favour  of  the  bill. 


[Cii.  I 


To  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  to  Sir  Robert 
Southwell,  both  of  whom  had  expressed  dissatisfae 
tion  on  the  same  occasion,  the  Bishop  of  Derry  like- 
wise wrote  two  long  explanatory  and  justificatory 
letters,  which  are  recited  in  his  MS.  correspondence. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  at  length  on  this  sub- 
ject; but  an  extract  from  each  of  those  letters  may 
be  acceptable,  as  showing  the  principles  which  actu- 
ated the  writer  and  his  brethren  in  their  opposition. 
To  Bishop  Burnet  he  commenced  thus: 

"  I  understand  by  several  hands  that  your  Lordship  is 
much  offended  with  me,  and  some  of  my  brethren  here,  for 
voting  against  a  bill,  that  had  a  very  good  title,  '  the 
better  security  of  the  king's  person.^  My  Lord,  had  the 
bill  answered  the  title,  I  dare  answer  for  all  my  brethren, 
as  well  as  for  myself,  that  not  one  of  us  but  would  have  been 
zealous  for  it.  But,  my  Lord,  in  our  apprehension,  it  was 
against  the  honour,  as  well  as  the  life,  of  his  Majesty;  and 
we  take  it  ill  that  such  a  bill  should  be  offered  to  us,  and 
worse  that  we  should  be  censured  for  rejecting  it.  We 
have  no  other  liberty  left  us  in  our  parliaments  as  to  bills, 
and  therefore  must  be  cautious  how  we  suffer  ill  things  to 
pass  us,  for  the  sake  of  what  is  good  in  any  bill.  If  we 
could  mend  a  bill,  we  had  been  to  blame  for  rejecting  this; 
but  since  we  cannot,  we  must  let  them  know  that  would 
ensnare  us,  that  the  best  title  will  not  pass  ill  things. 

"  I  profess  I  never  heard  one  argument  for  the  bill  but 
the  title ;  and  all  the  excuse  that  was  made  for  the  abomi- 
nable things  in  it  was,  that  it  was  never  designed  to  be 
executed.  But  we  have  too  many  such  laws  already  ;  and, 
with  God's  help,  shall  never  have  any  more,  as  long  as  I  or 
my  friends  can  help  it.  If  one  should  measure  our  temper 
by  our  laws,  I  think  we  are  little  short  of  the  Inquisition ; 
but  if  by  the  execution  of  them,  I  doubt  we  shall  seem  as 
indifferent  in  matters  of  religion  as  our  neighbours  in  Hol- 
land :  whereas  soft  laws  and  strict  execution  are  what 
wisdom  and  interest  would  recommend  to  us ;  and  till 
we   see   some   better   use   made   of  those   we   have   than 
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as  been  hitherto,  I  think  we  ought  to  have  no  more  in 
terroremy 

To  Sir  Robert  Southwell  the  Bishop  of  Deny  Letter  to  sir 
expressed  himself  after  this  manner :  wen. 

"  I  have  before  me  yours  of  the  14th  instant,  for  which  Bishop  King's 
)turn  you  my  most  hearty  thanks,  and  reckon  the  free-  of  health  ^*'^*^ 
dom  you  use  in  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  obligations.  I 
shall  not  say  much  to  justify  myself;  and  were  it  not  the 
peculiar  value  I  have  for  your  opinion,  I  would  not  say 
anything  at  all.  I  never  expected  to  live  to  see  the  sitting 
Df  a  parliament ;  and  it  was  the  peculiar  and  extraordinary 
goodness  of  God,  that  did  not  only  preserve  me  till  the  last 
ate,  but  enabled  me  to  assist  at  it,  beyond  my  expectation. 
[  sate  every  day  with  the  prospect  of  death  before  my  eyes ; 
and  I  neither  said  nor  did  anything,  that  I  know,  in  it, 
but  I  was  ready  to  answer  at  the  tribunal  of  God.  I  hope 
5'^ou  will  be  so  charitable  to  a  man  in  my  circumstances  as 
to  think  that  what  I  did  was  designed  for  the  service  of  my 
king  and  country,  and  that  I  would  not  consent  to  any- 
thing that  I  thought  would  betray  either  liberty  or  religion. 

"  I  was  well  aware  that  I  was  not  in  the  way  of  my  His  conscientious 
temporal  interest;  and  you  observe,  that  one  of  the  justices, 
that  had  designs  for  my  promotion,  desisted  because  he 
found  me  untractahle.  I  cannot  help  this  character,  nor 
my  being  q^  Bour  and  morose  principles^  or  being  tied  up  to 
them.  But  I  must  profess  to  you,  that  my  principles  for 
government  are  no  other  than  Magna  Charta^  nor  for  reli- 
gion other  than  the  Bible,  as  interpreted  by  the  catholick 
consent  of  Christians.  To  these  I  am  likely  to  be  hound 
up  whilst  I  live ;  and  shall,  with  all  the  skill  I  can,  oppose 
such  as  endeavour  to  alter  them,  anil  introduce  slavery  and 
irreligion. 

"  As  to  the  particular  objections  you  make,  if  I  under-  Bill  opposed  by 
stand  right,  they  are  these : — 1st.  That  it  turned  all  men'^s 
heads  to  see  eight  bishops,  made  by  King  AVilliam,  to  be 
against  the  bill  for  the  better  securing  his  person,  and  three 
archbishops,  made  by  King  Charles,  to  be  for  it.  In  answer 
to  which,  methinks  this  is  a  great  objection  against  the  bill 
but  none  against  the  bishops ;  for  'tis  to  be  supposed  that 
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the  bishops  made  by  King  Charles  were  of  the  humour  of 
his  court,  and  in  that  interest ;  and  the  bishops  made  by 
King  William  of  the  humour  of  his  court,  and  in  his  inte- 
rest :  and  surely  they  believed  the  bill  prejudicial  to  his 
honour,  and  dangerous  to  his  person,  or  they  had  never 
rejected  it.  One  good  argument  for  setting  up  arbitrary 
power  over  four-fifths  of  a  nation,  and  altering  Magna 
Charta^  w^hich  is  lavr  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England,  in 
so  essential  a  part  as  trial  for  life,  liberty,  and  estate,  by  a 
jury,  w^ere  of  more  value  than  a  thousand  such  extrinsical 
reasons ;  but  there  was  not  one  offered  in  the  debate  for  it, 
nor  can  be,  as  I  take  it." 

Names  of  the  It  wei'G  iiGedless  to  dwell  on  the  other  objections 

cerncd.  of  a  politic?J  natuFO  discussed  in  this  long  letter. 

But  it  may  be  added,  that,  considering  the  incapacity 
of  the  Primate  to  take  part  at  that  time  in  publick 
affairs,  the  three  archbishops  who  voted  for  the  bill 
must  have  been  Narcissus  Marsh  of  Dubliu,  Palliser 
of  Cashel,  and  Vesey  of  Tuam ;  though,  indeed,  the 
fact  of  Archbishop  Palliser  having  been  made  a 
bishop  by  King  William  in  1692,  when  he  was 
consecrated  to  the  see  of  Cloyne,  seems  inconsistent 
witli  the  supposed  condition.  Of  the  eight  bishops, 
Sir  Robert  Southwell  conjectured  Bishop  Foy  of 
Waterford  to  be  one ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Derry 
affirmed  this  to  be  a  mistake,  assuring  Sir  Robert 
that  the  Bishop  of  Waterford  was  not  in  the  Plouse 
at  the  time,  and  that  his  proxy  and  vote  were  in 
favour  of  the  bill.  Bishop  Burnet  also  had  been 
informed  that  the  Bishop  of  Waterford  was  one  of 
the  opponents  of  the  bill ;  but  in  another  letter  of 
Bishop  King  it  is  affirmed  that  "  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  had  the  Bishop  of  Waterford's  proxy,  and 
gave  the  bishop's  vote  with  his  own." 

In  fact,  from  a  reference  to  the  Journals  of  the 
House,  it  appears  that  the  eight  episcopal  opponents 
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of  the  bill  were  the  Bishops  King  of  Derry,  Vigors 
of  Ferns,  Fitzgerald  of  Clonfert,  Lloyd  of  Killala, 
Hartstong  of  Ossory,  Ashe  of  Clogher,  Thomas 
Smyth  of  Limerick,  and  Lindsay  of  Killaloe.  It 
appears  also,  from  the  same  authority,  that,  before 
the  question  was  put  to  the  vote,  it  was  stipulated 
that  such  Lords  as  should  be  in  the  minority  on  a 
negative  might  enter  their  protest  on  the  Journals. 
The  followino^  protest  was  accordino-ly  entered,  with  protest  in  favom- 

^   ^  ^  ^  *^  '  of  the  bill. 

the  signatures  of  the  three  archbishops  and  eleven 
temporal  peers.  Of  the  three  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  was  one ;  and  he 
having  been  promoted  to  that  dignity  by  King  Wil- 
liam in  1694,  and  having  been  at  first  raised  to  the 
episcopate  by  the  same  sovereign  in  1692,  as  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  it  is  evident  that  the  view,  communicated 
to  Archbishop  King  by  his  correspondent  in  Eng- 
land, was  incorrect.  That  he  did  not  rectify  it  may 
appear  somewhat  surprising. 

The  protest  was  as  follows,  with  the  preface  as 
entered  in  the  Journals  of  the  House : 

"  Leave  being  asked,  and  given,  for  any  Lord  to  enter 
his  dissent,  if  the  question  should  be  carried  in  the  negative, 
we,  whose  names  are  here  after-written,  do  dissent  for  the 
reasons  following,  viz. : 

"  Because  it  doth  evidently  appear,  that  the  Papists  of 
this  kingdom  have  ever  been,  and  at  this  time  are,  enemies 
to  the  English  Protestant  interest  of  this  kingdom. 

"  Because  it  is  notorious  that  his  Majesty  rescued  our 
lives  and  liberties  out  of  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  the  Pa- 
pists of  this  kingdom,  and  restored  to  us  the  exercise  of  our 
religion  by  his  great  valour  and  conduct,  and  at  the  frequent 
and  extreme  hazard  of  his  sacred  person. 

"  Because  this  bill  doth  well  correspond  with  the  title, 
and  seems  aptly  and  properly  framed  to  preserve  his  Ma- 
jesty's person  and  government,  whereon,  under  God,  the 
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welfare  of  all  the  Protestants  in  all  his  Majesty's  dominions 
cloth  entirely  depend. 

"Because  this  bill  doth  declare  the  associations  already 
entered  into  for  the  preservation  of  his  Majesty's  person  and 
government  to  be  and  remain  good  and  law^ful ;  and  doth 
enjoin  and  require  all  that  are  in  office  or  employment,  and 
other  persons  therein  specified,  to  join  and  associate  them- 
selves together  for  the  better  preservation  thereof;  which 
we  conceive  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
Protestant  religion  and  the  English  interest ;  and  the  rather, 
since  the  House  of  Peers  have  not  yet  associated,  although 
the  House  of  Commons  and  many  others  have  done  the 
same. 

"  Because  this  bill  enjoins  every  person  elected  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  sign  the  associa- 
tion already  entered  into  by  that  House  before  he  sit  or 
vote  therein. 

"  Because  it  disables  every  person  to  vote  at  elections 
of  parliament  that  shall  refuse  to  take  the  oaths  in  the 
said  act  mentioned ;  which  we  conceive  would  be  a  great 
security  to  the  government  by  incapacitating  Papists  and 
other  disaffected  persons  from  sitting  in  parliament.' 

"  Because  this  bill  provides  for  the  continuing  of  all 
officers,  civil  and  military,  in  their  employments  six  months 
after  the  death  of  his  Majesty,  or  any  of  his  heirs,  or  suc- 
cessors, unless  such  successor  should,  within  that  time, 
notify  his  pleasure  to  the  contrary,  which  provision  tends  to 
preserve  the  publick  peace  of  this  kingdom,  and  keep 
inviolable  the  union  and  dependence  of  this  kingdom  on  the 
crown  and  kingdom  of  England. 

"  Because,  [in  [our  opinion,  there  is  nothing  in  the  said 
bill  inconsistent  with  justice  or  equity,  the  like  laws  having 
been  enacted  both  in  England  and  in  this  kingdom,  for  the 
necessary  defence  of  our  religion  and  safety,  and  to  distin- 
guish Protestants  from  Papists  by  oaths  and  declarations 
prescribed  by  such  laws,  and  changed  by  subsequent  acts  as 
occasion  required,  and  the  penalties  in  this  bill  contained 
can  never  be  infficted  but  by  the  joint  concurrence  of  the 
majority  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  at  their  quarter- 
sessions,  who  must  certify  every  conviction  to  the  judges  of 
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assize,  that  the  same  may  be  estreated  into  the  exchequer, 
from  whence  process  may  issue,  so  as  there  seems  no  danger 
of  the  prosecution  being  hasty  and  severe,  there  being  no 
obligation  to  put  the  said  act  in  execution,  but  a  discre- 
tionary power  is  left  both  in  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  government. 

"  Because  the  bill  lodges  in  his  Majesty  full  power  to 
pardon  and  discharge  all  offences,  forfeitures,  and  disabilities 
incurred  by  the  said  bill,  under  his  royal  signet  or  sign- 
manual,  so  as  his  Majesty's  clemency  and  the  prudence  and 
moderation  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  the  govern- 
ment may  well  be  intrusted  with  the  power  of  putting  in 
execution  a  law  so  necessary  for  our  safety. 

"  Because  the  rejecting  this  bill  may  seem  to  discourage 
the  execution  of  those  penal  laws  which  are  already  enacted 
against  the  Papists  of  this  kingdom,  who  from  hence  may 
take  occasion  of  condemning,  as  unjust  and  severe,  the  laws 
formerly  made  against  them. 

"  Lastly,  Because  we  think  it  our  duty,  by  entering  our 
dissent  to  the  rejecting  of  this  bill,  to  acquit  ourselves 
before  God  and  man,  from  being  charged  by  our  posterity 
as  authors  of  the  miseries  which  we  fear  may  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  this  bill. 

"Narcissus  Dublin.  Mount  Alexander. 

W.  Cashell.  Loftus. 

Jo.   TUAM.  MaSSAREENE. 

Meath.  Powerscourt. 

Inchiquin.  Blessington. 

Orrery.  Mountjoy. 

Mountrath.  Blayney." 

As  the  session  of  the  next  year,  1698,  was  draw-  Further  fate  of 

*'  the  bill. 

ing  on,  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  by  the  advice  of  several 
friends,  wrote  letters  on  the  22nd  of  September  to 
the  Bishops  of  Down  and  Connor,  of  Limerick,  and 
of  Elphin,  entreating  their  attendance  in  Parliament, 
in  expectation  of  business  of  the  greatest  moment. 
In  one  of  these  letters,  namely,  that  to  the  Bishop 
of  Limerick,  it  is  observed,  "  As  to  the  bill  for  the 
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preservation  of  the  king's  person,  it  is  likewise  of 
moment,  and,  I  believe,  may  still  bear  debate:  but  I 
cannot  say  how  it  is,  not  having  yet  seen  it."  The 
statute-book,  however,  contains  no  such  act:  but  in 
a  letter  of  February  2,  1699,  in  which  the  Bishop  of 
Derry  gives  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  bills  that 
were  rejected,  there  occurs  a  mention  of  this  amongst 
the  number,  whence  it  appears  that,  having  been 
again  brought  into  parliament,  it  underwent  the 
same  fate  from  the  Commons  which  it  had  un- 
dergone the  former  session  from  the  Lords. 

Of  one  act  passed  in  this  session,  the  only  one 
of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  being  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  building  of  houses  by  ecclesiasticks,  an 
Failure  of  bill      accouut  lias  been  already  ofiven.     A  bill  was  also 

for  buiUling  ^       ^  "^      ^ 

churches.  iutroducod  for  the  building  of  churches;  but  "after 

having  been  committed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it 
was  by  common  consent  called  for  no  more,"  as 
stated  in  the  letter  of  Bishop  King,  just  cited. 
"  This  method  of  laying  it  aside,"  he  proceeds  to 
relate,  was  taken,  because  the  House  was  willing  to 

Exceptions  avoid  giving  an  express  negative  to  it.  The  excep- 
tions against  it,  amongst  many  others,  Avere,  that  it 
prescribed  a  new  and  impracticable  way  of  calling 
vestries.  2ndly.  That  by  mistake  of  the  clerk  a 
negative  was  added  in  one  material  clause,  by  which 
was  enacted,  that  in  applotments,  if  any  ivere  not 
aggrieved,  they  might  appeal  and  have  remedy,  but 
if  they  were  they  had  none.  Srdly.  Only  the  inhabit- 
ants were  obliged  to  contribute  to  repair  churches, 
whereas,  as  the  law  is  now  and  ought  to  be,  all 
those  that  have  lands  or  holdings  in  2)arishes  are 
liable  to  such  assessments:  this  was  the  more  into- 
lerable in  Ireland,  where  whole  parishes  are  stocked 
"with  flocks  belonging  to  persons  that  are  no  inhabits: 


ainst  it. 
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nts.      4tlily.    The    parishioners   were    enabled    to 
ransfer  their    church   from  one   place    to    another 

itliout  consulting  the  bishop  or  patron,  which  was 
udged   too  great  a  power  to   be  lodged  in  them. 

nd,  lastly,  all  appeals  were  ordered  to  be  made  to 
he  quarter-sessions  and  assizes,  without  any  notice 
f  the  bishops,  which  was  a  fair  way  to  destroy  the 
cclesiastical  jurisdiction." 

Another  bill  that  did  not  pass  in  the  House  of  bui  m  favour  of 

■»-  free  schools  not 

ords  was  for  free  schools,  the  design  of  which,  as   p^^^®^- 
iVe  learn  from  the  above-cited  authority,   "  was  to 
einforce  the  Act  of  12th  Elizabeth,  chap.  1,  for  the 
rection    of  free    schools.      This    went    off  as    the 
brmer,  for  these,  amongst   other  reasons :    1st.   It 
nacted,   that   the  scliool   sliould  be  erected  in  the 
principal  county  of  the  diocese,  but  gave  no  rule  for 
letermining  which  was  the  principal  county.     2ndly. 
t  gave  power  to  the  grand  jury  of  the  principal 
ounty,  not  only  to  assess  their  own  county,  but  like- 
vise   all   other  counties   that  were  in  the   diocese, 
which  was  judged  inconvenient.     8rdly.  It  took  no 
care   for  the   residence  of  schoolmasters,  which  in 
well-endowed  schools   begins  to  be  a  grievance  in 
Ireland.      4thly.    Whereas   the  bishops  and  clergy 
were  to  maintain  these   schoolmasters,  yet  the  elec- 
tion of  them  was   to  be   in  the   council  and  chief 
governor;    and   the  very  applotment  of  the   salary 
on  the  clergy  was  not  to   be,  as  formerly,  in  the 
clergy,  but   was  transferred   to   the  judges.      And, 
lastly,  though   it  appeared  that  some  dioceses  had 
already  more  free  schools  than  were  useful,  yet  they 
were  obliged  by  this  bill  to  erect  another,  and  it 
would  happen   sometimes   to   be  in  the  same  town 
where  there  was  one  already  endowed." 

The  other  bills,  of  which  there  were  several,  re-  buis  rejected  by 

the  Commons. 
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jected  in  this  j^arliament  by  the  Lords  had  no  im- 
mediate reference  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.  But 
there  were  two  rejected  by  the  Lower  House,  on 
which  a  few  words  may  be  added. 

One  was  a  bill  for  reviving  the  act  of  union  and 
division  of  parishes.  "  It  came,"  says  the  Bishop  of 
Derry,  "  from  the  Lords  to  the  Commons,  and  was 
rejected — 1st.  Because  Air.  Brotherick  had,  by  his 
interest  at  the  council-board,  added  a  clause  to  the 
heads  drawn  at  first  by  the  Lords,  that  retrospected, 
and  would  have  turned  many  good  men  out  of  their 
livings,  and  made  way  for  bad.  2ndly.  Because  Mr. 
Brotherick,  as  was  alleged,  to  serve  his  turn  at 
Coraby,  had  put  such  a  definition  of  residence  in 
the  bill  as  was  not  practical  in  many  places.  And, 
lastly,  because  it  was  of  little  use  if  it  had  past." 

In  the  mean  time  the  bill  for  the  preservation  of 
the  king's  person  had  been  previously  rejected  by 
the  Commons;  being,  in  fact,  the  first  that  was 
rejected  in  that  House.  "  It  Avas  mended,"  says  the 
Bishop  of  Derry,  "  in  some  particulars,  since  it  mis- 
carried in  the  House  of  Lords  last  year ;  yet  the 
reasons  offered  against  it  tliere  made  such  impres- 
sion in  the  generality  of  the  kingdom,  that  it  was 
thrown  out  by  a  great  majority;  and  surely  it  had 
been  so  mischievous  to  the  kingdom,  that  no  man 
had  been  safe  in  it  if  it  had  passed,  and  it  had  been 
of  no  real  advantage  to  his  Majesty." 
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Section  V. 

Death  of  Bishop  Dopping,  Testimonial  to  his  merit. 
Bishop  King's  solicitude  concerning  a  Jit  Successor.  His 
letters  on  the  subject.  Case  of  the  Bishopries  of  Meath. 
Becommendation  of  Bishop  Foy.  Translation  of  Bishop 
Tennison.  Melancholy  picture  of  the  Church  exhibited 
in  Bishop  King'^s  correspondence.  Act  to  encourage 
Building  on  Church  Lands.  Its  titility.  Measure  for  re- 
building  Parish  Churches.  No  Convocation  in  this  reign. 
Breaches  of  liberty  in  Church  and  State.  Causes  of  dis- 
content. Rapid  succession  of  Irish  Bishops.  Account  of 
Bishop  Huntington.  His  early  death.  Bishop  King'^s 
diocesan  Visitations.  Metropolitan  Visitations  held  by 
stfffragan  Bishops. 

The  same  year  in  wliicli  the  acts  just  commented  on  Death  of  Bishop 
were  respectively  passed  and  rejected,  the  year  1 697, 
witnessed  the  removal  of  one  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Church,  concerning  whom  there  has  been  already 
occasion  to  make  honourable  mention.  To  the 
merits  of  Anthony  Dopping,  bishop  of  Meath,  in  his 
episcopal  character,  testimony  has  been  borne  in 
earlier  passages  of  this  narration :  and  during  the 
late  calamitous  season  of  tyrannical  oppression,  no 
member  of  his  order  appears  to  have  been  as  resolute 
as  he  in  resisting  the  iniquitous  proceedings  of  King 
James  and  his  pretended  parliament,  and  in  standing 
forward  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  members  of 
the  Church.  These  things  need  not  be  repeated : 
but  in  evidence  of  his  worth  as  a  parochial  clergy- 
man, such  as  many  of  those  whom  the  Church  of 
Ireland  has,  at  all  times,  had  the  happiness  of 
reckoning  among  her  sons,  if  less  conspicuously,  yet 
not  less  beneficially,  known  within  their  more  limited 
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sphere  of  duty,  it  may  be  here  incidentally  noticed, 
that  at  his  death,  which  is  said  by  his  biographer  to 
have  been  much  lamented  by  all  ranks  of  people', 

Testimoniaito  a  uiassy  silvcr  dish,  given  to  him  in  testimony  of 
respect  by  the  parishioners  of  St.  Andrew's,  Dublin, 
of  Mdiich  parish  he  had  been  vicar,  was  devised  by 
his  will  to  the  heir  of  his  family,  as  an  heir-loom  to 
descend  for  ever  in  remembrance  of  his  parishioners' 
kindness ;  his  family  arms  being  engraven  on  the 
margin,  and  on  tlie  bottom  St.  Andrew  on  the  cross, 
surrounded  with  the  original  Greek  of  the  apos- 
tolical precept,  "Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be 

Succeeded  by  couutcd  wortliy  of  doublo  honour."  The  vacant  see 
IS  op  ennison.  ^^  jvieath  was  filled  by  the  translation  from  Clogher  of 
Bishop  Tennison,  of  whose  episcopal  character  there 
has  already  been  occasion  to  speak  with  respect. 

Bishop  King'8  so-         The  death  of  Bishop  Doj^ping,  who  v/as  highly 

licitude  concern-  iit».i  t^« 

ing  a  fit  successor,  ostcemed  by  Bishop  King  as  "a  worthy  and  active 
prelate  before  his  infirmities  seized  him,"  rendered 
desirable  the  ai)pointment  of  "a  prudent,  knowing, 
and  vigorous  successor."  A  contrivance  was  sus- 
pected for  bringing  in  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  con- 
cerning whom  Archbishop  Marsh,  as  ^ve  have  seen, 
"  praised  the  Lord  that  he  had  no  hand  in  his  conse- 
cration," and  of  whom  Bishop  King  now  spoke  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Tollett,  as  "  the  weakest  of  the  order, 
and  as  having  no  qualification  to  recommend  him." 
This  co-operated  with  his  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  station  to  excite  in  him  a  special  solicitude  for 
a  worthy  successor  to  Bishop  Dopping  in  the  bishop- 
rick  of  Meath:  and  he  expressed  this  solicitude  in 

His  letters  on  the  three  Icttcrs  of  tlic  29th  of  April,  1697,  addressed 
respectively  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Sir  Robert  Southwell.     Of 

'  Haurls's  Ware. 
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these  I  select  the  one  addressed  to  Sir  Robert 
Southwell  as  most  illustrative,  not  only  of  the  par- 
ticular case  before  us,  but  of  the  condition  of  the 
bishoprick  of  Meatli  generally,  and  of  other  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  Church: 

"  Sir,  L'.derry^  April  29th,  1697'  Letter  to  sir  ro- 

,,f  'IT  i  •  '  ,11  ,     bert  Southwell. 

"  1  am  very  unwilling  to  give  you  any  trouble  except  Aprii29, 1097. 
it  be  on  necessary  occasions,  and  I  look  on  the  present  as 
eminently  so.  I  understand  by  my  letters  from  Dublin, 
which  I  left  on  the  20th  instant,  that  since  my  coming  from 
thence  it  has  pleased  God  to  remove  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  a 
most  useful  and  eminent  pillar  of  our  Church,  before  his 
late  impairment  by  sickness,  and  in  particular  my  friend 
and  assistant,  upon  whose  advice  I  would  rely  in  matters  of 
moment.  'Tis  of  the  last  consequence  to  the  Church  here, 
and  to  his  Majesty's  service,  that  that  place  be  supplied 
with  a  proper  person.  I  will  therefore  take  the  liberty  to 
lay  the  case  of  the  bishoprick  before  you,  and  doubt  not  but 
you  will  do  in  this,  as  I  have  ever  found  you  do  heretofore, 
I  mean  improve  the  intimations  I  give  you  to  the  best 
advantage. 

"The  bishoprick  of  Meath  is  the  first  in  the  kingdom,  case  of  the 
as  London  is  in  England ;  and  takes  place  next  to  the  Meatii."^'^ 
archbishops,  but  it  is  much  inferior  in  value  to  many  of 
them.  The  bishop  is  usually  of  the  privy  council,  and 
resi;les  in  Dublin.  We  have  at  present  these  clergymen  of 
the  privy  council:  the  Lord  Primate,  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  the  Bishop  of  Kildare,  and  Bishop  of  Cloyne ;  and 
the  Bishop  of  Meath  was  likewise  of  it,  and  yet  the  Church 
interest  was  very  weak  there ;  for  the  Lord  Primate  is 
disabled,  and  never  appeareth ;  the  Bishop  of  Meath  was 
under  the  discountenance  of  the  government ;  and  besides, 
by  the  infirmity  of  his  hearing  and  other  defects,  could  be 
but  little  serviceable  for  these  last  years;  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  (though  an  excellent  person  and  scholar,)  yet  is 
too  modest  and  unacquainted  with  the  world  to  make  a 
great  bustle,  without  which  I  am  informed  little  is  done 
there.  The  Bishop  of  Kildare  hath  likewise  his  disad- 
vantages ;    and   the   Bishop   of  Cloyne  is   seldom  at  the 
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Necessity  of  a  fit 
person  to  fill  it. 


of  Bishop  Foy. 


His  high  cha 
racer. 


Board,  and  is  not  yet  in  so  great  authority  as  hereafter  he 
will  be,  by  reason  of  his  age.  So  that  upon  this  matter  the 
Church  interest  at  the  council-table  depends  on  the  fit 
choice  of  a  person  to  fill  the  bishoprick  of  Meath. 

"  There  are  some  such  (as  the  Bishop  of  Clogher)  that 
would  be  fit  for  it,  but  they  are  already  in  better  bishop- 
ricks,  and  cannot,  without  imputation  of  imprudent  ambi- 
tion, accept  it.  If  I  might  (between  you  and  me)  discover 
Recommendation  my  scusc,  I  think  tlic  Bisliop  of  Waterford  would  do  well 
in  it ;  and  Dr.  Smith,  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  that  attends 
his  Majesty,  might  be  sent  to  Waterford.  By  the  care  and 
prudence  of  the  present  bishop  that  diocese  is  put  in  tolerable 
order,  as  I  observed  when  there  last  summer;  and  it  is  a  good 
testimony  of  the  bishop's  prudence  that  he  governed  a  parish 
in  Dublin  for  fourteen  years  in  very  difficult  times  with  the 
greatest  love  and  highest  approbation  of  his  parishioners,  and 
has  now  with  the  same  success  governed,  for  five  or  six  years, 
his  diocese.  As  to  his  affection  to  the  government,  I  dare 
engage  that  his  Majesty  has  not  a  subject  in  his  kingdoms 
more  cordial  to  him,  more  zealous  or  concerned  for  his  in- 
terest or  prerogatives ;  insomuch  that  the  late  Lord  Capell 
depended  upon  him  for  stoppage  of  any  attempts  that  might 
be  offered  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  lessen  the  king's  pre- 
rogative. I  believe  the  Bishop  of  Kildare  may  put  in  for 
the  succession ;  but  he  is  already  in  council,  and  1  question 
whether  his  successor  in  Kildare  and  Christchurch  may 
have  interest  to  get  into  it,  and  so  we  shall  lose  one  vote. 

"  I  have  one  consideration  more  to  press  for  the  putting 
the  Bishop  of  Waterford  into  the  post,  and  'tis  the  great 
disorder  in  which  the  diocese  of  Meath  is.  ^Tis  one  of  the 
largest  in  Ireland,  consisting  anciently  of  five  bishopricks,  at 
least  sixty  miles  long,  in  an  excellent  country :  but  the 
lands  were  mostly  made  away  or  exchanged  for  tithes  about 
the  Reformation  ;  the  rest  of  the  tithes  are  generally  impro- 
priate, and  many  parishes  must  be  united  to  make  a  com- 
petency. The  late  bishop  being  infirm  since  the  Revolution, 
was  not  able  to  look  to  the  cures  as  was  necessary ;  and 
there  needs  an  active,  vigorous,  and  skilful  person  to  put 
them  in  order,  such  as  the  Bishop  of  Waterford;  and  I 
hope  you  will  use  your  endeavour  to  place  him  or  some 
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such  there.  I  am  now  to  beg  your  pardon  for  this  trouble, 
but,  lest  I  should  increase  it,  I  will  conclude  with  my 
hearty  prayers  for  you,  and  the  humblest  respects  of, 

"  Sir,  yours,  &:c., 

"  W.  D. 
"  To  Sir  Robert  Southwell." 

From  a  subsequent  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Derry  Translation  of 

■«•  1  ./      Bishop  Tennison. 

to  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  he  appears  to  have  been 
well  satisfied  with  the  appointment  to  Meath.  "As 
to  the  late  disposal  of  the  preferments  in  Ireland," 
he  says,  writing  from  Bath,  July  19,  1697,  "they  are 
better  than  I  could  have  wished."  In  fact,  Bishop 
Tennison  was  translated  from  the  more  opulent  see 
of  Clogher  to  the  more  honourable  post  of  Meath; 
he  was  succeeded  in  Clogher  by  St.  George  Ash, 
translated    from    Cloyne:    and    the    bishoprick    of  consequent  pre- 

•'  *-  ferments. 

Cloyne  was  filled  by  the  consecration  of  John  Pooley, 
dean  of  Ossory,  and  prebendary  of  St.  Michan's, 
Dublin.  In  his  latter  capacity,  he  is  related  by  Mr. 
Harris  to  have  used  great  labour,  entreaties,  and 
solicitations,  and  thus  to  have  effected  the  repair  of 
his  church,  which  was  almost  in  ruins,  against  a 
strong  opposition  from  the  sectaries,  many  of  whom, 
nevertheless,  he  was  successful  in  bringing  over  to 
the  Church :  and  Bishop  King  mentions,  that  by  his 
preferment  to  the  bishoprick  of  Cloyne,  "  he  made 
room  for  the  division  of  St.  Michan's  parish,  which 
will  make  three,  and  I  hope  a  short  bill  to  that  pur- 
pose will  be  transmitted." 

A  few  weeks  after  the  date  of  the  preceding:  Melancholy  pic- 

^  ^     ture  of  the 

letter,  the  following,  from  the  Bishop  of  Derry  to  chmch. 
the   Bishop    of  Waterford,    present   a   melancholy 
picture  of  the  condition  of  the  Church  : 
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Letter  of  Bishop 
King  to  Bishop 
Foy,  September 
28,  1697. 


Evils  of  the 
times. 


Difficulty  of 
prociuing  laws 
for  the  benefit  of 
the  Church. 


'' Dublin,  28tk  Sept  1697. 
"  My  dear  and  very  good  Lord, 

"  I  have  read  over  yours  of  the  18th  instant,  with 
great  grief  and  trouble  of  mind.  I  am  sensible  every  word 
you  say  is  most  true,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  our  Church 
should  subsist  long  in  this  languishing  and  crazy  condition; 
but  few  regard  or  mind  it,  and  those  that  are  apprized  of  it 
are  either  afraid  or  wearied  out  with  the  ill  treatment  with 
which  they  meet.     .     .     . 

"As  to  those  steps  of  reformation  you  mention,  they 
are  necessary,  but  they  must  be  obtained  by  union,  per- 
severance, and  industry;  whereas  I  must  profess  I  have  not 
one  to  whom  the  proposal  of  them  would  be  grateful.  O, 
my  Lord!  we  have  fallen  in  evil  times,  in  which  it  is  a 
step  to  a  preferment  to  the  person  that  will  give  assurance, 
that,  as  soon  as  he  is  in  it,  he  will  disgrace  or  betray  it:  this 
is  the  fatal  method  has  been  taken  since  the  restoration  to 
destroy  us,  and  is  still  prosecuted,  though  by  different 
hands;  in  short,  my  Lord,  we  are  not  like  to  obtain  one 
good  law  for  the  Church. 

"  This  sessions  some  of  our  own  body,  and  a  whole 
crowd  of  the  inferior  clergy,  opposed  the  bill  for  building 
houses ;  and  it  was  with  much  ado  we  carried  it  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  I  laboured  it  near  three  hours;  and  had 
it  not  been  that  I  got  some  of  the  lay  Lords,  it  had  been 
left  there;  but  it  miscarried  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
I  told  you  formerly.  We  shall  have  no  bill  for  unions;  or, 
if  we  have  any,  it  will  be  worth  nothing.  We  pressed  a 
bill  of  blasphemy,  but  it  was  said  there  was  none  in  Eng- 
land, which  carried  it  off.  We  have  had  no  meeting  this 
sessions  at  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin's  house  as  formerly, 
nor  any  committee  for  religion,  at  least  very  sekioni.  ^ly 
own  business  has  pressed  me  so  hard,  having  the  society  of 
London  and  Lord  Chancellor  to  deal  with.  I  have  been 
much  diverted,  and  your  absence  has  been  of  no  good  con- 
sequence. We  did  not  meddle  with  Tolon,  (qu.  Toland;) 
because  we  could  do  nothing  to  him;  but  the  bill  of  blas- 
phemy was  designed  against  him  and  his  followers  :  the 
House  of  Commons  made  short  work  with  him,  but  with 
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the  ill   precedent  which   you   observe:    but  it  cannot   be 
helped  :  they  that  have  power  must  use  it,  and  will  do  it.'' 

And  on  the  5th  of  October,  he  again  wrote  to  Letter  of  Bishop 

^  o  King,  October  5, 

his  friend  the  Bishop  of  Waterford,  in  the  same  dis-  ^697. 
couraging  manner : 

''  My  very  good  Lord, 

"  I  am  more  sensible  of  the  ill  aspect  that  the  gene-  i^^  disposition  to 

'  "^  wards  the 

rahty  of  men  cast  upon  the  Church  and  churchmen :  the  chmcu. 

faith  of  religion  is  very  weak  amongst  all,  and  the  sense  of 

it  almost  lost ;  and  the  matter  is  laid  deeper  than  most  men 

are  aware  of.     'Tis  come  to  a  formed  conspiracy;  and  agents 

and  emissaries  are   employed  to  cry  down  the  credit  of 

religion  in  general,  and  instil  profane  maxims  and  principles 

into  youth.     My  Lord,  it  is  not  credible  what  pains  are 

taken  this  way,  and  how  diligent  some   persons  of  great 

quality  are  to  propagate  irreligion.     'Tis  hard  for  us  to  know  Difficult  position 

^-•'  ^^-°.,^.  .„  of  churchmen. 

what  we  are  to  do  in  these  circumstances;  11  we  appear 
openly  and  resolutely  for  our  faith,  we  are  twitted  with  the 
story  of  the  Ephesian  craftsmen  ;  if  we  are  silent  and  retire, 
then  good  men,  if  they  get  their  bishopricks  and  benefices, 
and  their  ease,  they  are  as  indifferent  as  to  religion  as  their 
neighbours:  if  we  vote  with  the  court  in  parliament,  we  are 
flatterers  ;  if  against  it,  ungrateful :  in  short,  we  are  used  as 
our  Master  was,  and  I  can  find  no  other  comfort  besides 
that  consideration.  I  thank  God  I  am  willing  to  be  at  any 
pains,  and  to  venture  anything  for  Christ's  sake,  and  do 
find  a  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  doing  so;  but  I  profess  to 
your  Lordship,  that  I  am  often  at  a  loss  to  determine  what 
is  so,  and  having  naturally  a  diffidence  in  myself,  I  need  the 
encouragement  and  assistance  of  others  to  give  me  assurance; 
and  I  speak  it  with  sorrow,  I  have  not  one  friend  near  me, 
that  I  can  with  reliance  and  necessary  freedom  consult  in 
these  matters.  I  discourse  severally,  but  "tis  with  reserve, 
and  without  going  to  the  bottom,  you  have  given  a  good 
reason  for  it. 

"  I  own  every  one  of  those  things  you  mention  :  they 
are  in  my  thoughts,  and  I  believe  the  laity  might  be  brought 
to  comply  with  us  in  most  of  them ;  but  the  clergy  are 
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resolute  against  them,  and  to  struggle  about  them  is  to 
make  that  aversenesspublick.  I  own  a  Convocation  neces- 
sary, and  I  had  hot  disputes  about  it  in  England;  but  all 
assemblies,  that  have  been  long  chained  up,  prove  unruly 
when  first  let  loose;  and  I  am  afraid  this  would  prove  in 
our  present  juncture  a  reason  of  abrogating  them  altogether; 
which  I  am  afraid  will  happen  however,  and  if  you  have 
seen  Dr.  Wake's  book  against  them,  for  so  I  reckon  it  that 
'tis  intended,  you  will  be  of  the  opinion  that  little  less  is 
designed.  .  .  , 

"  As  to  my  brethren,  your  Lordship  knows  they  are 
jealous  of  me,  and  by  no  means  approve  my  maxims.  They 
have  generally  other  thoughts  and  views  than  I  have.  This 
is  a  thing  I  cannot  help,  and  dare  not  blame :  not  that  I 
fear  to  offend  them,  but  because  I  shall  lose  the  little  inte- 
rest I  have  amongst  them  by  unseasonably  pressing  them. 
If  I  be  mistaken  in  this  method,  'tis  my  weakness  ;  for  I 
do  not  decline  any  opportunity,  where  I  do  not  apprehend 
more  ill  consequence  than  the  good  designed,  if  obtained, 
would  amount  to. 

"  I  had  particular  cautions  given  me  in  England,  as  I 
told  your  Lordship  formerly,  not  to  innovate  in  anything; 
and,  if  possible,  to  prevent  anything  of  religion  to  come  on 
the  carpet :  for,  said  they,  there  are  evil  designs  on  foot 
against  you,  and  if  you  give  them  opportunity  by  moving 
anything,  whatever  shape  you  intend  for  it,  they  will  finish 
it  into  a  monster:  and  I  am  well  assured  that  nothing 
really  for  our  good  will  at  present  pass  the  two  councils  and 
two  houses,  for  our  enemies  have  interest  enough  to  obstruct 
or  distort  it  in  one  or  other  of  these  places,  as  experience 
shows  us.  But  though  I  think  we  are  not  to  expect  any 
good  to  the  cause  of  religion  in  our  present  circumstances, 
yet  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  prevent  some  evils,  and  I  can- 
not be  reconciled  to  your  absence  in  such  a  difficult  time ; 
pray  therefore  think  on  it,  and  do  as  God  shall  direct  you. 

"  One  would  think  that  the  world  were  somewhat  con- 
cerned about  religion,  for  of  three  bills  that  past  last,  one 
was  to  prohibit  marrying  with  Papists,  and  another  to. 
banish  regulars,  and  the  third,  for  damning  the  Articles  of 
Lymerick,  was  on  pretence  of  weakening  the  Popish  inte- 
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}'est ;  but  after  all,  there  is  not  the  least  consideration  of 
religion  at  the  bottom,  and  we  must  learn  from  this  not  to 
judge  according  to  appearance. 

*'  My  Lord,  I  have  wearied  myself  sufficiently  by  this 
long  letter,  and  can  hardly  excuse  the  ill  jointing  of  it 
altogether.  Your  Lordship  will  believe,  that  my  heart  is 
very  full,  and  my  mind  little  at  ease,  whilst  the  ark  of  God 
is  in  so  hazardous  a  condition.  I  can  only  add  to  my  best 
endeavour  my  prayers  and  tears  to  support ;  I  promise  my- 
self the  concurrence  of  yours,  and  in  particular  for,  my 
Lord, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  humble  servant  and  brother, 

"  W.  D. 
*'  To  the  Bishop  of  Waterford." 

The  foUowinof  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Letter  of  Bishop 

King  to  Bishop 

the  Bishoi)  of  Derry  to  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  waikington. 
Connor,  may  be  added,  as  not  an  unsuitable  appendix 
to  the  preceding.     It  is  dated  the  Slst  of  May, 
1698  : 

"  As  to  the  building  of  churches,  I  see  little  expecta- 
tion of  an  act  for  that  or  anything  else  that  may  benefit 
eligion  ;  more  care  seems  to  be  employed  towards  settling 
I  Jewish  synagogue  than  a  Christian  Church,  because  Jews  Means  for  effect- 
\VG  traders.  But  in  the  general  you  may,  where  any  c'^urXs!^  ^^ 
?hurch  is  already  built,  oblige  the  parishioners  to  put 
hem  in  good  repair,  which  I  understand  some  of  your 
churches  want,  being  only  thatched,  which  is  scandalous  ; 
vhere  several  parishes  are  small,  and  one  church  will 
serve,  you  may  force  all  the  parishioners  to  contribute  to 
hat  one  ;  by  this  means,  admonish  each  of  them  to  build 
heir  own  church,  and  let  them  know  that  if  they  do  not 
contribute  to  that  church  you  think  most  convenient  to 
niild,  you  will  force  them  to  build  their  own  in  good 
arnest;  they  may  applot  the  quota  you  require  for  their 
)arish  church,  and  after  it  is  raised,  apply  it  by  act  of  vestry 
0  the  church  you  intend.  I  practised  this  with  good 
success.  .  .  . 

"  I  understand  that  the  people  of  Belfast  are  very  refrac-  Refractory  con- 
duct of  the  pmpie 

H  of  Belfast. 
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tory,  and  do  many  irregular  things ;  that  they  will  not 
consent  to  enlarge  their  church,  lest  there  should  be  room 
for  all  their  people ;  that  they  bury  in  spite  of  the  (law)  in 
the  church  without  prayers,  and  come  in  with  their  hats 
on;  that  they  break  the  seats,  and  refuse  to  deliver  their 
collection  for  briefs,  according  to  the  order  of  council,  to  the 
churchwardens.  I  think  it  is  adviseable  to  observe  as  many 
of  these  insolent  passages  as  you  can  :  put  them  into  affida- 
vits duly  sworn,  and  send  them  up  here  to  me  or  Sir  John 
Coghill,  and  we  will  see  what  may  be  done  for  you.  '  Tu 
ne  cede  malis,'  &c.,  is  a  good  rule.  I  pray  God  direct  and 
strengthen  your  Lordship.  I  recommend  you  heartily  to 
God,  and  desire  your  prayers  for  your  most  affectionate 
humble  servant  and  brother, 

^'  W.  D. 
"  To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.*' 

But  although  no  act  for  the  building  of  churches 
was  passed  in  the  parliament  of  1698,  the  session 
did  not  elapse  without  one  statute,  calculated  to  be, 
what  in  numerous  instances  it  has  subsequently 
proved,  conducive  to  the  Church's  welfare.  It  is 
chap.  6,  of  the  10th  year  of  King  William,  intituled, 
"  An  Act  to  encourage  building  of  Houses,  and 
making  other  improvements  on  Church  Lands,  and 
to  prevent  Dilapidations."  The  preamble  set  forth, 
"  Forasmuch  as  the  mansion-houses  of  several  arch 
bishops,  bishops,  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons, 
have  been  ruined  and  destroyed  by  the  frequent 
wars  and  rebellions  that  have  happened  in  this  king- 
dom, whereby  residence  is  become  very  difficult,  and 
is  like  to  continue  so,  unless  due  encouraofement  be 
given  them  to  rebuild  and  repair  their  former 
houses,  and  to  erect  new  houses  where  it  shall  be 
convenient,  and  to  keep  them  in  good  repair  after 
they  are  built."  And  the  enactment  in  substance  is, 
that  ecclesiastical  persons  building,  or  making  neces- 
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sary  improvements  on  churcli  lands,  or  purchasing 
houses  or  lands,  for  the  residence  of  them  and  their 
successors,  shall  receive  two-thirds  of  the  sum  ex- 
pended from  their  immediate  successors,  on  certi- 
ficate from  the  chief  governor  in  the  case  of  an 
archbishop,  of  the  metropolitan  in  the  case  of  a 
bishop,  and  of  the  diocesan  in  all  other  cases;  such 
successors  being  authorised  to  receive  in  turn  one- 
third  of  the  first  disbursement.  The  jirinciple  of 
this  statute  was  adopted  in  some  succeeding  reigns 
for  enactments,  in  which  an  alteration  was  judged 
expedient  in  the  amount  of  rate  to  be  paid  by  the 
several  incumbents.  But  the  utility  of  the  law  was  itsiitiuty. 
instantly  perceived;  so  that  in  pursuance  of  this 
act,  and  within  two  or  three  years  of  its  being 
enacted,  advantage  was  taken  of  it  for  the  building 
or  improvement  of  their  episcopal  residences  by  the 
Bishops  Pullen  of  Dromore,  Ashe  of  Clogher,  Cairn- 
cross  and  Pooley  of  Raphoe,  and  Foy  of  Waterford 
and  Lismore\ 

In  1699,  also,  another  measure  was  effected,  cal-  Measure  for  re- 
building parisli 
culated  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Church  in  a  churches, 

very  nnportant  respect.  The  act  of  resumption 
being  then  in  agitation  in  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land, the  bishops  of  Ireland  took  occasion  to  solicit 
a  clause  for  applying  the  profits  of  all  forfeited  rec- 
tories, impropriate  tithes,  &c.,  for  twenty  years,  on 
the  rebuilding  and  repairing  of  such  parish  churches, 
as  the  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  with  the  consent  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  should  appoint,  and  after- 
Avards  for  the  perpetual  augmentation  and  endow- 
ment of  poor  rectories  and  vicarages.  The  negotia- 
tion of  this  affair  was  committed  to  Thomas  Lindsay, 
who,  in  1693,  had  accomj)anied  Lord  Capell  to  Ire- 

MVake,  267,  191,  281,540, 
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land,  in  quality  of  his  chaplain,  and  been  promoted 
to  the  bishoprick  of  Killaloe  in  1696;  and  he  hap- 
pily had  the  address  and  influence  required  for  the 
successful  execution  of  his  commission ^ 

Together  with  the  parliaments  assembled  in  this 
reign,  no  convocation  was  holden:  meanwhile  taxes 
were  laid  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  clergy 
without  their  consent;  and  a  power  of  annulling 
Irish  acts  of  parliament  affecting  the  Church  was 
assumed  and  acted  on  by  the  English  parliament. 
In  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Derry  to  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1699,  these 
breaches,  as  he  esteemed  them,  of  their  liberty  in 
Church  and  State  are  thus  specified  as  being  with- 
out 23recedent: 

"  First,  we  have  had  two  parliaments  in  Ireland  since 
the  Revolution  without  any  convocation,  which  is  without 
example  in  Ireland.  Secondly,  in  this  session  the  clergy 
have  been  assessed  by  the  Commons  without  their  own 
consent,  and  were  not  allowed  so  much  as  a  salvo  to  their 
right;  there  never  was  any  tax  in  nature  of  a  subsidy 
granted  but  in  convocation  before ;  all  that  we  the  bishops 
could  do  was,  to  enter  our  protestation  against  it  in  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  they  permitted  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  to  do.  Thirdly,  since  this  Revo- 
lution, the  parliament  in  England  did,  by  an  act,  suspend 
Breaches  of  liber-  an  act,  l7  &  18  Car.  IL,  cap.  10,  made  in  Ireland,  disabling 

ty  in  Church  and      ,  '  ,     i  i    i-    .  •       i4       ,        i  i    t     i        i  i 

clergymen  to  hold  livings  in  xliUgland  and  Ireland  at  the 
same  time;  and  by  that  have  assumed  a  power  to  repeal 
our  acts,  which  is  absolutely  new  to  us,  there  being  no  such 
precedent  before.  Fourthly,  they  made  an  act  8  Gul.  and 
Marine,  obliging  all  persons  to  take  the  new  oaths,  and 
abrogating  the  oath  of  supremacy  enjoined  by  an  Irish  act; 
and  this  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  freeholds  and 
offices,  with  other  grievous  penalties;  this  is  likewise  new." 


letter  of  Bishop 
King  to  Bishop 
of  Worcester, 
Feb.  3,  1699. 


State. 


Causes  of  discoU' 
tent. 


Several    other  instances    of   encroachment    are 

3  Ware's  Bhliopfi,  p.  1  .')2.    . 
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added,  but  being  not  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  or 
specially  affecting-  the  Church  or  clergy,  I  refrain 
from  specifying  them.  But  "  I  will  assure  your 
Lordship,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Deny,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  enumeration,  "these  considerations  are 
very  afflictive  and  uneasy  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  make  them  sensible  that  they  are  not  like  to  be 
so  happy  a  people  as  they  promised  themselves  on 
the  Revolution."  Another  ground  of  dissatisfaction 
is  intimated  by  the  bishop  in  a  letter  of  January  31, 
1701,  to  Mr.  Annesley,  where  he  says,  "I  suppose 
all  our  preferment,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  will  here- 
after be  filled  from  England." 

In  1699,  the  bishoprick  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  Rapid  euccession 
formerly  the  see  of  the  deprived  Bishop  Sheridan, 
again  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Smith. 
The  nine  years,  immediately  following  the  king's 
accession,  had  been  romarkable  for  an  unusual 
rapidity  in  the  succession  of  the  Irish  bishops. 
"My  Lord,"  the  Bishop  of  Deny  writes  to  the 
Archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  "  we  have,  amongst 
other  misfortunes,  had  a  very  great  mortality  of 
bishops  since  the  Revolution;  in  so  much  that,  when 
his  Majesty  has  nominated  a  successor  to  the  Bishop 
of  Kilmore,  now  dead,  it  will  be  the  twentieth  he 
has  named  since  the  Revolution,  besides  removes; 
and  most  of  them  have  died  young  men,    that  is 

under  fifty.     I  hear  that  Dr.  Downs  and  Dr.  Harri-  Project  concern- 
ing Kilmore  and 

son  are  named  for  the  bishopricks  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh. 
Ardagh;  they  are  good  men  both;  more  particu- 
larly Dr.  Downs  is  not  only  considerable  for  his 
gravity  and  prudence,  but  likewise  for  his  learning, 
both  in  divinity,  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  other 
sciences.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  convenient  to 
divide  them;  and,  if  both  may  be  gratified,  Kilmore  is 
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much  the  better;  the  former  bishop  is  alive,  and 
forfeited  by  his  absence,  according  to  the  ancient 
laws  of  this  kingdom  for  absentees  without  licence, 
though  he  would  fain  pretend  the  new  act,  as  if  that 
had  deprived  him.  I  think  the  former  bishop  did 
privately  return  him  something  yearly,  though, 
perhaps,  he  did  not  know  it,  and  your  Grace  will 
consider  whether  that  be  proper  to  be  hinted  to  his 
successors." 

No  division,  however,  took  place  of  the  vacant 
bishopricks,  which  were  conferred  on  Bishop  Weten- 
hall,  translated  from  Cork  and  Ross,  in  which  see 
he  was  succeeded  by  Dive  Downs,  so  well  recom- 
mended in  the  foregoing  extract;  formerly  a  senior 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and,  in  1690,  Archdeacon 
of  Dublin. 
fopaTa^^'oint^-^'^'  ■'^^^  other  memorable  change  occurred  in  the 
ment.  Tiish    hierarchy    during   the    latter  years    of  King 

William ;  but  his  last  episcopal  appointment  was  so 
remarkable  for  the  circumstances,  both  those  which 
had  preceded  and  those  which  followed  it,  that  it 
seems  to  require  a  few  passing  words  of  notice. 
Account  of  Ro-  Robcrt  Huntiuoton,  a  native  of  Gloucestershire, 

bert  Huntington.  O  ' 

and  a  fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  having 
completed  his  course  of  philosophy  in  that  univer- 
sity, devoted  himself  with  delight  to  the  study  of 
divinity  and  the  Oriental  languages ;  and  being  thus 
prepared,    accepted  the   office    of  chaplain   to   the 

His  travels,  EugUsh  factory  at  Aleppo.  Eleven  years,  passed 
abroad,  enabled  him  to  visit,  not  only  that  the  stated 
scene  of  his  duties,  but  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  Thyatira^ 
Scanderoon,  and  Jerusalem;  dread  of  the  wild  Arabs 
preventing  him  from  gaining  more  than  a  distant 

(ff  Ms?^^^"*'"  view  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra.  During  this  period, 
for  procuring  ancient  manuscripts  in  the  Arabick, 
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Syriack,  Samaritan,  Hebrew,  and  Coptick  languages, 
n  all  of  wliicli  he  was  remarkably  skilled,  he  em- 
l)loyed  tlie  agency  of  Jews,  Syrians,  Armenians, 
Greeks,  Samaritans,  and  JNIahometans,  as  well  as  of 
the  Romish  missionaries,  scattered  over  the  East; 
and  Avith  the  same  object  engaged  in  epistolary  cor- 
respondence with  the  inmates  of  the  eastern  monas- 
teries, especially  that  of  Mount  Garme],  and  with 
the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  the  Archbishop  of  jMount 
Sinai,  and  the  Primate  of  Cyprus.  The  treasures  of 
the  Bodleian  library  bear  witness  to  the  extent  and 
success  of  his  labours. 

Returnino'  throudi  Italy  and  France  to  Oxford,  Made  provost  of 

O  f^  J  '     Trinity  College. 

in  1682,  he  soon  afterwards  took  his  doctors  degree 
in  divinity.  And  the  provostship  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  about  the  same  time  becoming  vacant  by  the 
promotion  of  Narcissus  Marsh  to  the  bishoprick  of 
Ferns  and  Leighlin,  he  Avas,  much  against  his  incli- 
nation, prevailed  on  by  Bishop  Fell  to  accept  the 
charge,  which  he  executed  with  remarkable  wisdom 
and  diligence ;  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  in  con- 
junction with  Bishop  Marsh,  instrumental  in  pre- 
paring for  publication  Mr.  Boyle's  edition  of  the 
Irish  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  On  the  college 
being  occupied  by  the  soldiers  of  King  James's 
army,  he  retired  for  security  to  England,  whence  he 
returned  after  the  settlement;  but  in  about  a  year 
withdrew  from  his  office  to  the  enjoyment  of  rural 
tranquillity  and  domestick  comfort  in  the  parish  of 
Great  Hallingbury,  in  Essex. 

Bishop  Sheridan's  deprivation   beino'  expected,  Declines  the 

1  x^  bishoprick  of 

Archbishop  JMarsh,  as  noted  in  his  Diari/,  Jan.  23,  Knmoic. 
1692,  wrote  to  Archbishop  Tillotson   and  Bishop 
Burnet,  to  procure  the  bishoi)rick  of  Kilmore  for  Dr. 
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Succeeds  to  Ra- 
phoe,  Aug.  J  701. 


MS,,  T.  C.  Li- 
brary. 


His  early  death. 


Huntington,  who  was,  in  consequence,  appointed  to 
succeed  to  the  vacant  see,  but  resisted  every  persua- 
sion to  accept  the  appointment.  His  objection  could 
not  have  been  on  the  score  of  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
for  he  must  have  recently  taken  it  on  institution 
to  his  English  benefice.  Possibly  he  may  have  been 
unwilling  at  that  period  to  accept  any  favour  from 
the  crown.  Possibly  he  may  have  felt  a  generous 
repugnance  to  accept  a  preferment  vacated  by  its 
former  possessor,  by  deprivation  for  conscience'  sake. 
That  his  objection  did  not  extend  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  episcopal  office,  and  that  it  was  not  founded 
on  an  absolute  predilection  for  parochial  occupation 
in  a  private  sphere,  may  be  inferred  from  the  sequel; 
for  when,  after  an  interval  of  about  eight  years, 
Bishop  Cairncross,  who,  on  Bishop  Smith's  transla- 
tion to  Kilmore,  had  succeeded  to  Raphoe,  as  before 
related,  vacated  the  latter  see  by  death.  Dr.  Hunt- 
ington accepted  the  appointment,  and  was  conse- 
crated by  his  friend,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  on 
the  21st  of  August,  1701.  "I  think,"  says  Bishop 
King,  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop,  a  few  weeks 
before  the  consecration,  "  Dr.  Huntington  will  have 
as  easy  a  bishoprick  and  as  good  a  seat  as  any 
bishop  in  the  north,  if  he  can  endure  hearing  Scotch 
and  apply  to  business.  I  always  took  him  to  be  an 
honest  man,  and  for  neighbourhood,  I  will  endea- 
vour to  comply  as  far  in  everything  as  he  desires." 

But  twelve  days  completed  his  episcopal  life; 
for,  on  the  2nd  of  September  following,  he  died,  in 
the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  when  his  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  college  chapel,  and  his  life,  not 
long  afterwards,  was  written  and  published  by  his- 
friend,  Dr.  Thomas  Smith.     His  successor  was  not 
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ippointed  till  near  the  end  of  the  next  year;  Bishop 
Fluntington  being  the  last  Irish  prelate  advanced  to 
hat  dignity  in  the  reign  of  King  William. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Bishop  of 
Kerry's  correspondence  at  this  time  will  serve  to  correspondence. 
hrow  light,  not  only  on  the  character  of  the  indi- 
idual,  but  on  the  state  of  religion  in  the  diocese 
inder  his  charge.  The  first  is  dated  Londonderry, 
fuly  20th,  1701 ;  and  is  an  apology  to  the  Arch- 
Dishop  of  Dublin  for  dilatoriness  in  answering  a 
etter : 

May  it  please  your  Grace, 

"  I  came  home  Friday  last  from  a  parochial  visita-  His  diocesan 
ion  through  part  of  this  diocese.  I  visited  twenty-one  ^^'^^^^  ^°"®' 
hurches,  and  confirmed  in  nine;  it  held  me  employed 
wenty-three  days.  I  carried  the  consistory  with  me,  and 
)rescribed  penance  to  near  an  hundred  people,  for  one  thing 
)r  another,  and  ended  several  causes.  I  have  yet  another 
ircuit  containing  about  thirteen  churches,  and  had  one 
)efore.  I  find  this  way  of  great  use,  and  would  recommend 
t  to  all  my  brethren.  I  had  great  crowds  of  dissenters 
verywhere,  and  entertained  them  with  a  discourse,  gene- 
ally  showing  the  no-necessity  of  a  separation  on  their  own 
)rinciples. 

"  I  presume  to  give  your  Grace  this  account  to  excuse 
uy  not  answering  your  Grace's  of  the  2Sth  of  June  last, 
t  not  being  possible  for  me  to  get  time  to  write ;  and  truly 
ince  the  1st  of  June  I  have  been  every  day  more  or  less  on 
lorseback,  excepting  two  or  three  days.'" 

What  follows  relates  to  the  same  subject,  being  Parochial  visita- 

^  *-'    tion. 

contained  in  a  letter  of  July  25tli  to  the  Bishop  of 
Clogher : 


"  I  have  had  a  most  fatiguing  summer  of  it,  having  gone  Letter  to  Bishop 
larochial  visitation  through  two-thirds  of  my  churches,  25,^1701!^^'  ^^ 
and  shall  begin  the  last  third  next  week.     I  intend,  God 
willing,  to  be  at  Omagli  August  the  oth,  and  from  thence 
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I  go  to  Ardmagh,  to  visit  for  my  Lord  Primate.  . 
I  have  taken  more  tliaii  ordinary  pains  this  circuit :  made 
all  my  own  tenants  attend  me,  and  many  came  with  them, 
so  that  the  churches  were  generally  full.  I  made  some  very 
long  discourses  to  them,  insomuch  that  I  had  better  have 
preached  every  day.  The  subject  was  the  sin  of  making 
sects,  and  the  no-necessity  of  it.  I  examined  all  their 
jDretences,  and  showed  them,  if  all  true,  they  would  not, 
according  to  Scripture,  justify  a  separation.  They  heard 
with  great  attention.  I  find  what  I  said  had  very  good 
effect  on  many.  Some  time  or  other,  God  willing,  I  will 
put  my  thoughts  into  writing,  and  take  your  opinion, 
found  they  were  new  to  most  that  heard  me.  I  confirmed 
in  nine  places,  and  found  the  churches  in  good  order.  I 
carried  the  consistory  with  me,  and  assigned  penance  to 
near  an  hundred  criminals,  and  ended  several  causes.  You 
know  my  gout  seized  me  this  time  last  year,  and  I  was 
very  apprehensive  of  it,  but  I  thank  God  I  am  yet  well." 

From  a  passage  in  the  foregoing  extract  it  should 
seem,  that,  at  the  date  of  these  letters,  in  case  oi 
inability  of  the  metropolitan  to  hold  his  diocesan 
visitation,  his  place  was  supplied  by  one  of  his  suf- 
fragans. A  similar  instance  occurs  in  Bishop  King'f: 
correspondence,  March  15th,  1705,  when  he,  being 
at  that  time  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  prevented 
by  absence  in  London  from  holding  his  visitation 
delegated  the  ofHce  by  commission  to  the  Bishop  o 
Ferns  and  Leighlin. 


At 
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Section  VI. 

iffe  and  Injirmlties  of  Frimate  Boyle.  Lahorioiis  Occu- 
pations of  ArchbisJiop  Marsh.  Process  of  parliamentary 
Bills.  Archbishoj)  Marshy  one  of  the  Lords  Justices. 
His  Disinclination  for  secular  Business.  His  Library  : 
Flan  and  Frogress  of  it  detailed  in  his  impublished 
Letters  to  Dr.  Smith.  Frovisions  for  the  Buildlnc/  and 
for  Books.  Purchase  of  Bishop  Stillinpfleefs  Books. 
Opposition  by  certain  Bishops  to  the  Measure.  Votes  of 
thanks  from  Parliament  and  Conwcation.  Names  of 
Opponents.  Commendation  by  Archbishop  King.  Death 
of  King  William.     State  of  Beligion. 

Vt  the  period,  at  which  the  Bishop  of  Deny  spoke,  Age  and  infirmi- 
11  one  of  the  preceding  extracts,  of  holding  a  visita-  Boyie. 
ion  at  Armagh,  the  Primate  was  above  ninety  years 
)f  age,  and  in  a  state  of  entire  incapacity.  His 
nfirmities  have  been  ah'eady  noticed  in  extracts 
rom  Archbisliop  Marsh's  letters,  as  w^ell  as  the 
aborious  occupations  which  in  consequence  devolved 
on  him,  especially  with  respect  to  parliamentary 
n'oceedinofs.     These  occupations  are  further  men-  oocupaiionsof 

°  *■  •    ,  Archbibhop 

tioned  by  the  archbishop  in  letters  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Marsh. 
Smith,  at  different  periods  about  this  time;  from 
which  I  transcribe  the  following  extracts,  principally 
because  they  exemplify  the  method  of  proceeding 
in  matters  relating  to  the  Church.  On  the  15th  of 
November,  1697,  he  writes  thus: 

"The  continued  weighty  business  of  our  parlia-  ms  letters  to  Dr. 
ment,  wherein  I  am  more  deeply  concerned  than     nov.'i5,  1697. 
any  one  man  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the 
Church,  which  wants  many  good  laws  here  that  you 
have  in  England,  hath  hindered  me  hitherto  from 
writing  to  you." 
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Dec.  17, 1G98.  Aud  Oil  Deceiiiber  17,  1698  :    "  I  must  beg  your 

pardon  for  not  answering  your  two  last  letters.  The 
business  of  our  parliament  sate  liard  upon  me,  and 
some  other  bishops  that  are  privy-councillors ;  be- 
cause, the  continuance  of  our  session  being  uncer- 
tain, we  are  forced  to  push  on  the  preparing  of  bills, 
especially  for  the  Church,  with  all  speed.  And 
though  we  liad  a  recess  for  eighteen  days,  yet  there 
were  twenty-five  bills  lay  upon  the  council-board,  to 
be  read,  examined,  drawn  into  form  of  an  act,  en 
grossed,  and  transmitted  to  England,  and  to  the 
council  there,  in  order  to  their  being  remitted  by 
the  time  of  our  next  meeting,  or  at  least  before  our 
Process  of  par-     i)arliament  riseth,  which  must  be  soon.     All  which 

liamentary  bills.      -^ 

we  despatched  in  little  more  than  a  week's  time ; 
though  every  bill  is  read  twice  at  the  council,  then 
committed,  and  there  read  and  examined  nicely  all 
over,  and  altered  as  occasion  may  serve ;  then 
reported  to  the  council,  read,  and  argued  paragraph 
by  paragraph,  if  there  be  need ;  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, the  engrossment  read,  three  of  Avhich  are 
joined  under  a  broad  seal,  which  transmiss  is  signed 
by  the  wdiole  board,  packed  up  and  sent  away.  This 
is  the  method  of  our  proceeding  on  bills  at  the 
council-board,  where  I  did  attend  upon  this  only 
business  for  ten  or  eleven  hours  every  day ;  but  am 
now  got  free,  and  therefore  have  time  to  thank  you 
for  both  your  kind  letters." 

Letter  of  January  Aiid  Oil  Januaiy  6,  1700:  " 'Tis  long  since  I 
heard  from  you ;  but  'tis  longer  since,  I  may  in  a 
sense  say,  I  lived.  From  the  beginning  of  February 
until  May  I  was  a  perfect  recluse,  though  not  wholly 
a  clinick  all  that  time.  Then  was  I  on  a  sudden 
drawn  out  of  my  chamber  to  the  castle,  to  help  hold 

Ma^ish  one^of  the  tlie  swoi'd  with  iiiy  Lord  Gahvay,  in  my  Lord  Dnke 


Lurds  Justices. 
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f  Bolton's  absence,  until  my  Lord  Bearkley  came 
?asonably  to  ease  me  of  that  burden.  And  yet  I 
[11  not  hitherto  wholly  free  from  such  worldly 
ires." 

And  again,  on  May  the  4th,  1700,  in  the  year  May 4, 1700. 
receding  which  he  had  been  for  a  short  time  one  of 
le  Lords  Justices,  in  conjunction  with  the  Earl  of 
alway,  and  had  been  then  relieved  by  the  substitu- 
on  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  in  his  place;  to  which 
large  he  alludes  in  the  foregoing  as  well  as  in  the 
►llowing  extract:  " It  must  be  a  great  goodness  in 
ou  to  pardon  my  neglects,  which  I  do  still  confess, 
remise  amendment,  and   then  do  worse.     But  all  his disinclination 

for  worldly  busl- 

•ises  from  an  unhappy  circumstance  that  I  do  "ess. 
mally  labour  under.  Worldly  business  is  that 
hich  abave  all  things  I  do  hate;  and  that  the  more, 
ecause  the  aifairs  of  the  Church,  as  things  now  stand, 
nd  during  my  Lord  Primate's  inability  to  act  in  his 
tation,  create  me  as  much  business  as  I  can  conve- 
iently  turn  under.  When  I  was  dismissed  last 
Limmer  from  the  charge  of  the  government,  I 
oped  to  be  ever  hereafter  free  from  things  of  that 
ature.  But  Providence  disposed  of  me  out  of  one 
rouble  into  another.  For  our  Lord  Chancellor  was 
o  sooner  summoned  by  the  parliament  in  England, 
ut  I  was  appointed  first  commissioner  for  keeping 
le  broad  seal,  which  hath  found  me  employment 
hat  I  hope  will  be  over  in  a  few  weeks,  that  so  I 
lay  be  at  some  liberty  to  write  to  my  friends." 

And  on  the  8rd  of  September,  the  same  vear,  better  of  septcm 
e  refers  to  the  stated  occupations  arising  out  of  his 
letropolitan  office;  "I  received  your  book;  but 
as,  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  travelling  over  the 
rovince  of  I^einster  in  my  triennial  visitation;  that 
^j,  my  archiepiscopal  visitation  of  my  province.     For 
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Episcopal  visita- 
tions in  Ireland. 


Archbishop 
Marsh's  library. 


Plan  and  progress 
of  it. 


our  bishops  here  do  visit  each  man  his  own  diocese 
every  year;  and  all  this  little  enough  to  set  and 
keep  things  in  order." 

The  fact  is,  and  it  may  be  here  convenient  to  be 
stated,  that  in  Ireland  provincial  and  diocesan  visita- 
tions of  the  clergy  are  regularly  holden;  the  former 
every  third  year,  of  all  the  dioceses  in  his  province, 
by  the  metropolitan;  the  latter  every  year,  when  the 
provincial  visitation  is  not  holden,  of  each  diocese 
by  its  bishop. 

Mention  has  been  lately  made  of  the  library 
founded  by  the  archbishop  in  Dublin.  The  circum- 
stances are  such  as  deserve  and  require  detail  in  a 
history  of  the  Cliurch;  and  this  seems  the  proper 
place  for  relating  them. 

The  intention  of  establishing  his  library  was 
formed  by  Archbishop  Marsh,  and  begun  to  be 
carried  into  execution  whilst  he  was  Archbishop  of 
Dublin;  and  continued  to  be  advanced  and  was 
completed  by  him  after  he  succeeded  to  the  pri- 
macy, occupying  altogether  a  space  of  about  eight 
or  nine  years.  The  different  stages  in  it  are  stated 
by  himself  in  letters,  of  which  the  foregoing  are 
extracts,  addressed  to  the  learned  Oriental  scholar, 
and  the  author  of  a  Latin  life  of  Primate  Ussher, 
Dr.  Thomas  Smith;  Avho,  having  been  deprived  of 
his  fellowship  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1688, 
by  Dr.  Gilford,  the  Popish  president,  "  because  he 
refused  to  live  among  the  new  Popish  fellows  of 
that  house,  he  being  then  the  senior  bursar  thereof;" 
and,  after  his  restoration  in  the  same  year,  being  a 
second  time  deprived  for  refusing  to  take  the  oaths 
Account  of  him.  of  suprouiacy  and  allegiance  to  William  and  ]\Iary, 
lived  afterwards  in  poverty  and  retirement,  as  a  non* 


Archbishop's  let- 
ters to  Dr>  Smith. 
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iiror,  in  Dean-street,  Sobo,  London.  Archbishop 
Vlarsh  constantly  entertained  for  him  the  greatest 
steem  and  affection,  as  manifested  by  a  confiden- 
ial  correspondence  of  many  years  in  continuance, 
jtill  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford;  and 
rom  which  the  following  extracts  contain  the  chief 
mrticulars  relative  to  the  archbishop's  library. 

The  first  intimation  of  his  intention  is  expressed 
n  the  last-cited  letter  of  May  4th,  1700,  Mdierein 
he  Archbishop,  having  sought  Dr.  Smith's  assistance 
n  "  recommending  to  him  choice  books,"  thus  opens 
he  occasion  of  his  wish : 

"And  now,  Sir,  that  you  may  know  the  better  what  Need  of  a  library 
ort  of  books  will  best  fit  me,  I  must  declare  to  you  a  secret, 
which  is  this,  that  by  the  blessing  of  God  I  do  design  to 
eave  all  mine  Oriental  MSS.  to  the  Bodleian  Library  when 
[  die;  and  for  the  rest  of  my  books,  I  hope  to  dispose  of 
hem  thus: 

"  The  Archbishop  of  Dubhn's  house  in  Dublin,  called 
St.  Sepulchre's,  though  it  may  well  be  called  a  palace  for 
the  stateliness  of  all  the  publick  rooms  of  reception,  yet 
hath  it  no  chapel  nor  library  belonging  to  it,  nor  indeed  any 
convenient  room  to  hold  an  ordinary  study  of  books,  so  that 
mine  lay  dipersed  in  three  distant  rooms.     This  considera-  Archbishop's  re- 

111  1  1      -1  1    1       1     •         1  solution  in  conse- 

tion  natii  made  me  resolve  to  build  both  a  chapel  and  quence. 
library ;  which  had  been  done  by  this  time,  if  the  title  to 
the  ground  on  which  I  am  to  build  could  have  been  cleared, 
which  I  hope  will  soon  be  done.  The  chapel  is  designed 
for  the  use  of  the  archbishop's  family,  but  the  library  for 
publick  use ;  which  will  be  of  great  use  here,  where  is  no 
publick  library,  (that  of  the  College  being  open  only  to  the 
provost  and  fellows,)  and  where  the  booksellers'  shops  are 
furnished  with  nothing  but  new  trifles;  so  that  neither  the 
divines  of  the  city,  nor  those  that  come  to  it  about  business, 
do  know  whither  to  go  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  upon  any 
occasion  at  study. 

"  In  this  library  (if  God  shall  enable  me  to  go  through  Provision  for  the 
with  the  work,  in  order  to  the  building  whereof  I  have  laid  ' 
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by  eight  hundred  pounds,  which  is  the  money  that  became 
due  to  me  from  the  King  whilst  I  was  concerned  in  the 
government  last  summer),  in  this  library,  I  say,  my  inten- 
tions are  to  lodge  all  my  printed  books  when  I  die,  having 
no  relation  to  whom  to  leave  them  that  I  think  deserves 
such  a  favour. 
And  for  books.  "  Sir,  the  dcsigu  rcachetli  yet  a  little  further.     I  have 

now  6001,  worth  of  books  lying  ready  in  Dublin  to  be  put 
into  the  library  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  built,  which  is  the 
study  of  a  learned  gentleman  that  will  give  them  freel}', 
provided  the  king  will  settle  upon  him  200/.  per  annum  out 
of  the  first-fruits  of  this  kingdom,  as  a  salary  for  being 
library-keeper,  (which  he  will  attend,)  until  I  or  my  suc- 
cessor can  bestow  upon  him  the  chancellorship  or  treasurer- 
ship  of  St.  Patrick's  in  Dublin,  on  which  are  no  cures,  to 
be  appropriated  to  that  use  for  ever.  The  gentleman  is  Mr. 
Bouhereau,  who  published  Origlnes  contra  Celsum  in  French, 
W'ith  learned  notes,  in  Holland.  He  is  a  man  as  well  quali- 
fied to  be  a  library-keeper  as  any  one  I  do  know,  being  well 
skilled  in  critical  learning,  and  one  of  great  correspondence. 
The  matter  hath  lain  before  the  king  some  time,  and  now 
that  the  parliaments  are  over,  I  hope  w^e  shall  have  a 
gracious  answer  speedily,  my  Lord  Galvvay  being  deeply 
concerned  in  it,  because  Mr.  Bouhereau  is  his  secretary,  and 
hath  been  so  for  many  years. 

"  I  have  near  200/.  worth  of  books  by  me,  that  I  w^ould 
put  into  the  library  presently,  were  it  built,  and  the  rest 
when  I  die.  And  I  hope,  if  my  Lord  Galvvay  might  con- 
tinue in  the  government  a  little  longer,  to  find  a  way  by  a 
removal,  to  get  one  of  the  fore-mentioned  dignities  for  a 
library  keeper  without  being  chargeable  to  his  Majesty  for 
anything  but  the  first-fruits." 

The  archbishop  was  by  no  means  remiss  in  pro- 
secuting his  laudable  and  valuable  desi2:n.  On  the 
26th  of  January,  1703,  he  writes  thus  to  Dr.  Smith: 

Description  of  the         "  I  have  uo  ncws  from  this   kingdom   to  requite  you 
biuiding.  \y\ih^  only  that  the  library   I   have  been   for   some   time" 

erecting  for  publick  use,  will,  I  hope,  be  finished  by  Mid- 
summer,   which   had    been    by   last    JMichaelmas,    if    Sir 
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William  Robinson,  who  is  my  architect,  had  not  stayed  so 
ong  in  London  the  last  year.  The  whole  pile  of  building 
s  ninety  feet  long,  and  will  contain  a  greater  quantity  of 
30oks  than  I  shall  live  to  see  put  into  it.  And  when  the 
upper  part,  that  is  contrived  like  the  cross  part  of  the 
Bodleyan  Library,  shall  be  filled  with  books,  then  the 
ower  part  under  it,  that  is  made  hke  the  upper,  and  is  now 
nade  lodgings  for  a  library-keeper,  may  be  converted  into  a 
brary  also.  The  whole  building  will  cost  me  about  2000/. 
3y  the  time  it  is  finished,  which  I  pray  God  enable  me  to 
lo :  for  which  also  1  desire  your  prayers.''"' 

The  furnishing  of  the  library  with  books  was  the 
lext  object  of  the  archbishop's  solicitude,  as  noticed 
n  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  July  5, 
L704,  before  which  he  had  been  translated  to 
Armagh : 

"The  structure  being  nearly  finished,  my  next  care  contemplated 
nust  be  to  get  it  well  furnished  with  such  books  as  may  BiSopstming- 
■ender  it  useful  to  all  sorts  of  persons,  I  am  indeed  fleet's  books. 
earnestly  pressed  to  purchase  Dr.  Stillingfleet's  library,  but 
t  will  cost  3000/.  before  it  can  be  brought  over  hither ;  and 
fear,  that  if  it  should  come,  it  would  not  fully  answer  my 
lesign,  because  there  must  of  necessity  be  many  insignifica^it 
)ooks  in  it.  Wherefore  it  being  my  design  to  furnish  the 
mall  library  that  I  have  erected,  which  I  conceive  may  be 
lapable  of  receiving  about  10,000  books  of  all  sorts,  with 
ione  but  the  most  useful  books  in  each  faculty  and  science, 
ny  request  to  you  is,  that,  as  opportunity  will  serve,  you 
rill  yourself  think  and  advise  with  your  friends,  what 
ooks  in  each  faculty  and  science  may  be  most  proper  to  be 
)ut  into  a  library  designed  as  mine  is,  as  to  Divinity,  Civil 
/ud  Common  Law,  Medicine  and  Anatomy,  &c..  History, 
Geography,  Mathematicks,  &c.,  and  that  you  would  draw 
ip  a  catalogue  of  the  authors  and  their  best  editions.  Clas- 
ical  authors  and  poets  also  are  not  to  be  neglected.'"* 

On  the  7th  of  September,  the  same  year,  he 
everts  to  the  same  topick  of  Bishop  Stillingfleet's 
ibrary: 
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Doubts  concern-  "I  am  Very  much  solicited  to  purchase  Dr.  Stilling- 

^"°  '*■  fleet  (late  bishop  of  Worcester's)  books ;  for  which  purpose 

the  catalogue  is  sent  me.  The  collection  is  great ;  but,  as 
far  as  I  can  yet  discern,  is  on  some  subjects  superfluous  and 
redundant ;  on  others  too  deficient  to  form  such  a  complete 
library.  I  desire  your  opinion  of  this  collection,  if  you  have 
seen  it,  whose  price  I  fear  will  exceed  the  strength  of  my 
purse  at  present ;  and  that  it  might  be  better  for  me  to 
purchase  none  but  those  books,  and  those  by  degrees,  as  I 
can  best  spare  money." 

Bishop  Stilliiigfleet's  library,  however,  was  even- 
tually purchased,  and  appears  to  have  exceeded  the 
archbishop's  expectations,  as  recorded  in  a  letter  of 
Nov.  8,  1705: 

Purchaseeffected.  "  I  did  uot  auswcr  your  last  sooner,  because  I  had  then 
a  prospect  of  getting  Dr.  Stillingfleefs  library  of  books  over 
hither  very  soon,  of  which  I  had  a  mind  to  give  you  an 
account ;  which  now,  by  God's  blessing,  are  safely  arrived, 
and  I,  with  some  friends,  are  very  busy  in  looking  them 

Satisfactory  to      ovcr  and  examining  them.     I  am  very  well  pleased  with 
leaici  IS  op.     ^^^    purchase,    there    being   very   many    excellent    books 
amongst  them,  and  most  very  well  bound  and  of  the  best 
editions :   and  I  am  the  more  so,  because  by  this  means  I 
may  ease  you  of  a  great  part  of  the  trouble  I  was  putting 
upon   you,  of  giving  me  an   account  of  what  books  and 
editions  of  books   you   think   proper   for   a  library.     But 
though  the  greatest  part  of  my  care  on  that  account  is  now 
over,  yet  the  whole  is  not ;    for  a  library  must  be  still  in 
creasing,  as  new  books,  or  new  and  better  editions  of  old 
ones,  do  come  out.     Besides  that  many  good  books  in  somel 
faculties   and   sciences   are   wanting.     I  therefore  do   stil 
desire  the  continuance  of  your  favour  in  setting  down  sue 
good  books  as  you  think  fit  for  a  library,  as  they  occur  t« 
your  mind.'"* 

fttle/^etuTty""'  ^^^  ^^^^  Valuable  institution  thus  made,  the  arch- 
bishop judged  it  prudent  to  take  such  steps  as 
might  secure  its   perpetuity   under  legislative   au- 
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thority ;  but  in  procuring  that  authority  he  en- 
countered unexpected  opposition,  which  he  reports 
to  Dr.  Smith  in  a  letter  undated,  but  evidently 
written  near  the  end  of  the  year  1707: 

*'  I  have  no  more  to  add  at  present,"'''  he  observes,  "  but 
that  I  am  endeavouring  to  pass  my  bill  for  establishing  my 
library  for  future  use  here.  Which  bill,  though  it  first 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  here,  as  heads  of  a  bill,  and 
then  the  council ;  next  the  council  in  England  (for  this  is 
our  method,)  with  great  applause,  (if  I  may  say  so,)  and 
now  is  come  back  to  our  House  of  Lords ;  I  here  find  some  opposition  to  it 
rubs,  and  that  from  some  who,  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
have  the  least  reason  to  make  objections  against  it,  both  on 
account  of  their  profession  and  character.  But  I  hope  to 
surmount  all  those  as  I  have  done  many  other  difficulties  in 
this  affair,  having,  I  think,  all  the  laity  on  my  side,  and  to 
be  able  to  do  a  publick  kindness  and  confer  a  publick 
benefit  on  this  unhappy  nation,  whether  some  men  will 
or  no." 

This  subject  is  resumed  in  the  next  letter,  dated 
Dec.  13,  1707: 

"  I  wish  I  could  deny  or  any  way  revoke  what  I  for-  By  certain 
merly  wrote  to  you  concerning  the  opposition  made  by  men  ^^^^^^^^ 
of  mine  ow^n  coat  to  my  bill  for  settling  a  publick  library, 
which  I  would  gladly  do,  though  to  mine  own  shame,  to 
hide  and  cover  theirs.  But  the  opposition  continued  to  the 
last,  not  levelled  against  me  directly,  or  my  design  in  it, 
but  that  the  bill  contained  in  it  simony,  sacrilege,  and 
perjury,  though  not  one  of  them  proved.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  exclamations  made  against  it  by  two  turbulent  men 
on  the  above-mentioned  accounts,  all  other  the  lords  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  appeared  very  zealous  for  it,  and  it 
passed  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  sent  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  it  was  very  kindly  and  favourably 
received.  In  the  mean  time  the  dissenting  lords  entered 
their  protestation  against  it,  with  such  reasons  as  the  House 
of  Lords  thought  to  be  very  reflective  on  them,  and  there- 
fore at  the  next  session  immediately  voted  those  dissenting 
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lords  should  be  sent  prisoners   to  the  castle,    unless  they 
would  withdraw  their  reasons,  which  accordingly  they  did, 
and  all  was  quiet. 
Votes  of  thanka  "  In  the  mean  time  the  House  of  Commons  passed  my 

to  the  archbishop    i  •  n        •   i  ,  .  .  i 

from  both  houses  Dill  witliout  any  man  s  opposnig  it,  or,  as  they  say,  nemine 
of  parliament,  contradiceute^  and  presently  voted  that  a  committee  of  eight 
of  their  members  should  be  appointed  to  give  me  the  thanks 
of  the  house  for  the  benefaction,  which  was  accordingly 
done  out  of  hand.  The  Lords,  knowing  this,  presently  voted 
the  same,  and  pitched  upon  the  dissenting  lords  to  do  it, 
for  their  mortification.  But  only  one  of  them  being  at  the 
time  in  the  house,  a  temporal  lord  was  joined  with  him ; 
and  that  likewise  was  done  openly  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
And  by  Lower  Ncxt,  the  Lowcr  Housc  of  Couvocatiou,  which  had  been  in- 
StiS^.*^^  ^°^^^'  fluenced  by  some  others  to  declare  themselves  against  the 
bill,  which  they  had  nothing  to  do  with,  voted  likewise 
that  thanks  should  be  given  me  in  the  name  of  the  inferior 
clergy  for  the  benefaction,  which  accordingly  w^as  done  by 
the  prolocutor  accompanied  with  six  or  seven  of  his  assessors. 
And  now  you  will  think  all  rubs  are  over.  I  wish  they 
were. 

*'  By  this  you  will  perceive  how  difficult  a  matter  it  is 
for  a  man  to  do  any  kindness  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
If  he  will  be  a  publick  benefactor,  he  must  resolve  to  fight 
his  way  through  all  opposition  of  it;  it  being  a  new  and 
unheard-of  thing  here,  that  certainly  hath  some  secret  de- 
sign in  it  to  subvert  the  Church,  though  they  cannot  tell 
what ;  and  the  reason  of  it  is,  '  Quia  omnes,  quae  sua  sunt, 
quserunt.' 
Cost  of  the  li-  "This  library,  with  the  books,  hath  cost  me  near  five 

^^^'  thousand  pounds,  Irish  money;  and  I  designed  to  expend 

near  so  much  more  about  it,  as  soon  as  God  should  enable 
me.  But  I  confess  this  opposition  has  struck  a  great  damp 
upon  my  spirits.  I  beg  your  prayers,  that  God  would 
please  to  strengthen  and  encourage  me  in  my  former  resolu- 
tions, without  whose  assistance,  yea,  and  enlivening  grace, 
I  can  do  nothing  more. 

"  Rev.  Sir, — Thus  far  I  had  written  near  a  month  ago,- 
and  have  laid  by  my  letter  to  cool  upon  it  thus  long,  and 
finding  no  exaggeration  of  truth  in  what  is  before  said,  I 
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now  proceed  to  tell  you,  that  since  that  time  I  have  placed 
all  Bishop  Stillingfleet's  books  in  the  said  library,  which  I 
retained  in  my  own  house  before  the  library  was  by  act  of 
parliament  appropriate  to  publick  use,  and  do  find  that  they 
do  very  near  fill  up  all  the  space  that  is  yet  prepared  in  it 
for  the  reception  of  books." 

And  repeating  what  is  here  said  about  the 
library  being  near  filled,  he  adds,  in  a  letter  of 
Feb.  16,  1708: 

"  Until  this  matter  be  settled,  and  an  additional  build- 
ing be  raised,  or  the  present  be  carried  on,  as  is  designed,  I 
fear  that  I  shall  not  find  room  in  it  to  place  any  more  books. 
Which  does  no  more  discourage  me  from  prosecuting  my 
design  of  rendering  the  library  as  beneficial  to  this  kingdom  as 
may  be  than  the  opposition  made  to  the  bill  hath  done ;  which 
hath  only  made  me  more  zealous  in  the  business,  since  it 
hath  received  the  general  approbation.     But  I  must  hes  Archbishop's sen- 

,  .  f,  r  -1  .  1       ,  timents  concern- 

your  pardon,  it  1  cannot  consent  to  leaving  any  marks  be-  ing  his  opponents. 
hind  me  of  the  opposition  made  to  the  passing  that  bill, 
more  than  what  of  necessity  must  be  entered  on  the  journals 
of  the  House  of  Lords  here.     The  opponents,  some  of  them, 
are  worthy  men; 


Nescio  quo  fato,  nee  qua  vertigine  rapti,  &c. 

I  forgive  them,  and  I  pray  God  every  man  else  may :  at 
least,  nothing  under  my  hand  shall  ever  rise  up  against 
them." 

These  last  remarks  were  drawn  from  the  arch- 
bishop by  a  letter  of  Feb.  5,  1708,  wherein  Dr. 
Smith  says : 

"  I  give  you  my  humble  thanks  for  the  communication  Dr.  smith's  ob- 
of  the  affair  of  your  library,  transacted  and  at  last  settled  5^^1708?*^^' 
by  act  of  parliament.      [The  act  is  chap.  xix.  of  the  6th  of 
Queen  Anne.]     I  am  heartily  glad  for  the  common  good 
of  the   Church  and   kingdom  of  Ireland,  that  after   such 
violent  opposition  made  by  one  or  two  of  your  own  order. 
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your  truly  heroick,  pious,  and  Christian  design,  deserving 
so  well,  and  at  so  great  trouble,  charge,  and  expense,  not 
only  of  the  present  age,  but  of  all  posterity,  is  fixed  and 
Thanks  of  pariia-  pl^ced  out  of  the  reach  of  envy  and  malice,  and  that  the 
ment  and  convo-  two  houscs  of  parliament,  together  with  that  of  convoca- 
tion,  who  understood  so  clearly  the  wonderful  good  conse- 
quences of  your  benefaction,  appeared  so  zealous  in  your 
behalf,  and  have  given  you  their  thanks  and  acknowledg- 
ments in  so  publick  and  solemn  a  manner,  the  Lords  espe- 
cially, who  ordered  those  very  men,  to  their  great  shame 
and  mortification,  to  do  it  in  all  their  names.  I  am  amazed 
at  the  heavy  charges  laid  against  the  bill  by  those  very 
few  bishops  who  were  so  violent  against  it,  and  cannot 
comprehend  the  reasons  and  grounds  of  them.  But  I  hope 
this  their  outrageous  proceeding  will  not  discourage  your 
Grace  from  finishing  your  excellent  design,  which  cannot 
but  be  highly  acceptable  to  all  good  men  who  are  concerned 
for  ,  the  honour  and  propagation  of  learning  and  religion ; 
and,  to  be.  sure,  when  envy  and  ill-nature  shall  cease,  all 
future  ages  will  be  just  to  your  name  and  memory,  and 
will  honour  you  as  one  of  the  principal  benefactors  of  that 
country,  how  ingrateful  some  men  may  be  at  this  time.  I 
doubt  not  but  your  Grace,  while  these  things  continue 
fresh  in  your  mind,  will  take  care  to  digest  in  writing  all 
particulars  relating  to  the  fabrick,  the  books  contained  in 
it,  and  the  troubles  you  have  met  with  before  its  final 
establishment,  which  will  make  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  history  of  your  life,  which  you  have  employed  so  ad- 
vantageously for  the  good  of  that  kingdom  where  Provi- 
dence has  placed  you."' 


Honour  due  to 

Archbishop 

Marsh. 


The  foregoing  extracts  will  have  given  a  sum- 
mary view  of  the  particulars  here  specified.  From 
these  great  honour  appears  due  to  the  archbishop's 
prudence  and  benevolence;  the  rather,  because,  as 
Dr.  Smith  remarks  in  a  former  letter,  of  August  7, 
1707,  "  this  great  city  (London),  to  the  great  scandal 
of  it,  has  not  a  library  in  it  which  deserves  to  be 
called  by  that  name ;  so  that,  by  your  Grace's  muni- 
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ficence   and   publick    spirit,    Dublin  will    infinitely 
exceed  London  in  this  particular." 

The   opposition   which  this  munificent    plan  of  Names  of  the  op- 

•^  *  *  posing  bishops. 

Archbishop  Marsh  encountered  proceeded  from  the 
Bishops  Lloyd  of  Killala,  Hartstong  of  Ossory, 
Lindsay  of  Killaloe,  and  Pooley  of  Raphoe,  who,  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  October  27,  1707, 
entered  their  protest  on  the  Journals  of  the  House 
of  Lords;  but  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  by 
leave  of  the  House,  withdrew  their  reasons  for  the 
protest.  Thus  the  cause  of  the  opposition  is  not 
recorded;  but  the  chief  movers  appear,  from  Arch- 
bishop King's  MS.  correspondence,  to  have  been  the 
Bishops  of  Killaloe  and  Raphoe.  A  pleasing  anti-  commendation  of 
dote  to  this  opposition  was  offered  in  a  letter  to  the  by  ArThbisVop'' 
Primate  from  Archbishop  King,  July  21,  1705,  on 
occasion  of  the  purchase  of  the  books  being  com- 
pleted : 

"  I  understand,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  your  Grace  i^^tter  to  Arch- 
has  concluded  with  Mr.  Stillingfleet  for  his  father's  library.  Juiy2i,  1705.' 
'Tis  a^noble  gift  to  the  Church;  and  as  it  will  perpetuate 
your  Grace's  memory  here,  so  it  will,  I  hope,  be  plenti- 
fully rewarded  by  our  common  Master.  I  could  not,  on 
this  occasion,  forbear  expressing  the  sense  I  have  of  it, 
and  rendering  my  thanks  to  God  on  the  behalf  of  your 
Grace,  as  well  as  my  acknowledgments  to  your  Grace.  I 
am  further  to  assure  your  Grace,  that  I  am  ready  to  join 
in  an  act  of  parliament  to  settle  the  library  and  gallery, 
as  we  agreed;  and  I  hope  it  will  be  ready  to  pass  next 
sessions." 

For  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  this  meritorious 
undertaking  of  Archbishop  Marsh  in  a  connected 
view,  we  have  thus  anticipated  some  of  the  dates  of 
the  succeeding  reign,  which  commenced  on  the 
death  of  King  William,  the  8th  of  March,  1702,  at  Death  of  King 

o  '  -'  '  William, 

the  distance  of  about  thirteen  years  from  his  acces-    March »,  i7(»2. 
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Extent  of  the  Pe- 
formati(di  in 
Ixeland. 


Encouragement 
to  dissent  and 
separation. 


sion  to  the  throne  in  England,  and  of  about  eleven 
years  and  a  half  from  his  actual  sovereignty  in 
Ireland. 

At  this  period,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  author 
of  An  Historical  Review  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  "  In 
the  higher  orders  the  progress  of  the  Reformation 
had  latterly  been  much  more  rapidly  extended  than 
formerly.  And  the  English,  who  were  now  domi- 
ciliated in  Ireland,  were,  from  plantations,  forfeitures, 
and  other  causes,  surprisingly  multiplied'."  It  ap- 
pears, also,  that  the  Reformation  prevailed  amongst 
the  lower  orders,  especially  with  those  of  English 
importation  or  extraction,  in  a  very  considerable 
degreed  But  in  the  northern  counties,  from  their 
vicinity  to  Scotland,  Protestant  sectarists  abounded, 
if  an  inference  may  be  drawn  generally  from  the 
condition  of  the  united  dioceses  of  Down  and  Con- 
nor, as  reported  by  a  contemporaneous  manuscript 
document,  which  states,  "The  inhabitants  of  both 
dioceses  are  mostly  dissenters,  and  refuse  to  accept 
the  office  of  churchwarden,  whereby  the  churches 
go  out  of  repair."  If,  however,  such  was  the  case 
in  those  dioceses,  the  evil  was  probably  less  abundant 
in  Derry,  and  the  other  neighbouring  parts,  as  re- 
ported by  Archbishop  King. 

At  the  same  time,  the  spirit  of  Protestant  dis- 
sent and  separation  unhappily  had  derived  encourage- 
ment at  this  period  from  the  jealousy  of  England, 
which  led  to  such  commercial  enactments  as  inci- 
dentally operated  to  the  injury  of  the  Irish  Church. 
In  1698  additional  duties  were  imposed  on  the 
exportation  of  Irish  woollen  cloths,  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  almost  tantamount  to  a  prohibition.  In. 
this  manufacture  many  of  the  English  settlers,  mem- 

^  Plowden,  p.  198.  ^  Harris's  Bishopsy  p.  367. 
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)ers  of  the  National  Church  of  Ireland,  had  been 
engaged,  but  were  now  compelled  to  forsake  the 
ountry,  where  the  efforts  of  their  industry  were 
utercepted.  In  the  mean  time,  the  encouragement 
;"iven  to  the  linen  manufacture  supplied  an  additional 
nducement  to  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  for  forming 
stablishments  in  Ulster.  Thus  an  additional  stimu- 
us  was  2^1  ven  to  Protestant  sectarianism.    And,  with  state  of  the 

*="  Romanists. 

espect  to  the  Romish  schism,  it  can  hardly  be  ques- 
ioned,  rather,  indeed,  it  is  matter  of  historical  noto- 
iety,  that  the  large  majority  of  the  population, 
specially  those  of  Irish  lineage,  were  trained  in  the 
rofession  of  their  hereditary  faith,  though  examples 
ave  occurred  in  our  narrative  of  successful  endea- 
ours  to  impress  them  with  purer  views  of  Cliristi- 
nity.  In  these  endeavours,  however,  the  govern- 
lent  of  the  country  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
n  active  part ;  nor  to  have  made  adequate  provision  insufficient pro- 

■*■  ^  vision  for  the 

y  material  buildings  for  the  Church's  ministrations,  church. 
lough  a  recommendation  of  the  Lord  Deputy  to 
le  parliament,  in  1695,  shows  that  they  were  not 
isensible  to  the  want  or  the  advantage  of  supplying 
; ;  for  which,  at  the  same  time,  they  had  an  admo- 
ition  and  an  encouragement  in  the  example  of 
ome  individual  bishops,  as  also,  at  a  later  period,  of 
le  episcopal  body  in  general. 

In  the  appointments  to   the  episcopate,   those  character  of  the 

^  -"•  ^  ^  episcopal  ap- 

ho  were  especially  intrusted  with  that  important  pointments. 
uty,  of  whom  the  queen  herself,  during  her  life, 
as  probably  in  Ireland,  as  in  England,  the  chief 
uthority,  seem  to  have  acted  for  the  most  part  with 
itegrity  and  discretion.  The  nomination  of  one 
erson,  indeed,  selected  rather  for  his  military  than 
)r  his  religious  qualities,  for  his  political  than  his 
cclesiastical  services,  and  to  whom  a  marshal's  staff 
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might  have  been  a  more  characteristick  compensation 
than  a  bishop's  crosier,  however  commended  at  the 
time  of  popular  excitement,  may  be   well,  by  the 
judgment   of  the   sober-minded    Christian,  deemed 
questionable  at  least,  if  not  objectionable.     If,  on 
occasion  of  another  nomination,  there  is  cause  to 
doubt  its  propriety  by  reason  of  a  remark  which  it 
drew  forth  from  Archbishop  Marsh,  as  to  the  want 
of  worthiness  in  the  individual,  the  withdrawal  o 
a  third  person,  who  had  been  named  under  an  im 
pression  of  his  fitness,  but  who  was  subsequently  se 
aside,  on  suspicion  of  his  deficiency  in  moral  quali fi 
cations,  may  serve  to  exempt  the  crown  from  th 
charge  of  a  wilful  dereliction  of  duty.     Meanwhil 
the  episcopal  appointments  in  general  were  unex 
ceptionable  and  commendable;  and  the  names  o 
Narcissus  Marsh,  successively  promoted  to  the  arch 
bishopricks  of  Cashel  and  Dublin,  of  Tennison,  an 
King,  and  Foy,  and  Foley,  and  Huntington,  respec 
tively  translated  or  consecrated  to  the  bishoprick 
of  Clogher,   Derry,  Waterford  and  Lismore,  Dowi 
and  Connor,  and  Raphoe,  reflect  honour  on  thosi 
who  recommended  and  appointed  them. 
statutes  passed  The  statutos  passed  in  this  reign  with  relation  t( 

with  relation  to  _  -^_  _  . 

the  Church.        the  Church  testify,  on  the  parts  of  the  governmeni 
and  the  legislature,  their  sense  of  the  dangers  fro 
which  they  had  escaped,  and  to  which  they  were 
still  exposed,  from  the  unrestricted  spirit  of  Popery 

Burke  quoted  by   To  represcut  these   enactments  as  "the   manifes 

Plowden,  p.  195, 

196,  n.  effects  of  national  hatred  and  scorn  towards  a  con 

quered  people,  whom  the  victors  delighted  to  trampl 
upon,  and  were  not  at  all  afraid  to  provoke,"  as  cal 
culated  to  "  harass  and  ruin  a  set  of  people  who  wer( 
looked  upon  as  enemies  to  God  and  man,  and 
indeed,    as  a  race  of  bigoted  savages,  who  were 
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sgrace  to  human  nature  itself,"  is  language  which 
ay  be  employed  for  promoting  the  purposes  of  a 
)litieal  partizan,  but  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
ct.  They  were  calculated,  indeed,  to  promote,  not 
ily  the  security  of  the  Protestant,  but  the  benefit 

the  Papist;  especially  that  which  had  for  its 
)ject  to  counteract  the  restless  intrusion  and  domi- 
Bering  influence  of  Popish  ecclesiastics.  If  the 
udence  which  dictated  that  enactment  had  been 
llowed  up  with  corresponding  wisdom,  vigilance, 
id  vigour  in  its  execution,  effective  provision  having 
jen  made  withal  for  the  ministrations  of  the  clergy 

a  degree  commensurate  with  the  occasion,  the 
eluded  victims  of  a  fond  superstition  might  have 
)en  weaned  from  their  blind  attachment  to  a 
reign  religious  dictator,  and  have  become,  by  God's 
essing,  reasonable  and  enlightened  members  of  the 
eformed  National  Church. 


Sentiments  on 
the  queen's  ac- 
cession, 1702. 


Letter  from  Bi- 
shop of  Derry  to 
Bishop  of  Clog- 
her,  March  24. 
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Section  I. 

State  of  Sentiments  on  the  Queen'^s  Accession,     Letter  on  th 
subject  from   Bishop   of  Derry.      Dissenters  and  Non 
conformists.     Address  from  the  Bishops.     Condition  an 
Practices  of  Presbyterian  body.   Death  of  Primate  Boyli 
Circumstances  relating  to  him.     Succeeded  by  Archbisho^ 
Narcissus    Marsh.      Correspondence   with   Dr.    Smith 
Bishop  King  made  Archbishop  of  Dublin.     State  of  th 
Diocese.     Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church.     Pa 
liament  in  1703.    Act  for  the  Queeti^s  Safety  and  Protei 
ta?it  Succession.     Three  Acts  for  security  against  Romisi 
Clergy:  for  pre'centing  Popish  Priests:  from  coming  in 
the  kingdom:  for  registering  Popish  Priests:  and  for  pr 
'Renting  further  growth    of  Popery.      Insertion  of  t 
Sacramental  Test  in  the  last.     Its  remarkable  operati 
exemplified. 

Queen  Anne  acceded  to  the  throne  on  the  deat 
of  King  William,  the  8th  of  March,  1702.     T 
sentiments,  with  which  the  change  of  the  sovereig 
were  received  in  Ireland,  are  thus  stated  in  a  lett 
of  March  24,  from  Dublin,  by  the  Bishop  of  De 
to  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  who  was  at  that  time  ij 
London,  whence  he  had  communicated  the  intell 
gence  of  the  king's  death: 

"  My  very  good  Lord, 

"  I  return  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  yours  of  tl 
12th  and  l7th  instant,     1  received  them  regularly,  >vhi( 
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not  common  of  late,  the  winds  having  been  contrary.     I 

IS  not  willing  to  be  sudden  in  my  answer  on  so  great  an 

casion,  and  can  hardly  yet  think  what  to  say  of  it.     My  ^"^iam'sdeathf 

eat  benefactor,  that  took  me  out  of  prison  and  set  me  on 

e  episcopal  chair,  is  dead.     And  yet  my  loss  is  nothing 

what  all  Europe  feels  in  it.     And  God  only  knows  what 

e  consequence  will  be ;  yet  I  hope  the  best,  and  am  well 

sured,  if  the  queen  will  but  keep  to  the  laws,  make  the 

rliament  her  favourite,   and   sacrifice  everybody  to   her 

ace  when  they  mislead  her  in  her  councils,  that  she  will 

gn  as  happy  as  any  of  her  predecessors.     As  to  us  here, 

u  know  we   universally  loved    King   William,    as   our 

liverer,  and  have  a  sense  of  it.     But  the  dissenters  are  con<juct  of  dis- 

'  senters. 

ost  cast  down,  and  seem  divided  in  their  measures ;  some 
deavour  to  ingratiate  themselves  by  obsequiousness,  and, 
order  to  it,  have  already  sent  an  address  in  behalf  of  their 
inisters  in  the  south.  Others  endeavour  to  sow  fears  and 
lousies,  and  to  intimate  suspicions  of  her  ministers, 
one  suffered  more  than  our  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  you 
low  what  a  party  was  against  him;  but  his  being  anew 
clared  has  a  little  stopped  their  mouths. 

'  I  am  well  assured  that,  with  right  application,  a  great  Causes  of  non- 
al  might  be  done  to  compose  our  religious  differences;   political. 

I  do  find  at  present,  they  rather  lean  on  politick  con- 
lenations  than  conscientious,  and  very  few  are  so  weak  as 
think  it  a  sin  to  conform :  one  thing  ought  especially  to 
I  minded  :  I  mean  the  pension  here  allowed  the  dissent  - 
g  ministers;  for  this  they  themselves  are  trustees,  and 
ve  the  disposing  of  it  amongst  them,  and  they  employ  it 
ost  to  set  up  new  meetings  where  none  was  before,  and 
begets  a  dependance  on  the  trustees,  by  which  there  is 
eated  a  centre  of  union  amongst  them,  and  the  govern- 
ent  has  no  influence.  Therefore,  if  it  be  thought  fit  to 
ntinue  the  fund  to  them,  the  government  ought  to  keep 
e  disposal  of  it  in  their  own  hands,  and  encourage  those 
ily  by  it  that  comply,  as  they  would  have  them.  By 
hich  means  every  particular  minister  would  be  at  their 
ercy,  and  it  might  be  so  managed  as  to  be  an  instrument 
division  and  jealousy  amongst  them. 

"  We  sent  last  packet  an  address  from  the  bishops  in  Address  from  the 

'  bishops. 
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Letter  from  Bi- 
shop King  to  Sir 
Robert  South- 
well. 


Arts  of  Presby- 
terians. 


Dublin;  it  went  to  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe;  we  hope  all 
there  will  present  it.  We  put  it  only  in  the  name  of  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  in  Dublin,  for  we  durst  not  venture 
to  put  other  hands  to  it,  nor  thought  it  fit  to  stay  for  them. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  neither  in  this  letter,  nor 
in  one  of  the  same  date  and  similar  effect  to  the 
Bishop  of  Killaloe,  nor  in  a  fuller  communication  oi 
the  28th  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  does  Bisho] 
King  take  any  notice  of  the  Papists,  as  affected  b] 
the  recent  change.  But  in  his  letter  to  the  latterJ 
in  which  he  refers  more  particularly  to  different 
classes  of  men  in  Ireland,  he  thus  enlarges  on  tlu 
condition  and  circumstances  of  the  Presbyteriai 
body: 

"As  to  the  dissenters  of  Ireland,  they  seem  to  be 
great  fear,  and  nothing  could  show  more  clearly  the  interes] 
they  thought  themselves  to  have  in  his  late  Majesty's  favoui 
than  the  dejection  that  appears  amongst  them  at  present. 

"  I  believe  good  use  might  be  made  of  this,  if  rightlj 
managed;  and  that  right  methods  now  used  might  bring  il 
many  of  them.  I  find  that  they  are  now  in  most  plac( 
come  to  that  pass,  that  they  do  not  plead  conscience  fo 
their  nonconformity :  but  say  they  can't  do  it  safely,  the^ 
dependence  being  on  that  party  who  are  able  to  ruin  thei 
if  they  do  not  stick  to  them.  The  arts  by  which  they  kee 
up  their  party,  are  to  take  no  apprentices  that  will  not  enga^ 
to  go  to  the  meeting  with  them ;  to  employ  none  nor  tra( 
with  any  that  are  not  of  their  own  sort,  if  they  can  help  il 
to  plant  their  land  with  such ;  and  on  all  juries,  and  oth( 
occasions,  to  favour  such  more  than  justice :  in  all  thoJ 
they  have  been  supported  and  countenanced,  and  he  w^ 
looked  on  as  disaffected  to  the  government  that  former! 
complained  of  them. 


Their  grant  from 
the  Treasury. 


"  You  may  remember  that  they  had  1200/.  per  annul 
settled  on  them  out  of  the  Treasury.  Some  of  the  mc 
eminent  of  their  ministers  were  trustees  for  it,  whi( 
created  a  sort  of  dependence  of  the  press  upon  them,  ai 
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labled.  them  to  manage  their  affairs  by  joint  councils :  for 
lese  were  a  general  committee  and  centre  of  unity  for  their 

hole  body  :  they  employed  this  money  to  settle  meetings 
irough  the  whole  kingdom.  And  by  this  they  maintained 
leir  emissaries,  till  they  had  seduced  enough  to  support 
leir  teachers :  by  this  means  the  most  busy  factious  per- 
)ns  had  the  best  shares.  But  I  hope  this  will  fail  them  for 
le  future ;  or,  if  it  be  continued,  it  will  be  put  in  good 
ands  that  will  give  it  the  most  humble,  peaceable,  and 
omplying.     And  some  good  use  may  be  made  of  such  con- 

ivance,  if  it  must  be  continued. 

"  I  may  tell  you  that  their  insolence  has  much  increased.   Their  increased 


insolence. 


'hey  have  insulted  both  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  made  our 
cclesiastical  offices  more  and  more^  every  day  ;  particularly 
assuming  to  themselves  the  privileges  of  celebrating 
larriages.  Nay,  there  is  one  instance  very  remarkable  of 
lieir  confidence.  A  clergyman  had  purchased  a  lease,  on 
i'hich  there  was  a  meeting-house ;  he  refused  to  let  them 
njoy  it  gratis ;  on  which  they  came  in  a  body,  broke  it 
pen,  preached  in  it,  and  then  pulled  it  down,  and  carried 
way  the  materials.  The  clergyman  brought  a  constable, 
nd  a  justice  of  the  peace's  warrant,  to  quiet  the  riot ;  but 
ley  slighted  both :  and,  when  examinations  were  taken 
gainst  them,  they  puffed  the  justices  of  the  peace  that  took 
lem,  and  gave  out,  that  they  cared  not  what  they  did 
gainst  them,  for  they  had  employed  their  agent  in  England 
0  obtain  from  his  Majesty  an  order  to  stop  proceedings. 
^Ve  hope  that  such  actions  as  these  will  not  be  counte- 
lanced ;  for,  though  I  believe  they  were  not  approved 
efore,  yet  they  believed  they  were ;  which  had  much  the 
ame  effect."' 

From  the  date  of  these  letters  in  the  sprinof  of  interval  in 

X  o  Bishop  King's 

702,  until  August  1704,  an  interval  occurs  in  the  correspondence. 
correspondence  of  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  who  during 
:hat  period  had  been  promoted  to  the  archbishoprick 
3f  Dublin.    For  towards  the  close  of  the  former  year, 
m  the  10th  or  11th  of  December,  died  Michael  Boyle,  ^^j^^ofi'-'imate 

'  A  word  omitted  in  the  MS. 
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His  pluralism. 


His  prefennents 
and  offices. 


Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate.  On  the  resto- 
ration of  King  Charles  II.,  he  had  been  promoted 
from  the  deanery  of  Cloyne  to  the  bishopriek  of  Cork, 
Cloyne,  and  Ross,  and  was  one  of  the  twelve  prelates 
consecrated  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  in  January, 
1661.  It  is  related  of  him  by  Harris,  in  the  History 
of  the  Irish  Bishops,  p.  569,  that,  "  not  content  with 
those  three  bishopricks,  he  held  possession  of  six 
parishes  in  the  west  of  his  diocese,  as  sinecures, 
under  colour  that  he  could  not  get  clergymen  to 
serve  them.  And  that  when  Roger,  earl  of  Orrery, 
Lord  President  of  Munster,  went  down  to  his  govern- 
ment about  the  close  of  the  year  1662,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1663,  he  had  it  in  commission 
to  see  that  the  bishops  of  that  province  did  theii 
duty.  For  this  end  he  convened  them  together,  and 
particularly  admonished  this  bishop,  who  was  nearly 
related  to  him,  to  provide  clergymen  for  these  vacani 
livings ;  and  told  him  that,  if  he  did  not,  he  woul< 
sequester  the  profits,  and  apply  them  to  the  support 
and  education  of  some  students  in  the  university 
upon  which  reproof  the  bishop  immediately  fixed  si: 
clergymen  in  these  vacant  livings." 

On  the  27th  of  November  1663,  Bishop  Boyl( 
was  translated  to  the  archbishoprick  of  Dublin,  when 
he  left  the    more   honourable  memorial   of  having 
very  much  repaired  and  beautified  the  archiepiscopal 
palace  of  St.  Sepulchre's :  but  beyond  this  no  trac( 
appears  of  his  diocesan  benefactions.     In  1679,  froi 
Dublin  was  he  again  translated  to  the  primacy.     Al 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  he   continued   to  hold   th^ 
ofldce  of  Lord  High  Chancellor,  with  which  he  ha^ 
been  first  invested  in  1663,  and  which  he  had  coj 
tinned  to  administer  till  1685,  when  he  was  remove^ 
from  it  on  King  James's  accession  to  the  throne,  t| 
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iiake  room  for  one,  who  was  deemed  more  likely  to 
promote  the  lawless  projects  of  that  arbitrary  sove- 
eign. 

Ill  his  disposition  he  is  said  to  have  been  both  i^s  character. 
iberal  and  publick-spirited :  and  a  monument, 
erected  by  his  son  to  his  memory  in  St.  Mary's 
/hureh  of  Blessington,  commemorates,  that,  "among 
nany  other  his  merits  to  the  Church  and  common- 
vealth,  he  founded  and  erected,  at  his  own  expense, 
his  church  of  Blessinorton,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  buiu  the  churcu 

^  of  Blessington. 

t^irgin,  together  with  the  churchyard,   to  the  glory 

f  God,  the  decent  administration  of  Divine  worship, 

,nd  the  comfort  and  use  of  this  parish  :  he  also  fur- 

ished  the  communion  table  and  church  with  silver 

agons,  cups,  and  patins,  and  other  ornaments;  and 

dded  to- the  church  an  elegant  steeple,  with  a  ring 

f  six  musical  bells.     All  these  things  he  solemnly 

edicated  to  God  and  religion  on  the  24th  day  of 

Uigust,  1683."     With  this  exception,  however,  and 

hat  of  two  donations  of  200/.  and  100/.  respectively, 

jv  improving  the  buildings  and  increasing  the  col- 

action  of  books  of  the  college  in  his  lifetime,  and  of 

vventy  shillings  apiece  to  thirty  poor  men  by  will  at 

is  death,  his  wealth,  which  was  abundant,  appears 

0  have  been  not  devoted  to  pious  or  charitable  uses: 

n  omission,  as  to  which  his  biographer,  who  records 

lie  fact,  seems  to  concur  with  an  opinion  which  attri- 

uted  it  to  the  impairing  of  his  hearing  and  eye-  nis  great  age  and 

ight  for  more  than  fifteen  years  before  he  died,  and 

>)  the  loss  of  his  memory  towards  the  end  of  his 

te,  which  was  prolonged  to  his  ninety-third  year. 

besides  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  he  held  three 

imes  that  of  a  Lord  J  ustice,  so  that  he  was  probably 

onsidered  to  be  possessed  of  considerable  legal  and 

tatesman-like  qualities.     But  in  what  manner  he 

K 
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administered  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  whether 
he  was  conducive  to  its  improvement,  I  have  not  the 
means  of  judging,  except  that  in  one  case  which  has 
come  before  us,  as  noted  by  Archbishop  Marsh's 
His  conduct        Diary ^  namely,  a  question  concerning  *'the  abridging 

about  faculties,  t*      ^  r«  .  /.  i    .  t 

or  the  power  of  grantnig  faculties,  or  rather  a  more 
moderate  use  of  it  than  had  been  practised,"  the 
primate  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal,  but  w^as 
steadfastly  opposed  to  an  attempt  which  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Dublin  and  Cashel,  (Francis  and  Narcissus 
Marsh,)  and  the  Bishops  of  Meath,  Derry,  am 
Waterford,  (Dopping,  King,  and  Foy,)  w^ere  makin( 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  by  controlling  oi 
abating  the  practice  of  giving  dispensations  foi 
pluralities. 

^dmatr^^"^'^'         The  distinguished  character  of  the  Archbishop  o 

Dublin,  the  laborious  and  responsible  duties  whiclr 
had  devolved  on  him  in  consequence  of  the  infirmil 
ties  of  the  late  primate,  and  the  services  which  h| 
had  rendered  the  Church,  naturally  indicated  him 
the    fit    person    to   occupy  the   vacant  primacy,   t| 
which  he  was  translated  on  the  10th  of  Februar; 
1703.     It   is    perhaps   somewhat    remarkable    thaj 
considering   the    confidential    nature    of  his    corn 

His  letter  to  Dr.    spoudeuce  wdth  Dr.  Smith,  he  should,  in  a  letter 

Smith,  Jan.  26,  ^ 

1703.  January  26,  1703,  have  abstained  from  all  mentis 

of  this  event.  But,  having  thanked  his  con 
spondent  for  his  account  of  affairs  both  at  home  ai 
abroad,  he  adds,  "  For  those  abroad  I  am  not  muc 
concerned  that  they  should  be  ended,  though 
their  opinion,  who  think  they  have  an  infallib 
judge  over  them,  it  may  be  done  at  any  time  wIk 
he  shall  dare  to  give  a  definitive  sentence  therei 
But  ours  at  home  do  make  a  deeper  impression 
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ny  mind,  because  those  intestine  divisions  do  oive  msgncfatin- 

testinc  divisions. 

)ur   enemies   too   great   an    advantage    against  us. 

/crtainly  there  are  greater  things  to  be  minded  than 

lose  Avhich  have  caused  so  many  pamphlets  of  late 

o  be  written  on  both  sides.     I  pray  God  to  put  a 

3eedy  and  happy  end  to  those  unseasonable  contro- 

ersies,  that  are  fomented  by  I  know  not   wliom. 

have  no  new^s  to  requite  you  with,  only,"  &c. ;  and 

len  he  passes  on  to  the  subject  of  his  library,  as 

)efore  noticed  in  an  extract  of  this  letter,  but  makes 

10  mention   whatever  of  his  intended  translation, 

hich  was  accomplished  in  fifteen  days   from  the 

ate  of  this  communication. 

The  foregoing  allusions  refer  to  certain  conten- 
ions  then  prevailing  at  Paris  and  Rome  between  the 
esuits  and  the  Dominicans,  and  then  to  the  disputes 
hich  had  been  mentioned  by  Dr.    Smith    as  un-  Dr.  smith's  no- 

TIP    tice  of  divisions 

appily  dividmg  the  English  clergy.  "  Little  of  among  the 
ohd  learning,"  he  had  said,  "  has  been  printed  here 
n  London)  of  late:  most  of  the  pamphlets,  which 
mwned  continually  into  the  light,  which  they  do 
ot  deserve  to  see,  relating  to  the  squabble  arisen 
etween  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation.  A  melan- 
holy  stander-by  sees  great  errors  and  great  mis- 
arriages  on  both  sides.  In  the  mean  time  heresy 
nd  fanaticism  daily  get  ground,  and.  heterodoxy  and 
nsound  points  of  doctrine,  and  loose  and  dangerous 
xpositions  of  articles,  escape  uncensured,  to  the 
reat  prejudice  and  scandal  of  the  episcopal  order 
nd  government." 

These  extracts  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  Pnmate's anxiety 

J-         ^  for  the  Churcli. 

'1  toning  to  the  reader  the  new  primate's  mind  on 
lie  internal  condition  of  the  Church:  and  for  the 
a  me  purpose  is  added  another  extract  from  a  some- 

I'vliat  earlier  letter,  September  8,  1700:    "I   pray 
K  2 
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God  to  preserve  our  Church  from  her  secret  as  well 
as  open  enemies;  and  that  holiness  of  life  and 
purity  of  doctrine  may  be  still  countenanced,  and 
shine  gloriously  amongst  us." 

ffDuwinl'^^'^''^  The  promotion  of  Archbishop  Marsh  to  the 
primacy  caused  a  vacancy  in  Dublin,  by  both  the  chap- 
ters of  which  the  election  of  an  administrator  of  the 
spiritualties  of  the  see  fell  on  the  Bishop  of  Derry, 

March  11, 1703.  ^iY\^o,  ou  tlic  11  til  of  Marcli  following  was,  by  the 
queen's  letters-patent,  translated  to  that  archbishop- 
rick,  for  which  he  was  doubtless  recommended  by  the 
experience  already  had  of  his  episcopal  qualifications 
and  services,  as  well  as  for  his  tried  and  conspicuous] 
loyalty  to  the  existing  authorities  of  the  state. 

Appointment  rot         The  intcrmission  of  the  archbishop's  correspond- 

of  his  own  seek-  ^  ^ 

»"?•  ence  here  is  much  to  be  lamented.     Of  any  par- 

ticular circumstances  connected  with  his  appoint- 
ment I  find  no  record,  except  in  a  letter  of  his  own 
to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Dr.  John  Moore,  whence 
it  appears  that  the  preferment  was  not  of  his  owii 
seeking  or  his  own  choice.  In  this  letter,  datec 
August  15,  1704,  he  says: 

"It  is  above  a  year  since  I  was  translated  t?o  this  see| 
I  was  desirous  to  decline,  if  the  commands  of  my  superiors 
and  importunity  of  my  friends  had  not  prevailed  with  mj 
against  my  own   opinion,  to  sacrifice  both   my   ease   an| 
profit  to  their  sentiments.     My  Lord,  it  was  not  withoi 
reason  I  was  unwilling  to  remove  to  this  station,  for  I  haj 
His  opinion  of       known  the  diocese  thirty  years,  had  governed  it  for  soml 
time,  and  knew  that  it  was  in  worse  circumstances  (botJ 
in  respect  to  discipline  and  attendance  of  the  cures)  thai 
most   others   in   the   kingdom;    the   numerous   approprii 
tions  and  impropriations  in  it  making  the  due  service 
cures   and  right  order  almost   impracticable :    however; 
hoped  that  by  the  assistance  of  those  whose   interest  ad 
duty   it   was  to  help  me,   I  should   be  able  to  do  som 


the  diocese. 
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thing  towards  a  reformation,  though  I  could  not  expect  all 
that  was  to  be  desired.  And  I  am  heartily  sorry  to  tell 
your  Lordship  that  I  find  the  greatest  opposition  from 
thoso  that  should  in  reason  be  most  forward  to  promote  my 
intentions." 

The  opposition  to  which  he  here  alludes,    was  opposition  of  the 

^  ^  dean  and  chapter 

that  which  was  made  to  his  episcopal  jurisdiction  by  of  Christ  cum ciu 
the    dean   and   chapter   of    Christ    Church,    which 
occupied  much  of  his  time  and  thoughts,  and  forms 
a  prominent  topick  in  his  correspondence.     To  this 
subject  there  will  be  occasion  to  advert  hereafter. 

A  parliament  was  holden  in  the  autumn  of  this  ^^^l^'''"'^''^ '" 
year,  1703,  being  the  second  of  Queen  Anne, 
Defore  James,  duke  of  Ormonde,  Lord  Lieutenant. 
[t  was  begun  in  Dublin,  on  the  21st  of  September; 
md  in  the  course  of  its  progress,  several  statutes 
were  enacted,  having  reference  to  the  state  of  reli- 
rion  and  the  Church. 

Chapter  5  was  intended  for  securing  the  safety  QuL^°yg*s!j°ety 
)f  the  queen's  person,   and   the  succession  in  the  and  Protestant 

^  •■  ^       ^  succession, 

Protestant  line,  and  *is  intituled  "An  act  to  make  it  2Aniie,c.5. 
n*gh  treason  in  this  kingdom  to  impeach  the  succes- 
uon  of  the  croAvn,  as  limited  by  several  acts  of  par- 
iament."     The  acts  here  alluded  to  were  those  of 
;he  English  parliament,  passed  in  the  1st  year  of 
William    and    Mary,    and    the    12th    and    13th    of 
William,  whereby  the  succession  of  the  crown,  after 
he  death  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  with- 
)ut  issue,  was  limited  to  Princess  Sophia,  electress 
)f  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Pro- 
estants.     Whilst  citing  these  enactments,  the  Irish 
let   moreover   affirms,    that     "it   most   manifestly  nopcsoftho 
ippears,  that  the  Papists  of  this  kingdom,  and  other  appoint  tho 
pisaffected   persons,  do  still  entertain  hopes  of  dis-  succession. 
Lppointing  the  said  succession,  as  the  same  stands 
limited;"  and  for  prevention  thereof,  it  enacts,  that 
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Act  for  security 
against  Romisli 
clergy. 


2  Anne,  c.  3,  to 
prevent  Popish 
priests  from 
coming  intp  the 
kingdom. 


C,  7,  for  register- 
ing Popish 
priests. 


Provision  for 
converted  Popifeh 
priests. 


such  attempt,  by  any  overt  act  or  deed,  be  adjudged 
and  punished  as  high  treason. 

Three  of  these  statutes,  namely,  chapters  8,  6, 
and  7,  were  designed  for  greater  security  against 
the  devices  of  the  Romish  clergy,  who  were  inde- 
fatigable in  endeavouring  to  operate  upon  the  minds 
and  actions  of  the  Romish  population  of  Ireland. 

Chapter  3  was  "  an  act  to  prevent  Popish 
priests  from  coming  into  the  kingdom,"  making 
every  clergyman  of  that  religion,  so  coming,  liable 
to  the  penalties  of  the  act  of  9  William  III.  chap. 
1 ;  and  founding  itself  upon  the  facts,  as  stated  in 
the  preamble,  that  "  great  numbers  of  Popish 
bishops,  deans,  friars,  Jesuits,  and  other  regulars  oi 
the  Popish  clergy,  do  daily  come  into  this  kingdon 
from  France,  Spain,  and  other  foreign  parts,  undei 
the  disguise  or  pretence  of  being  Popish  seculai 
priests,  with  intent  to  stir  up  her  majesty's  Popisl] 
subjects  to  rebellion:  and,  for  that  sufficient  proo[ 
to  convict  them  cannot  be  had,  they  have  hithert( 
remained  in  this  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  statute 
King  William." 

Chapter  7,  referring  to  the  same  statute  of  Kini 
William,  and  to  the  former  enactment  of  Queej 
Anne,  which  "might  be  wholly  eluded,  unless  th| 
government  be  truly  informed  of  the  number 
such  dangerous  persons  as  still  reside  among  us: 
for  remedy  thereof,  enacted,  that  all  Popish  priestl 
then  in  the  kingdom,  should  return  their  name| 
abode,  ages,  parishes,  time  and  place  of  receiviii 
orders,  and  from  whom ;  and  give  security  for  thej 
peaceable  behaviour,  and  not  to  remove  into  ai 
other  part  of  the  kingdom.  This  act  also  made  prj 
vision,  that  "  Popish  priests,  being  convinced  of  til 
errors  of  the  Romish  churcli,  might  not  suffl 
through  want  of  maintenance,  or  other  mischievoj 
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effects  of  resentment  of  bigoted  Papists^'  by  en- 
acting, that  every  such  Popish  priest,  being  approved 
of  as  a  convert,  and  received  into  the  Church  by  the 
diocesan,  and  conforming  himself  to  the  Church  of 
Ireland  as  by  law  established,  and  having  taken  the 
oaths,  and  made  and  subscribed  the  declarations,  in 
such  manner  as  the  clergy  of  the  Church  are  obliged 
to  do,  shall  receive  twenty  pounds  sterling,  to  be 
levied  on  the  county,  for  his  yearly  maintenance,  till 
he  be  otherwise  provided  for;  such  convert  being- 
subject  to  suspension  or  deprivation  of  the  diocesan, 
as  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  and  publickly  reading  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church,  in  the  English  or  Irish  tongue, 
where  and  when  the  diocesan  shall  appoint. 

Chapter  6  was,  as  its  title  imports,  "an  act  to  2Anne,  c.e,  to 

prevent  further 

prevent  the  further  growth  of  Popery."  It  was  growth  of  Popery. 
caused,  as  stated  in  the  preamble,  by  "  Romish 
emissaries,^  Popish  priests,  and  other  persons  of  that 
persuasion,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  and 
ignorance  of  some  of  her  majesty's  subjects,  or  the 
extreme  sickness  and  decay  of  their  reason  and 
senses,  in  the  absence  of  friends  and  spiritual  guides, 
and  daily  endeavouring  to  pervert  them  from  the 
Protestant  religion,  to  the  great  dishonour  of 
Almighty  God;  the  weakening  of  the  true  religion, 
by  His  blessing  so  happily  established  in  this  realm ; 
to  the  disquieting  the  peace  and  settlement,  and 
discomfort  of  many  particular  families  thereof:  by 
many  of  the  said  persons,  so  professing  the  Popish 
relidon,  in  further  manifestation  of  their  hatred 
and  aversion  to  the  true  Protestant  religion, 
having  refused  to  make  provision  for  their 
own  children,  for  no  other  reason  but  their  being- 
Protestants  ;  and  also  by  their  having,  by  cunning 
devices  and  contrivances,  found  out  ways  to  avoid 
and  elude  the  intents  of  the  act  for  preventing  Pro- 


Motives  to  this 

act. 
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testants  intermarrying  with  Papists,  and  of  several 
other  laws  made  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  The  remedy  of  tliese  great  mischiefs,  and 
the  prevention  of  the  like  evil  practices  for  the 
future,  were  accordingly  attempted  to  be  effected 
by  enactments,  of  which  some  may  condemn  the 
severity,  and  others  may  lament  the  necessity.  And 
for  the  further  prevention  of  Papists  from  having  it 
in  their  power  to  breed  dissension  amongst  Protes- 
tants by  voting  at  elections  for  members  of  parlia- 
ment, it  was  enacted,  that  no  person  professing  the 
Oath  of  aiicgi-     Popish  religion  should  be  capable  of  votinof,  without 

ance  to  be  taken  i.  o  ±  o 

at  elections.        fji'st  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration. 

After  the  example  of  two  English  statutes,  of 

the    reigns    of    James   I.    and    William    III.,    the 

Advowsons  taken  25th    ckusc    of   thls   cuacted,    that   advowsons    of 

from  Papists.  ' 

churches,  right  of  patronage  or  presentation  to 
any  ecclesiastical  benefice,  possessed  by  Papists  or 
by  Protestants,  in  trust  or  for  the  use  of  Papists, 
shall  be  vested  in  her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, until  such  Papist  shall  take  the  oatlis  of| 
allegiance  and  abjuration,  and  make  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation. 
Qualifications  Tho  oblio^atiou  of  making  this  declaration,  and 

under  this  act.  ^  ^ 

subscribing  the  oath  of  abjuration,  and  of  conforming 
to  the  Church  of  Ireland  as  by  law  established,  was 
jirovided  also  by  the  15th  clause  as  qualifications  for 
any  person,  to  enable  him  to  "  take  benefit  by  this 
act  as  a  Protestant  within  the  intent  and  meaning 
hereof."  And  by  the  16th  clause  it  was  enacted, 
that  all  persons  being  in  any  place  of  office  or  trus 
under  the  crown,  besides  making  the  declaration  and| 
taking  the  oaths,  "  shall  also  receive  the  sacramen 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  according  to  the  usage  of  th 
Church  of  Ireland,  in  some  parish  church,  upo 
some  Lord's  day,  immediately  after  divine   servicel 
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and  sermon."     The    Endish  e:overnment  are  said,  insertion  of  the 

o  o  sacramental  test. 

Lord  Godolphin  being  then  minister,  not  to  have 
been  favourable  to  the  bill :  they  were  the  means 
therefore  of  annexing  this  condition.  For,  as  Bishop 
Burnet  relates,  "  It  was  hoped  by  those  who  got  this 
clause  added  to  the  bill,  that  those  in  Ireland  who 
promoted  it  most  would  now  be  less  fond  of  it, 
when  it  had  such  a  weight  hung  to  it'."  In  fact, 
they  calculated  upon  the  opposition  that  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  Protestant  dissenters,  who  would 
thus  be  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  sacra- 
mental test.  But  the  stratagem  failed :  for  al- 
though, as  appears  from  the  Commons'  Journals*, 
they  petitioned  against  the  bill,  they  afterwards 
withdrew  their  opposition,  and  it  passed  with  the 
obnoxious  clause,  which  was  carried  into  execution 
in  some  of  the  succeeding  years  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign.  In  particular,  it  appears  from  the  afore- 
named Journals  \  that,  in  1707,  upon  the  petition  of 
the  Dowager  Countess  of  Donegal  on  behalf  of  her 
infant  son,  a  question  arose  concerning  a  contested 
election  for  the  borough  of  Belfast ;  and  thereupon 
the  Commons  came  to  a  resolution,  "  that,  by  the  ^^^^3^*'°''  ""^  *^® 
act  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  Popery,  the 
burgesses  of  Belfast  were  obliged  to  subscribe  the 
declaration,  and  receive  the  sacrament  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  Church  of  Ireland ;  and  that  the 
burgess-ship  of  the  said  burgesses  of  Belfast,  who 
had  not  subscribed  the  declaration  and  received  the 
sacrament  pursuant  to  the  said  act  was,  by  such 
neglect,  become  vacant." 

Connected  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  arose  a  ^4™f ^f tilfs  act 
curious  case,  affecting  an  individual  bishop  of  the  on  a  bishop. 

^  Own  Times,  vol.  ii.  214.  ^  Vol.  ii.  451. 

^  Vol.  ii.  564. 
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Church.  Together  with  the  oaths  and  declarations, 
appointed  specifically  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  this  act 
required  all  publick  officers  to  take,  at  the  same  time, 
the  oath  of  abjuration  appointed  by  an  English  act 
of  parliament  in  the  first  year  of  the  queen.  Bishop 
Pooley  was  translated  from  Cloyne  to  Raphoe  in 
September,  1702.  Thereupon  he  took  the  former 
oaths,  but,  being  ignorant  of  the  latter,  he  omitted 
to  take  it  within  the  limited  period,  and  thus  by 
strictness  of  law  his  bishoprick  became  void.  For 
this  omission  he  prayed  the  queen's  pardon,  which 
was  granted  by  her  act  under  the  privy  seal  at  Ken- 
sington, August  31,  and  by  patent  September  27, 
1710;  and  on  the  28th,  in  pursuance  of  the  said 
act,  he  received  a  new  grant  of  his  bishoprick. 


Section  II. 

Inveteracy  of  Popish  Superstitions.  St.  Patrick'' s  Purgatory. 
Enactment  concerning  it.  Penalties.  Mr.  Richardson  s 
Narrative  of  the  Pilgrimage  thither.  Comment  on  the 
Narrative.  Other  places  of  superstitious  resort.  Similar 
instances  innumerable.  Popish  Corruptions  encouraged 
by  Pilgrimages.  Responsibility  of  Romish  Church.  Other 
Acts  affecting  the  Church.  For  securing  Church  Pro- 
perty:  for  Exchange  of  Glebes:  for  Building  Churches. 
Exertions  of  Primate  Marsh  and  Archbishop  King  for 
the  Benefit  of  the  Church. 

Inveteracy  of      TfiERE  was  lu  thls  act  to  prevent  the  further  growth 

Popish  supersti-  ^  ^ 

tions.  of  Popery  another  very  remarkable    clause,  which 

requires  special  notice,  as  exemplifying  the  invete- 
racy of  the  Popish  superstitions,  and  the  extreme 
difficulty,  not  to  say  the  impracticability,  of  eradi- 
cating prejudices  which  have  once  taken  possession 
of  the  Irish  popular  mind.     Occasion  has  occurred 
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n  the  course  of  this  narrative  for  adverting  to  the  st. Patricks Pur- 
)ilgrimages  i^erfornied  to  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  in  ^''*'''^" 
iLough  Dearg.  The  Irish  government,  in  the  reign 
of  King  Charles  I.,  had  broken  down,  defaced,  and 
demohshed  the  place,  had  thus  exposed  the  impos- 
ture, and  were  thought  to  have  abolished  the  evil. 
But  its  influence  had  subsequently  revived :  and  the 
practice  of  making  pilgrimages  to  this  place  of  pre- 
tended sanctity  in  particular,  and  to  others  of  the  like 
character,  had  grown  to  such  an  extent,  that,  having 
been  long  suffered  to  exist  without  publick  animad- 
version, they  were  now  thought  fit  to  be  solemnly  re- 
probated and  subjected  to  penalty  by  the  legislature. 
-  The  26th  clause,  therefore,  of  this  statute  con- 
tained the  following  enactment : 

"Whereas,  the  superstitions  of  Popery  are  greatly  in-  Enactment  con- 
creased  and  upheld  by  the  pretended  sanctity  of  places,  ^°'"'"°'- 
especially  of  a  place  called  Saint  Patrick's  Purgatory,  in  the 
county  of  Donegal,  and  of  wells,  to  which  pilgrimages  are 
made  by  vast  numbers  at  certain  seasons ;  by  which  not 
only  the  peace  of  the  publick  is  greatly  disturbed,  but  the 
safety  of  the  government  also  hazarded,  by  the  riotous  and 
unlawful  assembling  together  of  many  thousands  of  Papists 
to  the  said  wells  and  other  places :  be  it  further  enacted, 
that  all  such  meetings  and  assemblies  shall  be  deemed  and 
adjudged  riotous  and  unlawful  assemblies,  and  punishable  as 
such,  in  all  or  any  persons  meeting  at  such  places  as  afore- 
said. And  all  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  other 
magistrates,  are  hereby  required  to  be  diligent  in  putting 
the  laws  in  force  against  all  offenders,  in  the  above  par- 
ticulars, in  due  execution." 

"  For  the  more  effectual  preventing  and  suppressing  all 
such  superstitious,  dangerous,  and  unlawful  assemblies,''  the 
statute  further  enacts,  "that  every  person  convicted  of  Penalty  of  re- 
meeting  or  assembling  at  Saint  Patrick's  Purgatory  afore- 
said, or  at  any  such  well  or  place  contrary  to  this  act,  shall 
forfeit  ten  shillings,  or  in  default  of  payment  be  publickly 
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whipped  :  and  persons  convicted  of  building  booths,  selling 
ale,  victuals,  or  other  commodities,  shall  forfeit  twenty 
shillings,  and  in  default  of  payment  be  imprisoned  :  and  the 
magistrates  are  required  to  demolish  all  crosses,  pictures, 
and  inscriptions,  that  are  anywhere  publickly  set  up,  and 
are  the  occasions  of  Popish  superstitions." 

If  the  reader  is  desirous  of  seeing  a  detailed 
account  of  these  superstitions,  at  a  period  nearly 
contemporaneous  with  this  statute,  he  may  find  such 
an  account  in  a  volume  of  163  pages,  published  at 
Dublin  in  1727,  under  the  title  of  "The  Great 
Folly,  Superstition,  and  Idolatry,  of  Pilgrimages  in 
Ireland ;  especially  of  that  to  St.  Patrick^s  Purga- 
tory." The  author  of  this  work,  the  Rev.  John 
Richardson,  rector  of  the  parish  of  Belturbet,  alias 
Annah,  having  given  a  description  of  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory,  and  a  history  of  the  rise  of  pilgrimages 
in  general,  and  of  this  pilgrimage  in  particular,  cites 
the  foregoing  clauses  of  the  act  before  us,  and 
observes  thereon :  "  But  the  Irish  are  so  much  under 
the  tyrannical  ])ower  of  their  guides,  and  are  kept 
in  so  great  darkness  and  ignorance  by  them,  that 
notwithstanding  all  the  means  used  to  the  contrary, 
this  practice  is  continued  still  in  Ireland,  in  its  full 
height  of  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  nowhere 
more  than  at  this  place." 

He  therefore  proceeds  to  give  an  account  how 
this  pilgrimage  is  now  performed.  And,  as  the 
book  is  scarce  and  curious,  and  as  it  exhibits  an 
authentick  picture  of  Popery,  in  one  of  its  striking 
features,  as  represented  in  the  conduct  of  the  lower 
Irish  at  the  time  of  wdiich  we  are  treating,  I  subjoin 
the  following  narrative : 

''As  soon  as  the  pilgrims  come  within  sight   of  the 
Holy  Island,  they  pull  off  their  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
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incovor  their  heads,  and  walk  thus  with  their  beads  in  one 
land,  and  sometimes  a  cross  in  the  other,  to  the  hike-side, 
rom  whence  they  are  wafted  over,  paying  every  one  six- 
pence for  their  fraught.  After  landing,  they  go  imme- 
liately  to  the  prior,  or  titular  priest  of  the  parish,  and 
lumbly  ask  his  blessing ;  and  then  to  St.  Patrick's  altar, 
vherc  kneeling  down  they  say  one  pate)\  one  ave^  and  one 
^reed.  Kising  up,  they  kiss  the  stone  of  the  altar,  and  from 
,hence  go  into  the  chapel,  where  they  say  \X\vqq paters^  three 
aves^  and  one  creed.  Then,  beginning  at  a  corner  of  the 
chapel,  they  walk  round  it  and  St.  Patrick's  altar  seven 
times,  saying  a  decad ;  that  is,  ten  ave  Mary's^  and  one 
pater  noster,  every  round.  In  the  first  and  last  circuit  they 
kiss  the  cross  that  is  before  the  chapel,  and  touch  it  with 
their  shoulders  the  last  circuit.  Next  they  go  to  the  peni- 
tential beds,  every  one  of  which  they  surround  thrice  out- 
wardly, saying  three  paters^  three  aves^  and  one  creed. 
Then  kneeling,  they  say  three  paters^  three  aves^  and  one 
zreed.  After  which  they  enter  the  bed,  and  circuiting  it 
thrice  in  the  inside,  they  say  three  paters^  three  a'ces^  and 
one  creed:  which  done,  they  kneel  and  say  again  three 
paters^  three  axes^  and  one  creed.  All  this  must  be  done  at 
each  bed. 

"  Leavinof  the  penal  beds,  they  so  into  the  water,  and   in  the  watei  and 

at  tho  stones ; 

go  round  the  metamorphosed  stones,  called  Caoranach, 
thrice,  saying  the  mean  time  five  paters^  five  ams^  and  one 
creeds  and  then  they  lean  upon  the  corner  of  one  of  them. 
After  that,  they  go  further  into  the  water  to  leac  na  mhonn^ 
and  stand  upon  it,  saying  one  pater ^  one  a'ce^  and  one  creed, 
with  their  hands  lifted  up. 

"  From  the  water  they  return  to  the  chapel,  where  they  Atthcciiapoi; 
repeat  the  Lady's  Psalter,  (which  consists  of  fifty  aves^  and 
^\Q  paters^  and,  according  to  some,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
a'ces  and  fifteen  paters^)  and  thus  they  finish  one  station, 
which  must  be  performed  thrice  a  day,  about  sun-rising, 
noon,  and  sun-setting ;  no  other  food  but  bread  and  water 
being  allowed  the  pilgrims. 

"On  the  ninth  day  the  prior  puts  the  pilgrims  into  the  in  the  cave. 
cave,  where  they  are  shut  up  very  close  for  twenty-four 
hours.     During  this  time  all  manner  of  refreshment  is  kept 
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from  them,  and  they  are  debarred  the  liberty  of  ans  wering 
the  necessities  of  nature :  but  above  all  things  they  are 
cautioned  not  to  sleep,  the  prior  telling  them,  that  the 
devil  w^ill  certainly  carry  them  away,  as  he  hath  done  two 
cave-fulls  already,  if  he  should  catch  them  napping. 

"  While  they  are  in  the  cave,  they  are  bound  to  perform 
the  same  tall^  of  devotions,  as  on  the  preceding  days.  On 
the  tenth  day  they  are  let  out  at  the  same  time  of  day  that 
they  entered:  after  which  they  go  immediately  into  the 
water ;  and,  being  stark  ^naked,  they  wash  their  w^hole 
bodies,  and  more  particularly  the  head,  to  signify,  'that 
they  are  entirely  cleansed  from  their  sins,  and  that  they 
have  broken  the  dragon's  head  in  the  water,  and  have  left 
their  spiritual  enemies  drowned  in  the  Red  Lake,  as  Moses 
left  the  Egyptians  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.'"    ' 

Upon  the  foregoing  narrative  Mr.  Richardson 
makes  the  following  comment : 

"  If  the  great  blindness  and  credulity  of  the  Irish  Papists, 
and  the  sway  which  their  priests  have  over  them,  and  the 
wrong  use  that  they  make  of  it,  were  not  well  known,  one 
would  hardly  think  it  possible  that  they  should  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  deluded  at  this  rate.  And  therefore  that  I 
might  be  able  to  give  an  exact  account  of  this  pilgrimage, 
I  went  to  the  place  myself,  and  took  a  copy  of  the  following 
instructions  with  my  own  hand  ;  and,  comparing  the  prac- 
tice of  the  pilgrims  with  them,  I  found  that  they  observed 
them  very  exactly.  These  instructions  being  kept  there 
both  for  the  direction  of  the  pilgrims,  and  for  their  satis- 
faction as  to  the  reasonableness  and  efficacy  of  the  many 
foolish  things  imposed  upon  them,  I  shall  set  them  down 
here  at  large.'' 

It  is  not,  however,  my  purpose  to  follow  our 
author  through  these  instructions ;  but  in  further 
illustration  of  the  clause  of  the  statute,  which  led  to 
the  mention  of  the  foregoing  narrative,  may  be 
briefly  noticed  his  account  of  some  other  places  in 
the  kingdom,  at  that  time  deemed  sacred,  and 
honoured  with  superstitious  reverence  by  the  Popish 
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population,  to  the  emolument  of  the  Popish  priest- 
lood. 

St.  John's  Well,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  was  a  st.  joim-sweii, 

'  •/  in  tho  county  of 

place  of  frequent  resort  to  pilgrims.  Its  credit  was  ^^eatu. 
derived  from  a  legend,  that  the  proprietor  of  the 
neighbouring  land,  being  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Pales- 
tine, and  bathing  in  the  river  Jordan,  his  staff 
dropped  into  the  water,  and  was  conveyed  by  a  sub- 
terraneous passage  into  the  well,  and  was  cast  up  by 
an  ebullition  of  the  water  on  Midsummer-day,  with 
an  inscription  announcing  the  great  benefit  which 
should  be  conferred  on  pilgrims  resorting  thither  on 
the  annual  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The 
well,  therefore,  at  the  appointed  season,  was  the 
scene  of  various  superstitious  rites,  like  the  former, 
performed  by  a  large  concourse  of  votaries,  con- 
cluding with  prayers  to  the  Baptist  for  his  help  and 
intercession. 

At  Cranfield,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  a  spring  ^veai!\rtho 
of  water,  consecrated  by  St.  Colman,  attracted  a  ^X-^,"^ 
multitude  of  pilgrims  on  the  eve  of  May-day,  to 
empty  and  clean  the  well  in  the  twilight,  to  pass  the 
night  in  its  vicinity,  repeating  a  certain  number  of 
paters,  aves,  and  credos,  and  in  the  morning  to  collect 
from  the  bottom  of  the  well  small  transparent 
pebbles  of  an  amber  colour,  the  growth  of  the  past 
night,  and  the  future  preservative  of  all,  who  should 
bear  them  about  their  persons,  from  all  injuries  by 
fire  or  water. 

Near  Ardbo  church,   in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  cl;.st'"nThe 
and  on   the   brink   of  Lough   Neagh,  was  a  cross  ^jSe.''^ 
erected  by  St.  Colman,  being  one  of  three  brought 
from    Rome   by    St.   Patrick.     Around   this   cross, 
engraven  with  the  images  of  their  saints,  invested 
Mith  peculiar  sanctity,  and  communicating  healing 
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virtues  to  the  opposite  water,  pilgrims  were  wont  to 
crawl  upon  their  knees,  telling  their  beads  as  they 
went,  and  bowing  their  heads  on  the  west  side  of  it. 
A  piece  of  silver  deposited  on  the  pedestal,  for  the 
tise  of  a  family  descended  from  St.  Colman's  clerk, 
pursuant  to  the  Saint's  directions,  completed  the 
devotions  of  his  votaries. 

A  well,  consecrated  by  St.  Patrick,  in  the  parish 
of  Galloon,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan;  at  the 
distance  of  about  sixty  paces,  a  small  heap  of  stones, 
surmounted  by  one  of  a  larger  size,  bearing  on  it  a 
print  of  the  Saint's  knee ;  over  all,  a  stone  cross  of 
the  Saint's  erection ;  and  forty-nine  paces  from 
thence,  an  alder  tree,  which  sprang  up  immediately 
on  his  blessing  the  ground  where  it  now  stands; 
gathered  together  a  multitude  of  pilgrims,  who, 
with  a  great  variety  of  acts  of  veneration,  saluting 
the  Saint,  perambulating  these  different  memorials, 
making  the  circuit  of  them  on  their  knees,  at  inter- 
vals rising  up  and  bowing  to  the  cross,  the  stone, 
and  the  alder  tree,  kissing  the  print  of  the  Saint's 
knee,  and  putting  into  it  one  of  their  own  knees, 
mingled  a  frequent  repetition  of  paters  and  credos 
with  these  effusions  of  their  superstition  and  idola- 
try. A  quantity  of  the  holy  water,  for  the  cure  of 
their  neighbours'  sick  cattle,  was  carried  away  with 
them  at  their  departure. 

An  image  of  wood,  about  two  feet  high,  carved 
and  painted  like  a  woman,  set  up  on  the  old  ruinous 
walls  of  the  church  of  Bally vorny,  in  the  diocese  of 
Cloyne,  and  county  of  Cork,  was  the  object  of 
adoration,  which  caused  the  resort  of  numerous 
pilgrims  on  Valentine's-eve  and  on  Whitsun-Thurs-' 
day.  To  go  round  the  image  thrice  upon  their 
knees,  and  to  repeat  in  the  customary  manner  a 
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certain  number  of  paters^  aves,  and  credos,  Avas  the 
)ccupation  of  the  worshippers,  who  added  the  fol- 
owing  prayer  in  Irish,  "O,  Gubinet!" — for  this  was 
he  name  of  the  image, — "  O,  Gubinet!  keep  us  safe 
rom  all  kinds  and  sorts  of  sickness,  especially  from 
he  small-pox."  And  they  concluded  with  kissing 
he  idol,  and  making  to  it  an  offering,  each  according 
o  his   ability,  generally  amounting   in   the    whole 

0  five  or  six  pounds.  For  one  afflicted  with  that 
isease,  the  sacrifice  of  a  sheep  to  the  image,  the 
vrapping  of  the  skin  about  the  sick  person,  and  the 
ating  of  the  sheep  by  the  family,  was  also  reputed 

1  remedy  for  the  disorder. 
Add   to  these  the   followino-   account   **  of  the  Hoiyweiiinthe 

o  county  of  Cavan. 

uperstitious  idolatry  committed  at  a  holy  well,  or 
ather  a  pond,  called  Loughslane,  near  the  church 
f  Urney,  about  mid-way  between  Belturbet  and 
^avan,"  which  was  reported  to  ]\Ir.  Richardson,  by 
^Ir.  Patrick  Bredin,  of  Inismore,  "  a  very  grave  and 
eligious  gentleman,"  who,  from  the  neighbourhood 
f  his  residence,  had  been  for  the  most  of  thirty 
ears  past  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  described : 

"  The  first  midsummer-eve  after  I  settled  here,  my  next  Description  by 

.    ,  ,  ■»  *•        T   1  ,"       .  an  eye-witness. 

leighbour,  one  Mr.  Johnston,  came  to  see  me ;  and  gomg 
convey  him  part  of  the  way  home,  we  came  near  the 
aid  well  or  lough,  being  about  mid -way  between  his  house 
nd  mine.  When  we  came  near  the  place,  we  saw  a  great 
rowd  of  people — men,  women,  and  children — about  the 
aid  well  or  lough,  and  near  to  it  a  heap  of  stones,  where  I 
ook  notice  of  a  considerable  number  of  men  and  women, 
vhich  I  suppose  might  be  twenty,  all  upon  their  knees, 
loving  about  the  heap  of  stones,  and  each  person,  as  he  or 
he  came  about  to  one  certain  stone  of  the  heap,  upon  which 
here  was  a  face  representing  St.  Brigid,  they  made  a  bow 
nd  kissed  the  said  stone,  at  which  I  was  a  little'  surprised, 
asked  my  friend  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  abominable 
^     dolatry;    who   told   me,   that  St.   Brigid,  who  built  the 

L 
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church,    left  that  etone  in  that  heap,  and  that  they  pay 
adoration  to  the  stone  in  commemoration  of  the  saint.     I 
inquired  of  my  friend,  who  was  that  man  who  stood  over| 
the  people  ahout  the  heap  of  stones  ?     He  told  me  he  was 
the  priest  of  the  parish,    and  that   he   would   make  my  I 
acquaintance  with  him.     This   I  refused  ;   hut  said,   that 
when  I  saw  the  priest  conveniently,  I  would  give  him  my 
thoughts  of  his  mistake,  which  I  did.     Not  long  after,  thel 
priest  came  to  see  me,  and  I  reproved  him  for  suffering  thel 
ignorant  people  to  worship  a  stone  in  his  presence.    He  toldj 
me,  that  it  was  what  their  church  allowed,  to  worship 
relict  in  commemoration  of  the  saint.     They  continue  th( 
same  superstition  to  this  day,  though  I  have  done  what 
possibly  I  could  to  hinder  their  meeting  at  that  place,  botl 
by  drawing  away  most  part  of  the  water,  and  removing  th( 
heaps  of  stones ;  but  all  will  not  hinder  their  coming,  tilj 
it  please  Almighty  Clod  to  open  their  eyes,   that  they  ma^ 
see  the  things  that  belong  to  their  peace." 

Mr.  Richardson  concludes  his  narrative,  froi 
which  the  foregoing  is  an  abstract,  of  particulaj 
instances  of  these  superstitions,  by  remarking,  "  I 
were  endless  to  give  an  account  of  every  place  ol 
this  kind  among  us :  but  from  these  instances  onJ 
may  judge  of  the  rest."  Of  his  relation  of  thj 
proceedings  in  Lough-Derg  especially  a  confirmatioj 
may  be  found  in  tlie  same  volume,  under  the  title 
"  A  Description  of  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  in  Louglij 
Derg,  and  an  account  of  the  Pilgrim's  businej 
there;  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hewson,  Rector  of  th 
parish  of  St.  Andrew's,  Dublin ;  and  afterwarcl 
Archdeacon  of  Armagh."  The  writer  introduces  h] 
account  by  stating,  that  ''  haring  heard  much  tal 
of  this  place,  lie  went,  in  company  of  other  Pr< 
testants,  to  visit  it,  and  found  as  follows."  And 
concludes  it  by  saying,  that  "from  the  prior  ai 
another  priest  he  received  some  part  of  this  relatioj 
and  saw  and  observed  all  the  rest;  and  accordiil 
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may  credit  be  given  to  it."  His  narrative  is  dated 
August  the  1st,  1701,  about  two  years  therefore 
before  the  act  of  parliament,  which  introduced  our 
notice  of  these  particulars,  and  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  before  the  more  copious  narrative  of 
Mr.  Richardson,  the  dedication  of  which  is  dated 
October  the  5th,  1727. 

But  before  we  quit  this  subject  altogether,  I  am  General  preva- 

lence  of  pilgrim- 
still  disposed  to  advert  to  his  preface,  as  containing  ages. 

an  historical  statement  of  the  general  prevalence, 
among  the  Irish  Romanists,  of  that  superstition,  of 
which  particular  specimens  have  been  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  reader : 

*' Everybody  knows,"   he  observes,    "how  excessively  Popish comip- 

T    •   1  T  1  M       •  1      •  o  tions  thereby 

the  Irish  are  addicted  to  pilgrimage,  there  being  few  encouraged. 
parishes  in  the  kingdom,  in  which  there  is  not  something 
or  other,  to  which  they  frequently  resort  on  a  superstitious 
account.  Of  this  the  parliament  thought  fit  to  take  notice, 
very  justly  and  wisely  observing,  '  That  the  corruptions 
of  popery  are  thereby  greatly  increased  and  upheld  :"*  the 
invocation  of  saints,  worshipping  of  relicks,  the  delusions 
about  purgatory,  works  of  supererogation,  and  transferring 
of  the  pretended  merits  of  one  to  another,  being  apparently 
kept  up  and  propagated  by  this  practice.  Their  devotion 
at  those  places  of  imaginary  sanctity  is  founded  upon  ridi- 
culous fables  and  legaids,  and  made  up  of  many  foolish  and 
absurd  rites,  which  are  recommended  to  the  credulous 
people  as  effectual  means  of  salvation,  and  the  whole  is 
very  much  polluted  with  idolatry.  The  people  are  thereby 
put  to  needless  expense  of  time  and  money,  and  their 
priests  make  no  small  profit  by  it. 

"  To  prevent  all  this,  pilgrimages  are  strictly  prohibited  ^^p^^!^  obstinacy 

i  ,  .  .      .  ,  mmamtainmgit. 

by  law;  and  all  crosses,  pictures,  and  inscriptions,  that  are 
anywhere  publickly  set  up,  and  are  the  occasions  of  any 
Popish  superstitions,  are  ordered  to  be  demolished.  But, 
notwithstanding  this,  pilgrimage  is  continued  as  much  as 
ever.  When  any  superstitious  place  is  defaced  or  demo- 
lished, they  rep-iir  it,  and   seem  to  be  more  inclined  to 
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resort  to  it  than  formerly.  They  account  it  mei-itoriaus  to 
adhere  obstinately  to  a  practice,  prohibited  by  hereticks ; 
and,  if  any  punishment  be  inflicted  upon  them  for  it,  they 
believe  they  suffer  for  righteousness'  sake 

''  Besides,  pilgrimage  is  not  a  fond  practice,  springing 
up  M^holly  from  the  superstitious  humour  and  inclination  of 
the  people,  but  it  is  to  be  charged  on  the  Church  of  Rome^ 
as  an  established  ordinance  in  their  religion.  There  is  an 
office  in  the  Ritual  for  blessing  of  pilgrims,  before  they 
begin  their  journey  to  any  holy  place ;  and  another  to  be 
used  after  their  return :  and  there  is  a  mass  appointed  in 
the  Missal  to  be  said  for  them.  Pilgrimage  also  is  pleaded 
for,  and  recommended  by  learned  and  eminent  persons  in 
that  church,  as  'tending  to  the  honour  of  God  and  his| 
saints,  and  to  the  increase  of  devotion. '  And  there  are  bu< 
few  of  their  clergy,  it  is  to  be  feared,  wdio  do  not  promote 
and  encourage  it,  as  well  they  might,  were  it  as  beneficia^ 
and  edifying  to  the  people  as  it  is  profitable  to  themselves 
and  convenient  for  carrying  on  their  own  designs. 

"  It  had  been  an  endless  work  to  give  an  account  of  ail 
the  superstitious  places  and  things  in  this  kingdom,  of  al| 
the  lakes,  ponds,  wells,  trees,  stones,  crosses,  images,  an< 
relicks,  in  which  the  natives  place  a  great  deal  of  virtuj 
and  holiness,  and  to  which  they  often  go  in  pilgrimage 
with  a  firm  belief  that  they  shall  procure  great  blessings  bj 
bathing  in  the  waters,   or  by  bowing  down   to,   kissing 
touching,  nay,  the  very  coming  near  to,  those  trumperies 
I  have  therefore  mentioned  only  a  few  of  them,  from  w^hic] 
any  one  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  rest.     And  I  ha^ 
insisted  chiefly  on  that  to  Patrick's  Purgatory,  because 
hath  most  votaries;    and  is  the  most  remarkable  in  tl 
kingdom,  or  perhaps  in  the  whole  world,  for  superstiti^ 
and  idolatry.'' 


other  acts  of 
i:03. 


Some  of  the  acts  of  this  parliament  had  a  moi 
immediate  bearing  on  the  CUurch,  aijd  its  niiniste] 
and  ministrations.  ^  ^^,./)  -^  ,^.,fj     ,:      ^.,\    r^,^,. 

By  a  statute  of  10  William  III.^  chapter  7,  th 
estates  and  possessions,  held  by  virtue  of  anylettori 
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patent,  pursuant  to  the  acts  of  settlement  and  expla- 
nation, had  been  confirmed  to  the  patentees,  and 
protected  against  all  future  claimants.  And  now, 
by  chapter  9  of  this  parliament,  intituled  "  An  act  ^'^^p.  9,  for 

•^  *•  ■••  quieting  eccle- 

for  quietino'  ecclesiastical  persons  in  their  posses-  siasticai  persong 

^  o  A  -^  in  their  posses- 

sions,"  it  was  enacted  that  all  archbishops,  bishops,  ^ions. 
deans,  and  chapters,  parsons,  vicars,  and  all  other 
ecclesiastical  persons,  many  of  whose  writings  and 
other  evidences  had  been  lost  during  the  late  war, 
should  enjoy  their  possessions  in  such  manner  as  any 
patentee,  provided  for  by  King  William's  act  against 
all  future  claimants ;  and  not  be  liable  to  be  sued 
on  pretence  of  any  ancient  incumbrance,  before 
October  23, 1641,  not  now  depending,  or,  if  depend- 
ing, not  prosecuted,  since  October  23,  1691. 

In  consideration  of  several    Sflebes,  lyinsf  at  a  chap.io.for 

o  '       ./       o  exchange  of 

;Teat  distance  from   the   churches   to  which   they  eiebcs. 
belonged,  and  some  in  other  parishes,  thus  causing  ^'^; 

the  residence  of  the  incumbents  on  their  glebes  to 
be  either  impracticable  or  less  useful  than  was 
tting  ;  chapter  10  made  it  lawful  for  persons,  having 
ure  of  souls,  to  exchange  glebes  at  a  distance  from 
their  parish  churches,  for  lands  of  equal  value  near 
md  convenient.  And  also  made  it  lawful  for  any 
bishop  or  other  dignitary,  having  land  convenient  to 
any  church  not  already  endowed  with  twenty  acres 
of  glebe,  to  grant  a  quantity,  not  exceeding  twenty 
icres,  to  the  incumbent,  for  a  sum  not  less  than  the 
moiety  of  the  present  yearly  rent. 

Chapter   11,   intituled,    "An   act   for   building  chap.n.for 
)ansh  churches  in  more  convenient  places,"  autho-  churches 
•ized  the  buildirig  of  two  churches  in  the  diocese  of 
Cork,  and  two  in  that  of  Connor,  the  old  churches  incorkand 
being  ruinous,  and  the  situations  very  incommodious 
for  the  parishioners  to  resort  thereunto :  and  of  a 
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third  in  the  diocese   of  Connor  and  the  parish  of 
Killead,  "  which,  tliough  very  large  and  well  inha- 
bited, wants  a  parish  church,  and  the  situation  of 
the  old  parish  church  cannot  now  be  ascertained." 
These  churches  were  to  be  built  with  the  concur- 
rence of    the    several    diocesans,    incumbents,   and 
parishioners,    on   sites  granted  for  the  purpose  by 
the  respective  proprietors :  who,  in  the  instances  of 
the  Cork  parishes,  are  not  named,  but  in  those  of 
Connor  were  the  Earl  of  Donegal,  patron  of  Dru- 
maul ;  Benjamin  Galland,  Esq.,  the  proprietor  of  an| 
estate  in  the  parish  of  Fenvoy;  and  the  Lord  Vis- 
count Massareen,  patron  of  Killead.     It  authorisesl 
also  the  building  of  a  new  church  at  Ringsend,  nearl 
Dublin;  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  stated  to  bel 
"  numerous,    and   at   a   distance   from    Donebrook,| 
their  parish  church,  which  is  so  inconveniently  situ- 
ated, that  the  said  inhabitants  often  cannot  come  to| 
attend  divine  service  in  the  said  church,  by  reasoi 
of  floods  and  overflowing  of  the  highway  by  tides 
and  waters :  many  of  the  queen's  ofiicers  likewise 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Dublin,  and  many  strangers 
and  seamen  do  frequent  the  said  Ringsend,  and  arc 
detained   there   on    the    Lord's-day;    all  which    arc 
deprived  of  the  service  of  God  for  want  of  a  churclj 
or  chapel  for  publick  worship  near  the  said  Ring] 
send."        Lord   Viscount  Merion   w^as   accordingb 
empowered   to   convey  a    site    for   the   church    o] 
chapel,  not  exceeding   two  acres,   notwithstanding 
any  settlement  of  the  same;  and  the  Archbishoj 
of  Dublin  to  "apply  to  the  building  100/.,  out  o| 
the   forfeited  tithes,  appointed  for  the  building  th< 
ruined  churches  of  Ireland."    Sir  Lawrence  Esmond 
also,  and  Benjamin  Momitney,  Esq.,  having  conveyec 
the  site  of  the  abbey  of  Arklow,  for  the  place  of 
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parish  cliurcli,  instead  of  the  okl  parish  church,  which 
was  ruinous  and  inconveniently  seated ;  the  act 
authorised  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  with  consent 
of  the  incumbent  and  vestry,  to  constitute  and  erect 
the  abbey  into  a  parish  church. 

After  the  lamentable  spectacle,  which  has  again 
and  again  been  presented  to  us,  of  dilapidated  and 
ruinous  churches,  left  in  a  state  of  hopeless  deso-^ 
lation,  it  is  gratifying  in  a  degree  to  welcome  one 
act  of  the  legislature,  giving  effect  to  the  good  inten- 
tions of  certain  members  of  the  Church,  in  their 
laudable  desire  to  re-erect  the  houses  of  God  in  the 
land,  though  the  examples  be  far  from  numerous. 
The  act  authorizes  also  the  building  of  three  other 
churches,  namely,  two  in  the  diocese  of  Tuam,  and 
one  in  that  of  Down.  But  the  gratification  to  be 
derived  from  these  undertakings  is  qualified  by  the 
circumstance,  that  in  each  case  the  building  was  to 
be  accomplished  by  a  perpetual  union  of  three  union  of 
parishes  into  one,  with  the  provision  of  only  one 
parish  church,  which  should  be  reputed  the  parish 
church  of  the  three  united  parishes  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  whatsoever.  "  All  the  old  churches  of 
the  parishes  being  utterly  ruined  and  inconveniently 
situated  for  the  Protestant  inhabitants,"  the  erection 
of  new  buildings  and  in  new  situations  is  so  far 
satisfactory.  In  what  degree  the  union  of  the 
parishes,  and  the  provision  of  a  single  church  where 
three  formerly  existed,  may  have  been  required  or 
justified  by  the  particular  cases,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
determine;  but  generally  such  unions  were  evils, 
which,  unless  necessary,  it  were  well  to  have  avoided. 


The  want  of  churches  for  divine  worship,  and  of  pJ^atT m! 
ministers  for  its  celebration,  appears  to  have  been  at 
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this  time  sensibly  felt,  and  endeavours  to  have  been 
made  for  its  counteraction,  by  those  who  filled  the 
highest  stations  in  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Of  the 
primate  it  is  recorded  by  Harris,  that  "  he  repaired 
many  decayed  churches  within  his  diocese  at  his 
own  expence,  and  bought  in  many  impropriations, 
and  restored  them  to  the  Church,^"  which  is  also 
specified  in  the  monumental  inscription  in  St. 
Patrick's  cathedral. 

The  same  author  relates  more  particularly  and 
at  large  concerning  Archbishop  King,  that,  on  his 
translation  to  Dublin,  he  found  the  Protestants 
greatly  multiplied  since  the  Revolution,  and  many 
new  churches  wanting  in  several  parts  of  his  diocese 
for  the  conveniency  of  the  people  to  attend  divine 
worship.  He  immediately  applied  himself  with 
extraordinary  assiduity  to  this  pious  work ;  and  by 
application  of  the  impropriated  forfeited  tithes,  pur- 
suant to  an  act  passed  in  England  the  eleventh  year 
of  William  IH.,  by  large  benefactions  collected  by 
his  discreet  solicitations  from  well-disposed  gentle- 
men, and  by  his  own  generous  contribution,  he 
procured  fourteen  churches  to  be  repaired,  seven  to 
be  rebuilt,  and  nineteen  to  be  erected  in  places 
where  no  divine  service  had  been  jierformed  since 
the  Reformation.  To  supply  these  new  churches 
with  pastors,  as  the  contiguous  benefices,  which 
often  consisted  of  many  united  parishes,  became 
vacant,  he  divided  them  and  settled  a  resident  clergy- 
Most  of  these  parishes  being  not 
endowed  with  glebe-land  for  the  comfortable  support 
of  the  incumbents,  he  took  advantage  of  the  statute, 
recently  passed  in  the  second  year  of  Queen  Anne', 
and  apportioned  to  each  out  of  the  see-land  a  glebe 

'  Ware's  Bishops,  p.*  867. 
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of  twenty  acres,  at  a  moderate  reserved  rent :  and  in 
parishes  where  the  see  had  not  any  estate,  he  either 
purchased  himself,  or  procured  from  the  trustees  of 
the  first-fruits,  when  that  act  of  royal  bounty  had 
been  conferred  upon  the  Church,  an  allowance  to 
purchase  glebes  either  in  fee  or  at  a  small  reserved 
rent;  so  that  most  of  the  vicarages  of  his  diocese 
were  supplied  with  convenient  land. 

Meanwhile  the  many  divisions  that  he  had  made 
of  unions,  which  formerly  had  produced  a  very  con- 
siderable emolument  to  the  incumbents  of  the 
united  parishes,  reduced  the  income  of  the  clergy  of 
the  separate  parishes,  so  as  scarcely  to  suffice  for 
their  decent  maintenance.  To  remedy  this  in  some  Better  provision 
measure,  as  the  prebends  of  St.  Patrick's  became  '''■''®'"^^' 
vacant  he  annexed  them  to  the  vicarages,  which 
were  before  separate,  and  in  distinct  persons.  He 
purchased  a  large  parcel  of  impropriate  tithes,  and 
vested  them  in  trustees  for  the  augmentation  of 
small  cures  in  his  diocese,  on  the  condition  of  the 
incumbent's  constant  residence.  And  as  the  leases 
of  some  appropriated  tithes,  scattered  in  different 
small  parishes  of  his  diocese,  expired,  he  executed 
new  leases  to  the  vicars,  many  of  whom  thereby 
doubled  the  income  of  their  benefices ;  the  arch- 
bishop, at  the  same  time,  providing  for  the  indemnity 
of  his  successors  by  purchasing  an  equivalent  in 
lands  near  Dublin,  and  annexing  them  to  his  see^ 

These,  his  methods  for  encouraging  the  clergy  of  Archbishop's 

1  .         T  ,  .1  L     ^    1        TT         •       method  of  pro* 

his  diocese  to  residence,  are  enumerated  by  Harris  curing  giebes. 
in   his   Life   of  ArcJibishop   King :    in    addition    to 
which    another   may  be  specified   from   a  tract  by 
Dean  Swift,  written  after  the  archbishop's  death,  but 
illustrative  of  his  conduct  in  the  particular  before 

'  Ware's  Bishops,  p.  007. 
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US.  "When  a  lease  had  run  out  seven  years  or 
more,  he  stipulated  with  the  tenant  to  resign  up 
twenty  or  thirty  acres  to  the  minister  of  the  parish 
where  it  lay  convenient,  without  lessening  his  former 
rent,  and  with  no  great  ahatement  of  the  fine :  and 
this  he  did  in  the  parts  near  Dublin,  where  land  is 
at  the  highest  rates,  leaving  a  small  chiefry  for  the 
minister  to  pay,  hardly  a  sixth  part  of  the  value.  I 
doubt  not,"  adds  my  author,  with  the  date  of 
February,  1732,  "that  almost  every  bishop  in  the 
kingdom  may  do  the  same  generous  act,  with  less 
damage  to  their  sees  than  his  late  Grace  of  Dublin, 
much  of  whose  lands  were  out  in  fee-farms  or 
leases  for  lives :  and  I  am  sorry  that  the  good 
example  of  such  a  prelate  has  not  been  followed'." 


Disposal  of  vacant 
preferments. 


Letter  from  Arch- 
bishop King  to 
Bishop  Ashe, 
August,  1704. 


His  sentiments 
on  patronage. 


The  archbishop's  sentiments  and  practice,  as  to 
the  disposal  of  vacant  preferments,  were  about  this 
time  stated  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  episcopal 
brethren,  whose  conduct  seemed  to  require  cor- 
rection ;  and  it  may  serve  to  exemplify  a  then  pre- 
valent abuse  of  patronage,  and  the  consequent  | 
discredit  and  injury  inflicted  on  the  Church : 

"  My  Lord,  JDuhlin,  Ai{y/iistl7,  ITOlJ 

"  Dr.  Ashe  was  with  me  yesterday,  and  showed  me 
the  letter  you  sent  to  my  Lord  Primate,  and  delivered 
yours  of  the  11th  to  me:  by  them  I  perceive  that  youl 
design  three  parishes  for  him  in  your  diocese,  and  those  t( 
be  served  by  three  curates ;  he  to  be  non-resident,  and  to| 
hold  Finglass,  in  Dublin.  I  beseech  you  to  consider  thij 
scheme  well.  I  confjpss  I  did  not  understand  it  before,  and,| 
now  I  do,  I  must  own  to  you  I  do  not  like  it. 

"  My  objections  are,  1st,  that  it  is  a  breach  of  my  owi 
method,  which  is  to  put  a  good  man  in  every  parish  that 
falls,  and  let  him  wait  till  a  better  falls,  and  then  remove  himj 

■  Swift's  Worl-gy  Vol.  viii.  p.  429;  edit.  London.         i 
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"  2dly.  Where  a  cligiiitaiy  has  several  cures,  he  ought 
to  reside  on  one  of  them,  and  have  an  eye  and  regard  to  the 
other :  in  which  way  a  due  difference  of  degrees  is  kept  up 
amongst  the  clergy,  and  the  people  are  as  well,  if  not  better 
served,  than  if  each  had  an  independent  minister.    .      - 

"  Sdly.  The  people  of  the  north  have  a  peculiar  aversion 
to  curates,  and  call  them  hirelings :  and  the  difference  in 
point  of  success  amongst  them  is  visible,  between  a  grave 
resident  minister  that  lives  amongst  his  people,  and  spends 
part  of  what  he  receives  from  them  in  the  place,  and  a  poor 
curate  that  is  not  able  to  keep  himself  from  contempt. 

"  4thly.  If  your  three  parishes  in  the  country  can  main- 
tain three  fit  clergymen  to  serve  them,  and  afford  the  better 
part  to  be  carried  to  Dublin,  what  reason  is  there  that  the 
rest  should  not  be  spared  to  the  publick  ?  Your  Lordship 
has  heard  this  objection  before. 

*'  5thly.  The  people  of  the  north  do  not  grudge  their 
tithes  to  the  clergy,  though  they  pay  more  than  all  the 
other  provinces,  because  their  landlords  or  the  clergy  must 
have  them:  the  first  must  spend  them  in  London  or  Dublin, 
whereas  the  clergy  spend  them  on  the  place.  And  this 
very  argument  saved  our  ^d.  per  cow  in  our  former  parlia- 
ment. But  if  the  clergy  live  in  Dublin,  'tis  as  good  for  the 
people  landlords  had  the  tithes. 

"  6thly.  Though  your  brother  be  a  very  deserving  man, 
yet  if  every  such  be  indulged  in  four  livings,  there  will  be 
nothing  but  curates  in  the  north,  which  will  have  fatal 
effects,  as  is  too  visible  by  former  management, 

"  7thly.  That  humour  of  clergymen  living  near  Dublin, 
and  declining  remote  and  barbarous  countries,  as  they  call 
them,  is  by  no  means  to  be  indulged;  for  "'tis  plain,  that 
this  is  to  prefer  the  clergyman's  ease  to  the  salvation  of  the 
people  ;  and  'tis  just  as  if  one  should  refuse  to  send  a  good 
physician  into  a  city,  because  there  were  many  sick  in  it. 

"  In  short,  the  world  begins  to  look  on  us  as  a  parcel  of 
men  that  have  invented  a  trade  for  our  easy  and  convenient 
living;  and  till  we  show  the  world  that  we  seek  their  good 
more  than  our  own  advantage,  we  are  not  like  to  wipe  off 
the  aspersion.  And  whether  indulging  your  brother  to  live 
at  his  ease  in  Dublin,  and  keep  three  curates  under  him  at 
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Clogher,  be  the  way  to  blot  out  that  prejudice  out  of  men's 
minds,  I  leave  you  to  judge.  My  hearty  respects  to  my 
friend,  «fec. 

^'  Bishop  of  Clogher.  W.  D  '' 

Non-residence  of         But  it  should  Seem,  that  the  kind  of  defect,^  the 

Bishops. 

evils  of  which  are  thus  forcibly  exposed,  was  not 
confined  to  parochial  incumbents;  for  occasion  of 
crimination  was  afforded  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Church,  and  of  sorrow  and  complaint  to  its  friends, 
in  quarters  where  better  things  might  have  been 
expected.  Speaking  of  dissenters,  in  a  letter  to 
JNIr.  Annesley,  of  July  3,  1714,  towards  the  end  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  Archbishop  King  observes, 
"  My  opinion  is,  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
them,  is  to  take  the  methods  I  did  at  Londonderry; 
but  I  have  had  few  followers.  There  has  been  but 
one  bishop  resident  at  a  time  in  that  province  for 
several  years :  there  are  now  two  in  it.  But  I  can't 
count  the  Bishop  of  Derry  resident,  or  any  other 
that  only  goes  there  to  settle  his  rents,  or  make  a 
visitation.  Though  a  bishop  should  not  be  of  any 
great  consideration  as  to  his  personal  qualifications, 
yet  his  presence  and  dwelling  amongst  the  people 
has  generally  a  good  effect."  How  far  this  evil  may 
have  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  I  do 
not  find ;  but  the  province  of  Armagh,  to  which  the 
observation  applies,  comprised  more  than  a  third 
part  of  tUeJfri^U  bishopricks. 


e^i 


vino  ind  /miRf  ^di  ai  'voirffiu^ 

3ftfp,»  ^(ft  oi  ?tnfiis<|p^6  ban  ^'lolhs^ ni< 
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Section  III.  '^\^'^^ 

Assemhling  of  Convocation  in  1703.  No  Convocation  soon 
after  the  Reformation,  Convocations  in  the  reigns  of 
j<  James  /.,  Charles  /.,  and  Charles  II.,  revived  in  Queen 
H,.  Anne'^s  reign.  Circumstances  of  its  being  assembled. 
Attempts  for  Converting  the  native  Irish.  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  s  jurisdictio7i  opposed  by  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Christ  Church.  Letters  relating  to  it.  Endeavour  to 
procure  the  First  Fruits  for  the  Clergy.  Translation  of 
Bishop  M or eton.  Consecration  of  Bishop  Ellis ;  circum- 
stances  of  it. 

The    assemblinof    of  this    parliament   was    accom-  Assembling  of 

^  ^  convocation, 

panied  with  that  of  the  convocation,  of  which  no  1703, 
example  had  occurred  for  near  fifty  years  preceding, 
as,   indeed,  it  was  not  until  a  late  period  after  the 
era  of  the  Reformation,  that  it  appears  to  have  been 
assembled  at  all  in  Ireland.  -iByT  Ir/ieTSfe 

In  the  twentv-eiorhth  year  of  the  refon  of  Kiii^  no  convocation 

'         °  *^  .       °  °     in  the  reign  of 

Henry  VIII.,  when  several  acts  of  ^^arliament  passed  Km?  iienry 
vesting  the  supremacy  in  the  crown,  there  are  several 
reasons  for  supposing  that  there  was  no  such  body. 
Of  any  such  there  is  no  historical  mention ;  and  the 
clergy,  in  common  with  other  subjects,  were  taxed 
by  act  of  parliament  only.  The  act,  indeed,  of  that 
year,  chapter  12,  sets  forth  in  its  preamble,  that  "  at 
every  parliament  begun  and  holden  within  this  land, 
two  proctors  of  every  diocese  within  the  same  land 
have  been  used  and  accustomed  to  be  summoned 
and  warned  to  be  at  the  same  parliament;"  but  it 
adds,  that  they  "  were  never,  by  order  of  the  law, 
usage,  custom,  or  otherwise,  any  member  or  parcel 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  parliament,  nor  have  had 
of  right  any  voice  or  suffrage  in  the  same,  but  only 
be  there  as  counsellors  and  assistants  to  the  same, 
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Nor  of  King 
Edwaid  VI. 


Nor  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 


and  upon  such  things  of  learning,  as  should  happen 
in  controversy,  to  declare  their  opinions."  It  adds, 
indeed,  "  much  like  as  tlie  convocation  within  the 
realm  of  England  is  commonly  at  every  parliament 
begun  and  holden  by  the  king's  highness'  special 
licence."  But  the  likeness  here  noticed  seems  to 
have  regard  rather  to  the  fact  of  their  being  sum- 
moned, than  to  their  power  when  assembled;  for, 
unlike  the  English  convocation,  there  is  not  evidence 
of  their  having  been  in  any  way  an  independent, 
deliberative,  legislative  body;  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  assembled  only  as  "  counsellors  and  assistants 
to  the  parliament;"  and  the  act  denounces  "  their 
ambitious  minds  and  presumption,"  for  "  inordi- 
nately desiring  to  have  authority,  and  to  intermeddle 
with  every  cause  or  matter  without  any  just  ground." 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  succeeding  reign  of 
King  Edward  VI.,  the  king  sent  an  order  for  the 
liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  to  be  read  in 
Ireland;  and  thereupon,  the  Viceroy,  Sir  Anthony 
St.  Leger,  before  he  issued  his  proclamation,  called 
an  assembly  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  with 
other  of  the  then  clergy,  to  propose  their  acceptance 
of  the  king's  order.  But  this  assembly  had  no 
appearance,  nor  does  it  bear  the  historical  character, 
of  a  regular  convocation. 

In  the  second  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland  passed  the  Act  of  Uniformity;! 
but  by  the  collective  body  of  the  clergy  nothing 
w^as  done  in  relation  to  that  act.  And  when,  in  the 
following  year,  1560,  the  queen  signified  her  pleasure 
to  the  Earl  of  Sussex  "  for  a  general  meeting  of  the 
clergy  of  Ireland,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  through  the  several  dioceses  of  thel 
kingdom,"  the  meeting,  which  was  in  consequence 
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assembled,  presents  no  features  of  a  regular  convo- 
cation, and  "  soon  after  dispersed  themselves'." 

There  were  no  other  assemblies  of  the  clergy 
during  the  rest  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  though 
before  the  end  of  it  there  were  other  parliaments. 

And  when,  after   an   interval   of  twenty-seven  Norofeaiiypart 

of  King  Jaines 

years,  King  James  I.,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  i.s reign. 

assembled  his  parliament  in  May,  1613,  there  is  no 

contemporaneous  assembling  of  a  convocation :  nor 

is  there  the  appearance  of  such  a  meeting  during 

the  latter  part   of  that  year,    or   during   the  year 

folio  wins',  nor  until  the  subsequent  year  1615,  w^hen  First  regular 

^^  X  ./  convocatiou  in 

the  articles  of  religion  were  agreed  upon  by  the  leis. 
clergy,  according  to  their  prefixed  title.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  regular  convocation  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  who  assembled 
in  their  several  houses ;  Jones,  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  being  "  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Bishops  in  Convocation,"  and  "  the  House 
of  the  Clergy,  also,"  having  their  respective  pro- 
locutor. Of  this  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Parr,  in 
his  Life  of  ArcJihisJiop  UssJier,  p.  14,  who  also  relates 
that  the  speaker  and  the  prolocutor  signed  the 
articles  agreed  on,  "in  the  names"  of  their  several 
houses.  In  other  respects,  the  mode  of  proceeding- 
is  not  recorded,  nor  of  the  results  are  there  any 
remains,  except  the  aforesaid  articles. 

The  next  convocation,  as  well  as  the  next  parlia-  convocation  m 

'  1  reign  of  King 

ment  that  met,  was  in  the  tenth  of  Charles  I.,  1634.  chariesi.,i634; 
It  assembled  about  the  same  time  as  the  parliament. 
Archbishop Ussher  presided,  and  signed  the  Synodical 
Acts,  Dean  Lesley  being  the  prolocutor  of  the 
Lower  House.  In  this  convocation  the  clergy,  for 
the  first  time,  taxed  themselves:  and  it  is  further 

^  Wage's  Ann^Js^  p.  4. 
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In  163Q; 


And  1661. 


None  afterwards 
till  1703. 


Account  of  its 
being  assembled. 


Questions  sub- 


memorable  for  having  received  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  for  having 
constructed  the  Irish  Book  of  Canons. 

In  1639  a  convocation  again  met,  and  granted 
subsidies  to  the  king.  Its  sitting  coincided  partly 
at  least,  if  not  altogether,  with  that  of  the  parlia- 
ment. 

And  again,  in  1661,  the  convocation  met  within 
two  days  of  the  parliament,  and  continued  their 
sitting  to  the  29th  of  March,  1666. 

In  the  interval,  which  elapsed  between  the  last- 
mentioned  date  and  the  year  1703,  no  convocation 
had  been  summoned.  But  a  desire  being  then  con- 
ceived by  the  clergy  to  be  allowed,  what  they 
esteemed  their  ancient  right  and  privilege,  it  appears 
by  extracts  from  the  Journals  of  the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation,  that  the  deans  and  archdeacons,  who 
happened  to  be  in  Dublin,  availed  themselves  of 
the  occasion  of  an  approaching  parliament ;  and  in 
their  own  names,  and  in  those  of  their  brethren, 
implored  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  who  also  were 
then  there,  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  viceroy ; 
and  to  procure  that  the  clause,  wiiich  had  formerly 
summoned  the  clergy  to  meet  in  convocation,  but 
which  had,  from  negligence  or  some  other  cause, 
been  twice  omitted  from  the  parliamentary  writs  to 
the  bishops,  should  now  again  be  inserted. 

On  the  subject  being  in  consequence  brought  by 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde  before  the  queen,  certain 
questions  were  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  then  in  Dublin,  and  received 
answers,  which  were  reported  to  the  government  to 
the  following  eifect  on  the  5th  of  July  in  the  same 
year. 

1.  That  the  last  convocation  holden  in  Ireland  waj 
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ifter  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family  in  1661:  muted  by  Lord 

.  .11  1.  1  111  1     I-'G"  tenants  to 

:hat  it  began  with  the  parhanient  then  ealiea,  and  the  bishops. 
continued   during  the   said   parliament,  namely,   to 
he  year  166G,  and  since  which  time,  till  the  year 
692,  there  had  been  no  parliament  in  Ireland. 

2.  That,  as  to  the  mode  of  summoning  convoca-  Modeof  sum- 

,  ,       ,    ,  ,  .  .  .  1   •       moning  convoca- 

lons,  there  had  been  some  question  concerning  this  tions. 

n  1661,  when  tlie  Lords  Justices,  being  the  Lord 

;])hancellor  Eustace,   and  the  Earls  of  Orrery  and 

VIontrath,  and  the  privy  council,  made  an  order  for 

he  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin  "  to  meet 

nd   advise   of,  and  return  their  opinions,   how  all 

hings  requisite  in  order  to   the  convocation,    and 

ther  things  relating  to  the  Church,  may  be  done 

nd  prei^ired."    To  which  order  the  two  archbishops 

nade  report,  "that  they  had  considered  the  matter^ J 

nd  particularly  made  search  for  a  form  of  writs  to 

)e  issued  as  formerly,  for  convocating  the  clergy,  and 

ould  find  no  other  than  what  they  annexed,  which 

hey  conceived  a  sufficient  form  to  be  sent  to  every         ■f"*-^«»*«' 

f  the  archbishops  and  bishops:  ''Prsemonentes  Deca-  Formofsum- 

nim,  &c. — premonishing  the   dean  and  chapter  of 

our  church  of  Armagh,  and  the  archdeacon  and  the 

hole  clergy  of  your  diocese,  that  the  same  dean 

nd  archdeacon,  in  their  proper  persons,  and   the  - 

ame  chapter  by  one,  and  the  same  clergy  by  two, 

it   proctors,    having    severally    full    and    sufficient 

)ower  from  the  said  chapter  and  clergy,  be  at  the 

foresaid  day  and  place  personally  present,  for  con- 

enting  to    such    things   as    shall   then    and    there 

appen  to  be  ordained  by  common  judgment." 

8.  To  the  question  of  the  clergv's  right  to  have  Right  of  cicrgy 

~^*'  to  a  convocation. 

convocation  on  the  summoning  of  parliament,  they 
mswered  that  it  had  been  "  the  custom  for  a  convo- 
ation  to  meet  with  a  parliament  in  Ireland,  and  the  ii,emuim>i 
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clergy  had  claimed  it  as  a  riglit.  But  in  the  two 
late  parliaments,  held  in  King  William's  reign,  the 
ancient  form  of  writs,  directed  to  the  bishops  to 
appear  in  parliament,  were  omitted." 

Authority  to  act.         4,  To  the  qucstion,  *'  What  authority  the  con 
vocation  when  summoned  have  to  act  without  the 
queen's  licence  authorizing  them,  and,  if  they  have 
any  authority,  to  what  matters  it  extends  ?"  it  was| 
observed  that  "  the  quaere  seemed  best  answered  b 
the  clause  in  the  writ  of  licence  directed  to   th 
convocation,  and  dated  the  21st   of  March,  1661 
which  writ  was  again  renewed  after  the  death  o 
Primate    Bramhall,    Nov.    10,    1665."      This   writ 
which  is  cited  in  full,  was  addressed  to  the  Arch 
bishop   of  Armagh,  and  to  the   other  archbishops| 
bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  and  proctors  capitula 
and  clerical,  and  gave  them  free  power  to  meet  i 
convocation  from   time   to  time  during  the  parli 
ment ;  and  to  communicate,  treat,  consult,  and  co 
elude,  concerning  such  articles,  canons,  rules  eccle 
siastick,  &c.,  which  should  appear  to  them  conduci\ 
to  the  increase  of  the  honour  and  true  worship  c 
God,  to  the  eradicating  of  heresies  and  evil  custom 
from  Christ's  vineyard,  to  the  procuring  and   pre 
serving  of  the  benefit  and  j^eace  of  the  Church ;  an 
also    to    make    ordinances   and   decrees,  having  tl 
force  of  ecclesiastical  canons  and  constitutions,  : 
the  premises,  and  to   publish  and  promulgate   tl 
same,   having   first    had    and    obtained    the    roy 
consent. 

Rightoftaxation.  To  tliis  was  added,  that  "  the  clergy  of  Irelar 
had  likewise  taxed  themselves  in  convocation;  ai 
in  the  last  parliament,  when  no  convocation  sat,  tl 
bishops  protested  against  the  parliament's  taxii 
them  in  a  land-tax,  in  order  to  preserve  their  rig 
to  tax  themselves." 
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5.  In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  are  the  rules  Ruicsofpro- 
mcl  methods  of  their  proceedings?"  it  was  stated 
hat  "the  convocation  of  Ireland  was  a  national 
iynod ;  that  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops  sat  in 
m  Upper  House,  the  deans,  archdeacons,  and  proc- 
:ors  of  the  clergy  in  a  Lower  House ;  that  they 
were  governed  by  the  common  rules  of  synods,  each 
louse  acting  and  adjourning  by  itself;  and  that  no 
'anon  or  rule  was  made  or  obliging,  but  with  the 
concurrence  of  both  houses,  ratified  and  confirmed 
)y  the  royal  assent  under  the  great  seal." 

These   answers  were   returned  to  the   Duke   of  Answers  of  the 

^^  archbishops  and 

Jrmonde  by  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dublin,  bishops. 
md  the  Bishops  of  Kildare,  Clogher,  and  Down  and 
onnor,  with  a  humble  representation  to  his  Grace, 
•eferring  themselves  to  her  Majesty's  favour  and 
visdom  for  the  time  when  the  convocation  should 
it  and  act ;  but  withal  humbly  insisting  upon  having 
he  clause  "  praemunientes,"  or  "  prsemonentes,"  in- 
serted in  the  bishops'  parliament- writs,  as  had  been 
onstantly  practised  in  England,  and  likewise  in 
[reland,  in  all  parliaments  held  before  the  late 
Revolution,  and  as  they  conceived  it  ought  of  right 
0  be. 

The    clause,    above    specified,    w^as   accordingly  The  clause 

"  pracmunientes" 

nserted  in  the  writs  which  called  the  bishops  to  inserted  in  the 
parliament  on  the  1st  of  the  ensuing  September. 
But  the  clergy  being  thus  summoned  by  the  royal 
writ,  and  the  bishop's  mandates  thereupon,  having 
nsscmbled  in  Dublin,  were  of  opinion  that  there 
lould  also  be  issued  provincial  wTits  to  the  several 
archbishops  and  bishops,  together  with  the  prsemo- 
nentes  clause  in  the  parliamentary  writs.  The 
members  of  the  Lower  House  thus  expressed  their 
views  on  the  subject,  in  an  address  offered  to  the 

M  2 
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bishops  for  tlieir  co-operation  in  procuring  what  they 
esteemed  "a  full  and  entire  convocation:" 

Aadvess  of  clergy  "We  conccive  that  the  clerefv  of  this  kingdom,  when' 

to  bislioi)^  .  .  .1  M      • 

met  in  a  perfect  and  entire  convocation,  do  assemble  in  two 
distinct  capacities,  namely,  in  a  civil  and  in  an  ecclesiastical 
capacity.  In  the  first,  we  apprehend  ourselves  to  be  called 
together  by  her  Majesty''s  writ  in  the  clause  prccmunlente^^; 
and  that  in  virtue  of  this,  we  have  a  right  to  be  formed 
into  a  regular  body,  to  be  attendants  upon  and  counsellors  to 
the  parliament,  in  whatever  may  relate  to  the  temporal 
rights  of  the  Church,  as  interwoven  with  the  state.  In  our 
ecclesiastical  capacity,  we  look  upon  it  as  absolutely  neces 
sary  to  be  summoned  by  the  provincial  writ,  and  your 
Grace^s  metropolitical  authority  consequent  upon  that  writ, 
which  forms  us  into  a  national  and  truly  ecclesiastical 
synod,  to  frame  canons,  to  reform  discipline,  censure  heresy, 
and  to  exert  that  jurisdiction  which  belongs  to  us  in  con- 
junction with  your  Lordships,  as  the  representative  members 
of  a  national  church." 

Convocation  con-  The  prolatos  concurred  in  these  sentiments  o: 
the  Lower  House,  and  signified  their  approval  b) 
beseeching  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  move  her  Ma- 
jesty to  issue  the  provincial  writs  to  the  severa 
archbishops.  To  this  application  a  favourable  an 
swer  was  returned ;  and  in  a  few  days,  the  writs,  s( 
earnestly  sought,  arrived,  thus  constituting  the  clergj 
a  perfect  and  entire  convocation. 

opimoninfavcur         j^^  ^j^^  couvocatiou,  whlch  was  thus  assemblec 
preachers.  together  with  the  parliament  of  1703,  an  opinioi 

was  expressed  favourable  to  attempts  for  the  con 
version  of  the  native  Irish  by  means  of  Iris] 
preachers.  On  the  8rd  of  March,  the  following 
resolution  was  sent  from  the  Lower  to  the  Uppej 
House : 

Lowir  Ho"u^e"'^         "  Resolved,  that  the  endeavouring  the  speedy  conversie 
of  the  Papists  of  this  kingdom  is  a  work  of  great  piety  auil 
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liarity;  in  order  to  which,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
hat  preachers,  in  all  the  dioceses  of  this  kingdom,  preaching 
the  Irish  tongue,  would  be  a  great  means  of  their  cou- 
crsion.  And,  therefore,  that  application  he  made  to  the 
lost  reverend  and  right  reverend  the  Lords  Archbishops 
nd  Bishops,  that  they  take  into  their  consideration  what 
umber  of  such  preachers  will  be  necessary  in  every  diocese, 
nd  how  they  may  be  supported."" 

To  this  their  Graces  and  Lordships  returned  for  ^l^'J^^[^]^ 
nswer : 

"  We  think,  that  endeavouring  the  conversion  of  the 
apists  is  very  commendable ;  and,  as  to  preaching  in  the 
ish  tongue,  we  think  it  useful,  where  it  is  practicable.'"* 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  proceedinof   more  Attempts  at  con- 

.n    1  ii-i.  .  ?  verting  Irish 

3ecinck  took  place  in  this  convocation,  or  that  any  rapists. 
ublick  or  official  provision  for  the  proposed  object 
as  made  in  consequence.  But  it  is  related  by  the 
I-ev.  John  Richardson,  in  his  History  of  the  At- 
mpts  to  Convert  the  Irish  Papists,  that  endeavours, 
milar  to  those  which  had  been  made  in  the  former 
iign,  were  repeated  in  two  or  three  instances  at 
lis  period,  and  not  without  considerable  success. 

With    the    advice    and    encouragement    of   the  Efforts  of  the 

°  R3V,  Nicholas 

iocesan,  Dr.  St.  George  Ashe,  at  that  time  Bishop  Brown. 
f  Clogher,  and  with  the  assistance  and  countenance 
Audley  Mervin,  Esq.,  one  of  the  knights  of  the 
lire  for  Tyrone,  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Brown,  rector  of 
le  parishes  of  Donacary,  Dromore,  and  Rosorry, 
)])lied  himself  in  1702  to  the  conversion  of  the 
I'ish,  and  persevered  for  some  years  in  the  under- 
iking  with  great  zeal  and  assiduity.  He  was  w^ell 
ualified  for  the  work,  by  a  perfect  acquaintance 
ith  the  Irish  language,  and  by  a  facility  in  express- 
ig  theological  ideas  in  that  tongue  after  a  manner 
^reeable  to  the  native  hearers.  By  great  kindness 
Iso,  and  humanity,  and  by  works  of  charity  among* 
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the    poor,    he    gained    their   hearts    and    aftections 

And  thus  he  took  advantage  of  the  great  deligh 

which  he  observed  in  them  at  hearing  divine  servic 

in   their    own    tongue;    and   he  accordingly  sough 

them  in  their  own  dwellings;  appointed  with  then: 

publick  meetings;  attended  at  the  places  where  the 

usually  assembled  to  hear  mass,   taking   care  to  b 

present  when  mass  was  just  ended,  and  before  th 

congregation  was  dispersed;  and  thus  seized  ever 

opportunity  of  instructing  them,   administering  t 

them  the  ordinances  of  religion,   reading  to  ther 

chapters  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  Irisl 

and  reading  the  prayers  of  the  Church  out  of  a 

Irish  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

His  sxxccebs.  The  pcoplc  asscmbled  in  great  numbers  to  he 

liim,  whenever  they  received  notice  of  his  intentioi 

joined   devoutly  in  his  prayers,   and  heard   his   ii 

structions  with  thankfulness  and  satisfaction.     O 

one  occasion  in  particular,  the  Popish  priest,  bein 

much  troubled  to  see  his  congregation  joining  in  tl; 

service   of   the    Church    with    great    attention  ar 

devotion,  told  them  aloud,  ''  That  our  Church   h 

stolen  those  prayers  from  the  Church  of  Rome:" 

which  a  grave  old  native  answered,  "  That,  if  it  w 

so,  they  had  stolen  the  best,  as  thieves  generally  do 

The  result  was,   that  many  of  those  whose  paren 

and  relations,  and  who  themselves  also,   had  pre\ 

ously  gone  to  mass,  were  brought  and  adhered  i 

the  communion  of  the  Church,  notwithstandino-  tl 

menaces  and  denunciations  of  the   Popish  priest 

and  that  he  impressed  the  generality  of  his  Popi; 

neighbours  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  religi( 

which  he  professed  and  taught,  many  of  them  d 

daring  that  they  were  always  kept  in  the  dark 

their  priests,  but  that  this  man  showed  them  t 
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light,  and  said  notliing  but  what  was  good,  and  what 
they  understood. 

The  fore<?oin":  i)articulars,  abstracted  from  Mr.  Testimonies 

O  O     1  '  tliereto. 

Richardson's  detailed  narrative  and  documents,  were 
established  by  the  undeniable  testimony  of  such  as 
were  eye-witnesses  of  Mr.  Brown's  labours  and 
success :  namely,  the  certificate  of  the  provost,  bur- 
gesses, and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Enis- 
killin,  and  the  deposition  of  a  former  servant  of 
Mr.  Brown,  a  respectable  person,  and  known  in  that 
corporation.  His  career  was  interrupted  by  severe 
illness,  which  confined  him  to  his  house  a  long  time 
before  he  died,  and  was  at  last  terminated  by  a 
premature  death.  To  a  friend,  who  waited  on  him 
several  times  during  his  last  sickness,  and  who  has 
likewise  reported  his  labours,  as  above  specified,  he 
frequently  spoke  of  his  former  endeavours,  and 
"  communicated  freely  his  thoughts  about  the  con- 
version of  the  Irish,  which  he  seemed  to  have  a  most 
tender  concern  for ;  and  told  his  friend,  that  if  the 
convocation  would  be  pleased  to  take  it  into  their 
consideration,  and  could  prevail  on  the  parliament 
to  encourage  the  building  of  churches,  and  to  esta- 
blish Irish  preachers  and  schoolmasters  in  every 
diocese  in  the  kingdom,  he  did  not  doubt  but  the 
success  would  be  great  within  few  years;  to  which 
he  thought  the  translation  of  some  choice  books  in 
Irish  would  be  conducive." 

Mr.  Brown   died  in   or  about    the    year    1708,  "^^'^^^"1. 
having  exerted  himself  in  thus  doing  the  work  of  an 
evangelist  from  the  year  1702,  till  incapacitated  by 
illness.     At  nearly  the  same  period  the  like  work  Exertions  of  the 

•^  ^  Rev  \\  alter 

was   strenuously  undertaken   by  the   Rev.    Walter  ^""'^^• 
Atkins,  treasurer  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Cloyne, 
and  vicar  of  the  parish  of  Middleton  in  that  diocese. 
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Being  not  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  Irish  language 
before  his  collation  to  his  benefice,  he  immediately 
employed  himself  in  acquiring  a  more  competent 
acquaintance  with  it;  and  then  proceeded  to  per- 
form the  offices  of  religion  for  the  natives,  in  their 
own  tongue;  being  for  that  purpose  furnished  by 
the  Earl  of  Inchiquin  with  an  Irish  Common  Prayer, 
and  encouraged  in  his  enterprise  by  his  diocesan, 
Dr.  Charles  Crow,  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  He  buried 
their  dead  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church ; 
and  gave  thereby  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  living, 
that  they  participated  in  the  service  with  great 
devotion,  and  joined  audibly  with  their  voices  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  in  the  previous  responses:  and, 
on  occasion  of  a  burial  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
cathedral,  one  of  them  was  heard  to  say,  "  That  if| 
they  could  have  that  service  always,  they  would  no 
more  go  to  mass."  In  process  of  time  his  ministe- 
rial labours  became  so  acceptable  to  the  natives,  that 
they  of  their  own  accord  sent  for  him  from  all  parts 
of  his  parish  to  baptize  their  children,  to  solemnize 
matrimony,  to  church  their  women,  to  visit  their 
sick,  and  to  bury  their  dead.  These  circumstancesl 
of  Mr.  Atkins's  ministry,  conducted  by  him  after| 
this  manner  for  several  years,  and  continued  at  the 
time  of  his  relation  with  success,  were  communicated 
by  that  clergyman  himself  to  Mr.  Richardson.  This| 
example,  and  that  of  Mr.  Brown,  are  all  which  he| 
has  adduced  in  illustration  of  his  subject  at  th 
period.  To  what  further  information  he  affords, 
there  will  be  occasion  to  advert  at  a  somewhat  laterl 
period  than  that  with  which  we  are  now  conversant 

j^iScSn^  Soon    after   Archbishop    King's    translation    to| 

Christ  Church,     DuWin,    a   question  relative   to   his  archiepiscopaj 
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jurisdiction  arose  between  him  and  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Christ  Church,  the  deanery  being  at  that 
time  holden  by  William  Moreton,  Bishop  of  Kildare, 
in  2)ursuance  of  a  custom  which  had  been  long- 
established  by  reason  of  the  poverty  of  that  bishop- 
rick. 

In    Archdeacon    Mathews's     "Argument,"    to  Litigated be- 

.  t ween  the  arch- 

wliicti   there  was  a  reference  on  a  lornier  occasion,  bishop  and  the 

-.  1  hmr\  4       '       '  -IT  ill    dean  and  chapter. 

prmted  m  the  year  1704,  it  is  stated,  that  "All 
archbishopricks  and  bishop  ricks  in  Ireland  are  royal 
donatives,  as  all  bishopricks  in  England  were,  until 
the  reign  of  King  John,  (17  Eliz.,  c.  40);  and  all 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  this  kingdom  are  regal 
commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  causes,  (2  Eliz.,  c. 
4,)  each  of  them  having  a  particular  commission 
from  the  king  or  queen,  or  the  chief  governor  of 
Ireland,  for  the  exercise  of  ^^ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
within  their  respective  dioceses :  and  upon  the 
delivery  of  the  commission  or  letters-patent  to  them, 
they  may  immediately  exercise  that  jurisdiction 
before  they  be  enthroned  or  consecrated,  as  hath 
been  lately  declared  in  a  judicial  debate  between 
the  present  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Kildare."  From  the  latter  part  of 
this  statement  it  should  appear,  that  the  debate,  to 
which  allusion  is  here  made,  was  a  question  of  time 
only,  regarding  not  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  abso- 
lutely, but  its  exercise  before  enthronement  or  con- 
secration. If  so,  it  has  a  different  bearing  from  that 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  following  extracts  from 
Primate  Marsh's  correspondence. 

In  a  letter  of  May  the  27th,  1704,  the  first  after  observations  by 
his  translation  to  Armagh,  the  Primate  had  excused  thesubjecV^'* 
himself  for  not  having  written  to  Dr.  Smith,  on  the 
ground  that  *'  the  affairs  of  parliament,  of  the  con- 
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Mode  of  investi 
gation. 


Inte;  est  excited 
by  It. 


vocation,  and  of  his  diocese  and  province,  all  wliiclj, 
except  the  first,  being  wholly  new  to  him,  had 
entirely  possessed  his  thoughts  the  last  year."  And, 
after  two  or  three  intervening  letters,  he  thus  con- 
tinues his  correspondence  on  the  14th  of  December 
the  same  year : 

"  I  wish  I  had  anything  to  communicate  to  you  from 
this  poor  kingdom, worth  your  knowledge.  But  as  poverty 
breeds  strife,  and  naked  walls  contention  in  a  family,  so  I 
fear  "'tis  in  this  kingdom :  which  is  not  worth  while  to 
trouble  you  with,  only  thus  much ;  because  I  believe  you 
have  beard  enough,  if  not  too  much,  of  the  controversy 
betwixt  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter of  Christ  Church  here.  That  upon  a  petition  of  the 
latter  to  the  queen,  setting  forth  that  Christ  Church,  in 
Dublin,  where  the  State  goes  to  church,  is  the  chapel-royal, 
the  consequence  whereof  must  be,  that  it  is  exempt  from 
the  archbishop's  visitation,  the  queen  referred  it  to  the 
Duke  of  Ormonde  to  make  report  thereof.  Whereupon  a 
hearing  was  appointed  by  tbe  duke  about  nineteen  days 
ago,  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  three  chief  judges,  and  all 
the  bishops  in  town,  being  present.  After  a  long  heariug 
of  about  three  hours,  wherein  many  ancient  charters,  deeds, 
and  records,  were  cited  by  tbe  counsel  on  both  sides,  the 
duke  ordered  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  three  chief  judges  to 
examine  those  records,  which  they  have  been  upon  from 
time  to  time  ever  since:  and  when  the  duke  returns  from 
Kilkenny,  where  be  hath  been  ever  since  the  day  of  hear- 
ing, I  believe  a  report  will  be  soon  made  to  the  queen,  but 
containing  a  great  many  sheets  of  paper,  as  is  thought; 
and  then  we  hope  the  matter  will  soon  be  decided,  and 
peace  be  restored  to  this  part  of  our  Church,  to  the  joy  of 
all  good  people :  which  I  wish  that  I  were  able  to  tell  you 
is  done  already,  but  that's  a  blessing  which  we  must  w\ait 
God's  leisure  for." 

The  Primate  makes  no  further  allusion  to  this 
controversy!  but    Dr.    Smith  in  his  answer,  dated 
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London,  January  23,    1705,    thus   adverts    to    the 
subject : 

"  I  humbly  thank  youi*  Grace  for  that  compendious 
account  you  have  been  pleased  to  send  me  of  the  contro- 
versy between  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Christ  Church,  which  has  made  a  great  noise 
here.  I  have  read  several  papers,  some  communicated  to 
me,  and  others  purchased,  relating  to  this  unhappy  contest, 
which  has  caused  great  divisions  and  animosities  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  But  I  hope,  that  a  sudden  stop  and 
period  will  be  put  to  them,  upon  the  appearance  of  both 
the  contending  parties ;  Archbishop  King  being  only  here 
at  present,  and  the  Bishop  of  Kildare  shortly  expected. 
I  wish  and  pray  for  peace  and  unity  in  your  Church,  which 
I  am  afraid  is  flying  from  us  by  the  restless  designs  and 
underminings  of  the  dissenters,  too  much  countenanced, 
who  are  visibly  carrying  on  their  evil  designs  and  machina- 
tions as  did  their  predecessors  formerly,  under  specious 
shews  and  pretensions  of  reformation,  moderation,  and  godly 
zeal." 

That  this  dispute  between  the  archbishop  and  ^p^" 
the  bishop  had  excited  much  attention  in  England  as 
well  as  in  Ireland,  appears  not  from  the  foregoing- 
letter  only,  but  from  one  addressed  by  Dr.  Swift, 
with  the  date  of  Trim,  December  31,  1704,  to  the 
archbishop,  who  was  then  prepared  for  his  voyage  to 
England,  and  waiting  "  the  first  opportunity  of  the 
wind."  The  writer,  who  had  been  in  England  the 
preceding  winter,  reports  the  prudence  and  diligence 
with  which  the  dean  and  chapter  had  endeavoured 
to  support  the  cause  they  were  engaged  in,  in  the 
writer's  mind  *'  not  otherwise  to  be  supported,"  and 
*'  assures  his  Grace,  which  perhaps  others  may  have 
been  cautious  in  telling  him,  that  they  had  not  been 
without  success."  An  impression  bad  been  thus 
made  on  the  general  mind  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
archbishop;  who,  in  his  answer  to  Dr.  Swift's  letter, 


ion  unfa- 
ourabie  to  the 
arcl)  bishop; 


Communicated 
in  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Swift, 
Dec.  31,  1704. 
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His  cause  misre-    f^.^^j-^  several  liaiids 

presented. 


Oil  the  SOtli  of  the  following  January,  soon  after  his 
,  arrival  in  London,  thus  confirms  from  his  own  ob- 

servation the  intelligence  previously  imparted  to 
him.  The  foreofoino-  extract  from  Dr.  Swift's  letter 
is  copied  from  his  published  works ;  the  archbishop's 
answer  is  supplied  by  his  MS.  correspondence  in 
Trinity  College  Library: 
"  llev.  Sir, 
kJS^s  answer  to  "  ^  I'eceived  the  favour  of  yours  of  the  Slst  Decem- 

Dr.  Swift,  ber  last,  and  am  very  much  obli^^ed  to  you  for  the  concern 

January  30.  1705.  '  "^  .  „        ,  .  ?     x    ,  i       i     •     p 

you  took  m  my  affan-,  of  which  I  have  had  inlormation 
I  am  satisfied  that  great  industry  has 
been  used  to  misrepresent  me  and  my  cause  here  ;  and  that 
those  employed  to  do  me  ill  offices  have  not  been  altogether 
unsuccessful.  It  was  so  in  Dublin  till  my  cause  was  heard; 
but  I  think  I  left  everybody  possessed  of  another  opinion, 
and  believe  it  will  quickly  be  so  here.  I  reached  London 
on  the  13th  instant,  and  have  in  effect  been  ever  since  con- 
fined by  the  gout,  which  has  been  a  great  hindrance  to  my 
affairs,  but  I  hope  it  is  near  over.  'Tis  no  small  misfortune 
for  us  in  Ireland  to  have  our  causes  judged  here  by  persons 
that  neither  understand  or  regard  our  affairs.  For  an 
instance  of  this,  I  do  find,  that  neither  stationers'  shops, 
nor  publick  or  private  libraries,  can  furnish  so  much  as  the 
statutes  or  canons  of  Ireland,  though  I  have  made  a  very 
diligent  search  for  them  ;  and  I  do  now  find  that  the 
reason  my  adversaries  desire  to  be  judged  here,  is  in  hopes 
their  cause  will  never  be  understood ;  but  that  will  not 
serve  their  turn.  As  to  their  prints,  they  have  a  very 
different  effect  on  all  I  have  discoursed,  from  what  they 
designed.  I  shall  be  able  to  give  a  better  account  when  my 
commission  is  returned  and  opened.  I  am  not  very  fond  of 
saying  any  thing  'till  I  have  full  vouchers,  and  then  their 
falsehoods  will  turn  to  their  shame." 

Without  entering  further  into  the  particulars  of 
this  case,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  here,  that 
the  anticipations  of  the  archbishop  were  ultimately 
realized :  for  that,  after  a  long,  most  tedious,  and 


Archbishop's 
right  finally 
established. 
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most  vexatious  contest,  the  question  was  decided  in 
his  favour,  and  his  right  of  visiting  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Christ  Church  was  established  by  the 
highest  court  of  judicature,  the  English  House  of 
Lords.     A  similar  claim  to  exemption  from  archi-  ciajmof  dean 

-L  and  chapter  oi 

episcopal  jurisdiction,  on  the  part  of  the  dean  and  st. Patricks. 
chapter  of  St.  Patrick's,  in  1703,  is  related  by  Mr. 
Mason 2;  but  it  appears  to  have  led  them  no  further 
than  a  protestation  against  the  archbishop's  right  to 
visit  them. 

By  Dr.  Swift's  letter  above    cited,   we  are  in-  Attempt  to  pro- 
cure the  first 

formed,    that   an    endeavour   had    been    previously  fruits  for  the 

^  clergy, 

made  to  procure  for  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  an  act  of  bounty  similar  to  that  which  the 
queen  had  conferred  on  the  English  clergy.  "  I 
Avould  also  beg  of  your  Grace,"  he  says,  "  to  use 
some  of  your  credit  towards  bringing  to  a  good  issue 
the  promise  the  queen  made,  at  my  Lord  Bishop  of 
Cloyne's  intercession,  to  remit  the  first  fruits  and 
tenths  of  the  clergy;  unless  I  speak  ignorantly,  for 
want  of  information,  and  that  it  be  a  thing  already 
done.     But  what  I  would  mind  your  Grace   of  is,  And  the  crown- 

rent. 

that  the  crown-rent  should  be  added,  vrhich  is  a 
great  load  upon  many  poor  livings,  and  would  be  a 
considerable  help  to  others.  And  I  am  confident, 
^vith  some  reason,  that  it  would  be  easily  granted, 
being,  I  hear,  under  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and 
the  queen's  grant  for  England  being  so  much  more 
considerable  than  ours  can  be  at  best.  I  am  very 
certain,  that,  if  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  had  continued 
to  solicit  it  in  England,  it  would  easily  have  passed; 
but,  his  lordship  giving  it  up  wliolly  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,   I  believe  it  has  not  been  thought  of  so 

«  Masox's  St,  Patrick,  p.  217. 
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mncli  as  it  ouglit'."  In  fact,  this  affair,  important 
as  it  manifestly  was  to  the  Church  and  the  clergy, 
had  been,  and  continued  to  be,  strangely  mis- 
managed or  neglected.  The  archbishop,  in  his 
answer,  judged  that  it  would  be  imprudent  for  him 
"  as  yet  to  meddle  in  it."  It  was  nominally  taken 
up,  once  and  again,  three  or  four  years  later  than  this 
period,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  here- 
after; but  it  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
seven  years,  that  the  grant  was  finally  completed. 


SJowness  of  the 
episcopal  &ucces- 
eion. 


Translation  of 
Bishop  Moreton, 
1705. 


Bishop  Ellis 
consecrated  by 
the  Primate. 


The  reign  of  Queen  Anne  was  almost  as  remark- 
able for  the  slowness  of  the  episcopal  succession,  as 
that  of  King  William  had  been  for  its  rapidity;  for 
whereas  tw^enty  bishops  had  died  in  the  tw^elve  years 
of  King  William's  reign,  nine  only  died  in  that  of 
Queen  Anne,  which  extended  through  about  the 
same  period;  and  of  those  nine,  four  occurred  within 
the  last  twelvemonth  of  her  reign.  Of  those  which 
took  place  in  the  earlier  portion  of  that  period,  next 
to  Primate  Boyle's  death  in  1702,  was  that  of 
Bishop  Tennison,  in  1705.  This  made  a  vacancy  in 
the  bishoprick  of  Meath,  which  was  supplied  by  the 
translation  of  Bishop  Moreton,  the  vehement  and 
pertinacious  opponent,  as  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin's  episcopal  jurisdiction; 
and  the  vacancy  thus  made  by  him  in  the  bishop- 
rick of  Kildare,  and  the  deanery  of  Christ  Church, 
was  filled  by  Welbore  Ellis,  a  native  of  England, 
and  doctor  of  divinity  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Dublin.  He  was  promoted  by  letters-patent  in 
September,  1705,  and  consecrated  in  the  ensuing 
November;  but  Mr.  Harris,  who  gives  the  date  of 
his  consecration,  has  omitted  to  state,  that  it  was 

^  Swift's  U^orks,  ix.,  40. 
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solemnized  by  the  Lord  Primate,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  from  Ireland. 

This  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the 
Archbishop  to  the  Primate,  whence  I  collect  that  an 
attempt  had  been  made  by  the  bishop  elect  to  pro- 
cure consecration  from  an  English  archbishop,  but 
had  been  resisted  by  his  future  metropolitan.  The 
letter  commences  thus: 


Archbishop 


unusual. 


"  Pall  Mall,  November  20,  1705.   Kln.rietter. 
"  May  it  please  your  Grace,  Kovomberso, 

"  I  received  your  Grace's  of  the  ISth  instant, and  return 
your  Grace  my  acknowledgments  for  complying  in  my 
request  to  consecrate  the  Bishop  of  Kildare.  I  was  un- 
AviUing  to  innovate  any  thing  about  our  consecration,  or  to 
give  an  example  that  bishops  would  have  found  too  many 
to  follow  it;  besides,  as  I  take  it,  our  succession  in  Ireland 
is  more  clear  and  unexceptionable  than  our  neighbours,  and 
therefore  'tis  best  to  stick  to  it.'' 

This  is  not  a  solitary  example  of  the  Primate  suchconsecra 

''  ^  tion  not 

officiating  on  such  occasions  for  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin;  for  instance,  both  of  Bishop  Ellis's  prede- 
cessors, Dopping  and  Moreton,  had  received  con- 
secration from  Primate  Boyle.  But  the  remarks 
made  on  the  transaction  by  Archbishop  King  have 
caused  it  to  be  here  mentioned.  The  metropolitan, 
in  a  letter  of  the  same  date  as  the  preceding,  con- 
veyed to  his  new  suffragan  his  congratulations  "  on 
his  accession  to  the  episcopal  order,  and  his  wishes 
for  many  happy  days  in  it,  to  the  service  of  God, 
the  good  of  the  Church,  and  his  own  comfort." 
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Section  IV. 

Inefficiency  of  Parliament  and  Convocation  in  1705.  Letters 
of  Archbishop  King  on  the  subject.  Illness  of  the 
Primate.  Ilis  laborious  occupations.  Correspondence 
between  him  and  Dr.  Smithy  on  the  latter  s  Life  of 
Archbishop  Ussher.  Restlessness  of  the  Presbyterians. 
Attempts  to  remove  the  Sacramental  Test.  Antipathy  to 
the  Church.  Sense  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Letters 
of  Ai'chbishop  King  and  Dr.  Swift.  Repeal  of  Test 
recommended  by  Lord-Lieutenant ;  disapproved  by  Par 
liament  and  Clergy.  Dr.  Lloyd  rejected  from  a  Bishop- 
rich.  Brown^  bishop  of  Cork:  his  Character.  Death  of 
Bishop  Foy:  his  Bequests.  Date  of  commencement  of 
the  year.     Mills^  bishoj?  of  Waterford. 

Inefficiency  of      In  tliG  parliament  which  assembled  February,  1705, 

parliiment  and  o  t  ^ 

convjcation,  and  sat  till  the  18th  of  June,  no  act  was  passed, 
nor  incident  occurred,  of  special  interest  to  the 
Church.  The  convocation  also,  which  was  holden 
during  the  same  period,  w^as  equally  inefficient, 
much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  Archbishop  King, 
who,  in  a  letter  of  March  15,  1705,  thus  urged 
the  Bishop  of  Clogher  to  active  exertions: 

Archbilh!!^xing  "  ^^r  God's  Sake,  endeavour  to  procure  a  few  canons  fo"r 
ckf h'^"^  ^^  the  regulation  of  things  amiss  in  our  discipline;  if  we  do 
March  15,  go,  all  Other  things  will  come  in  course.     We  have  our 

Saviour's  promise,  '  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  to  you.'  But  if  the  convocation 
only  mind  the  secular  profit  of  the  Church,  or  such  things 
as  the  parliament  must  do  for  them,  the  world  will  look  on 
all  this  as  priestcraft  and  carnal  interest,  and  we  shall  get 
nothing.  I  perceive  the  Lower  House  do  their  part  pretty 
well;  and  if  the  bishops  fail  of  theirs,  they  will  fall  under 
the  same  censure  that  some  bishops  do  here." 

And  to  Arch-  With  tlio  Archblsliop  of  Tuam,  in  a  letter  of 

bishop  of  Tuam, 

April!?.  April  17th,  1705,  he  was  no  less  urgent:  pressing 
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on  him  the  necessity  of  the  Upper  House  of  Convo- 
cation testifying  a  spirit,  corresponding  in  some 
degree  with  that  of  the  Lower  House  : 

'  May  it  please  your  Grace, 

"I  understand  by  several  letters   that    the    Lower  upper  riouse of 

ft   /^  ,'  1  f  '  ,1       Convocation  in- 

ouse  01  Convocation  nave  sent  up  several  messages  witn  attentive  to  mes- 
fiple  matter  for  canons  that  would  tend  greatly  to  the  Lower™"' ^^''^ 
eformation  and  restoration  of  discipline,  but  to  the  day  of 
heir  adjournment  they  never  had  any  answer  from  the 
ishops,  or  could  find  that  they  had  taken  those  or  any 
ther  affairs  for  the  good  of  the  Church  into  their  considera- 
ion.  Though  I  am  so  unhappy  as  to  be  pbliged  to  be 
bsent,  yet  I  can't  but  be  deeply  and  sensibly  concerned 
Dr  the  honour  of  our  order  and  the  good  of  the  clergy  in 
eneral.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  inform  your  Grace, 
lat  after  the  last  sessions  there  was  a  project  by  some  of 
le  Lower  House  to  print  the  proceedings.  It  was  actually 
rawn  up  and  ready  for  the  press,  and  I  was  desired  to 
eruse  it,  but  I  utterly  refused  it,  and  laboured  with  all  my 
lends  to  prevent  the  printing  it,  apprehending  it  could  not 
e  for  the  advantage  of  the  bishops  that  so  many  things  were 
ffered  to  them  by  the  clergy,  and  they  never  vouchsafed  to 
ike  so  much  as  one  of  them  into  consideration  :   by  much  Project  for 

.  Ml  1         •      T  printing  the  pro- 

lo  the  persons  concerned  were  prevailed  on  to  let  it  lie  to  ccedings. 
lother  session ;  and  now  I  am  morally  certain  an  account 
ill  be  printed,  and  by  what  I  can  guess  little  to  our  ad- 
mtage.  I  only  desire  your  Grace  to  consider  how  it  will 
ok  to  have  it  published  to  the  world,  as  I  doubt  it  will  be, 
lat  the  Lower  House  applied  themselves  to  the  business  of 
le  Church,  proposed  so  many  things  for  her  advantage,  but 
lat  the  bishops  obstructed  all,  and  never  vouchsafed  so 
uch  as  to  give  the  least  answer  to  what  was  proposed,  or 

much  as  to  signify  that  they  had  ecclesiastical  affairs  in 
leir  minds. 

"  I  am  afraid  this  will  be  the  turn  will  be  given   our  unfavourable 
anagement,  if  it  continue;    and  therefore  I  beg  of  your  aacTofthc^^" 
race  to  lay  the  matter  to  heart,  and  to  contrive  some  way  ^^^^^op^- 

at  we  may  not  be  represented  to  the  world  in  such  a  pre- 

N 
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judicial  manner.  I  dare  not  give  my  opinion  at  this  dis- 
tance, but  surely  our  House  may  so  far  apply  themselves  to 
business,  as  to  give  an  answer  to  what  lies  before  them,  and 
at  least  signify  their  approbation  or  dislike  of  what  is 
proposed,  and  so  show  their  concern  and  readiness  to 
comply  with  what  may  be  useful  and  advantageous  to  the 
Church.  I  propose  this  with  all  deference  to  your  Grace ; 
and  if  I  be  mistaken,  I  entreat  you  to  impute  it  to  my  zeal 
and  not  to  any  singularity.  I  pray  earnestly  for  your  Grace 
and  for  all  my  brethren,  and  desire  your  Grace  to  remember 
me  in  yours. 

"  My  Lord,  fee, 
''  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  W.  D;' 

And  at  the  close  of  the  convocation,  he  adverted 
again,  in  a  letter  of  June  26,  addressed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Cloyne,  to  the  probable  publication  of  theP 
proceedings,  not  without  an  implied  censure  on  the 
influence  which  he  supposed  to  have  been  employedl 
for  repressing  a  disposition  to  greater  activity : 

"As  to  your  convocation,  I  have  letters  already  inti- 
mating a  resolution  of  some  to  print  your  proceedings :  it  is 
from  the  Lower  House ;  and,  if  care  be  not  taken,  I  ai 
sure  it  will  not  be  for  the  honour  of  the  Upper.     I  am  oj 
opinion  that  if  it  go  on,  your  Lordships  ought  to  have 
hand  in  it,  and  publish  your  answers,  &c.,  so  far  as  may  b( 
for  your  justification.     It  will  do  much  better  if  it  come  ou 
with  consent.     Care  was  taken  that  you  should  do  as  littl 
as  possible,  but  even  what  is  done  will  be  for  your  honouij 
There  is  providence  in  everything;  perhaps  there  was  on 
in  my  absence,  though  I  cannot  tell  how,  yet  I  believe  GoJ 
doth  all  things  for  the   best.     I  should  have  spoken  mj 
mind,  and  how  far  that  would  have  pleased  some,  God  onl| 
knows. 

"  Some  men  are  very  dexterous  at  doing  nothing;  I  wis| 
those  of  that  temper  would  keep  out  of  places  that  requii 
something  to  be  done.     You  have  had  a  session  withoi 
one  clause  to  the  good  of  the  Church :  if  all  had  done  the! 
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parts,  I  fancy  it  might  have  been  otherwise.  I  will  add  no 
more  but  my  prayers  for  your  Lordship,  and  desire  a  return 
for,  my  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordship's  truly  affectionate  brother 
and  humble  servant, 
"  To  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  W.  D." 

No  distinct  explanation  has  fallen  in  my  way  of  Probawe  cause  of 

complaint. 

the  allusions  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
letter.  But  perhaps  we  shall  not  err  if  we  suppose 
that  the  more  fervid  temperament  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  was  not  met  with  corresponding  ardour  in 
the  Lord  Primate;  and  that  he  saw  cause  for  censuring 
an  inaction,  which  he  regarded  as  detrimental  to  the 
character,  and  an  hindrance  to  the  improvement,  of 
the  Church. 

The  same  subject  was  resumed  and  prosecuted  second  letter 

i-i..  1  f*      1  A    1  f    T    1  1  AT         fiom  Archbishop 

by  him  ni  a  letter  of  the  4th  of  July  to  the  Arch-  King  to  Archbi- 
bishop  of  Tuam,  who  appears  to  have  partaken  of 
his  feelings  of  mortification,  and  whom  he  addressed 
in  the  following  language  of  condolence : 
"  May  it  please  your  Grace, 

"  I  was  honoured  with  your  Grace's  of  the  25th  of  Discomfort  of 
June,  and  have  read  it  often  with  great  concern.  'Tis  an  among Xrgy- 
uncomfortable  thing,  that  all  assemblies  of  men  come  to 
some  conclusion  and  agreement,  only  clergymen  :  that  all 
that  have  controversies  can  write  with  temper  and  humanity, 
only  they  treat  one  another  with  passion  and  bitterness. 
Sure  it  is  time  for  us  to  be  sensible  of  those  defects,  and 
lonsider  both  the  causes  and  remedies  of  it ;  I  do  perceive 
hat  it  has  troubled  your  Grace  to  the  heart,  but  the  way  is 
[lot,  I  conceive,  to  wish  to  be  out  of  a  world  so  shocking, 
DUt  to  use  our  endeavours  to  reform  it.  I  hope  your  Grace 
vill  yet  live  to  promote  such  reformation ;  and,  though  your 
success  be  hardly  sensible,  yet  such  efforts  have  been  the 
means  to  preserve  what  religion  is  in  the  world  hitherto. 
Our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  had  reason  to  complain  of  an 
antoward  and  perverse  generation,  yet  their  successors,  though 

I  ike  a  little  leaven,  have  leavened  a  great  lump  ;  and  though 
N   2 


men. 
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what  you  have  done  in  convocation  he  in  your  eyes  little, 

especially  when  compared  with  what  might  have  been  done, 

Publication  of       yg^  j^  '^  j^^^  nothiu":,  aud  will  have  its  value.     I  expect  that 

the  proceedings        •'  O'  ^  a     ^ 

to  be  expected.  tliosc  that  wcFC  stopped  last  time  from  printing,  will  now 
infallibly  publish  their  proceedings;  if  this  must  be  printed, 
as,  I  am  of  opinion,  it  can  hardly  be  prevented,  I  wish  it 
were  under  the  review  of  some  of  our  order,  otherwise  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  not  have  equal  treatment.  There  are,  I 
doubt,  fewer  of  the  humour  of  Shem  and  Japhet,  that 
covered  their  father's  nakedness,  than  of  Ham's  that 
exposed  it,  and  therefore  I  hope  some  care  will  be  taken  in 
this  point :   it  concerns  the  whole  Church,  and  will  do  mis- 

its danger.  chief,  if  discretion  be  not  used,  to  the  wdiole  clergy,  even  to 

them  that  contrive  it,  and,  therefore,  either  there  should  be 
no  printing,  or  else  the  act  ought  to  be  with  common  consent. 
"  Perhaps  your  Grace  may  expect  some  account  of  mat- 
ters here  from  me,  but  I  do  protest  I  am  more  a  stranger  to 
them  than  when  at  Dublin,  Great  struggling  has  been  for 
parliament  men ;  but  to  what  purpose  is  a  mystery  that  I 
never  could  be  let  into,  but  I  believe  it  may  open  itself] 
next  session. 

"  I  had  no  particular  account  of  any  one  thing  done  by  I 
the  convocation,  only  what  was  printed.  And  I  confess  I 
wondered  at  those  resolutions,  or  what  could  occasion  them. 

Objection  against  'j'|jg  o'reat  objection  against  Ireland  has  been  their  value  fori 

Ireland.  ...  .  .         .  I 

King  William,  and  ^vhy  you  should  declare  it  at  this  time,| 
except  it  be  to  make  yourselves  suspected  that  you  are  no< 
so,  I  can't  tell.  I  wa-it  to  a  friend  to  unfold  the  matteij 
to  me,  and  he  answered  that  one  Monck,  a  clergyman,  ha( 
said  something  in  a  coffee-house  that  fired  the  Commons, 
and  that  obliged  the  convocation  to  concur;  but  sure  coffee- 
house talk  could  not  influence  a  parliament  or  convocation.'] 

It  has  been   already  noticed,  that  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  1705   no    legislative   or   other  proceeding 
nincssof Primate  Qccurred  of  soecial  interest  to  the  Church.     But  id 

Marsh.  ■•-  1 

preparation  for  that  wdiich  was  convened   in   1707) 
the  primate  was  seized  with  illness,  which  he  com 
municated  to  his  friend  Dr.  Smith  in  an  apologeticaj 
letter  from  Dublin,  of  September  tho  17th: 
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"I  humbly  beg  your  pardon  for  beiiif^  so  slow  in  an-  ins  letter  to  Dr. 
swerincr  your  last  obliging  letter  of  August  7,  1707:  and  f^^;"^' ^'^i'*- ^7, 
I  fear  that  I  shall  ever  hereafter  be  forced  to  begin  my 
future  letters  to  you,  as  I  do  this,  with  begging  pardon  for 
not  answering  in  due  time,  which  I  hope  you  will  not  take 
amiss,  it  proceeding  not  from  negligence  or  want  of  due 
respect,  or  not  being  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  great  favour 
}  on  do  me  by  them.  As  to  the  present,  a  lazy  indisposition 
seized  me  that  day  at  dinner  whereon  my  Lord  Lieutenant 
landed,  which  was  June  24th,  which  rendered  me  unable  to 
walk  or  stand  without  help.  'Twas  a  benumbness  in  my 
limbs,  that  is  not  yet  quite  worn  off,  nor  can  it  be,  until  I 
have  liberty  to  ride  and  walk  and  stir  about,  which  the  busi- 
ness of  parliament,  convocation,  and  council  hath  hitherto  ms  laborious 
denied  me ;  especially  the  council,  which,  since  the  recess  <'^^"p^*^'^"^- 
of  parliament,  which  is  to  meet  again  September  20th,  hath 
seldom  sate,  either  itself  or  in  a  committee,  less  than  eight 
or  ten  hours  every  day,  to  prepare,  adjust,  and  dispatch 
bills  to  the  council  in  England  for  their  approbation,  that 
they  may  be  returned  hither  time  enough  to  be  passed  in 
our  parliament,  when  it  shall  meet.  This  is  our  method. 
So  that  when  I  returned  home  at  night,  I  have  been  still 
more  inclined  ad  dormiendum  quam  ad  scrihendum.  But, 
God  be  thanked,  my  distemper,  as  the  doctors  tell  me,  is 
only  the  scurvies,  not  a  touch  of  the  palsy,  as  I  at  first 
apprehended.  And  the  forementioned  business  being  now 
for  a  few  days  over,  I  have  time  to  think  of  my  friends  and 
of  books." 

Meanwhile  Dr.   Smith  had    been   employed  in  nr.  smith's  Life 

,  of  Archbishop 

writing  his  Latin  Life  of  Primate  U  ssher,  concernnig  ussher. 
his  composition   of  which  he  had  thus  spoken  in  a 
letter  of  May  the  14th,  1707 : 

"  In  the  Life  of  Archbishop  Ussher  I  have  had  frequent, 
just,  and  necessary  occasion  of  mentioning  and  accounting 
for  the  state  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  especially  in  his 
time ;  and  should  be  glad,  when  the  great  weight  of  the 
civil  government,  now  incumbent  upon  you,  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical,  shall  permit,  to  know  your  Grace's  opinion 
of  it." 
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And  explaining  afterwards,  October  21,  more 
fully  what  he  meant : 

"  When  I  formerly  made  your  Grace  a  present  of  my 
Latin  book  of  lives,  my  humble  request  was  that  you 
would  be  pleased  to  signify  your  opinion  about  what  I  have 
written  in  the  Life  of  ArchbisJwp  Ussher^  concerning  the 
two  convocations  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  the  one  held 
1615,  the  other  1634,  about  which  I  have  said  nothing,  but 
what  I  have  used  my  utmost  care  to  collect  out  of  authen- 
tick  memoirs  and  letters,  and  have  aimed  at  truth,  which  is 
sacred  and  most  essential  to  history,  and  not  in  the  least 
biassed  by  partiality  or  prejudice  one  way  or  other.  This 
was  my  pure  design  and  endeavour ;  but,  as  to  what  con- 
cerns the  performance,  your  Grace  and  others,  who  are  so 
well  versed  in  the  records  of  your  Church,  are  the  best 
judges.  This  was  the  only  request  I  made  to  your  Grace  in 
the  letter  you  are  pleased  to  refer  to :  being  no  way  con- 
cerned to  inquire  after  the  present  state  of  the  Church  ofl 
Ireland  in  general,  or  any  of  the  four  provinces  :  this  con- 1 
sideration  never  entering  into  my  thought." 

This  last  extract  was  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  oi 
the  primate,  who  seems  not  to  have  clearly  appre-| 
bended  the  purport  of  Dr.  Smith's  request  for  hisi 
opinion  about  the  state  of  the  Church,  and  who  had,| 
in  consequence,  asked  for  an  explanation 

"In  a  former  letter,""  he  observes,  September  17,  1707, 
"  signifying  that  you  had  sent  me  Primate  Ussher's  LifeJ 
&c.,  you  mentioned  your  desire  to  know  the  state  of  th( 
Church  of  Ireland,  when  I  should  have  perused  the  sai( 
Life.  I  suppose  you  meant  the  diiFerent  state  of  the  Churcl 
now  from  what  it  was  then. 

*'  What  the  state  of  the  Church  was  then,  I  cannot  s( 
readily  and  positively  tell :  nor  of  that  of  the  whole  kingdon 
now,  because  it  is  under  four  archbishops  of  the  four  prol 
vinces,  whereof  but  that  of  Ulster  is  under  my  immediatJ 
care. 

"  'Tis  true  I  was  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  had  thej 
Munster  under  my  charge  ;  but  it  was  presently  after  th 
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late  Revolution,  when  all  things  were  out  of  order,  and  I 
was  removed  to  Dublin  before  things  could  be  rectified. 
When  Archbishop  of  Dublin  I  had  the  province  of  Leinster 
under  my  jurisdiction,  and  can  give  a  pretty  good  account 
of  that.  But  the  best  account  I  can  give  is  of  Ulster, 
which  is  now  under  my  immediate  jurisdiction,  and  all 
wdiich  I  visited  last  year,  and  do  very  well  know  the  state 
of  the  Church  in  that  province,  where  are  many  dissenters, 
and  but  few  Papists.  And  if  it  be  this  you  would  have,  I 
shall  be  ready  to  give  it  you  when  you  please  to  desire  it." 

Dr.  Smith's  request,  as  explained  in  the  fore- 
going extract  from  his  letter  of  Oct.  21,  had  no  such 
drift  as  the  primate  here  supposes,  nor  did  he  inti- 
mate any  desire  that  the  primate's  offer  of  informa- 
tion should  be  realised.  Had  he  so  done,  the  result 
would  probably  have  assisted  our  present  inquiries 
with  much  valuable  information,  a  portion  of  which 
may,  however,  be  gathered  from  another  quarter. 
But  in  the  mean  time  it  may  be  proper  to  observe, 
that  the  testimony  of  the  primate  was  borne  to  the  Primate-s  tesw- 
accuracy  of  the  account  which  Dr.  Smith  had  given  SS4ccmacy. 
of  the  affairs  which  it  had  been  his  business  to 
narrate : 

"'Tis  but  lately  that  I  could  get  time  to  read  over 
Primate  Ussher's  Life,  as  written  by  you,  which  I  find  very 
exactly  done.  What  you  say  there  of  the  transactions  in 
convocation  at  that  time,  is  true  according  to  the  accounts 
we  have  of  it ;  and  the  English  Articles  being  then  introduced 
into  this  Church,  those  they  call  the  Irish  were  from  that  time  irish  Articles 
quite  laid  by  and  forgotten,  few  men  knowing  anything  of  fo" gotten!^ ''''^ 
them,  till  about  six  or  seven,  or  a  few  more  years  ago,  they 
Were  privately  reprinted  by  I  know  not  whom,  and  exposed 
to  sale.  The  Canons  of  our  Church  are  mostly  the  same 
with  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  do  differ  only  in 
such  things  as  peculiarly  relate  to  this  kingdom,  so  that 
the  Church  of  England  and  li'eland  is  one  and  the  same 
Church." 
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Restlessness  of 
the  Presby- 
terians. 


Attempt  to  re- 
move the 
Bacramental  test. 


Their  arguracr.ts 
answered. 


The  members  of  the  Presbyterian  body  were  now 
beginning  to  show  a  dissatisfied  and  restless  spirit 
under  the  restraint  which  the  law  imposed  upon 
them.  Formerly  it  had  been  a  subject  of  complaint 
with  them,  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  serve 
God  in  their  own  way.  They  professed  not  to 
repine  at  the  employments  of  churchmen;  but 
thought  that  all  men,  who  lived  peaceably,  ought  to 
have  liberty  of  conscience,  and  permission  to  assem- 
ble as  they  would  for  publick  worship.  This  was 
allowed  at  the  Revolution,  and  for  a  while  they 
acquiesced  in  the  restriction  of  the  sacramental  test, 
with  which  they  now  manifested  their  discontent, 
and  aimed  at  removing  it. 

For    accomplishing    their    object,    they   sought  I 
countenance    and    support,    especially  in    England; 
and  they  put  forth  such  arguments   as  these: — 1st, 
that   when  the  clause,  enacting  a  sacramental  test, 
was  put  into    execution,    half  the  justices    of   thel 
peace  throughout  Ireland  had  laid  down  their  com-l 
missions ;    2nd,   that,  by  means    of  that    test,   dis- 
senters had  been  persecuted  for  their  religion;  and, 
8rd,  that  their  meritorious  services  in  the  late  war,| 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  entitled   them  to  an 
exemption  from  all  disabilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  contended,  that  of  th( 
justices  of  the  peace  who  had  laid  down  their  com- 
missions, as  alleged  in  proof  of  their  disapprobatio] 
of  the  test,  the  number  was  confined  to  twelve  oi 
thirteen,  men,  in  general,  of  inferior  property  anc 
understanding,  and  some  of  them  superannuated! 
that  the  stories  of  the  persecutions  of  dissenter^ 
were  false  or  exaggerated;  and  that  one  case  ii 
particular,  so  misrepresented,  had  been  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Lord  Primate,  and  determinec 
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according  to  law  and  discretion;  and  that,   however 
willing  churchmen    were    to    give    a   toleration    to 
dissenters,  the   Church  of  Ireland  was  the  national 
church,  and  the  only  church  established  by  law,  and, 
if  the  sacramental  test  were  repealed,   there  would 
be  no  established  church  remaining,  or  rather  there 
would   be  as  many  established    churches    as   there 
were    sects    of   dissenters.     Besides,    if   Protestant 
dissenters  were  admitted,  admission  might  likewise 
be   claimed  for   Papists  to  publick  offices.     And  it 
was  contended,  moreover,  that  the  consequence  of 
the   projected  repeal   would    be   an   entire    and  no 
distant  alteration  of  religion  in  the  kingdom.     For 
the  Irish  Presbyterians  had  brought  with  them  from 
Scotland,  together  with  a  strong  aifection  for  each 
other,  and  an  exclusive  national  intercommunion,  a 
devoted  predilection  for  their  own  religious  peculiar- 
ities,  and   withal,   a  sentiment  of  antipathy  to  the  ^^'^^^^"'^  *"  *^° 
Church,  which   they  regarded  as  no  better,   if  not 
worse,  than  Popery  itself;  and  were  fully  possessed 
with    the    spirit    which    had    influenced    them    to 
abolish    ejoiscopacy  at   home,  and  the  influence  of 
which,    if  accompanied  with   corresponding  power, 
was  calculated  to  produce  similar  evil  to  the  Irish 
church.     Indeed,  this  inclination,  not  inexperienced 
previously  in  Ireland,  had  latterly  manifested  itself 
in    a    distinguished    advocate    of   the    Presbyterian  Mauifcsted  in  a 
cause,  who,  during  the   session  of  a  former  parlia-  advocate. 
ment,  had  insolently  shaken  one  of  the  Irish  pre- 
lates, Dr.  Lindsay,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Killaloe, 
and  afterwards  Lord  Primate,  by  his  lawn  sleeve,  and 
told  him,  in  a  menacing  manner,  "  that  he  hoped  to 
live  to  see  the  day  when  there  should  not  be  one  of 
his  order  in  the  kingdom."    Of  this  person,  supposed 
to  be  Alan  Broderick,  Esq.,  it  was  only  a  consistent 
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Letter  from 
Archbishop  King 
to  Mr.  Annesley 
August  16,  1707 


Sentiments  in 
parliament  on 
the  test. 


Archbishop 
King's  letter  to 
Mr.  Southwell, 
Novembers,  1707. 


part,  that  at  the  time,  with  which  we  are  now 
engaged,  being  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  should  have  solicited  in  person  several  members 
of  both  houses  of  the  English  parliament  to  effect 
a  repeal  in  that  parliament  of  the  Irish  act. 

A  letter  from  Archbishop  King  to  Mr.  Annesley, 
of  the  16th  of  August,  1707,  reports  the  condition 
of  things  with  respect  to  the  test,  "  which  was  like 
to  embroil"  the  parliament;  but  which,  now  near 
the  close  of  the  session,  he  observes,  "  we  have  got 
over  pretty  easily:" 

"  The  matter  was  so  contrived,  that  it  seems  the  ministry 
in  England  was  of  opinion,  that  we  were  wonderfully  fond 
of  repealing  that  clause  in  the  bill  against  Popery,  that 
obliged  all  in  office  to  take  the  sacrament.  And  we  here 
were  held  in  hand,  that  this  was  the  design  of  the  ministry, 
and  that  we  could  not  oblige  her  Majesty  by  anything  more 
effectually,  than  by  complying  in  it.  But,  upon  trial,  it 
proved  that  nothing  was  more  averse  to  the  universal  in- 
clination of  the  parliament  here.  I  believe  some  few  might 
be  for  it;  but  it  was  their  interest  to  make  things  go 
smoothly  in  parliament,  and  they  found  this  was  the  way 
to  obtain  it;  and,  therefore,  they  came  in  with  the  rest, 
and  have  really  gained  great  reputation  by  being  so.  You 
can  hardly  imagine  what  a  healing  measure  this  has  proved, 
and  how  far  it  has  prevailed  to  oblige  those  that  were  in 
great  animosities  against  one  another,  to  comply  in  all 
reasonable  proposals;  whereas,  if  the  repeal  of  the  test  had 
been  insisted  on,  it  would  have  broken  all  in  pieces,  and 
made  them  form  parties  on  principles  which  before  were 
founded  only  on  personal  quarrels." 

And  in  a  subsequent  letter,  of  November  8, 
1707,  to  Mr.  Southwell,  he  relates: 

"  The  test  got  a  parting  blow ;  for,  on  a  disputed  elec- 
tion for  Belfast,  it  was  found,  that  only  four  burgesses  of 
thirteen  were  at  the  election;  and  on  an  inquiiy,  the  reason 
was  given,  that  the  other  burgesses  diust  not  act,  having 
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not  taken  the  test.  The  question  then  came  in,  very 
naturally,  whether  they  were  obliged  to  take  it  or  no?  and, 
on  a  fair  division,  the  house  resolved  that  they  were.     This  Declaration  of 

.  „     ,         the  sense  of 

IS  looked  on  to  be  a  fuller  declaration  of  the  sense  oi  the  House  of 


Commons. 


house,  than  all  that  happened  before;  for  they  were  under 
no  necessity  to  make  any  such  declaration,  and  it  was 
pressed  hard,  when  it  was  very  late,  to  adjourn  the  debate ; 
but,  on  division,  they  were  resolved  to  go  on  with  it,  and 
made  the  aforesaid  declaration." 

The  exertions  of  the  dissenters,  and  the  support 
received  by  them  from  the  Speaker,  as  well  as  the 
efforts  iudo'ed  requisite  for  resistino^  them,  are  thus  better  from  Dr. 

*^        »  J-  to  '  Swift  to  Dr. 

stated  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Swift  to  Dr.  Stearne,  at  steame.Aprins, 

1708. 

that  time  dean  of  St.  Patrick'Sj  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Clogher,  dated  London,  April  15,  1708: 

"  The  dissenters  have  made  very  good  use  here  of  your  Activity  of  the 
frights  in  Ireland  upon  the  intended  invasion;  and  the 
archbishop  writes  me  word,  that  the  address  of  Dublin 
city  will  be  to  the  same  purpose,  which  I  think  the  clergy 
ought  to  have  done  their  best  to  prevent,  and  I  hope  they 
did  so.  Here  has  the  Irish  Speaker  been  soliciting  to  get 
the  test  clause  repealed  by  an  act  here,  for  which  I  hope  he 
will  be  impeached  when  your  parliament  meets  again,  as 
well  as  for  some  other  things  I  could  mention.  I  hope  you 
wall  be  of  my  opinion  in  what  I  have  told  the  archbishop 
about  those  addresses.  And  if  his  Grace  and  clergy  of  the 
province  send  an  address,  I  desire  I  may  present  it,  as  one 
of  the  chapter,  which  is  the  regular  way;  but  I  beg  you 
will  endeavour,  among  you,  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  1 
gentlemen  may  send  an  address  to  set  the  queen  and  court  / 
right  about  the  test,  which  every  one  here  is  of  opinion  you 
should  do,  or  else  I  have  reason  to  fear  it  wdll  be  repealed 
here  next  session,  which  will  be  of  terrible  consequence, 
both  as  to  the  thing  and  the  manner,  by  the  parliament 
here  interfering  in  things  purely  of  Ireland,  that  have  no 
relation  to  any  interest  of  theirs.^ "^ 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1708,  the  Archbishop   of  i^^tterfrom 

1   JVorh,  X.,  53. 
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i^Dnstm,^'"^  Dublin  thus  expressed  his  sentiments  on  this  subject 

June'l2,  17J8.  ^^   jy^,     g^.J^-^. 

"  As  to  the  test  clause,  if  the  repeated  votes  of  parlia- 
ment be  not  sufficient  to  show  the  sense  of  the  people  as  to 
that  point,  I  can^t  tell  how  it  shall  be  known.  Great 
industry  has  been  used,  and  great  art,  to  drop  something 
tending  that  way  into  three  or  four  addresses.  These  have 
been  industriously  printed,  and  all  others  excluded.  For 
my  own  part,  I  can't  have  so  mean  a  soul  as  to  stoop  to 
such  artifices.  I  have  had  the  comfort  to  see  many  such 
defeated,  and  their  fine-spun  webs,  that  had  cost  much  time 
and  pains,  swept  away  at  one  brush.  I  hope  the  like 
success  will  follow  the  like  endeavours."' 


Letter  of 
ArclibishopKin 


The  same  Yiews  and  purposes  of  the  dissenters 
Nov!'2o^''i7(!8       ^^*®  ^^^^^^  commented  on  by  Archbishop  King,  in  a 
letter  to   Dr.   Swift,    from  Dublin,   November  20, 

1708: 

"  I  understand  some  dissenters  from  hence  will  apply  to 
the  parliament  of  England  this  session,  to  obtain  a  repeal 
of  the  test,  and  for  a  toleration  on  a  larger  foot  than  in 
England;  and  that  a  fund  is  raised,  and  agents  appointed 
to  solicit  their  affairs,  by  the  presbyters  of  the  north.  I 
Presbyterians  an   Jiaye  had  somc  iutimatiou,  that  all  dissenters  are  not  of  a 

object  of  fear  to  ^  ^  _ 

other  dissenters,  mind  in  this  poiut:  the  other  sects,  if  I  am  rightly  in 
formed,  being  as  much  afraid  of  them  as  of  us;  and  that 
they  would  rather  be  as  they  are,  than  run  the  hazard  ofl 
coming  under  the  jzis  dimnum  of  presbytery.  Something 
pleasant  enough  is  said  to  have  happened  on  this  occasion. 
A  certain  person  endeavoured  to  comfort  them,  and  remove 
their  jealousy,  by  telling  them  they  needed  not  to  fear ;  for, 
that  the  greatest  friends  to  dissenters,  and  who  would  be 
most  zealous  for  toleration,  never  designed  to  establish  any| 
church,  but  only  to  destroy  that  which  had  the  protection 
of  the  laws.  Whether  this  will  give  them  satisfaction,  I 
can't  tell ;  but  am  certain,  that,  if  any  have  so  wicked  a| 
design,  they  will  fail  in  it. 

Ill-grounded  fears         "  I  am  oftcu  alarmed  with  the  fears  of  some  good  men,! 

for  religion.  ......  ,.   i     • 

who  would  persuade  me  that  religion  is  in  danger  of  bein^ 
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ooted  out  of  the  hearts  of  men;  and  they  wondered  to  see 
nie  so  sanguhie  in  the  cause.  But  I  tell  them  that  I 
believe  it  is  with  religion  as  with  paternal  affection:  some 
profligate  wretches  may  forget  it,  and  some  may  dose  them- 
selves so  long  with  perverse  thinking,  as  not  to  see  any 
reason  for  it;  but,  in  spite  of  all  the  ill-natured  and  false 
philosophy  of  these  two  sorts  of  people,  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind will  love  their  children.  And  so  it  is,  and  will  be, 
ith  the  fear  of  God  and  religion :  whatever  is  general  has 
a  powerful  cause,  though  every  one  cannot  find  it  out. 

'"  But  I  have  forgot  my  dissenters.  The  reason  of  their 
applying  in  Great  Britain  is  because  they  see  little  reason 
to  hope  for  success  here;  and  if  I  can  judge  of  the  sense  of 
gentlemen  that  compose  the  parliament,  they  never  seemed 
to  be  further  from  the  humour  of  gratifying  tliem.^'" 

Notwithstanding,    however,    the    little    reason  f.p^^f^Tt"^'''* 
hich  appeared  to  hope  for  success,  the  experiment  te^^n  November, 
of  eiFecting  the  repeal  of  the  sacramental  test  was 
made  with   the   Irish    parliament.     In    November, 
1708,    from    among   the    party   most     opposed    in 
England  to  the  prosperity  of  the   Church   and  the 
clergy,  the   Earl    of  Wharton   was  chosen   for  the 
chief   government    of   Ireland,    with   the   supposed 
purpose  of  effecting  the  repeal.     At   least,   in   the 
opening  of  the  session  of  parliament  in  May,  1709,  ^„''Jl",\'^^^^^^^ 
he  pressed  on  both  houses  the  serious   consideration 
of  supplying  any  defect  for  preventing  the  growth 
of  Popery,  and  "  the  evident  necessity  of  cultivating 
and  preserving   a  good   understanding  amongst  all 
the  Protestants   of  the  kingdom.     What  the   most 
proper  methods  are  to  compass  so  desirable  and  so 
necessary  an  end,  you   yourselves,    who    have    the 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  uneasiness  that  any  of 
your  fellow-subjects  lie  under,  are  fittest  to  judge." 
This  intimation  of  the  desirableness  of  repealing 

-  Swift's  Works,  x.,  G7. 


May,  1709. 
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the  sacramental  test,  evidently  intended  by  the 
foregoing  allusion,  did  not,  however,  produce  the 
prevent funhcr*''  doslred  result;  whilst  in  an  act,  explaining  and 
growth  of  Popery,  amending  the  former  act,  "to  prevent  the  further 
growth  of  Popery,"  a  clause  was  inserted,  enacting 
that  no  convert  from  the  Popish  religion  should  be 
deemed  a  Protestant,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
acts,  unless,  within  six  months,  he  should,  among 
other  qualifications,  "  receive  the  holy  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland." 

This  act,  which  was  not  passed  till  the  8th  of 
i?09-  Queen  Anne,  1709,  appears  to  be  the  same  as  a  bill 
alluded  to  by  Archbishop  King  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Southwell,  of  September  2,  1707 :  "  You  will  find," 
he  says,  "  in  the  bill  to  prevent  the  further  growth 
of  Popery,  a  clause  to  oblige  all  persons  to  take  the 
Reasons  for  the    sacramcutal  tcst.     It  was  drawn  by  a  hand  that  you 

clause.  J  *i 

would  least  suspect  in  the  world :  but  it  was  found 
necessary,  because  several  converts  have  taken  the 
oaths,  and  made  an  abjuration  of  Popery,  but  do  not 
come  to  church,  but  pretend  to  be  dissenters,  and 
are  believed  to  be  still  Papists.  And  it  was  doubted 
whether  a  man's  professing  himself  to  be  a  Protes- 
tant be  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  is  so;  or,  if  he 
can  incur  the  penalty  of  relapsing  before  he  has 
received  the  sacrament,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  Established  Church.  And,  after  all,  'twill  be 
hard  to  fix  a  certain  criterion  of  Protestantism  any 
other  way.  And  I  hope  this  will  show  people  some 
necessity  to  continue  the  sacramental  test  in 
Ireland." 
LordLieutenanfs  Thus,  uotwithstandinQ'  the  intimation  from  the 

recommendation  o 

disapproved  by     throuo  at   thc  oDoninof  of  the  session  of  1709,  the 

parhament  and  i.  o 

ciersj',  1710.        sacrameiital  test  was  retained,  and,  in  a  particular 
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instance,  re-enacted.  The  intimation  of  the  desira- 
bleness of  repealing  it  was  repeated  to  the  like 
effect  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  opening  the 
succeeding  session  in  May,  1710.  But  his  sugges- 
tion was  received  with  no  corresponding  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  parliament  or  clergy  of  Ireland. 
This  result  had  been  anticipated  by  Dr.  Swift,  in  a 
Letter  concerning  the  Sacramental  Test,  published 
in  December,  1708,  in  the  character  of  a  Member 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  wherein  he  set 
forth  the  temper  with  which  the  project  would  be 
encountered.  According  to  his  anticipation,  in  the 
Commons,  a  very  large  preponderance  of  the  House 
was  opposed  by  a  small  minority,  including  some- 
thing less  than  twelve  professed  dissenters;  and  the 
Presbyterian  party  having,  on  a  former  occasion, 
with  great  industry,  mustered  their  forces,  and 
endeavoured,  on  a  hint  in  Lord  Pembroke's  speech, 
to  introduce  a  debate  about  repealing  the  sacra- 
mental test  clause,  could  not  produce  more  than  one 
to  four  against  them.  In  the  Lords,  the  bishops  fJfiXpear'*^ 
were  understood  to  be  unanimously  opposed  to  the 
repeal,  constituting,  as  they  did,  by  reason  of  the 
absence  of  many  temporal  peers,  nearly  a  moiety  of 
the  house,  and  of  the  lay  lords  but  a  small  propor- 
tion was  found  on  the  other  side.     The  whole  body  whoiebodyof 

•^      clergy  opposed  to 

of  the  clergy,  meanwhile,  was  utterly  hostile  to  the  "• 
repeal;  their  influence  with  the  laity  also  was  great, 
and  their  opinion  much  respected;  the  rather  because 
they  had  no  immediate  personal  interest  in  the 
question,  and  were  thence  believed  to  be  impartial  in 
their  judgment,  and  to  be  guided  only  by  their  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  religion  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  community;  for  the  repeal  of  the  sacramental 
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An  individual 
exception. 


Lloyd  rejected 
from  a  bishop- 
rick. 


act  would  only  qualify  a  layman  for  a  civil  office, 
and  not  a  Presbyterian  or  other  dissenting  minister 
for  an  ecclesiastical  benefice.  In  fact,  several 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  being  aware  of 
the  projected  alteration,  consulted  all  the  dis- 
tinguished clergy  of  their  acquaintance,  and  desired 
to  be  informed  of  theirs  entiments.  The  result  was 
a  very  remarkable  unanimity,  from  which  there 
appeared  only  one  exception,  in  an  individual,  who 
afterwards  stood  alone  in  the  convocation,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  very  little  to  his  credit,  but,  as  he 
hoped,  very  much  to  his  interest.^" 

This  individual  was  a  Dr.  Lloyd,  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  who,  being  in  consequence  recom- 
mended by  the  Speaker,  an  earnest  advocate,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  the  same  opinion,  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  by  whom  he  was  received 
into  a  great  degree  of  favour,  and  became  me- 
morable for  his  marriage  with  a  disreputable  female 
in  the  vice-regal  household.  Soon  afterwards,  on 
the  see  of  Cork  and  Ross  becoming  vacant,  he  was 
selected  by  the  notoriously  profligate  Earl  of  Whar- 
ton for  the  bishoj^rick,  partly  as  a  provision  for  his 
former  favourite,  and  partly  with  tlie  intent  of 
bringing  discredit  on  the  Church  and  degrading  her 
episcopate.  But  the  selection  was  esteemed  so 
infamous,  that  both  the  English  Archbishops,  espe- 
cially the  Archbishop  of  York,  interj)osed  with  the 
queen  to  hinder  so  great  a  scandal  to  the  Church. 
The  queen  was  accustomed  to  reserve  all  tlie  great 
appointments  in  Ireland  for  her  own  patronage, 
though  slie  was  often  guided  by  the  recommendation 
of  the  chief  governor,  which  upon  this  occasion  she 

^  Swift  on  the  Sacramental  Test. —  WorJcSy  iii.,  132 — l^o. 
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rejected:  and  Dr.  BroAvn,  provost  of  Trinity  College,  Appointment  of 
Dublin,  being  then  in  L 
to  the  vacant  bislioprick\ 


Dublin,  being  then  in  London,  she  nominated  him 


In  his  personal  character  "austere,  retired,  and  his  character. 
mortified,"  the  Provost  of  Dublin  College,  Peter 
Brown,  was  eminent  among  his  contemporaries  and 
brethren  for  many  valuable  qualities :  for  profound 
learning  and  critical  skill  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages ;  for  consummate  ability  in  explaining  the 
beauty,  energy,  and  sublimity  of  the  sacred  writings ; 
for  a  just  discernment  and  correct  style  of  composi- 
tion, founded  on  the  best  models  of  antiquity,  and 
calculated  to  introduce  an  improved  taste  into  his 
society;  for  a  solemn,  graceful,  and  impressive  elocu- 
tion ;  and  for  a  spirit  of  earnest  piety,  which,  ani- 
mating his  own  heart,  was  communicated  to  the  hearts 
of  those  who  heard  him  preach  or  pray,  breathing  in 
purity  and  fervency  from  his  whole  air,  manner,  and 
tone  of  voice,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  at  the  altar ; 
commanding  the  most  awful  attention  in  all  who 
heard  him  in  the  former,  and  causing  every  one  to  feel 
and  confess,  when  he  officiated  in  divine  worship,  the 
inimitable  beauty  and  excellency  of  the  liturgy,  and 
especially  of  the  communion  service  of  the  Church^ 
His  delivery  of  his  sermons,  indeed,  was  so  much 
admired,  as  to  be  commemorated  in  an  anecdote, 
which  I  cite,  with  no  purpose  of  commending  the 
application  which  it  contains  of  holy  writ,  that  when 
the  bishop  preached  before  Queen  Anne  on  the  text, 
"  Never  man  spake  like  this  man,"  the  queen  applied 
these  words  to  the  preacher". 

In  the  year  1697,  when  Toland,  who  "had  been 

^  Ware's  Bishops,  p.  571. 
^  Campbell's  Philosophical  Sur- 
vey, p.  421, 

O 


*  Swift's  Character  of  the  Earl 
of  Wharton,  Works,  vol.  iii. 
814,  315. 
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Church. 


Bishop  Brown  an  educatecl  froiii  lils  cvadle  ill  tlie  grossest  superstition 

opponent  of  , 

and  idolatry,"  had  from  Popery  taken  refuge  in 
rationality,  and  published  his  treatise,  intituled  Chris- 
tianity  not  Mysterious;  among  the  divines  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  who  came  forward 
to  refute  it,  was  Brown,  at  that  time  a  bachelor 
of  divinity,  and  a  senior  fellow  of  his  college. 
Prompted  to  the  undertaking  by  Narcissus  Marsh, 
at  that  time  Archbishop  of  Dublin^  who  set  a  high 
value  on  the  performance,  he  continued  ever  after- 
wards to  enjoy  the  archbishop's  patronage :  and 
having  previously,  by  his  procurement,  been  pro- 
moted to  the  provostship  of  the  college,  was  indebted 
to  the  same  recommendation  for  his  elevation  to  the 
episcopate ;  so  that  Toland,  as  reported  by  Harris^ 
used  jestingly  to  say,  that  it  was  he  who  had  made 
Brown  bishop  of  Cork. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal   function  his 
name  stands  in   honourable,  but  no  unfriendly  ri- 
valry with  those  who  were  most  zealous  in  endea 
vouring   to  supply   the  necessities    of  the  Church 
By  his  generous  encouragement,  and,  although  not 
entirely  at  his  own  expence,  yet  principally  by  hi 
contributions,  the  full  amount  of  which   his  most 
intimate    friends    could    seldom    discover,    severa 
parish  churches  in  his  diocese  were  rebuilt  or  re^ 
paired,  and  a  handsome  publick  library,  with  a  large 
room  for  a  charity  school,  erected  near  his  cathedral 
On  his  residence  at  Bishop's  Court,  in  Cork,  as  w^el 
as  on  a  country-house,  built  by  him  for  a  summe 
retreat,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  left  to  his  sue 
cessors,  he  expended  large  sums  of  money  withou 
any  charge  for  his  remuneration.     The  want  of  co 
venient   glebes  and  habitations  for   his   clergy,   i 


'  Harris's  Writers,  pp.  274,  20G. 
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which  his  diocese  was  more  defective  than  most 
others  in  the  kingdom,  he  earnestly  lamented ;  and 
remedied,  at  no  small  expence,  to  the  best  of  his 
opportunities.  Where  the  means  of  residence  existed 
he  was  strict  in  obliging  his  clergy  to  reside  in 
their  parishes :  otherwise,  as  near  as  possible  to  their 
parish  churches.  Amongst  these  commemorated 
claims  to  the  grateful  recollection  of  the  Church, 
Bishop  Brown  is  still  perhaps  more  generally  known 
as  the  author  of  a  discourse  delivered  to  his  clergy.  His  discourse  of 

,  drinliing  in  re- 

Of  Drmking  in  Remembrance  of  the  Dead,  published  membranceof 


the  dead. 


at  Dublin  in  1713,  and  followed  by  three  or  four 
other  tracts  in  vindication  of  the  former.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  engaged  in  controversy  with  a 
brother  prelate,  Edward  Synge,  bishop  of  Raphoe, 
and  subsequently  Archbishop  of  Tuam :  and  it  may 
be  noticed  as  somewhat  remarkable  that  Synge,  as 
well  as  Brown,  had  been  engaged  in  combating  the 
principles  put  forward  by  Toland's  publication. 

The  vacancy  in  the  see  of  Cork  and  Ross  had  Death  of  Bishop 

Foy. 

been  preceded  the  year  before  by  one  in  that  of 
Waterford  and  Lismore,  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Bishop  Foy,  a  very  meritorious  clergyman  and 
prelate,  as  hath  already  appeared  on  more  than  one 
occurrence  in  this  narrative,  especially  from  the  high 
testimony  borne  to  his  character  in  Archbishop 
King's  MS.  Correspondence  concerning  the  supply 
of  the  bishoprick  of  Meath.  He  was  diligent  his character; 
throughout  his  life  in  maintaining  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  as  professed  in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  for 
which  he  had  been  a  confessor  during  the  arbitrary 
rule  of  King  James  II. ;  and  he  made  provision  for 
perpetuating  it  among  the  rising  generation  by  con- 
siderable legacies  to  the  city  of  Waterford,  to  be  And  bequests. 

o  2 
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employed  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  in- 
habitants. Of  his  will,  Mr.  Harris  specifies  one 
remarkable  bequest  of  five  pounds  to  his  kinsman, 
Thomas  France,  "  for  preaching  his  funeral  sermon, 
on  condition  he  spoke  nothing  of  his  person,  good  or 
ill,  only  signifying  to  the  auditory  it  was  his  express 
will  it  should  be  so :  and  he  ordered  that  the  charge 
of  his  funeral  should  no  way  exceed  thirty  pounds." 
Letter  of  Arch-  Auothor   ordor,    dven   by   Bishop    Foy   at   his 

bishop  King,  con-  '      o  J  i.  J 

cerning Bishop  doath,  uot  uoticod  by  Harris,  is  to  be  collected  from 
April  20, 1708.  the  following  letter  in  Archbishop  King's  MS.  Cor- 
respondence. It  is  dated  April  20th,  1708,  and  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Thomas  France,  Waterford,  apparently 
the  kinsman  to  whom  the  preaching  of  the  funeral 
sermon  was  committed,  though  his  profession  is  not 
designated,  according  to  the  archbishop's  usual  prac- 
tice, by  the  compellation  or  by  the  address  : 

"Sir, 

"  I  have  before  me  yours  of  the  17th  instant.    I  can, 
in  answer  to  it,  only  tell  you  that  I  have  had  several  dis- 
courses with  my  good   friend,  the   late   Lord   Bishop  of| 
Waterford,  about  his  papers,  and  he  seemed  very  zealous  to 
His  directions  for  have  them  all  burnt,  and  obliged  me  to  look  out .  for  all  his 

burning  his  post-     ,  ,  ,,  ,  'I'it'i 

humous  papers,  letters  Written  to  me  and  destroy  them;  in  wliicn  1  intend 
to  obey  him.  None  can  have  a  jiiore  hearty  and  kind 
regard  for  his  memory  than  I  have ;  and  if  the  case  were 
my  own,  I  should  certainly  think  it  a  justice  to  him  to  dis- 
pose of  his  papers  as  he  has  ordered,  and  should  be  very 
uneasy  if  I  thought  the  person  on  whom  I  laid  such  an 
injunction  would  make  any  scruple  of  performing  it.  I 
doubt  not  but  he  has  left  many  useful  discourses  behind 
him,  which  deserve  very  well  to  be  preserved :  but  whoso- 
ever has  printed  anything  knows  how  necessary  it  is  that 
what  is  ofrered  to  the  publick  should  have  the  author's  last 
hand.  The  want  of  which,  which  cannot  be  had  to  posthu- 
mous works,  generally  speaking,  makes  tliom  very  injurious  I 
to  him  to  whom  they  are  ascribed.     I  am,  therefore,  in  my 
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own  judgment,  positively  against  printing  any  of  my  dear 
friend's ;  but  preserving  them  for  your  own  use,  or  others 
who  value  his  memory,  is  another  matter,  though  I  cannot 
encourage  even  this  disobedience  to  his  dying  mandate. 
You  may  be  able  to  judge  from  several  circumstances  that 
ha])pened  to  your  knowledge  in  his  life-time,  what  his 
settled  opinion  w^as  in  this  case ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  you 
will  have  regard  to  it,  and  act  accordingly.  I  pray  God 
direct  and  guide  you  in  all  things,  which  is  the  prayer  of, 

"  Yours,  &c., 

"  W.  D." 

The  death  of  Bishoi:>  Foy  Avas  only  the  third  Daicofcom- 

-"•  "^  ''  mencemcntof 

which  had  occurred  amongst  the  Irish  prelates  during  the  year. 
the  space  of  almost  six  years,  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  in  March,  1702. 
Mr.  Harris  having  stated  him  to  have  died  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1708,  afterwards  marks  it  as  a  mis- 
take, which  he  begs  the  reader  to  correct;  observing 
that  "it  is  true,  reckoning  the  year  to  commence 
that  day,  but  1707  according  to  the  usual  calcula- 
tion." Occasion  is  hence  taken  for  apprising  the 
reader,  that  throughout  the  present  work  the  year  is 
considered  to  commence  wdtli  the  1st  of  January,  so 
that  all  the  dates  which  are  given  by  Sir  James  Ware, 
INIr.  Harris,  Archbishop  King,  and  other  authorities, 
on  the  calculation  of  its  commencing  on  the  25tli  of 
March,  are  adapted  to  the  former  supposition. 

Bishop  Foy  was  succeeded  in  the  sees  of  Water-  Miues,  Bishop  of 

^  ''  Waterford. 

ford  and  Lismore  by  Thomas  INIilles,  a  native  of 
Hertfordshire,  educated  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford, 
Vice-Principal  of  Edmund  Hall,  and  Queen's  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  that  university;  and  editor,  in 
1703,  of  a  folio  edition  of  The  Works  of  St  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  In  April,  1707,  he  attended  Thomas 
Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  Ireland,  as  his  Excel- 
lency's chaplain;  and  early  in  1708  was  promoted 
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to  the  sees  vacated  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Foy. 
"As  to  Dr.  Milles's  preferment,"  observes  Arch- 
bishop King  to  Dr.  Swift,  in  a  letter  of  February 
the  28th,  1708,  "you  will  not  expect  from  me  any 
account  how  it  relished  here.  Some  say,  if  General 
Laureston  had  been  primate,  it  would  not  have  been 
so.  I  did  not  ask  what  they  meant."  Although 
the  archbishop  did  not  ask  the  meaning  of  the 
remark,  he  may  possibly  have  understood  it.  But 
from  the  obscurity  of  his  language  the  allusion  at 
this  time  seems  unintelligible. 

Speaking  of  the  same  prelate,  in  a  letter  of 
January  7,  1720,  to  Dr.  Charlet,  he  observed,  in  a 
style  of  the  like  obscure  allusion,  "  I  do  not  wonder 
at  the  Bishop  of  Waterford's  appearing  among  the 
Sorbonne  doctors.  I  do  not  hear  that  he  showed 
bis  crucifix.  That  he  wears  continually  at  his  i 
breast.  He  is  one  you  sent  us,  and  you  must 
answer  for  him." 


Section  V. 

Incidental  notices  of  Ecclesiastical  Matters  in  Arclihishop\ 
King's  MS.  Correspondence.    Mutual  Conduct  of  Bis7iops\ 
and    their    Clergy.      Irregidarity  in  conferring  Holy\ 
Orders.     Erroneous  View  of  some  of  the  Prelates.     Sub- 
terfuge to  escape  the  Canon.     Detection  of  an  Impostor. 
Irregidar  Bishops  called   Ordainers.     Examination  oj 
Candidates.     Difficulty  of  maintaining  Ministers.     FroA 
mding  7ieio  Churches.     State  of  the  Dioceses  of  Duhlim 
and  of  Ferns.    Confirmations.    Consecration  of  Churches. 
Form  of  Consecration.    Disposal  of  Benefices.    Provision 
for   Converts  from  Popery.     Converts  from   the  Popisk\ 
Priesthood.     Form  of  Abjuration.     Method  of  dealint^ 
with  Papists.     Laxity  in  executing  the  Laws. 

Incidental  no-      SoME  incidental  notices  on  the  state  of  the  Church 

ticesfrom  Arch- 
bishop King's       at  this  time,  scattered  over  Archbishop  King's  JNiSJ 
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Correspondence,  may  be  thought  not  unworthy  of  ms.  correspon- 
the  reader's  attention,  and  are  accordingly  brought 
together  in  this  place  with  less  regard  to  chrono- 
logical order  than  to  the  nature  of  the  subjects. 

Greater  care  than  formerly  seems  to  have  been  Mutual  conduct 
now  taken  by  the  bishops  in  superintending  the  theirciTgy." 
conduct  of  their  clergy.  A  clergyman  had  miscon- 
ducted himself  towards  his  diocesan,  who  consulted 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  on  the  subject,  and  re- 
ceived the  following  answer  of  September  10,  1706: 
it  contains  only  an  obscure  allusion  to  the  facts,  but 
is  cited  for  the  sake  of  the  general  observations : 

"  I  do  own  the  clergy  are  altered  as  to  their  demeanour 
towards  their  bishops  of  late,  of  which  several  reasons  may 
be  given ;  one  particularly  is,  the  bishops  being  altered 
towards  them.  Time  was,  when  they  were  left  to  them- 
selves, and  might  do,  or  not,  their  duty  as  they  pleased. 
But  of  late,  some  bishops  have  begun  to  look  more  narrowly 
into  their  practice,  and  to  press  their  duty  on  them.  This 
makes  them  recoil  and  become  very  uneasy.  Mr.  Bury 
would  never  have  threatened  your  Lordship,  if  you  had  let 
him  alone.  All  people  readily  submit  to  power  that  they 
think  will  be  executed.  If  your  Lordship  can  prove  those 
threats,  they  are  cause  of  deprivation,  and  I  would  have 
your  Lordship  go  about  it  effectually.  You  must  make 
commissaries,  because  you  are  a  party.'*' 

The  conferring  of  holy  orders  appears  on  some  irregularity  in 

,        ,  ,  111*  •  conferring  holy 

occasions  to  have  been  conducted  m  a  manner  in-  orders. 
dependent  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  was 
made  to  give  way  before  the  easy  disposition  and 
remiss  practice  of  some  of  the  bishops  of  the  Irish 
church.  This  is  noticed,  with  merited  censure,  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Bangor,  Dr.  John  Tyler,  dated  November  the 
29th,  1707: 
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Letter  of  Arch- 
bishop King  to 
Bishopof  Bangor, 
Nov.  29,  1707. 


An  impostor 
pretending  to 
holy  orders. 


Mistake  of  the 
Irish  prelates. 


Letter  to  Bishop 
Hartstong, 
Dec.  24,  1786. 


"  My  Lord, 

"  I  do  remember,  when  I  had  the  honour  to  wait  on 
your  Lordship  in  London,  you  told  me  of  several  that  had 
been  refused  orders  in  England,  and  obtained  them  in 
Ireland,  without  letters-dimissory,  and  such  recommenda- 
tions as  the  canons  of  the  Church  require.  I  find  that 
there  appears  too  great  reason,  on  inquiry,  for  your  Lord- 
ship''s  complaint,  and  that  two  such  have  here  so  irregularly 
stolen  into  orders ;  and  I  am  not  sure  but  there  may  be 
more.  But  I  am  well  assured,  that  some  pretend  here  to 
orders  that  never  had  them.  Amongst  others,  there  is  one 
James  Doggerill,  a  blind  man,  who  petitioned  me  for 
orders,  and  was  refused  both  by  me  and  his  own  bishop. 
He  was  of  the  diocese  of  Ossory ;  but  he  returned  last 
summer  from  England,  and  pretends  that  your  Lordship 
ordained  him.  I  thought  myself  obliged  to  inform  your 
Lordship  of  his  pretences,  and  do  intreat  your  Lordship 
to  certify  the  falsehood  of  them,  that  I  may  be  able  to  pro- 
secute him  for  his  wickedness.  I  have  spoken  to  most  of 
my  brethren  about  their  easiness  in  conferring  orders,  and 
do  endeavour  to  give  them  the  best  example  I  can,  and  do 
hope  my  brethren  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  this 
diocese." 

The  following  letter,  written  somewhat  earlier, 
namely,  December  24,  1706,  to  Bishop  Hartstong 
of  Ossory,  discloses  an  erroneous  view  entertained 
by  the  Irish  prelates  at  the  time,  and  under  whicli 
they  acted  in  some  of  these  irregular  ordinations : 

"  I  received  the  favour  of  your  Lordship's  of  the  21st 
instant.  As  for  Mr.  Close,  he  was  with  me,  and  desired 
orders  from  me.  He  told  me  he  had  no  title,  but  had  a 
fortune  sufficient  to  maintain  him  till  provided,  which 
answers  the  canon.  That,  therefore,  was  not  the  exception. 
If  I  remember  right,  1  showed  or  directed  him  to  my  me- 
thod of  examination  of  candidates  for  orders.  I  suspect  he 
did  not  like  it,  and  therefore  did  not  come  again.  I  know 
some  to  take  caution  from  those  they  ordain  that  they  will 
not  trouble  them  for  a  maintenance ;  but  your  Lordship 
will  be  well  advised  before  you  venture  on  such  a  practice ; 
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for  I  am  told  it  is  void,  as  being  a  simoniacal  contract.  I 
have  ordained  near  thirty  since  bishop,  and  have  provided, 
thank  God,  for  all  but  one,  and  have  something  in  view  for 
him.  They  every  one  of  them  answer  my  expectation,  and 
some  out-do  it.  I  understand  a  thousand  have  been  or- 
dained since  the  Revolution,  and  all  the  livings  in  Ireland 
will  not  employ  six  hundred.  This  matter  ought  to  be  well 
considered,  for  it  may  have  ill  effects.  I  wish  we  could 
come  to  some  conform  methods  of  examining,  and  then 
people  would  not  run  from  one  bishop  to  another.'^ 

The  practice  here  censured,  whether  simoniacal  subterfuge  to 

escape  the  canon. 

or  not,  was  an  evident  subterfuge  to  escape  the  pro- 
visions of  the  canon  wdiich  was  framed  as  a  safe- 
guard to  prevent  the  Church  and  the  ministry  from 
being  overburdened  Avith  supernumerary  and  un- 
occupied clergymen.  In  one  particular,  however, 
the  archbishop  committed  a  mistake  in  his  comment 
on  the  canon,  which  prescribes  the  proper  "  titles 
for  such  as  are  made  ministers."  And  this  mistake 
he  ingenuously  acknowledged  in  another  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  of  the  7th  January  following: 

"  I  did,  when  I  writ  to  your  Lordship,  believe,  that  if  ^^chbishop 

'  »'  ...  Kings  misappre- 

any  one  were   qualified  with  proper  personal  abilities,  and  hension  of  the 

able  to  live  of  his  own  charge,  a  bishop  might  ordain  him ; 

and  therefore  I  said  in  my  letter,  that,  if  he  had  a  fortune 

sufficient  to  maintain  himself  till  provided,  it  answered  the 

canon.    But,  on  inspection  into  the  thirtieth  canon,  I  find  it  is 

except  he  be  a  master  of  arts  of  five  years'  standing,  that 

liveth  of  his  own  charge  in  the  university.     I  am  willing 

to  come  as  near  to  the  canons  as  I  can,  and  do  heartily  wish 

that  all  of  us  would  make  them  our  rule."" 


The  imposition  noticed  above,  as  having  been 
attempted  to  be  practised  by  the  person  named 
Doggerill,  was  afterwards  proved  by  the  inquiries 
and  perseverance  of  the  archbishop.  "  He  shufiled 
with  us  for  a  long  while,"  as  his  Grace  wrote  on  the 


Detection  of  the 
impostor. 
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llth  of  May,  1708,  to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor;  ''but 
when  he  found  that  he  could  not  escape  us,  he  at 
last  came  to  the  within  confession,  the  original 
whereof  I  have  entered  in  the  registry.  If  the  like 
care  were  taken,  and  a  little  better  correspondence 
among  bishops,  many  such  wicked  practices  would 
be  detected  and  punished.  He  is  to  do  penance  for 
his  forgery,  which  is  all  we  can  do  to  him." 
Laxity  of  bishops         III  the  coiifessioii  here  spoken  of,   the  Bishop  of  I 

called  ordainers.  i    .       i        i  i  i 

(Jssory  was  not  mentioned,  and  it  sliould  seem  that 
he  had  expressed  some  dissatisfaction  at  the  omis- 
sion.    Such  at  least  is  the  interpretation  which  I 
put  on  the  answer  to  two  letters  of  the  bishop,  of  | 
which  Archbishop  King  acknowledged  the  receipt 
on  the  4th  of  August,  1708.     It  is  less,  however, 
on  account  of  the  individuals  concerned,  than  ofl 
the  irregularity  complained  of,  that  the  following] 
extract    is    inserted :     "  I    did   not   mention   your 
Lordship,"   says  the  archbishop,  "  in  the  confessionl 
of  Doggerill,  the  blind  man,  out  of  pure  respect  to 
your  Lordship,  because  it  was  to  be  a  publick  thing, 
and  lie  in  registries,  and  I  did  not  think  it  properl 
to  mention  your  Lordship  in  such  an  affair  withouti 
your  leave;  for  1  considered,  that  there  are  severall 
easy  bishops,  that  are  here  called  ordainers,  not  with 
a  design  to  honour  them,  for  commonly  the  refuse] 
of  the  world  creep  into  orders  by  them,  and  who- 
ever counterfeits  orders,  he  will  be  sure  to  pass  thei 
under  the  name  of  some  such  bishop.     Now,  lest 
any,  that  had  not  the  honour  to  know  your  LordshiiJ,| 
might,  when  they  saw  your  name,  imagine,  from  hii 
boldness  with  you,  that  you  might  be  such  an  eas^ 
and  uncautelous  man,  I  therefore  thought  fit  not  t( 
name  you.     I  assure  your    Lordship    this    was  tli( 
reason    of  that    omission.     I   will    not  defend  th< 
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goodness  of  it ;  but  your  Lordship  will  believe  that  I 
meant  for  your  honour." 

The  allusion  in  a  foregoing  extract  to  the  arch-  Examination 

,  ^        1  n  ''■>■)  •  candidates. 

bishop  s  "  method  of  examination,  may  excite  a 
•easonable  curiosity  to  be  informed  on  that  subject; 
and  the  letter  last  cited  affords  a  seasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  gratifying  it :  "  The  method  I  take,"  he 
observes,  "  when  I  am  to  ordain  any,  is  this: — First 
he  applies  himself  to  me  in  private,  and  I  examine 
him.  I  never  ordain  any  that  I  have  not  known 
personally  for  some  time.  If  he  give  me  satisfaction 
as  to  his  life,  title,  and  learning,  then  I  summon 
four  or  five  of  the  clergy,  according  to  the  canons, 
to  assist  me  in  the  examination,  which  lasts  publickly 
four  days.  Each  takes  such  part  as  is  agreed.  The 
candidates  exibit  all  their  testimonials,  titles,  &c., 
and  the  registrar  enters  a  brief  of  it.  If  any  come 
from  another  diocese,  or  be  to  be  preferred  in  it,  I 
do  not  admit  him  but  at  the  request  of  the  bishop; 
for  I  think  it  reasonable  that  every  bishop  should 
have  the  examination  of  those  that  are  to  serve  in 
his  diocese.  By  this  method,  I  have  had  some 
trouble,  but  have  avoided  all  importunity  and  sur- 
prise about  conferring  orders,  though  I  have  been  a 
bishop  eighteen  years." 

The  mode  of  i^roviding  for  the  maintenance  of  i>ifficuity  of 

maintaining 

ministers  when  ordained,  has  been  at  all  times  one  ministers. 
of  the  difficulties  which  the  Church  of  Ireland  has 
had  to  encounter.  As  an  example  of  this  at  the 
period  now  under  investigation,  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  of  Archbishop  King  to 
Mr.  Southwell,  bearing  date  the  2nd  of  September, 
1707:     "The  great  thing  wanting  is  a  fund  to  main- 
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Providing  new 
churches. 


tain  ministers.  I  want  maintenance  for  ten  or 
twelve;  and  except  a  table  of  tithing  be  settled,  'tis 
impossible  to  supply  the  diocese  with  ministers. 
I  have  not  above  fifty  in  the  country,  and  of 
those  not  above  five  are  worth  100/.  per  annum. 
Of  the  others,  above  a  dozen  have  not  40/.  per 
annum.  Several  have  nothing  at  all  certain;  and 
some  have  but  10/.  or  16/.  per  annum.  This  ac- 
count is  true;  and  perhaps,  if  her  Majesty  knew 
how  low  the  clergy  is  here,  she  would  not  grudge 
them  their  first-fruits  and  twentieth  parts." 

The  same  letter  exemplifies  the  archbishop's 
energy  in  providing  churches  for  his  diocese  at  this 
juncture :  "  I  have  been  very  busy  since  I  came  to 
Ireland.  I  have  got  Arklow  church  finished.  Still- 
organ,  Kilgobban,  Ringsend,  and  Glassnevin.  Ano- 
ther is  going  on  in  the  country,  and  I  have  got  a 
fund  for  it.  St.  Nicholas  within  the  Walls  is  pulled 
down,  and  in  a  pretty  forward  way  of  reparation. 
We  have  a  bill  gone  over  to  finish  it.  If  I  live  to 
see  the  three  new  churches  erected  in  the  city,  and 
four  or  five  more  in  the  country,  I  shall  think  I  have 
done  pretty  well  for  my  time." 


Letter  to 

Mr.  Wentworth, 

Oct.  13,  1713. 


In  further  illustration  of  the  condition  of  the 
Church,  as  to  the  provisions  for  its  ministrations, 
two  other  extracts  from  the  archbishop's  correspond- 
ence may  be  here  fitly  inserted,  of  a  date  little 
removed  from  the  preceding;  one  having  reference 
to  his  own  diocese,  the  other  to  another  diocese  in 
his  province,  namely,  that  of  Ferns,  Concerning 
the  former,  he  thus  w^rote,  on  the  13th  of  October, 
1713,  to  Mr.  Wentworth,  from  whom  he  was 
desirous  of  making  a  purchase  of  some  impropriate 
tithes : 
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"  Amono'st  several  other  matters,  I  thought  to  discourse  state  of  diocese  of 

^  .  .  Dublin. 

you  ahout  some  tithes  in  the  parish  of  Newcastle,  which  I 
understood  you  were  willing  to  part  with  for  the  better 
service  of  the  cure.  I  thank  you,  and  hope  God  will 
eward  you  for  wdiat  you  have  already  done  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  minister  there;  his  endowment  is  very 
small,  and  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  have  lived  without 
your  kindness.  I  have  inquired,  and  find  the  tithes  you  are 
willing  to  part  with  are  about  40/.  per  annum  in  value.  I 
lave  purchased  in  some  already,  and  have  been  assisted  by 
charitable  persons ;  and  am  willing  to  strain  myself,  as  far 
as  I  can,  towards  so  good  a  work. 

"  You  are  sensible  in  w^hat  a  miserable  condition  the  itsimpiovement. 
Church  is  in  this  diocese,  in  respect  both  of  churches  and 
maintenance  for  the  cures ;  insomuch,  as  we  have  not  half 
naintenance  for  the  ministers  we  have,  nor  half  ministers 
enough  to  serve  the  people.  I  have  made  a  shift  since  I 
ame  to  this  diocese,  which  is  about  ten  years,  to  get 
even  teen  churches  built  and  rebuilt,  and  as  many  repaired, 
of  which  nine  are  where  there  has  been  no  service  or 
church,  that  I  can  find,  since  the  Reformation.  I  want  yet 
twelve,  to  have  the  diocese  tolerably  served.  This,  with  my 
epairing  my  mansion-house,  purchasing  some  impropria- 
tions, and  assisting  to  the  repairing  of  seventeen  old 
churches,  has  not  been  without  considerable  charges ;  so 
that  I  can  at  present  but  ill  spare  money.  Yet  I  am  un- 
willing to  lose  this  opportunity,  and  w^ould  willingly  deal 
with  you  for  those  impropriations  that  you  condescend  to 
)art  with. 

"  You  may  guess  what  condition  the  Church  is  in  from  Destitution  of 

^mm-  cliiircli6s 

Wicklow  and  Arklow^;  the  one  has  ten  and  the  other 
eleven  parishes  to  make  a  competency,  and  'tis  generally 
50  through  the  diocese ;  each  of  those  ministers  has  two 
jhurches  to  serve,  and  at  considerable  distance.  I  hope,  if 
diese  things  were  duly  and  fully  represented  to  pious  and 
charitable  men,  it  would  prevail  with  them  to  take  the 
natter  into  consideration,  and  seriously  apply  their  cha- 
itable  endeavours  towards  a  remedy ;  for  I  find  charity  is 
lot  lost  out  of  the  minds  of  men.  .  .  .  Give  me  leave 
0  deal  with  you  as  I  have  done  with  other  gentlemen,  to 
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Jay  before  you  the  misery  of  this  poor  Church  and  kingdom, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  your  own  goodness  and  charity." 

Diocese  of  Ferns.  Conceming  the  diocGSG  of  Ferns,  the  information 
to  which  I  alluded  is  contained  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Annesley,  from  Gory,  June  7,  1712: 


Letter  to  Mr, 
Annesley,  June 
7,  1712. 


"  I  have  finished  my  triennial  visitation,  and  intend  to 
visit  the  parts  of  my  own  diocese  that  lie  between  this  and 
Dublin,  and  shall  confirm,   God  willing,  in  ten  or  eleven 
places  before  I  go  home,  and  consecrate  a  new  church  on 
Monday.     I   can't   forbear,  though  perhaps  you  may  not 
think  it  pertinent,  to  represent  to  you  the  miserable  state  o 
this  diocese  of  Ferns.     There  are  in  it  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  parishes  :  of  these  seventy-one  are  impropriate  in 
lay  hands,   twenty-eight  are   appropriated   to   the   bishop, 
dignitaries,  and  prebendaries  of  the  cathedral,  and  thirty- 
two  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  that  serve  the  cures,  an 
generally  these  are  the  worst,  for  the  monks  seldom  trouble 
themselves  but  with  the  best.     There   is  neither   bishop 
dean,  nor  archdeacon  residing  in  it.     There  are  only  thir- 
teen beneficed  clergymen  in  it,  and  nine  curates,  and  thes^ 
very  poorly  provided,  about  30^.  per  annum  to  a  curate,  an 
very  few  of  the  beneficed  clergy  have  100/.  per  annum  : 
cannot  reckon  five. 

"  The  bishop  has  the  bishoprick  of  Leighlin  united  t 
this.  He  resides  on  the  latter :  and,  considering  the  impro 
priations  and  appropriations  with  the  crown  and  lay  patroU] 
ages,  I  do  not  see  how  he  could  order  the  cures  better  tha 
he  has  done." 


Confirmations. 

Letter  to  Bishop 
of  Clogher,  Oct.  4, 
1720. 


In  the  foregoing  extract  the  archbishop  speakj 
of  his  confirmations.  From  a  passage  in  a  letter 
October  4,  1720,  to  his  friend  the  Bishop  of  Cloghei 
it  incidentally  appears  to  have  been  his  practice  oj 
such  occasions  to  address  the  assembled  congregi 
tion.  "  As  to  my  business,"  he  says  in  that  lettei 
"  I  have  gone  through  my  diocese,  and  confirmed  i| 
twenty  country  churches,  in  each  of  which  I  made 
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discourse,  except  at  Kildrouglit,  -svliere  you  were  so 
kind  as  to  ease  me,  for  which  I  return  you  my 
learty  thanks ;  and  on  the  account  and  in  considera- 
tion of  tliat  favour,  do  acquit  and  release  your  Lord- 
ship all  suits,  claims,  or  demands,  to  which  I  may  be 
entitled,  by  reason  of  any  injuries,  affronts,  abuses, 
or  contempts,  designedly  or  by  accident,  done  to  me 
by  your  Lordship." 

The  archbishop  also  mentions  his  purpose  of  con- 
secrating a  new  church.  The  forty-third  canon 
ordered,  that  "as  often  as  churches  were  newly 
built,  where  formerly  they  were  not,  they  shall  be 
ledicated  and  consecrated ;"  but  it  authorised  no 
■orm  of  consecration.  No  information  on  the  sub- 
ect  has  occurred  to  me  under  the  date  of  the 
present  reign,  but  I  find  it  noticed  a  few  years  later. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  when  new  churches  were  consecration  of 

•  11  T  p  1       •  1         churches. 

3uilt,  they  were  set  apart  by  a  formal  rite  to  the 
lionour  and  service  of  Almighty  God,  in  pursuance 
of  the  law  which  prescribed  it :  whilst  the  mode  of 
setting  them  apart  w^as  probably  determined  by  the 
judgment  of  the  individual  bishop.  This  appears  to 
Iiave  been  the  case  with  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
who  thus  speaks  of  his  practice  in  a  letter  of  June  6, 
1715,  to    the  Bishop  of  Carlisle:    "I  have  conse-  Letter  to  Bishop 

^  of  Carlisle,  Juno 

crrated  or  restored,"  he  says,  "  near  forty  churches,  ^^  i7i5. 
and  some  in  a  crowd  of  dissenters ;  and  yet  so 
managed  the  matter,  that  they  seemed  very  well 
satisfied  with  what  was  done :  and,  in  truth,  great 
care  ought  to  be  taken  to  make  the  form  unexcep- 
tionable. We  have  a  form  in  Ireland,  but  without 
any  authority,  and  I  altered  it  to  my  own  mind, 
which  I  reckoned  myself  as  a  bishop  empowered  to 
do,  because  the  canon  requiring  bishops  to  conse- 
crate churches,  but  prescribing  no  form,  leaves  the 
form  to  their  discretion." 
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Formofconse-  TliG  archbisliop's  form  here  spoken  of  appears 

intended   by  him  to   have  been  brought  into  use 
amongst  his    brethren,   if,  when  completed  to   his 
satisfaction,  it  should  receive  their  approbation.     To 
this  effect  he  writes  to  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  on 
the  8th  of  September,  1718:   "As  to  the  form  of 
consecrating  and  restoring  churches,  I  have  finished 
the  preface  I  designed,  and  all  the  prayers,  only  one 
for  the  desecration  of  churches,  which  I  have  not 
yet  well  considered.     My  homily  before  the  conse- 
cration is  too  long,  almost  as  long  as  a  sermon :  and 
yet  I  cannot  see  how  to  make  it  shorter.     I  think 
to  put  it  in  the  disjunctive,  as  that  in  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick;  but  to  be  sure  I  will  print  nothing  till  I 
have   the  Archbishop    of  Tuam's  approbation   andl 
yours,  and,  if  advisable,  that  of  my  clergy.     It  is  a| 
pretty  nice  matter ;  and,  as  I  am  informed,  was  laid 
aside  by  the  convocation  in  England  because  the 
could  not  agree  about  it.     'Twill  only  be  for  m 
own  diocese,  and  if  my  brethren  do  not  like  it,  the 
may  make  each  one  for  themselves." 
Foi-ms  agreed  on         lu  a  letter  to  tlio  sauie  correspondent,  Novembei 
in  England.         27,  1718,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  thus  adverts  t( 
the   same  subject:    '*!   can   find  no  copies  of  th( 
forms  of  consecrating  churches  agreed   on   in   the 
convocation  of  England,  nor  indeed  that  they  di( 
agree  on   any.     We  had    lately  a  letter  from   th( 
secretary  in  England,  requiring  the  government  hen 
to  inquire  how  the  forms  in  the  last  Common  Prayei 
Book,  of  receiving  penitents,  consecration  of  churches] 
&c.,  came  to  be  composed,  printed,  and  annexed  t( 
the  Common  Prayer  Book,  and  by  what  authoritj 
used.     To  which  w^e  returned  the  best  answer  w 
could ;    and    after  all   the   annexing    them   to   the 
Common  Prayers  appeared  to  be  the  printer's  worl 
without  any  authority." 
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The  archbishop's  form  was  published  not  long 
after,  namely  in  1719,  under  the  title  of  "A  Dis- 
course concerning  the  Consecration  of  Churches; 
showing  what  is  meant  by  Dedicating  them,  with  the 
Grounds  of  that  Office :"  the  form  having  been  pre- 
viously agreed  to  at  a  synod  and  visitation  of  the 
diocese  of  Dublin,  held  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Patrick's,  Dublin,  April  the  5th,  6th,  and  7tli,  1719. 

The  course  which  the  archbishop  prescribed  to  Disposal  of  bene. 
limself,  and  followed,  in  the  disposal  of  the  benefices 
of  which  he  had  the  patronage,  as  communicated  in 
a  letter  of  April  23,  1720,  to  the  Bishop  of  Derry, 
may  be  here  conveniently  brought  forward,  in  con- 
nection with  other  episcopal  functions : 

*'  The  method  I  have  taken  ever  since  it  pleased  God  to 
idvance  me  to  the  office  of  a  bishop,  in  filling  vacant  livings 
in  my  gift,  and  which  I  still  observe,  is  this  :  never  to  give  Given  to  experi- 
i  benefice  to  any  one  of  whom  I  have  not  had  some  experi- 
nce,  either  by  his  serving  a  cure,  or  his  assisting  some  grave 
man  in  the  service  of  his :  for  I  could  not  think  it  reason- 
:ible  to  trust  the  government  of  a  parish  v^dth  a  person  that 
ad  no  trial  of  himself,  or  knowledge  of  the  matter  with 
which  he  is  intrusted  :  nor  could  I  conceive  how  any  man, 
ust  come  out  of  a  college,  and  unacquainted  both  with 
iiankind  and  himself,  should  be  able  to  conduct  a  parish 
with,  that  prudence  and  application  that  is  necessary  to  do 
jood  in  it. 

"  2ndly.  When  any  good  benefice  becomes  void,  I  con-  According  to 
Bider  what  clergyman  in  a  lesser  has  behaved  himself  well, 
ained  on  his  people,  and  promoted  conformity,  unity, 
md  piety  amongst  his  people ;  inform  myself  the  best  I 
can  about  it,  and  then,  without  any  application,  I  remove 
im  to  the  better  benefice.  And  if  I  find  another  that  has 
less  benefice  than  his,  I  take  the  same  course  with  him ; 
md  have  several  times  made  three,  and  sometimes  four 
emoves  on  a  vacancy. 
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Advantages  of 
the  method. 


Provision  for 
converts  from 
Popery. 


Converts  from 
the  Romish 
priesthood. 


*'  I  find  great  advantages  from  this  practice.  1st.  It 
eases  me  of  many  solicitations  :  for  deserving  men  know  that 
they  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  their  turns,  and,  if  not  de- 
serving, they  know  it  is  in  vain  to  make  application. 

"  2ndly.  I  find  it  a  great  motive  to  stir  up  clergymen  to  be 
diligent  in  their  duty,  and  approve  their  conduct  to  their  bishop 
and  their  people.  And,  besides,  removals  are  a  great  ease 
to  them  in  the  performance  of  the  great  office  of  preaching : 
for  having  made  several  sermons  on  the  great  mysteries  of 
our  religion,  on  w^hich  they  are  obliged  to  preach,  they  must 
either  preach  them  over  again,  or  make  new  ones,  which  is 
not  so  easy  for  a  man  after  he  has  exhausted  his  subject ; 
whereas,  when  he  is  removed,  all  his  discourses  are  new  to 
his  parishioners,  and  he  has  time  to  apply  himself  to  other 
studies,  and  for  laying  a  fresh  stock  of  knowledge.  In 
short,  I  found  great  advantage  in  a  removal  when  a  private 
clergyman,  and  great  advantages  in  this  method  to  my 
diocese,  which  though  I  have  practised  hitherto,  yet  I  am 
far  from  prescribing  it  to  my  brethren." 

The  providing  for  persons  converted  from  Popery 
to  the  Church  was  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  her 
governors.  "  We  have  abundance  of  converts  every 
day  from  Popery,"  says  Archbishop  King  to  Mr. 
Southwell,  Nov.  8,  1707:  ''there  is  one  hardship 
happeneth  from  that,  I  mean,  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing them;  for  their  friends  are  so  malicious,  that 
they  put  them  out  of  their  former  way  of  living." 

A  question  sometimes  oiFered  itself  to  the  Irish 
bishops  about  this  period,  concerning  converts  from 
the  Romish  priesthood  to  the  faith  of  the  Church : 
the  following  letter,  though  bearing  date  April  1 1 
1728,  is  cited  in  connection  with  the  preceding 
topicks,  being  in  all  likelihood  equally  applicable  to 
this,  as  to  the  exact  year  in  which  it  was  written 
It  is  Archbishop  King's  answer  to  some  inquiry  put 
to  him  by  the  then  Bishop  of  Kilmore : 
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"  My  Lord, 

*'I  had  the  honour  of  your  Lordship's  of  the  27th  i^etter  of  Arch- 

p  -Kir         1  o  ,T  Ti  T»T/^  •  bishop  King  to 

01  March  on  Saturday  last.  1  nave  not  seen  Mr.  Cox  since  Bishop  of  kh- 
he  was  recommended  to  me,  I  think  by  the  Bishop  of  "723!'  ^"  ' 
London.  When  I  came  to  examine  him,  I  found  he  pre- 
tended to  be  ordained  by  a  Popish  bishop  in  this  kingdom, 
but  could  produce  no  certain  proofs  of  either  his  own  orders 
or  of  his  ordainers.  Now,  my  Lord,  surely  I  would  not 
take  less  evidence  of  such  an  ordination,  than  I  would  from  Evidence  of  the 

,    .        ,    .  /-ii  1  IT  11  1  ordination  of 

one  ordained  111  our  own  Church :  and  1  must  declare  that  Papists, 
such  proofs  as  he  produced,  w4iich  is  only  his  own  saying, 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  me  to  admit  any  one  into  the 
Church  as  a  clergyman.  If  a  man  be  ordained  in  a  settled 
regular  church,  where  a  registry  is  kept,  to  which  I  can 
have  access,  and  witnesses  can  be  produced,  the  Communion 
of  Saints,  I  think,  obliges  me  to  own  one  so  ordained  as  a 
clergyman :  but  such  ordinations  as  his,  the  certainty  of 
which  I  have  no  way  to  come  at,  are  of  different  considera- 
tion, and  till  I  have  the  resolution  of  my  brethren  on  the 
question.  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  if  I  admit  none  such  to 
officiate  in  my  diocese.  I  have  followed  hitherto  this  rule, 
and  therefore  when  any  applied  to  me,  I  refused  to  do  any- 
thinsf  for  them.     'Tis  an  easy  thinof  for  people  in  England,  injudicious appu- 

,     *     ,  „,.  "^  .    ^    .         ^      ^  ,        "  cationsfiom 

when  they  are  not  willing  to  maintain  a  man,  or  know  not  England. 
what  to  do  with  him,  to  send  him  here  :  for^  as  I  found  by 
several,  they  thought  anything  would  pass  on  us ;  that  we 
have  no  discipline  or  rule  amongst  us.  I  hope  we  shall  not 
justify  this  surmise  of  theirs,  and  therefore  I  have  sent  back 
half  a  dozen  worthless  clergymen  recommended  to  my  pro- 
visions, and  several  deserving  ones,  and  gave  this  reason  for 
it,  that  I  had  forty  curates  in  my  diocese,  most  of  them  very 
good  men,  laborious,  and  regular,  and  I  had  not  ten  bene- 
fices in  my  gift  of  value  to  gratify  them;  and  if  any  of  those 
chanced  to  fall,  I  thought  those  who  had  laboured  in  the 
Church  were  best  entitled  to  them. 

"  Your  Lordship's  observation  is  just:  seldom  any  priest 
or  Presbyterian  minister  who  comes  over  to  us  does  us  any  .     . 

service,  whereas,  when  any  goes  off  from  us,  he  is  immedi- 
ately a  top-man  among  them,  which,  I  think,  shows  our 
way  of  education  to  be  much  better  than  theirs,    t  send  your 

P2 
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Form  of  abjiira-  Loi'dsliip  the  foriii  of  abjuratioii  I  use  in  my  diocese,  which 
was  drawn  up  at  a  visitation,  with  the  assistance  of  my 
clergy.  If  it  be  not  too  particular,  I  think  it  has  no  other 
fault,  I  discourse  the  converts  on  the  several  articles,  and 
then  make  them  sign  it,  and  on  the  back  give  the  direction 
your  Lordship  sees,  to  the  minister  of  the  parish  to  receive 
them.  On  their  reading  this  abjuration  in  the  church  in 
time  of  divine  service,  for  which  some  of  the  prayers  in  the 
common  form  are  added  by  the  minister,  I  give  them  a  cer- 
tificate. After  this  he  is  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament,  and 
take  the  oaths  as  the  act  prescribes.  When  he  swears,  he 
produces  the  certificate  I  subjoin,  together  with  that  of  the 
minister  and  churchwardens."" 


Method  of  dealing         The  ffeiieral  method  of  dealing  with  the  Papists 

with  Papists.  ,    .  .  .  n         -,       >  1  n     A  1   1    .1 

about  this  time  is  set  forth  in  a  letter  oi  Archbishop 
King  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  soon  after  his 
appointment  to  the  Tice-royalty.  The  letter,  indeed, 
was  written  after  the  accession  of  King  George  I., 
and  is  dated  the  21st  of  January,  1715.  But  whilst 
it  seeks  for  information  as  to  the  future  intentions 
of  the  then  government,  it  reports  the  character  of^ 
the  proceedings  in  the  previous  reign;  and,  on| 
account  of  that,  its  retrospective  bearing,  it  is  in- 
serted at  this  period: 

*'  I  think  it  necessary  to  acquaint  your  Excellency  with] 
something  relating  to  the  Roman  Catholicks  of  this  king- 
dom, that  seems  to  me  to  require  a  serious  consideration. 

"  By  law  they  are  allowed  a  priest  in  every  parish,! 
which  are  registered  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  parliament 
made  about  ten  years  ago.  All  bishops,  regulars,  &c.,  and! 
all  other  priests  then  not  registered,  are  banished,  and  none) 
allowed  to  come  into  the  kingdom  under  severe  penalties.) 
The  design  was,  that  there  should  be  no  succession,  anc 
Laxity  In ejfecut-  many  of  tliose  then  registered  are  since  dead;  yet,  for  waiit 
ng  e  W9.  o£  a  due  execution  of  the  laws,  many  are  come  in  fron 
foreign  parts;  and  there  are  in  the  country  Popish  bishops 
concealed,  that  ordain  many.  Little  inquiry  of  late  has 
been  made  into  these  matters. 
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"But  now  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  his  Majesty  on  Question  pro- 
the  throne  "'twill  be  necessary  to  know  what  measures  are  p^^^*"^^®"^*' 
intended  to  be  taken  with  them,  before  any  one  will  here 
think  of  calling  for  a  vigorous  execution  of  the  laws.  For, 
if  the  design  be  effectually  to  execute  them,  a  strict  inquiry 
must  be  made  to  find  out  what  registered  priests  are  dead ; 
whether  any,  and  who,  have  come  in  their  places;  and  all 
possible  care  taken  to  drive  them  out  of  the  kingdom,  as  law 
requires.  But  if  the  same  mild  hand  be  designed  to  be 
continued  over  them  that  they  are  under  at  present,  it  seems 
to  me  best  to  make  no  noise  about  them :  for  inquiries  or 
orders  tending  that  way,  when  no  consequence  follows,  only 
make  them  more  secure  and  daring. 

"  I  thought  it  necessary  to  apprise  your  Excellency  of 
this  as  of  a  matter,  in  my  judgment,  of  great  moment,  and  of 
which  only  those  that  are  in  confidence  of  his  Majesty's  in- 
tentions can  be  judges.  There  is  an  expectation  in  the 
kingdom  that  something  should  be  done,  and,  if  it  do  not 
begin  from  the  fountain  of  power,  or  be  not  supported  and 
prosecuted  with  resolution  and  steadiness  from  thence,  in- 
stead of  doing  good  I  am  afraid  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of 
hurt,  discourage  the  Protestants,  and  animate  the  Papists,  as 
has  frequently  happened  formerly  on  proclamations  against 
them,  which  came  to  be  considered  no  otherwise  than  as 
copies  of  the  government's  countenance,  and  mere  feints  to 
amuse  people. 

"  And  therefore  I  am  humbly  of  opinion  that  this  ought  ^ 

to  be  well  considered  and  adjusted,  that  it  may  be  gone 
through  with  if  once  begun."' 
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Section  VI. 

Bes f oration  of  Churches,  Supply  of  Funds.  Legislatke 
Enactments  for  changing  Sites.  Examples  of  new 
Parishes^  and  of  new  Churches  on  new  Sites.  Conversion 
of  Natim  Irish.  Convocation  of  ]  7 09.  Resolutions  for 
Printing  the  Bible  and  Liturgy  in  Irish^  and  for  em- 
ploying  Irish  Preachers  and  Catechists.  Exertions  in 
Trinity  College.  Divine  Offices  celebrated  in  Irish^  and 
attended  by  the  People.  Memorial  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant^ 
referred  to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops.  Petition  to  the 
Queen.  Missionaries  in  Armagh  and  Derry.  Aid  given 
by  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Mr, 
Richardson  s  efforts.  Sentiments  of  Archbishop  King. 
Proceedings  of  Convocation  in  1711,  and  of  Parliament. 
Methods  agreed  on  by  Lower  House  of  Convocation. 
Abrupt  termination  of  Mr.  Richardsons  Account. 
Other  Business  in  Convocation.  Failure  of  Mr. 
Richardsoii's  Project^  and  its  probable  Cause.  Canons 
of  1711.  iVo  sitbsequent  Convocation  in  Ireland,  though 
one  in  contemplation.  Confirmation  of  the  Canons. 
Forms  of  Prayer.,  agreed  on  in  1711,  inserted  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Restoration  of      About  tliis  period  there  are  indications  of  a  grow- 
c  urc  es.  .^^^  disposition  in    different   parts  of   the    country 

to  restore  the  ruined  churches,  and  to  place  them, 
as  occasion  seemed  to  require,  in  situations  better 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants. 
Supply  of  funds.         The    fuuds    for   the  purpose   Ave  re  supplied   b 
parochial  assessments,  aided  in   some  instances  b 
the  contributions  of  benevolent  individuals;  and  i 
should  seem  not  improbable,  that  such  individual 
may  in  the  outset  have  advanced    the   money  fq 
building,  for  no  publick  fund  hitlierto  was  in  exist 
ence,  from  which  such  aid  could  have  been  derived 
Legislative  enactments  were  necessary  to  authorii 
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a  change  of  situation  in  the  cases  Avhere  such  change  cases  in  which 
"svas  judged  desirable.  Of  these,  there  were  the  waTfutiKuiltd 
following  kinds : — 1st,  where  the  site  of  the  ancient  ^  ^'^* 
church  was  remote  from  the  dwellings  of  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  inhabitants;  2ndly,  where  cause 
existed  for  the  formation  of  a  new  parish ;  Srdly, 
where  two  or  more  parishes,  previously  united  by 
statute,  and  possessing  one  parish  church  for  the 
union,  were  deemed  fit  to  be  disunited,  in  such 
manner,  that  each  separate  parish  should  possess  its 
own  provisions  for  publick  worship ;  and,  fourthly, 
where,  from  their  smallness  or  poverty,  or  other 
urgent  cause,  it  was  thought  expedient  that  two  or 
more  contiguous  parishes  should  be  formed  into  a 
single  miion,  and  thus  provided  with  a  parochial 
establishment  most  commodiously  settled  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  whole. 

With  such  views  as  these,  in  1703,  the  second  ^cts  of  pariia- 

meiit,  8  and  9  of 

year  of  Queen  Anne,  had  been  passed  an  act,  of  2  Anne. 
which  some  account  has  been  already  given.  And 
now,  in  her  eighth  and  ninth  years,  1709  and  1710,  i7f>9- 
two  other  acts,  with  similar  views,  were  enacted; 
the  former  "  for  dissolving  the  union  of  the  parishes 
of  Tynan  and  Derrynoose,  and  for  building  several 
parish  churches  in  more  convenient  places  in  the 
diocess  of  Armagh;"  the  latter  with  no  diocesan 
restriction,  but  generally  "  for  uniting  several 
parishes,  and  building  several  parish-churches  in 
more  convenient  places." 

By  the  former  of  these  it  was  enacted,  that  the  Examples  of  new 

•^  parishes. 

two  parishes  recited  in  the  title,  which  had,  by  the 
14th  and  15th  Charles  II.,  c.  10.,  been  constituted 
one  entire  rectory  and  parish,  should  now  be  dis- 
united, the  cure  having  become,  "  by  the  late  in- 
crease of   Protestant  inhabitants,   too  great  to  be 
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New  churches  on 
new  sites. 


discharged  by  one  minister,  and  the  ])arochial  church 
being  not  large  enough  for  the  parishioners  of  the 
united  parishes,  and  also  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
the  inhabitants  of  one  member  of  the  union;"  for 
remedy  of  which,  a  second  church  and  minister  \vei*e 
to  be  provided.  The  same  act  ordained  also  the 
rebuilding,  on  new  sites,  of  the  churches  of  Killevy 
and  Arboc;  and  the  creation  of  a  parish,  and  the 
erection  of  a  parish  church,  in  the  territory  or  pre- 
cinct of  Tartaraghan,  tithes  having  been  conveyed 
for  the  service  of  the  cure  of  souls,  and  vested  iu 
the  rector  of  the  new  i^arish,  by  IMr.  Francis  Obre 
of  Clantlew,  William,  lord  viscount  Charlemont,  and 
Arthur  Brownlow,  of  liurgan,  Esq. 

The  latter  of  the  two  acts,  namely,  that  of  9 
Anne,  c.  12,  enacted  the  building  of  twenty-two 
new  churches  on  new  sites,  in  twelve  several 
dioceses:  namely,  five  in  Elphin ;  four  in  Cloyne; 
two  each  in  Kilmore,  Dromore,  and  Meath ;  one 
each  in  Leighlin,  Ferns,  Waterford,  Killalla,  Tuam, 
Clogher,  and  Clonfert.  One  of  these,  in  the  diocese 
of  Cloyne,  was  accompanied  by  the  advantage  of  the 
division  of  an  union,  which  had  consisted  of  four 
parishes,  so  that  in  future,  instead  of  one,  they 
should  form  two  unions,  consisting  of  only  twoi 
parishes  each.  On  the  other  hand,  authority  was 
given  for  forming  two  or  more  parishes  into  an 
union,  in  three  of  the  cases  in  the  diocese  of  Elphin, 
and  in  one  case  in  each  of  the  dioceses  of  Leighlin, 
Ferns,  Cloyne,  Killalla,  Tuam,  Meath,  and  Clonfert; 
ten  unions  in  the  whole.  The  act  also  recognised  a 
n3w  church,  built  near  forty  years  before,  about  a 
c|uarter  of  a  mile  from  the  old  parish-church  ofj 
Oastle-bellingham,  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh,  and[ 
then  consecrated,  and  made  use  of  for  divine  service 
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ever  since,  as  the  lawful  parish-church  of  the  parish. 
And  it  also  enacted,  that  the  ancient  sites  of  all  the 
parish-churches  should  be  kept  inclosed  and  apart 
from  profane  uses,  by  sufficient  fences,  at  the  charge 
of  the  parishes;  and  that  the  materials  of  the 
ancient  churches  might  be  removed  and  made  use  of 
towards  the  building  of  the  new-intended  churches, 
and  for  no  other  use  whatsoever. 

Whilst  these  i^roceedinas  were  ffoin^'  on  in  par-  conversion  of 

J-  ^  O  &  ^  1  native  Irish. 

iament,  the  convocation  was  not  altogether  inactive; 
but  measures  were  taking  there,  in  parliament  also, 
md  elsewhere,  for  the  improvement  of  religion  in 
the  country  by  the  conversion  of  the  native  Irish 
from  Popery,  in  pursuance  of  Mr.  Richardson's 
brmer  enterprise'. 

On  the  assemblino'  of  convocation  in  1709,  the  convocation  of 

»  '  1709. 

Cpper  House  sent  a  communication  to  the  Lower  to 
this  effect,  that 

''  This  House,  considerino:  with   ojreat  compassion   the   Message  from 

^     ,  ..,.,.,  1  .    .  Upper  to  Lower 

condition  of  the  recusants  of  this  kingdom,  and  conceiving  House, 
great  hopes,  from  the  present  juncture  of  affairs,  that  many 
of  them  may  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  themselves  in  com- 
munion with  the  Established  Church,  do  think  themselves 
bliged  to  thank  God  for  putting  such  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity into  their  hands,  and  to  use  more  than  ordinary 
endeavours  at  this  time  to  improve  it. 

"  This  being  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  all  Protes- 
tants, and  particularly  to  the  clergy  of  this  kingdom,  re- 
quires the  united  application  of  them  all,  and  highly 
leserves  the  most  serious  thoughts  of  the  convocation. 

"-  And,  therefore,  this  House  hath  thought  fit  to  call  in 
lie  assistance  of  their  brethren  of  the  Lower  House,  for 
vhich  they  have  more  than  ordinary  occasion  at  this  time, 
he  bishops  being  at  present  so  engaged  by  their  constant 
ittendance  in  parliament. "' 

'  Richardson's  History,  p.[39. 
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For  employing 
persons  to  preach 
and  catechise  in 
Irish; 


^Hnt^n'*the^°'^  ^^'^^  ^^^^  Teadlly  complied  with  by  an  order  of 

Bible  and  liturgy  tjie  Lower  House,  on  the  1st  of  June;  and,  amono-st 

in  Irish  ;  '  '  '  O 

other  resolutions,  it  was  agreed: 

*'  That  the  Holy  Bible  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church  be 
printed  in  the  Irish  language,   in  the  English  character 
that  some  person  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  short  exposition 
of  the  Church   Catechism,    particularly  fitted  for  the  in 
struction  of  the  Popish  recusants,  and  that  the  same  be 
printed  in  Irish  and  English;  that  fit  persons  be  provided 
and  encouraged  to  preach,  catechise,  and  perform  Divint 
service  in  the  Irish  tongue,  by  the  direction  of  the  ordinary 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  incumbent;  that  such  clergy 
men  in  each  diocese,  as  are  qualified  by  their  skill  in  th 
Irish  language  for  this  work,  and  are  willing  to  undertak 
it,  have  the  preference,  not  only  in  their  own  parishes,  bu 
in  any  other  parts  of  the  diocese ;  that  priests  converte 
from   the   Popish   religion,    and  judged   qualified   by   th 
ordinary,  may  be  employed  in  the  work,  and  encouraged  b 
an  addition  to  the  allowance  already  settled  on  them  by  ac 
of  parliament ;   that  to  supply  the  cures  of  clergymen  em 
ployed  in  this  work,  or  to  perform  it  where  there  are  n 
beneficed  clergymen  nor  converted  priests  qualified  for  it 
one  or  more  ministers  be  provided  in  each  diocese,  wh 
shall  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  no  particular  cure  ;  tha 
the   ministers   of  each  parish   be   required   to  return  th^ 
number  of  Popish  families  within  their  respective  parishe 
to  the  bishop,  in  three  years  ;  that  to  defray  the  charges  o 
pursuing  the  foregoing  measures,  the  parliament  be  applie 
to  for  necessary  provision ;  and  that  application  be  mad 
to  her  Majesty  for  granting  letters-patent  to  erect  a  corpora 
tion,  capable  of  receiving   and   disposing  charitable  con 
tributions,  for  promoting  the  conversion  of  Papists  in  thi 
kingdom."*' 


For  seeliing  aid 
from  parliament, 

and  from  the 
queen. 


Similar  exertions 
in  TrinityCoUeje. 


In  concurrence  with  these  projected  means,  tb 
College  of  Dublin  was  employed  in  the  same  cause] 
The  vice-provost,  Dr.   Hall,  supported,  at  his   o^ 
charge,  a  person  qualified  to  teach  Irish  privately  U 
such  of  the  scholars  as  desired  to  learn  that  lan^ 
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yiiage.  Undei*  the  patronage  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  and  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of 
le  provost  and  fellows,  a  professor  was  employed 
n  the  college  to  teach  it  publickly.  A  small  allow- 
mce  was  settled  in  tlie  House  for  a  few  natives. 
A.nd  many  of  the  students  attended  the  instruction 
2:iven  in  that  language,  and  made  in  it  considerable 
gress. 
In    1710,   by  declinino'  the   oath   of  abjuration,  Divine  offices 

,  ,  performed  for  the 

nost  of  the  Popish  priests  had  rendered  themselves   insu  by  ciergy- 

^  ^  men  of  the 

iable  to  heavy  penalties,    if    tliey  exercised   their  church. 
unction ;    they    forbore,    therefore,    for    the    most 
")art,  to  perform  any  religious  offices,   so  that  their 
eople  attended  no  publick  worship,  and  many  of 
heir  children    were    unbaptized.      To    supply   this 
efect,  some  clergymen  of  the  Church  applied  them- 
elves  to  the  conversion  of  the  Irish,  and  performed 
ivine  offices  for  them  with  good  success.     Many  of  fnce^of^th"*^' 
he  people   readily  attended,  and   expressed   much  ^^""^^^ 
atisfaction   at  the  prayers,  delivered,  as  they  were, 
n  their  own   language,  commending  the   forms  of 
w^orship  of  the  Church,  and  declaring  their  prefer- 
ence of  Irish  over  Latin  prayers,  and  their  disappro- 
bation of  praying  in  an  unknown  tongue.     By  the 
•eading,  also,  of  the  word  of  God,  they  were  highly 
Dleased  and  affected;  and  two  men,  of  thirty  years 
3f  age,  are  said,  by  Mr.  Richardson,  to  have  been  so 
nuch  taken  with  it,  that  they  bought  primers,  and 
earned  to  read,  that  so  they  might  be  able  to  search 
the  Scriptures  themselves. 

Encouraged  by  tlus  good  beginning,   one  of  the  f/p^* 'purchased. 
"ore-mentioned  clergymen  bought  a  font  of   Irish 
ypes  in  London,  in  order  to  print  the   Bible,  the 
Liturgy,  and  other  books  necessary  or  useful  for 
the   purpose;    and   a  proposal  to   that    effect   was 


Suggestion  of 
Mr.  Annesley, 


Memorial  to  the 
lord  lieutenant 
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received  with  the  approbatiou,  and  offered  to  be 
assisted  by  the  subscriptions,  of  several  noble  and 
worthy  persons  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


But  a  firmer  foundation  and  a  wider  sphere  was 
soon  instituted  for  this  enterprise,  on  the  recom 
niendation  of  the  Honourable  Francis  Annesley;  and 
in  conformity  with  his  opinion,  that  an  undertaking 
of  such  publick  benefit  as  the  conversion  of  the 
Irish,  should  be  executed  at  the  publick  charge,  it 
w^as  determined  to  seek,  in  the  first  instance,  vice 
regal  support  and  intercession,  in  order  to  its  bein 
further  patronised  and  cherished  by  royal  counte 
nance  and  encouragement. 

A  memorial,  comprehending  the  various  particu 
lars  deemed  requisite  for  the  conversion  of  th 
Irish,  w^as  accordingly  framed ;  and  having  receive 
the  aj^probation  of  the  Earl  of  Anglesey,  and  bearin 
the  sentiments  of  several  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  an 
gentry  of  Ireland,  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  Edwar 
WetenhalJ,  being  the  only  person  individual! 
named,  was  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  th 
lord  lieutenant.  The  document  is  so  importan 
an  illustration  of  the  actual  state  of  Popery,  as  wel 
as  of  the  expectations  entertained  from  the  pro 
jected  measure,  that  it  seems  to  require  insertion  ii; 
this  narrative: 


From  the  Bishop 
of  Kilmore  and 
others. 


Importance  of 
converting  tho 
Popish  naliveb. 


**  To  his  Grace  James,  Duke  of  Ormonde,  Lord  Lieutenant 
General,  and  General  Governor  of  Ireland, 

"  The  humble  Memorial  of  several  of  the  nobility  oi 

Ireland,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  and  several  oi 

the  gentlemen  and  clergymen  of  that  kingdom : 

"  Whereas  nothing  tends  more  effectually  to  promote 

the  connnon  welfare  of  Ireland,  than  the  conversion  of  the 

Popish   natives   to   the    Protestant   religion,  whereby  th^ 
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nglish  interest  \voulcl  be  better  secured,  trade  and  industry 
ncreased,  and  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  good  of  the 
rish  themselves  advanced  in  that  kingdom.  And  whereas, 
n  order  to  obtain  these  happy  ends,  several  laws  have  been 
ately  made  in  Ireland,  to  discourage  and  weaken  Popery  in 
lat  kingdom ;  and  one  statute  particularly  hath  been  en- 
ded to  prevent  the  succession  of  Popish  clergy,  by  virtue 
vhereof  the  number  of  Popish  priests  is  already  sensibly 
ecreased  in  it ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  in  some  counties, 
he  whole  succession  may  be  extinct  within  a  few  years. 
\.nd  whereas  the  natives,  where  trial  hath  been  made,  have 
xpressed  great  satisfaction  upon  hearing  divine  service  per- 
jrmed  in  their  own  tongue.  And,  lastly,  whereas  there 
re  no  printed  books  of  religion  (except  a  very  few  Bibles 
nd  Common  Prayer  Books)  now  extant  in  Irish,  therefore.  Proposals  for 
lat  our  pure  and  holy  religion  may  be  propagated  among  ^""^^"^  '"^  '®™ 
lem,  by  evangelical  and  religious  means,  and  that  so  many 
ouls  may  not  be  abandoned  to  utter  ignorance,  infidelity, 
nd  barbarity,  on  the  one  side,  or  left  a  prey  to  deceivers,  on 
le  other,  it  is  humbly  proposed  as  followeth : 

"  1st.  That   some   numbers  of   New^   Testaments   and  By  panting  books 

in  Tiish ; 

ommon  Prayer  Books,  Catechisms,  and  expositions  thereon, 
Vhole  Duty  of  Man^  and  select  sermons  upon  the  principal 
oints  of  religion,  be  translated  and  printed  in  the  Irish 
laracter  and  tongue ;  in  order  to  which,  the  only  set  of 

ish  characters,  now  in  Britain,  is  bought  already ;  and 
lat  those  books  be  distributed  in  the  Irish  families  that 
m  read,  but  especially  be  given  to  such  ministers  as  shall 

deavour  to  convert  them,   and  to  give  them  a  true  and 

actical  sense  of  religion. 
"  2nd.  That  the  whole  nation  may  in  time  be  made  By  erecting 

schools ; 

)th  Protestant  and  English,  that  charity-schools  be  erected 
every  parish  in  Ireland,  for  the  instruction   of  the   Irish 

lildren,  gratis,  in  the  English  tongue,  and  the  catechism 

id  religion  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
"3rd.  That  in  order  to  the  carrying  on  the  foregoing  By  incorporating 

3signs,  in  the  preceding  or  any  other  methods  that  shall 
thought  requisite  to  promote  the  same,  a  charter  be  sued 

it  from  her  Majesty,  constituting  an  incorporated  society 

■  the  well-disposed  to  so  good  a  work,  consisting  of  the 
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By  petition  to 
her  Alajesty. 


Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland  as  president,  the  archbishop^ 
and  bishops,  some  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry  o^ 
Ireland;  empowering  them  to  take  subscriptions,  receive 
benefactions,  make  purchases,  and  hold  courts  and  con-l 
sultations  for  the  more  effectual  promoting  of  the  same. 

"  4th.  That  such  of  the  lords  archbishops  and  bishopj 
of  Ireland,  as  your  Grace  thinks  fit,  be  consulted  about  thij 
proposal ;  and  if  they  approve  of  the  same,  that  with  thei 
advice  and  concurrence,  a  petition  be  drawn  up  and  presentee 
to  her  Majesty  for  constituting  such  an  incorporated  societj 
for  converting  the  Irish  Papists. 

"  May  it  therefore  please  your  Grace  to  countenancj 
and  encourage  this  undertaking,  in  such  manner  a| 
in  your  great  wisdom  your  Grace  may  think  fit." 


Memorial  re- 
fei  red  to  the 
prelates. 


The  duke  received  the  memorial  with  kindness 
and  promised  all  reasonable  encouragement.     An^ 
being  at  the  time  in  England,  he  dispatched  it  im 
mediately  to  the  lords  justices  with  a  letter  in  it 
favour,  desiring  that  it  might  be  submitted  to  thl 
lord  primate  and  the  archbishops  and  bishops  the] 
in  Dublin,  for  their  opinion  of  the  usefulness  of  th| 
work  and  of  the  fit  manner  for  proposing  it  to  h< 
Majesty.      The    prelates    expressed    themselves   ii 
approbation  of  the  undertaking,  but  intimated  thj 
it  would  require  the  advice  and  assistance   of  tl^ 
parliament  and  convocation.     In  order,  therefore, 
prej^are  it  for  their  examination,  the  Duke  of  0^ 
monde  procured  her  Majesty's  licence  for  the  convc 
cation  to  consider,  amongst  other  things,  and  agr 
upon  the  most  proper  and  effectual  methods  for  tb 
conversion  of  the  Irish.     And   it  was  thought  ac 
visable  that  the  whole  affair  should  be  laid  befoi 
the  queen,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  her  Majestj 
countenance  and  authority,  and  thus  more  effectualj 
promoting  the  design,  and  causing  it  to  be  general] 
adopted  throughout  the  kingdom. 
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A   petition   was   accordingly  presented    to    the  Petition  pre- 
ueen,  but  embracing,  as  it  did,  the  same  topicks  as  qnJm 
le   memorial   to  the   lord   lientenant,    and    corre- 
jonding  with  it   for  the  most    part  in   substance, 
lough  with  a  diversity  of  expression,  to  recite  it 
lere  might  be  superfluous  ;  and  more  is  not  requisite 
0  be  added,  than  that  it  was  signed  by  seven  temporal 
)eers,  by  John  Hartstong,  bishop  of  Ossory,  and  by 
brty-seven  others  of  "  her  Majesty's  most  loyal  and 
nost  dutiful  subjects." 

The  subject  was  recommended  to  the  queen's  And  graciously 
ipproval  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Duke 
)f  Ormonde.  She  received  it  very  graciously,  and 
)rdered  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  report 
ipon  it.  At  the  same  time  to  obviate  objections  it 
as  thought  expedient  to  defer  any  further  progress 
n  the  affair,  till  the  sense  of  the  convocation  should 
)e  known,  and  whether  the  parliament  would  sane- 
ion  and  encourage  it. 

In  the  interval,  the  lord  primate  and  his  clergy  Missionaries  in 

_^..  T..-,  ...  .         Armagh  and 

anted  in  a  subscription  for  maintaining  two  mis-  Derry. 

ionaries  to  preach  in  Irish  to  the  Popish  inhabit- 

nts  of  the  diocese  of  Armagh ;  and  the  Bishop  of 

)eiTy  and  his  clergy  did  the  same  for  that  diocese. 

Ir.  Kichardson    also,  under  the  joatronage  of   the 

Vrchbishop  of  Dublin,  was  diligent  in  soliciting  the 

)rinting  of  Irish  Bibles,  as  also  of  the  Liturgy,  an  • 

'exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism,  and  other  useful 
reatises  in  Irish.    For  this  purpose  he  applied  to  the  Aid  given  by  the 
)0ciety    for    Promoting    Christian    Knowledge,    of  moting  christian 
rhich  he  was  a  corresponding  member :  and  which, 
n  consequence,  directed  an  edition  to  be  printed  of 
>000  copies  of  his  Short  Historij  of  the  Attempts  to 

mvert  the  Popish  Natives  of  Ireland,  with  a  view  of 
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for  the  encouragement  of  the  undertaking,  part  of 
which  was  the  erection  of  charity  schools  for  the  gratui- 
tous education  of  Irish  children  in  the  English  tongue. 
Subscriptions  were  accordingly  opened  for  the  pur- 
pose at  the  Society's  house,  in  Bartlett's  Buildings, 
and  the  consequence  was  an  edition  of  6000  copies 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  same  number 
of  the  Church  Catechism,  with  the  Irish  alphabet 
and  elements  of  the  Irish  language,  for  the  use  of 
the  charity  schools,  and  6000  copies  of  Lewis's 
£Jcvpositio}i  of  the  Church  Catechism,  translated  by 
Mr.  Richardson,  and  dedicated  by  him  to  the  excel- 
lent Mr.  Nelson.  All  these  were  printed  in  the| 
English  and  Irish  languages,  in  parallel  columns,  and 
were  distributed  partly  in  Ireland  and  partly  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 
Exertions  of  Mr.  i^  thcso  eudeavours,  durino[  his  visit  to  London,! 

Kichardson.  '  O  '■ 

Mr.  Richardson  was  assisted  by  the  services  of  Dr.| 
Swift,  out  of  respect  for  the  archbishop^  who,  how- 
ever,   looked    forward    with    some    mistrust  to    th( 
apj)roaching    parliament    and    convocation.      In 
letter  to  Dr.  Swift,  of  July  28,  1711,  he  says : 


iBentiments  of 
Archbishop  King. 


"  We  shall,  I  believe,  have  some  considerations  of  m( 
thods  to  convert  the  natives ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  it  \i 
desired  by  all  that  they  should  be  converted.     There  is 
party   among   us   that   have   little   sense  of  religion,    anc 
Opinions  divided  heartily  hate  the   Church  :   they  would  have  the  natives 

on  the  conversion  i-r»  i  ^  ii  inr>' 

of  the  Irish.  made  l^rotestants,  but  such  as  themselves ;  are  deadly  airaic 
they  should  come  into  the  Church,  because,  say  they,  thit 
would  strengthen  the  Church  too  much.  Others  woulc 
have  them  come  in,  but  can't  approve  of  the  methods  pro-l 
posed,  which  are  to  preach  to  them  in  their  own  language] 
and  have  the  service  in  Irish,  as  our  own  canons  requireJ 
So  that,  between  them,  I  am  afraid  that  little  will  be 
done^" 

=^  Swift's  ;ror/(-.9,x.]7o.  Mbul,  p.  204. 
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In   a   letter   of   September    1,    the   archbishop 
writes  thus : 

'  As  to  our  convocation,  a  letter  came  from  her  Majesty  Proceedm  sin 
ve  us  licence  to  act ;  but  it  nowise  pleased  some  people,  1711,  '  '""' 
and  so  it  was  sent  back  to  be  modelled  to  their  mind,  but 
returned  again  without  alteration.  It  came  not  to  us  till 
the  day  the  parliament  adjourned.  I  was  at  that  time 
obliged  to  attend  the  council,  there  being  a  hearing  of  the 
Quakers  against  a  bill  for  recovering  tithes.  In  my  ab- 
sence, they  adjourned  till  the  meeting  of  the  parliament, 
without  so  much  as  voting  thanks  or  appointing  a  com- 
mittee. The  things  that  displeased  some  in  the  licence 
were,  first,  that  my  lord  primate  was  not  the  sole  presi- 
dent,   so   as  to  appoint  whom  he  pleased    to    act   in  his 

bsence.     The  second  was  the  consideration  of  proper  me- 

hods  to  convert  the  natives,  against  which  some  have  set 
;hemselves  with  all  their  might.     The  third  is  what  con- 

erns  pluralities  and  residence,  w^hich  some  have  not 
)atience  to  hear  of.  The  Lower  House  seem  to  have  the 
natter  more  at  heart ;  for  they  have  appointed  committees 

uring  the  recess,  and  are  doing  something*.^'' 

It  appears,  indeed,  from  Mr.  Richardson's  narra-  And  in  parlia- 
ment. 

ive,  that  as  soon  as  the  convocation  met,  the  Lower 
louse  entered  upon  the  question  of  the  conversion 
f  the  Irish ;  but  although  the  end  proposed  was 
ighly  approved  by  every  one,  the  opinions  about 
e  means  were  very  various  and  diiferent.  And 
is  occasioned  so  much  delay,  that  the  time  for 
aking  application  to  parliament  for  carrying  on  the 
ork  was  almost  exhausted.  On  the  motion,  bow- 
er, of  a  well-wisher  to  the  design  in  the  House  of 
ommons,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
e  subject;  and  the  report  being  favourable,  a 
ries  of  corresponding  resolutions  were  agreed  to, 
d  a  bill  agreeable  to  the  resolutions  was  ordered  to 
prepared,  but  too  late  to  allow  of  its  being  trans- 

*  Swift's  Works,  x.,  p.  215. 

Q 
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Methods  agreed 
on  by  Lowei' 
House  of 
Convocation. 


Abmpt  termina- 
tion of  Mr. 
Richardson's 
account. 


Letters  from 
Archbishop  King 
to  Dr.  Swift. 


mitted  to  England,  so  that  no  further  step  could  be 
taken  by  the  parliament  in  that  session. 

The  House  of  Commons,  however,  having  given 
such  demonstration  of  their  readiness  to  countenance 
and  promote  the  undertaking,  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation,  after  a  long  and  full   consideration   of 
the  several  methods  proposed,  agreed,  on  the  25th 
of  October,  to  a  set  of  resolutions,  in   addition  to 
those  of  the  former  session,  containing  "  methods  for 
converting  the  Papists  of  Ireland  to  the  Established| 
Church."     They  also   agreed   to  the    "  heads  of  a 
canon  to  be  framed  for  regulating  the  assistants  in| 
the  conversion  of  the  Irish."     And  on  the  following 
day,  the  26tli  of  October,  they  agreed,  moreover,  U 
the  "heads  of  a  canon  to  be  framed  for  regulating 
charity-schools."     And,  in  obedience  to  an  order  o^ 
the  House,  the  prolocutor  immediately  waited  on  th( 
lords  of  the  Upper  House,  and  acquainted  them  witl 
the  proceedings  of  the  Lower  House,  and  laid  th^ 
several  resolutions  before  them,  for  their  Graces'  an( 
Lordships'  concurrence. 

Of  the  sequel  of  this  business,  Mr.  Richardson' 
narrative  gives  no  information ;  it  terminates  som( 
what  abruptly,  with  the  account  of  the  resolutioi 
of  the  Lower  House  being  carried  to  the  UppeJ 
and  adds  no  mention  of  the  manner  of  their  recej 
tion.    From  this  silence,  it  appears  to  be  the  obvioi 
inference,  that  the   resolutions  were  not  adoptej 
And  that  inference  is  confirmed  by  two  letters, 
this  season,  from  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to 
Swift,  one  dated  October  27,  1711,  the  day  aft| 
the  resolutions  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocatic 
were  laid  before  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  t] 
other  dated  November  10,  the  day  after  the  close 
the  session.     The  following  extracts  are  introduce 
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not  only  as  aatliorities  on  this  particular  question, 
but  as  serving  to  illustrate  some  other  proceedings 
of  the  convocation : 

"  Reverend  Sir,  Dublin,  Oct.  27,  1711.  Letter  of  oct.  27. 

"  I  have  before  me  yours  of  the  1st  instant,  but  have 
)een  so  employed  with  attending  parliament,  convocation, 
and  privy  council,  tbat  I  could  neither  compose  my  thouglits 
to  vs^rite,  nor  find  time.  Besides,  our  business  is  all  in  a 
iiurry ;  and  I  may  say,  in  fine,  that  things  admit  of  no 

perfect  account 

"  As  to  the  convocation,  I  told  you  formerly  how  we  other  business  in 

,,      ,  .  „  ,  .    .  ,.  convocation. 

lost  all  the  tmie  of  a  recess,  by  a  precipitate  adjournment 
made  by  five  bishops,  when  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and 
as  many  of  us  as  were  of  the  privy  council,  were  absent, 
attending  at  the  board,  upon  a  hearing  of  the  Quakers 
against  the  bill  for  recovery  of  tithes.  Since  the  meet- 
ng  of  the  parliament,  after  the  recess,  we  have  attended 
pretty  closely,  have  drawn  up  and  agreed  to  six  or  seven 
;anons,  and  have  drawn  up  a  representation  of  the  state 
f  religion,  as  to  infidelity,  heresy,  impiety,  and  Popery, 
^e  have  gone  through  likewise,  and  agreed  to  a  part  of 
his ;  but  I  doubt  we  shall  not  be  able  to  finish  it.  We 
ave  also  before  us  the  consideration  of  residence,  and 
|he  means  of  converting  Papists.  This  last  sent  up  from 
he  Lower  House.  But  I  reckon  it  not  possible  to  finish 
ese  things  this  session.  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  my 
ord  Primate's  indisposition  is  a  great  clog  to  despatch;   Effects  of  Pri- 

____  _  ^  mate  s  indisposi"* 

ut  he  is  resolved  none  else  shall  have  the  chair.     So  we  tion. 

ispense  with  many  things,  that  otherwise  I  believe  we 
ould  not.  We  had  only  two  church  bills  at  this  time ; 
e  for  unions,  which  was  thrown  out  in  our  house ;  and 
other  for  recovery  of  tithes,  which  I  understand  will  be 
rown  out  by  the  Commons.  Our  session  draws  near  an 
d,  and  everybody  is  tired  of  it. 

"  Will.  Dublin.'^'' 


Swift's  WorkSy  x.,  p.  231. 
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And  again ; 

Letter  of  Nov.  10.   "  Reverend  Sir,  Dublin^  Nov.  10,  iTll.l 

"  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  ungrateful  to  you  to  knowj 
our  session  of  parliament  ended  on  Friday  last.      .     . 

"As  to  our  convocation,  those   who  had  loitered  anc 
done  nothing  before  last  week,  pressed  on  the  represents 
tion  of  the  state  of  religion,  as  to  infidelity,  heresy,  impiety^ 
and  Popery  ;  it  will  in  some  time  be  printed.     I  had  man^ 
reasons,  but  insisted  only  on  two ;  first,  to  imputing  all 
vices  to  us,  as  if  we  were  the  worst  of  people  in  the  world 
not  allowing  any  good  among  us.     Secondly,  not  assigning 
it  a  cause  of  the  natives  continuing  Papists,  that  no  car<| 
was  ever  taken  to  preach  to  them  in  their  own  language,  oj 
translating  the    service    into    Irish.     You   will   find   thf 
matter  in  YiEYhm'^B  Reformation^  2nd  Eliz.  1560,  page  12^ 
I  was  forced  to  use  art  to  procure  this  protest  to  be  ac 
mitted,  without  which  they  would  not  have  allowed  me  tl 
offer  reasons,  as  I  had  cause  to  believe. 

"  Both  the  parliament  and  convocation  have  been 
ordered,  as  to  make  us  appear  the  worst  people  in  tl 
world,  disloyal  to  her  Majesty,  and  enemies  to  the  Churcl 
and  I  suspect,  with  a  design  to  make  us  appear  unwortl 
to  have  any  countenance  or  preferment  in  our  natii 
country.  When  the  representation  is  printed,  I  will, 
you  think  it  worth  your  while,  send  you  my  protest, 
agreed  likewise  on  some  canons,  of  no  great  moment,  ai 
some  forms  of  prayer,  and  forms  of  receiving  Papists,  ai 
sectaries;  which,  I  think,  are  too  strait.  I  brought  in| 
paper  about  residence  ;  but  there  was  no  time  to  consider 
nor  that  which  related  to  the  means  of  converting  Papisj 
I  did  not  perceive  any  zeal  that  way.  A  great  part  of 
representation  relates  to  sectaries ;  and  many  things,  in 
whole,  seem  to  me  not  defensible.  I  told  you  before,  he 
we  lost  six  weeks  during  the  adjournment  of  the  pari 
ment ;  and  since  it  sat,  we  could  only  meet  in  the  aft| 
noon,  and  I  was  frequently  in  council ;  so  that  I 
neither  present  when  it  was  brought  into  the  house,  wlj 
it  passed  for  the  most  part,  or  was  sent  down  in  parcels, 
foul  rased  papers,  that  I  could  not  well  read,  if  I  had  I 
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opportunity;  and  never  heard  it  read  through  before  it 
passed.^"" 

Thus    the  measures,    proposed    by   the    Lower  R^char^son^"^* 
House,  were  not  adopted  by  the  Upper  House  of  pianofconyert- 

r  J  rr  ing  native  Irish. 

Convocation,  partly  for  want  of  time,  and  partly, 
as  should  seem,  for  want  of  zealous  affection  to  the 
undertaking. 

Mr.  Richardson's  subsequent  "  Proposal  for  Con- 
verting the  Popish  natives  of  Ireland,"  failed  after 
the  like  manner  and  from  the  same  cause.  The  truth 
appears  to  be,  that  the  subject  was  neither  put 
forward  nor  cordially  espoused  by  the  governing 
powers;  and  that  Mr.  Richardson,  highly  merito- 
rious as  he  was  for  his  zeal  and  his  exertions,  was 
not  qualified  to  carry  the  enterprise  into  effect.  The 
proper  solution  of  the  problem  is  in  all  probability 
furnished  by  a  letter  of  Archbishop  King,  addressed 
to  ISIr.  Annesley  on  the  18th  of  November,  1712, 
and  to  be  found  in  his  MS.  Correspondence : 

"  As  to  that  part  of  your  letter,  which  relates  to  my  Letter  of  Arch- 
opinion   concerning   Mr.    Richardson^s   project   about   the   Nov.  is,  1711. 
Irish  tongue  for  converting  the  natives  of  Ireland,  I  con-   J^e  undertaking. 
fess  to  you,  if  I  could  have  helped  it,  it  should  not  have 
been  Mr.  Richardson''s,  or  any  private  man^s.     But  I  de- 
sire you  to  distinguish  between  the  matter  itself,  and  as  it 
is  undertaken  by  him.     As  to  the  matter  itself,  I  have  had 
many  thoughts  about  it,  which  in  my  own  justification  I 
communicated  at  large  to  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 
York.     I  suppose  you  are  well  acquainted  with  his  Grace  ; 
and,    if  you   will  give   yourself  the  trouble  to   discourse 
him  on  this  subject,  I  persuade  myself  his  Grace  will  give 
you  full  satisfaction. 

"As  to  Mr.  Richardson's  undertaking   it,   I  may  put   insufficiency  of 

.      -       ,  ,  ,  .  .  "^     ^  Mr.  Richardson 

you  m  mmd,  that  when  a  thmg  is  proper  and  ht  to   be   for  the  under- 
lone,  and  they,  whose  duty  it  is  to  do  it,  neglect  or  refuse   *^^^"^' 
)  concern  themselves,  others  that  are  zealous,  and  not  so 
^  Swift,  x.,  p.  236. 
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wary,  will  generally  intermeddle  with  it.  The  case  was  so 
in  the  Reformation :  and  God  sometimes  blesses  such 
endeavours.  But  there  are  always,  when  the  case  is  thus, 
great  irregularities  and  imperfections  in  the  performance, 
and  the  work  often  miscarries  ;  and  the  evils  become  worse 
than  they  were,  and  more  desperate.  If  the  bishops  of 
Ireland  had  heartily  and  unanimously  come  into  this  work, 
and  the  government  had  given  it  countenance,  certain 
methods  might  in  my  opinion  have  been  taken,  that,  with 
due  encouragement  from  the  parliament,  would  have  had 
great  effect  towards  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  and 
making  them  good  Protestants,  and  sincere  in  the  English 
interest.  But  what  success  it  may  have  in  the  hands  of  a 
private  man,  without  such  evident  encouragement,  nay, 
under  the  manifest  disapprobation  of  most  of  those  who 
are  able  to  give  it  life,  I  believe  it  not  difficult  to  guess.^' 

In  the  end,  nothing   was  effected  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  Mr.  Richardson's  project  for  the  I 
conversion  of  the  Popish  natives  of  Ireland  to  the 
Protestant  faith.     Whatever   might  have  been  his 
own  wishes  and  efforts,  and  however  they  may  havel 
been  aided  by  other  individuals,  they  did  not  receive] 
the  cordial  support  of  those  in  authority.     And  it  is 
a  remarkable  opinion,  which  was  expressed  by  Arch- 
bishop King  in  an  unpublished  letter  of  the  date  oi 
July  21,  1724,  applicable  to  this,  as  well  as  to  othei 
cases :  "  It  is  plain  to  me  by  the  methods  that  have 
been  taken  since  the  Reformation,  and  which  are  yet 
pursued  by  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers 
that  there  never  was  nor  is  any  design  that  all  shouh 
be  Protestants." 


The  canons  of 
1711. 


With  respect  to  the  other  measures  of  the  con] 
vocation  of  1711,  the  canons,  which  are  mentione( 
as  having  been  agreed  to,  relate  chiefly  to  proceed] 
ings  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  have  no  special 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  in  the  disi 
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charge  of  their  ministerial  function.  They  are  five 
in  number,  and  are  appended  to  the  canons  of  1634, 
in  the  larger  editions  of  the  Irish  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  These  are  the  last  acts  of  the  Irish  con- 
vocation, which  has,  since  that  period,  had  no  licence 
to  meet  and  deliberate,  although,  from  some  corre-  no  subsequent 
spondence  of  Dr.  Swift  with  the  Archbishop  of  ''°"^'''''' '•""• 
Dublin,  Archdeacon  Walls,  and  Dr.  Synge,  in 
October,  1713,  wlien  a  project  was  in  agitation  for 
electing  him  prolocutor,  it  seems  that  a  meeting  of 
the  convocation  was  expected''. 

That  a  meetino:  of  convocation  was  at  that  time  convocation  con- 

'-'  templated  in 

contemplated,   appears  also   from   a   letter  of   the  1^13. 

archbishop,  dated  September  22, 1713,  and  addressed 

to  Sir  John  Stanley,  on  occasion  of  the  Duke  of 

Shrewsbury's   appointment   to   be   lord   lieutenant. 

"  I  believe,"  says  the  archbishop,  "  it  may  be  of  use 

to  put  his  Grace  in  mind  of  our  convocation,  which  it 

is  expected  will  sit  with  the  parliament ;  and  what 

is  to  be  done  about  it.     In  the  last  convocation,  in 

obedience  to  her  Majesty's  licence,  we  agreed  on 

several  canons,  and  on  several  forms  of  receiving 

penitents,  and  other  matters,  which  were  returned  to 

his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  to  lay  before  her 

Majesty  for  her  confirmation ;  but  we  have  not  yet 

had  any  account  of  them.    Now,  it  may  not  perhaps 

appear    very   congruous   that    a    new   convocation 

should  sit,  and  go  upon  business,  before  her  Majesty 

either  approve  or  disapprove  what  was  done  by  the 

last.     I  believe,  therefore,  it  would  be  very  grateful, 

if  her  Majesty's  pleasure  might  be  known  as  to  what 

is  past,  before  the  convocation  fall  on  anything  new.  Not  assembled. 

Mr.  Southwell,  I  am  of  opinion,  can  give  you  the 

best  light  on  this  affair."     But  the  expectation  of  a 

7  Swift's  WorkSyK.,  337,  340. 
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convocation  seems  not  to  have  been  encouraged ; 
since,  in  a  letter  of  November  14,  the  same  year  as 
the  above.  Archbishop  King  writes  to  Mr.  Southwell, 
"  as  to  our  convocation  business,  I  despair  of  it,  for 
the  reasons  you  gave  me." 

That,  however,  is  especially  remarkable  which 
the  archbishop  says  in  his  letter  to  Sir  John  Stan- 
ley, concerning  the  Queen's  non-confirmation  of  the 
canons  of  1711,  and  of  the  several  forms  of  prayer, 
at  the  same  time  agreed  on. 
confii-mation  of  ^g  ^q  q^q  cauous,  thov  havo  been  annexed  in  the 

the  canons  of  171  !•  •' 

Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  those  of  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  I.,  with  the  title  "  Constitutions  and 
Canons  Ecclesiastical,  treated   upon  by  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops,  and  the  rest  of  the  Clergy  of 
Ireland,  and  agreed  upon  by  the  Queen's  Majesty's 
licence  in  their  Synod,  begun  and  holden  at  Dublin, 
anno  domini   1711,  and  in  the  tenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  Anne,  &c."     And  this, 
mutatis  mutandis,  is  a  copy  of  the  title  of  those  oj 
1634.     And  whereas  there  is  a'nnexed  to  this  title, 
and  prefixed  to  the  canons  of  1634,  the  royal  assent 
and  ratification  of  King  Charles;  those  of  1711  are 
prefaced  by  Queen    Anne's   royal   approbation,    to 
which,  however,  no  date  is  affixed  in  the  ordinar 
modern  editions  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book.    Fro: 
the    foregoing    evidence,    supplied    by   Archbisho 
King's  Correspondence,  this  approbation  must  havi 
been  given  at  a  date  subsequent  to  the  22nd  Se] 
tember,  1713 ;  were  it  not  that  conflicting  evidenci 
is  supplied  by  a  folio  Prayer  Book  printed  by  Grier- 
son,   in  Dublin,  1721,  in  which  is  contained  Queei 
Anne's  formal  approbation  of  them,  dated  in  1711 
It  is  strange  that  the  royal  approbation,  if  given  a1 
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that  time,  should  have  been  unknown,  two  years  ^"^^g'^Jj'Jr'fyer 

later,  to  the  archbishop.  then  agreed  on. 

As  to  the  forms  of  prayer  agreed  on  by  the  con- 
vocation of  1711,  they  are  three:  one  for  "the 
visitation  of  prisoners"  in  general ;  one  for  "  pri- 
soners under  sentence  of  death  ;"  and  a  third  for 
"  imprisoned  debtors."  These,  which  are  inserted  in 
the  Irish  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  after  the  occasional 
national  forms,  have  a  title  corresponding  with  that 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  canons ;  but  in  the  ordinary 
editions  they  have  no  declaration  of  royal  approba- 
tion. It  appears,  however,  from  the  same  folio 
Common  Prayer  Book,  Dublin,  1721,  that  this  addi- 
tion was  approved,  not  by  the  king,  but  by  the  lord 
ieutenant  and  council,  in  1714,  after  the  following 
manner : 

"  Shrewsbury. 

"  Ordered,  that  the  form  of  prayer  for  the  visitation 
of  prisoners,  treated  upon  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
and  the  rest  of  the  clergy  of  this  kingdom,  and  agreed  upon 
by  her  Majesty^s  licence  in  their  Synod,  holden  at  Dublin, 
in  the  year  1711,  be  printed  and  annexed  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  pursuant  to  her  Majesty's  directions. 
Given  at  the  Council  Chamber,  in  Dublin,  the  13th  day  of 
April,  1714. 

"  Tho.  Armagh.  Rich.  Cox. 

Con.  Phipps,  Cane.  Robt.  Doyne. 

KiLDARE.  Rob.  Rochfort. 

Mount  Alexander.  P.  Savage. 

Abercorn.  Theoph.  Butler. 

W.  Kildare.  J.  Stanley. 

Edw.  Down  &  Connor.  W.  Steuart." 
Cha.  Fielding. 
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Section  VII. 

Bevhal  of  the  Business  of  the  First-Fruits.     Negotiation  of\ 
Dr.  Swift  with  Mr.  Harley.     His  Memorial.     Petitions  \ 
to  the  Queen.     Account  of  the  Crown-Rent.     Success  oj 
the  Memorial.     Grant  of  the  First-Fruits.     Merit  of  it  I 
due  to  the  Queen,     Grant  confirmed  hy  King  George  I. 
Influence  of  Dr.  Swift.     His  exclusion  from  an  E7iglish\ 
Bishoprick.      Impediments    to    his  preferment.      Madei 
Dean  of  St.  PatricJc's.     Dean  Stearne  made  Bishop  oj 
Dromore,      Dean    Swiff s    Conduct    in    the    Dea^iergA 
Character  of  Bishop  Stearne.     Archbishop  King'^s  highl 
esteem  for  him.     Notice  of  Dr.  Parnell.     His  promotionX 
to    the   Archdeaconry   of  Clogher.     Archbishop   King'' 
early  patronage  of  him.     His  Life.,  hy  Goldsmith  am 
Johnson.     Commendation  of  Bishop  Stearne.,  hy  Arch 
hishop  King  and  Dean  Swift. 

In  1708  the  question  of  giving  the  first-fruits  to  th( 
clergy,  which  had  slumbered  since  1704,  was  revived^ 
but  still  failed  for  a  considerable  time  of  being  satis^ 
factorily  adjusted,  through  the  passiveness,  as  shouk 
seem,  and  indisposition  of  the  lord  treasurer,  th( 
Earl  of  Godolphin,  who  was  discontented  with  th( 
result  of  the  former  similar  grant  to  the  Englisl 
clergy,  or  through  the  indifference  and  want  oi 
energy  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  lord  lieutenanj 
of  Ireland^  Lord  Pembroke,  indeed,  being  about  t( 
quit  the  chief  government  of  Ireland,  in  Novembei 
1708,  care  was  taken  to  remind  him  of  the  businesi 
before  he  went  out  of  office :  but  it  was  at  the  samJ 
time  said  to  be  needless,  for  his  Excellency  had  it  aj 
heart,  and  the  thing  was  reported  to  be  donel  0| 
this  he  sent  immediate  notice  to  Dr.  Swift,  whJ 
communicated  the  intelligence  to  the  Archbishop  oj 

*  Swift's  fVorks,  x.,  pp.  57,  58.  ^  Ibid,  p.  70. 
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Dublin  in  January,  1709^  The  archbishop,  like- 
wise, in  his  answer  of  February  the  1  Otb,  says :  "  I 
md  a  letter  from  my  Lord  Pembroke,  wherein  he 
told  me  the  first-fruits  and  twentieth  parts  were 
granted,  and  that  my  lord  lieutenant,"  meaning  his 
successor,  the  Earl  of  Wharton,  "  will  bring  over  the 
queen's  letter  for  them.  I  returned  him  my  thanks, 
and  as  soon  as  the  order  comes,  he  will  have  a 
publick  acknowlegment^" 

But  in  a  subsequent  letter  of  March  the  12th,  progress  of  the 

^  business. 

the  archbishop  says : 

"  The  business  of  the  twentieth  parts  and  first-fruits  is 
till  on  the  anvil.  We  are  given  to  understand,  that  her 
Majesty  designs,  out  of  her  royal  bounty,  to  make  a  grant  of 
them  for  charitable  uses ;  and  that  it  is  designed  this  grant 
hould  come  over  with  his  Excellency  the  lord  lieutenant. 
The  bishops  in  this  town  (Dublin)  at  present  thought  it 
easonable  to  apprise  his  Excellency  of  the  affair,  and  to 
ddress  him  for  his  favour  in  it,  which  accordingly  is  done 
3y  this  post.  We  have  sent  with  this  address  the  repre- 
sentation made  at  first  to  her  Majesty  about  it,  the  reference 
;o  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue  here,  and  their  report, 
iogether  with  the  memorial  to  the  Lord  Pembroke.  In  that 
here  is  mention  of  the  state  of  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  as 
^  specimen  of  the  condition  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  by 
fvhich  it  will  appear  how  much  we  stand  in  need  of  such  a 

wr 

As  to  the  grant,  which  Lord  Pembroke  had  ^S^p"^""* 
dleged  to  have  been  passed,  "  and  afterwards  took  ^''°^^- 
;he  compliment  Dr.  Swift  made  him  upon  it,"  it 
ippeared,  on  the  doctor's  inquiry  at  the  treasury, 
:hat  there  w^ere  never  any  orders  for  such  a  grant: 
md  his  Lordship's  only  explanation  was,  "  that  he 
lad  been  promised  he  should  carry  over  the  grant 
ivhen  he  returned  to  Ireland'."     "  It  is  wonderful," 

Swift's  TVorks,  x.,  p.  74.  "*  Ibid,  p.  82.         ^  Ibid,  p.  87. 

« Ibid,  p.  94. 
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adds  Dr.  Swift,  in  relating  this  explanation  to  Arch- 
bishop King,  "  that  a  great  minister  should  make  no 
difference  between  a  grant  and  a  promise  of  a  grant." 
Such  a  failure,  however,  of  their  hopes  having  been 
ascertained  in  that  quarter,  the  only  resource  ap- 
peared to  be  w^ith  the  new  lord  lieutenant.  But 
neither  the  address  of  the  bishops,  nor  a  personal 
solicitation  from  Dr.  Swift  on  behalf  of  the  clergy, 
produced  any  better  effect,  than  a  cool  expression  of  | 
a  favourable  disposition,  followed  by  a  hasty  and| 
abrupt  breaking  off  of  the  discoursed 

And  so  the  matter  rested  till  the  81st  of  August,! 
1710,  when  the  bishops  in  Dublin  being  of  opinion] 
that   a   convenient  opportunity  had  arisen  for  re- 
newing the  application  in  a  more  auspicious  quarter,! 
and  the  Bishops  of  Ossory  and  Killaloe  being  at  the| 
time  in  London,  a  request  was  conveyed  to  them  b] 
the  Archbishops  of  Armagh,  Dublin,   and   Cashel,| 
and  the  Bishops  of  Meath,  Kildare,  and  Killala,  "  t( 
take  on  them  the  solicitation  of  that  affair,  and  t( 
use  such  proper  methods  and  applications  as  they  ii 
their    prudence    should    judge    most    likely   to    b( 
effectual."     With  them  Dr.  Swift  was  associated,  ii^ 
persuasion  of  his  "  diligence  and  good  affection ;"  am 
to  him  was  committed  the  management  of  the  busi^ 
ness,  if  the  two  bishops  should  have  left   Londoi 
before  it  was  effected. 

This  proving  to  be  the  fact.  Dr.  Swift  deterj 
mined  on  applying  to  Mr.  Harley,  by  whom  all 
affairs  in  the  treasury  were  said  to  be  governed  | 
and  accordingly  procured  an  interview,  which  led  t^ 
his  succeeding  well-known  familiarity  with  one  whoi 
he  has  described  as  "  the  nation's  great  support." 

This  interview  will  be  most  satisfactorily  reporte 

Swift's  Works,  x.,  p.  95. 
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in  the  narrator's  own  language,  as  contained  in  a 
letter  from  London,  October  10,  1710,  addressed  to 
Archbishop  King : 

"As  soon  as  I  received  the  packets,   I  went  to  wait  s^"t''to''*JJ5?ch-'^' 
upon   Mr.   Harley.     I  had  prepared  him  before  by  another  bishop  King,  oct. 
hand,  where  he  was  very  intimate,  and  got  myself  repre- 
sented (which  I  might  justly  do)  as  one  extremely  ill-used 
by  the   last   ministry,    after   some   obligations,   because    I 
refused  to  go  certain  lengths  they  would  have  me.     This 
happened  to  be,  in  some  sort,  Mr.  Harley's  own  case.    He  had 
heard  very  often  of  me,  and  received  me  with  the  greatest 
marks  of  kindness  and  esteem,  as  I  w^as  whispered  that  he 
would;  and  the  more,  upon  the  ill-usage   I  had  met  with. 
I  sat  with  him  two  hours  among  company,  and  two  hours 
we  were  alone;  where  I  gave  him  a  history  of  the  whole 
business,  and  the  steps  that  had  been  made  in  it,  which  he 
heard  as  I  could  wish,  and  promised  with  great  readiness  ^[se?assM^ce. 
his  best  credit  to  effect  it.     I  mentioned  the  difficulties  we 
had  met  with  from  lords  lieutenants  and  their  secretaries, 
who  would  not  suffer  others  to  solicit,   and  neglected   it 
themselves.     He  fell  in  with  me  entirely,  and  said,  neither 
they  nor    himself  should  have   the  merit  of  it,    but  the 
queen,  to  whom  he  would  show  my  memorial  with  the  first 
opportunity,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  have  it  done  in  this 
interregnum.    I  said,  '  it  was  a  great  encouragement  to  the 
bishops,  that  he  was  in  the  treasury,  whom  they  knew  to 
have  been  the  chief  adviser  of  the  queen  to  grant  the  same 
favour  in  England;  that  the  honour  and  merit  of  this  would 
certainly  be  his,  next  the  queen's ;  but  that  it  was  nothing 
to  him,  who  had  done  so  much  greater  things,  and  that,  for 
my  part,  I  thought  he  was  obliged  to  the  clergy  of  Ireland 
for  giving  him  an  occasion   of  gratifying  the  pleasure  he 
took  in  doing  good  to  the  Church.'     He  received  my  com- 
pliment extremely  well,  and  renewed  his  promises.*" 

Dr.  Swift  adds,  that,  besides  the  first-fruits,  he  Noticeofthe 

crown-rents. 

told  Mr.  Harley  of  the  crown-rents,  and  showed  the 
nature  and  value  of  them ;  but  said,  his  opinion 
was  that  the  convocation  had  not  mentioned  them 
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in  their  petition  to  the  Queen,  delivered  to  Lord 
Wharton  with  the  address,  because  they  thought  the 
times  would  not  then  bear  it ;  but  that  he  looked 
upon  himself  to  have  a  discretionary  power  to  solicit  I 
it  in  so  favourable  a  juncture.     He  had  two  memo- 
rials ready  of  his  own  drawing  up,  as  short  as  possi- 
ble, showing  the  nature  of  the  things,  and  how  long 
it  had  been  depending,  &c.     One  of  these  memorials! 
had  a  paragraph  at  the  end  relating  to  the  crown- 
rents  ;  the  other  had  none :    ''  In  case  he  had  waved  I 
the  motion  of  the  crown-rents,"  continues  the  nar- 
rator, "  I  would  have  given  him  the  last;  but  I  gave 
him   the   other,    which   he    immediately  read,    and 
promised  to  second  both,  with  his  best  offices,  to  the 
Queen.     As  I  have  placed  that  paragraph  in  my 
memorial,  it  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  possibly  do| 
good.    However,  I  beg  your  Grace  to  say  nothing  oi 
it;  but,  if  it  dies,  let  it  die  in  silence;  we  must  take| 
up  with  what  can  be  got^" 

A  transcript  of  this  memorial  is  requisite,  notl 
only  for  completing  the  account  of  this  transaction, 
but  as  subservient  to  the  general  history  of  the 
Irish  Church;  and  it  is  accordingly  annexed  at| 
length : 

"A  Memorial  of  Dr.  Swift  to  Mr.  Harley,  about  thi 
First-Fruits,  presented  October  7,  1710. 

"  In  Ireland,  hardly  one  parish  in  ten  has  any  glebe,! 
and  the  rest  very  small  and  scattered,  except  a  very  few,| 
and  these  have  seldom  any  houses. 

"  There   are,    in   proportion,    more   impropriations 
Ireland  than  in  England,  which,  added  to  the  poverty  oi 
the  country,  make  the  livings  of  very  small  and  uncertaii 
value,  so  that  five  or  six  are  often  joined  to  make  a  reveni 
of  50/.  per  annum ;  but  these  have  seldom  above  one  churcl 
in  repair,  the  rest  being  destroyed  by  frequent  wars,  &c. 

«  Swift's  JForJcs,  x.,  pp.  180,  131. 
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"  The  clerg^'-,  for  want  of  glebes,  are  forced,  in  their  ciergy  forced  to 
own  or  neighbouring  parish,  to  take  farms,  to  live  at  rack-  ^""^^  ^'"'"'^' 
rents. 

"  The  queen  having  some  years  since  remitted  the  first-  The  queen  so- 
fruits  to  the  clergy  of  England,  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  being  g,!In^t  the  iTrst-" 
then    in   London,   did  petition  her  Majesty  for  the  same  ^^^^^^' 
favour  in  behalf  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland,   and  received  a 
gracious  answer.     But  this  affair,   for  want  of  soliciting, 
was  not  brought  to  an  issue  during  the  governments  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormonde  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

"  Upon  the  Earl  of  Wharton's  succeeding:,   Dr.   Swift  Application  to 

^     1        1       1        T    •       1     1  •  -1  -..  X     the  Earl  of 

(who  had  solicited  this  matter  in  the  preceding  government)  wharton. 
was  desired  by  the  bishops  of  Ireland  to  apply  to  his  Excel- 
lency, who  thought  fit  to  receive  the  motion  as  wholly  new, 
and  that  he  could  not  consider  it  till  he  were  fixed  in  the 
government,  and  till  the  same  applications  were  made  him 
as  had  been  to  his  predecessors.  Accordingly  an  address 
was  delivered  to  his  Lordship,  with  a  petition  to  the  queen.  Petition  to  the 
and  a  memorial  annexed  from  both  houses  of  convocation; 
but  a  dispute  happening  in  the  Lower  House,  wherein  his 
chaplain  was  concerned,  and  which  was  represented  by  the 
said  chaplain  as  an  affront  designed  to  his  Excellency,  who 
was  pleased  to  understand  and  report  it  so  to  the  court,  the 
convocation  was  suddenly  prorogued,  and  all  further 
thoughts  about  the  first-fruits  let  fall  as  desperate. 

"  The  subject  of  the  petition  was  to  desire  that  the  subject  of  it. 
twentieth  parts  might  be  remitted  to  the  clergy,  and  the 
first-fruits  made  a  fund  for  purchasing  glebes  and  impropria- 
tions, and  rebuilding  churches. 

"  The  twentieth  parts  are  twelve  pence  in  the  pound,  Account  of  the 

•1  n  p-n  1      '         '      1   ^  r  i  twentieth  parts ; 

paid  annually  out  oi  all  ecclesiastical  benehces,  as  they  were 
valued  at  the  Reformation.  They  amount  to  about  500/. 
per  annum ;  but  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  queen,  after 
the  officers  and  other  charges  are  paid,  though  much  trouble 
and  vexation  to  the  clergy. 

"  The  first-fruits  paid  by  incumbents  upon  their  promo-  And  of  the  first- 
tion  amounted  to  450/.  per  annum ;  so  that  her  Majesty,  in 
remitting  about  1000/.  per  annum  to  the  clergy,  w^ll  really 
lose  not  above  500/. 

"  Upon  August  31,  1710,  the  two  houses  of  convocation  Powcrgivenby 
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the  bishops  to  Dr.  being  met  to  be  further  prorogued,  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  conceiving  there  was  now  a  favourable  jucture  to 
resume  their  applications,  did,  in  their  private  capacities, 
sign  a  power  to  the  said  Dr.  Swift  to  solicit  the  remitting 
of  the  first-fruits  and  twentieth  parts. 

"  But  there  is  a  greater  burden  than  this,  and  almost  as 
intolerable,  upon  several  of  the  clergy  in  Ireland ;  the 
easing  of  which  the  clergy  only  looked  on  as  a  thing  to  be 
wished,  without  making  it  part  of  their  petition. 

"  The  queen  is  impropriator  of  several  parishes,  and 
the  incumbent  pays  her  half-yearly  a  rent,  generally  to  the  | 
third  part  of  the  real  value  of  the  living,  and  sometimes 
half.  Some  of  these  parishes  (yielding  no  income  to  the 
vicar),  by  the  increase  of  graziers,  are  seized  on  by  the 
crown,  and  cannot  pay  the  reserved  rent.  The  value  of  all 
these  impropriations  are  about  2,000/.  per  annum  to  her 
Majesty. 

"  If  the  queen  would  graciously  please  to  bestow  like- 
wise these  impropriations  to  the  Church,  part  to  be  remitted  I 
to  the  incumbent,  where  the  rent  is  large  and  the  living 
small,  and  the  rest  to  be  laid  out  in  buying  glebes  and  im- 
propriations and  building  churches,  it  would  be  a  most 
pious  and  seasonable  bounty. 

"  The  utmost  value  of  the  twentieth  parts,  first-fruits,  I 
and  crown-rents,  is  ^,000/.  per  annum,  of  which  about] 
500/.  per  annum  is  sunk  among  officers,  so  that  her  Majesty, 
by  this  great  benefaction,  would  lose  but  2,500/.  per  annum." 


Value  of  the 
grant  sought. 


Successful  conse-         Wltli  I'espect  to  the  consequences  of  this  memo- 

quencesof  the  ,  .  h_  i 

memorial.  Hal,  In  a  letter  from   London,   November  4,   1710, 

Dr.  Swift  informed  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  thati 
"  Mr.  Harley  had  given  him  leave  to  acquaint  the! 
lord  primate  and  his  Grace,  that  the  queen  had! 
granted  the  first-fruits  and  twentieth  parts  to  thel 
clergy  of  Ireland;"  the  motion  about  the  crown-l 
rents  seems  to  have  died  in  silence:  that  "thel 
bishops  were  to  be  made  a  corporation  for  the  dis-| 
posal  of  the  first-fruits,  and  that  the  twentieth  parte 
were  to  be  remitted:"  that  "he  had  all  the  reasoi 
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in  the  world  to  be  satisfied  with  Mr.  Harley's  con- 
duct in  this  whole  affair:"  that  "  in  three  days  he 
spoke  of  it  to  the  queen,  and  gave  her  Dr.  Swift's 
memorial,  and  so  continued  until  he  got  her  grant:" 
that  '*  the  queen  was  resolved  to  have  the  whole 
merit  of  this  affair  to  herself:"  that  "  Mr.  Harley 
advised  her  to  it;  and,  next  to  her  Majesty,  he  was 
the  only  person  to  be  thanked'." 

In  the  end,   the  warrant  was   drawn,  January,  Grant  of  first- 
1711,  in   order  to  a  patent;    and  the  patent  was 
completed  February  the  7th,  of  the  same  year.     It 
exonerated  the  clergy   of  Ireland  from  paying  the  1 

twentieth  parts,  and  it  gave  the  first-fruits,  payable 
out  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  to  Narcissus,  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  ;  Sir  Constantino  Phipps,  Lord 
Chancellor;  William,  archbishop  of  Dublin;  Wil- 
liam, archbishop  of  Cashel ;  John,  archbishop  of 
Tuam;  the  Bishops  of  Meath,  Kildare,  and  several 
other  bishops,  and  other  persons,  in  trust,  to  be 
applied  for  ever  towards  purchasing  glebes,  and 
building  houses,  and  buying  impropriations  for  the 
clergy. 

In   his   speech  to    parliament,  July,  1711,   the  [^^P^^^f^^'j^^^^^^^ 

>uke  of  Ormonde,  who  had  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Duke  of  Or- 
monde. 

harton  in  the  chief  government,  mentioned  the 
grants  of  the  crown,  but  did  not  assume  to  himself 
Luy  merit  in  procuring  them ;  nor  so  much  as  insi- 
Luated,  by  any  intimation,  that  they  were  made  on 
lis  motion.  Nevertheless,  both  in  the  House  of 
jords  and  in  the  convocation  an  effort  was  made 
for  ascribing  the  whole  merit  to  his  Grace,  and,  in 
Fact,  both  their  addresses  bestowed  on  him  a  share  of 
[he  commendation.  In  conclusion,  all  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  agreed  to  return  thanks  to  the 

^  Swift's  Works,  x.,  p.  189. 
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t?Mr^uariT^  Lord  Ti'easurer  Harley  by  a  letter,  signed  by  all  the 
prelates  who  were  at  that  time  in  Dublin,  under  a 
conviction,  that,  next  to  her  Majesty's  native  bounty 
and  zeal  for  the  Church,  this  favour  was  due  to  his 
lordship's  mediation'".  The  acknowledgment  was 
forthwith  transmitted ;  and  that,  together  with  a 
special  communication  to  the  like  effect  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  produced  from  Dr.  Swift 
the  following  account,  dated  London,  Aug.  15,  1711, 
of  a  visit  made  by  him  the  day  before  to  the  lord| 
treasurer : 

Merit  of  the  "  I  read  to  him  that  part  of  your  Grace''s  letter,  which! 

qlieen.  "®  ^    ®    Gxpresses  your  Grace's  respects  to  him,  and  he  received  them| 
perfectly  well.     He  told  me  '  he  had  lately  received  a  letter 
from  the  bishops  of  Ireland,  subscribed,  as  I  remember,  by| 
seventeen,  acknowledging  his  favour  about  the  first-fruits.' 
I   told   his  lorship  that  'some  people  in  Ireland  doubtec 
whether  the  queen  had  granted  them  before  the  Duke  oi 
Ormonde  was  declared  lieutenant."*     '  Yes,'  he  said,  '  sure 
remember  it  was  immediately  on  my  application.*     I  saidJ 
'  I   heard   the   duke   himself  took  no   merit   on  that  ac-| 
count.'     He   answered,    '  No,    he  was    sure   he    did  not 
he  was  the  honestest  gentleman  alive :  but,'  said  he,   '  ij 
is   the   queen  that  did  it,  and   she  alone  shall   have   tli^ 
merit  ^\"' 

Thus  was  finally  and  happily  completed  a  meal 
sure,  disinterestedly  designed  and  accomplished  fol 
the   benefit   of  the   Church ;  and   it   deserves   th 
grateful  commemoration  of  posterity,  for  the  earnest| 
ness  and  perseverance  of  the  prelates  who  engagec 
in  it,  especially  of  Archbishop  King ;  for  the  dill 
gent,  discreet,  and  cordial  exertions  of  their  repre 
sentative.  Dr.  Swift ;  for  the  prompt  and  effect!^ 
patronage  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Harley ;  and  for  tJ 
voluntary  and  cheerful   concurrence  of  the  queei| 
''  Swift's  TVorJts,  x.  201.  ''  Ibid.,  p.  205. 
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It  was  the  opinion  of  the  archbishop  at  the  time, 
that  this  grant  "  for  buying  impropriations  and  pur- 
chasing glebes  would  be  a  great  ease  to  the  clergy, 
and  a  benefit  to  the  church."     But  he   observed, 
"  We  want  glebes  more  than  the  impropriations ; 
and  I  am  for  buying  them  first,  where  wanting,  for 
without  them  residence  is  impossible '^"     However, 
in  both  respects  the  bounty  of  the  queen  was  highly 
to  be  prized  on  its  own  account,  and  was  made  the 
foundation  of  other  important  and  beneficial  mea- 
sures;-the  letters  patent  of  Queen  Anne,  which  first 
made  the  grant,  having  been  confirmed  by  the  Act 
of  the  2nd  year  of  King  George  I.,  chap.  15,  which  confirmed  by 
allowed  to  all  ecclesiastical  persons  four  years  for    ^*^'^^  ' 
the  payment  of  their  first-fruits,  to  be  paid  by  annual 
instalments,  and  by  the  Act  of  10  George  I.,  chap.  7,  Trustees  incor- 
the  trustees  having  been  incorporated,  and  the  first-  ^*^'^ 
fruits  vested  in  them  and  their  successors. 

The  influence    of    Dr.  Swift,  which  had  been  influence  of  Dr. 

Swift. 

thus  honourably  and  beneficially  exerted  in  pro- 
curing the  first-fruits  for  the  Church,  was  not  long 
afterwards  applied  with  remarkable  effect  to  the 
[designation  of  an  individual  to  the  episcopal  bench, 
^hich  made  room  for  his  own  preferment  to  one  of 
the  first  ecclesiastical  dignities,  the  first,  indeed,  next 
:o  that  of  the  episcopate,  in  Ireland.  His  political 
ibilities  had  been  in  the  mean  time  experienced 
md  acknowledged  by  his  friends  in  power:  and 
dthough  not  forward  in  pressing  his  own  merits,  and 
iisdaining  to  solicit  a  recompense,  he  was  by  no 
leans  insensible  of  the  claims  which  he  actually 
)ossessed  upon  their  patronage.  The  object  of  his 
imbition  appears  to  have  been  an  English  bishop- 
ick;  from  which,  however,  he  was  excluded  by  the 

12  Swift's  Works,  x.,  p.  203. 
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disapprobation   of  the  queen  herself,  acting  under 
the    suggestions   of  the    Archbishop    of  York,  the 
excellent  and  exemplary  Dr.  John   Sharp,  her  ma- 
jesty's spiritual  counsellor.     It  was  his  caution   to 
the  queen,  that  "  her  Majesty  should  be  sure  that  the 
man  was  a  Christian,  whom  she  was  going  to  make 
a  bishop."     The    special    ground    of  the    suspicion 
entertained   against  him   was    the   Tale  of  a    Tub, 
which  was  represented  as  a  ridicule  upon  religion, 
and  as  exhibiting  its  author  in  the  character  of  an 
infidel,    whose  profligate  levity  was  unbecoming   a  I 
member  of  the  sacred  order  of  the  priesthood;  and 
which  was  so  eminently  calculated  to  do  injury  to  the 
author,  that,  whilst  he  was    et  unknown,  Atterburyl 
pronounced  upon  him  this  judgment  in  a  letter  to| 
Bishop  Trelawny,  "  He  hath  reason  to  conceal  him- 
self, because  of  the  profane  strokes  in  that  piece,! 
which  would  do  his  reputation  and  interest  in  th( 
world  more  harm  than  his  wit  would  do  him  good. 

Thus,  whatever  other  impediments  may  hav( 
obstructed  his  ecclesiastical  promotion,  this  propenj 
sity  to  profaneness,  and  the  outward  signs  of  a  want 
of  becoming  respect  for  religion,  must  have  beei 
difficult  to  be  surmounted  by  those,  who  could  forn 
a  proper  estimate  of  the  episcopal,  not  to  say  of  th( 
clerical,  or  indeed  of  the  Christian,  character.  Ii 
truth,  had  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  been  never  writtei 
there  were  causes  enough  in  many  of  the  othe| 
writings,  as  well  as  in  much  of  the  conversation, 
Swift,  to  show  the  incompatibility  of  his  habitual 
thoughts  and  language  with  the  qualities  befittinj 
one  of  the  highest  stations  in  the  Christian  Churcl 
And  admitting,  therefore,  the  force  of  all  his  reasoi 
able  claims  to  advancement,  the  wonder  is  less  thi 
one  who  was  so  devoted   to  "  foolish   talking  anj 
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jesting,  which  is  not  convenient,"  should  have  failed 
of  being  preferred  by  the  queen,  though  recom- 
mended by  her  ministry,  to  the  episcopal  throne  of 
Hereford,  than  that  he  was  subsequently  elevated 
to  the  decanal  stall  of  St.  Patrick's. 

Upon  what  principle,  indeed,  consistent  with  the  ms  elevation  to 

.  ,      ^  ,  .  the  deanery  of  St. 

reason  before  assigned  for  his  non-appointment  to  Patrick's. 
the  former  preferment,  he  was  nominated  to  the 
latter,  it  were  difficult  to  say.  But  there  are  con- 
siderations which  may  have  produced  an  acquiescence 
in  the  nomination  with  those  who  did  not  approve 
of  it.  The  station  of  a  dean  may  have  been  thought 
less  open  to  animadversion,  and  less  productive  of 
evil  consequences  than  that  of  a  bishop,  to  his 
appointment  to  which  station  an  objection  still 
appears  to  have  been  entertained;  for  it  was  by  the 
removal  of  another  to  that  station,  that  Dr.  Swift's 
preferment  was  effected.  Preferment  in  Ireland 
may  have  been  judged  a  further  mitigation  of  the 
offence  against  propriety,  by  removing  him  to  a 
sequestered  position;  of  this,  he  himself  complained, 
that  he  was  "  condemned  again  to  live  in  Ireland; 
and  all  that  the  court  and  ministry  did  for  him,  was 
to  let  him  choose  his  situation  in  the  country  where 
he  was  baiiished^''."  The  act  also  may  have  worn 
the  appearance  of  being  an  act  of  patronage  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  rather  than  of  the 
ueen;  an  act,  on  her  part,  rather  of  consent,  than 
f  nomination  or  approval.  Speaking  of  the  arrange- 
ent.  Dr.  Swift  himself  says,  "  the  queen  has  made 
r.  Stearne  bishop  of  Dromore,  and  I  am  to  succeed 
im  in  his  deanery"."  There  may  have  been  no 
istinction  here  intended  between  the  origin  of  the 
ppointments;  but  the  words  have  the  appearance  of 

'^  Swift's  Works,  x.,  p.  304.  ''  Ibid.,  p.  305. 
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Dean  Stearne 
made  Bishop  of 
Dromare. 


Dr.  Swift,  his 
Buccessor  in  the 
<leanery. 


His  conduct  in 
the  deanejy. 


expressing  a  distinction,  which  probably  really  ex- 
isted. But,  however  this  be,  at  the  earnest  interces- 
sion of  Dr.  Swift,  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  was  per- 
suaded to  appoint  Dean  Stearne  to  the  bishoprick  of 
Dromore,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Pullen,  in 
April,  1713;  and  after  much  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  the  queen.  Dr.  Swift,  in  June,  succeeded  to  the 
preferment  vacated  by  his  predecessor's  appoint- 
ment to  the  bishoprick,  and  so  became  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's. 

The  reader,  who  wishes  for  a  detail  of  this  trans- 
action, may  find  it  in  Swift's  Journal  to  Stella,  where 
he  may  find  also  very  ample  reason  for  reluctance  in 
advancing  the  author  to  the  conspicuous  and   re- 
sponsible stations  of  the  Church,  or  in  the  copious 
and  elaborate  life  of  him,  with  which  Mr.  Mason 
has  enriched  his  History  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
To  give  more  than  a  summary  notice  of  the  appoint- 
ment, would  exceed  the  scope  of  the  present  work; 
and  in  giving  such  a  notice,  I  cannot  but  lament  the  i 
occasion  for  expressing  sentiments,  which,  if  they 
had  operated  with  full  force  on  the  government  of 
the  time,  would  have  precluded  his  promotion  to  the 
deanery.     It  is  much  more  pleasant  to  add,  in  the 
words  of  his  biographer'",  Mr.  Mason,  that,  after  his 
promotion,  "  he  was  diligent  in  discharge  of  his  duty 
as  dean;  he  restored  the  primitive  practice  of  weekly 
communion   at   his  cathedral,  and  distributed  the 
sacramental  elements  in  the  most  devout  and  im- 
pressive manner  with  his  own  hands;  he  attended 
church  every  morning  and  evening,  and  preached 
always  in  his  turn,  reading  the  service  with  a  strong 
nervous  voice,  rather  than  in  a  graceful  manner." 


Character  of 
Bishop  Steams. 


Of  Bishop  Stearne,  now  placed  in  the  see  of  | 

''  P.  419. 
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Dromore,  and  subsequently  translated  to  that  of 
Clogher,  there  will  be  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 
On  this  occasion,  it  may  be  fit  to  mention,  as  credit- 
able both  to  him  and  to  Dr.  Swift,  that,  in  the 
February  preceding  these  appointments,  before 
he  had  any  thought  of  procuring  the  deanery  for 
himself,  Swift  had  named  the  dean  to  the  lord 
treasurer.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  for  a  bishoprick,  and,  says  he,  "  I  did 
it  heartily;"  and  that,  on  a  later  occasion,  October 
the  28th,  1712,  although  he  remarks  that  he  was 
not  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Stearne,  neverthe- 
less, he  adds,  "  however,  if  I  am  asked  who  will 
make  a  good  bishop,  I  shall  name  him  before  any- 
body." 

This  also  appears  the  fit  occasion  to  mention  the  ArciiWshop 

-.,  1  .11  1  n   t         King's  high  eg- 

very  high  esteem  wherewith  he  was  spoken  of  by  teem  for  him. 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  thus  expressed  his 
sentiments  to  Mr.  Southwell,  in  a  letter  of  May  16, 
1713,  from  Chester,  on  his  road  between  Dublin 
and  Bath : 

*'  The  wind  keeping  me  so  long,  gave  me  opportunity  to 
consecrate  the  Bishop  of  Dromore  before  I  came  away, 
which  I  reckon  one  of  the  best  works  I  have  done  this  long 
while,  though  I  find  it  whispered  that  my  friendship  did 
him  hurt.  I  am  glad  he  had  better  assistants;  but  I  am 
sure  there  is  none  whose  good  wishes  towards  him  are  more 
sincere,  and  I  shall  ever  be  thankful  to  you  for  the  part  you 
had  in  his  promotion,  of  which  he  likewise  is  thoroughly 
sensible." 

To  the  Bishop  himself  he  wrote  thus,  from  Bath, 
on  the  24th  of  June: 

"  They  mistook   you  much,    that  placed  you  in  that 

bishoprick ;  whereas  the  busiest   episcopal  post  in  Ireland 

Iwould  be  more  suitable  to  you.     It  would  be  a  comfort  to 

lime,  if  I  were  dying,  to  think  that  you  would  be  my  succes- 
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sor,  because  I  am  persuaded  that  you  would  prosecute  right 
methods  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  which  I  am  sure  I 
intended/' 


Notice  of  Dr. 
Parnell. 


Archbishop 
King's  early 
patronage  of  him. 


The  small  prebend  of  Dunlavin,  vacated  by  the 
new  dean's  appointment,  was  an  object  of  desire  to 
Dr.  Parnell,  whose  application  for  it  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  was  thus  seconded  by  Dean  Swift: 
"  He  thinks  it  will  be  some  advantage  to  come  into 
the  chapter,  where  it  may  possibly  be  in  my  power 
to  serve  him  in  a  way  agreeable  to  him,  although  in 
no  degree  equal  to  his  merits,  by  which  he  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much,  that  he  is  in  great 
esteem  with  the  ministry,  and  others  of  the  most 
valuable  persons  in  this  town.  He  has  been  many 
years  under  your  Grace's  direction,  and  has  a  very 
good  title  to  your  favour' ^"  It  may  be  incidentally 
noticed,  as  corroborative  of  this  testimony,  that  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation, 
in  1711,  relative  to  the  conversion  of  the  Irish 
Papists,  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Parnell  was  chairman  i 
of  the  committee,  to  whom  the  recommendation  of  | 
proper  methods  for  the  conversion  was  intrusted,! 
and  reported  their  resolutions  to  the  House.  In 
another  letter,  the  dean  alludes  to  his  requisition  in 
favour  of  Dr.  Parnell,  "  who,  by  his  own  merit,  isl 
in  the  esteem  of  the  chief  ministers  here'';'' 
character  calculated  to  be  gratifying  to  those  who| 
have  derived  amusement  and  improvement  from  th< 
Night  Piece  on  Deaths  the  Fairy  Tale,  and  Thi 
Hermit,  and  other  poetical  compositions  of  that 
amiable  man. 

Parnell  had  been  long  under  the  patronage  6l 
Archbishop    King.      In   early   life,  before   he   hac 


^«  Swift's  Works,  x.,  p.  30G. 


'7  Ibid.,  X.,  p.  313. 
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attained  the  canonical  age  of  twenty-three  years,  he 
lad,  by  dispensation  from  the  Primate,  been  ordained 

deacon,  in  1700,  by  King,  then  bishop  of  Derry, 
who,  about  three  years  afterwards,  admitted  him  to 
priest's  orders.  In  1 706,  he  had  an  offer  from  the 
Archbishop  of  the  vicarage  of  Finglass,  near  Dublin, 

benefice  worth  about  400/.  a  year ;  he  declined  it, 
md    accepted,    in   preference,    the  archdeaconry  of  Promoted  to 

■  -i  '  A  •'  Archdeaconry  of 

logher,  with  the  parish  of  Clontibret  annexed  to  it,  ciogher. 
rom  the  bishop.  Dr.  St.  George  Ashe;  on  which 
)ccasion,  he  was  favoured  with  an  excellent  letter  of 
idvice  on  his  professional  and  future  conduct  from 
lis  friend  and  patron.  Archbishop  King,  in   whose 
mpublished  MS.  correspondence  in  Trinity  College 
ibrary,  the  letter  may  be  found,  under  the  date  of 
March  6,   1706.     Dr.  Goldsmith,    and,    after   him, 
)r.  Johnson,   say,   that  he  was,  in  1716,  collated 
0   the   vicarage    of   Finglass.      But   his   collation 
eems   questionable,    and    the    statement    may  be 
bought  to  arise  from  a  confusion  of  this  with  the 
arlier  date,  when  he  had  an  offer  of  that  benefice, 
he  prebend,  which  at  this  time  was  the  subject  of 
)r.  Swift's  letter,    appears   from   the  Archbishop's 
nswer,  May  25,  to  have  been  promised  to  another, 
^arnell's  life  was  not  prolonged  to  a  late  period :  he 
ied  soon  afterwards  at  Chester;  and  the  few  ind- 
ents, which  are  known  of  him,  have  had  the  singular 
onour   of    being   commemorated   by  the  pens   of  msiifebyGoid- 
joldsmith   and   of  Johnson.     His  countenance   is  son. 
erpetuated  in  a  marble  bust  amongst  the  collection 
f  intellectual  worthies,  whose  resemblances  appro- 
•riately  adorn   the   magnificent   library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

But  to  recur  to  Dean  Swift's  letter:  it  appears  Letter  of  Arch- 
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bishop  King  to     to  have  been  written  in  answer  to  one  in  the  arch- 

Dean  Swift,  May 

16,1713.  bishop's  MS.  Correspondence,  dated  from  Chester, 

May  16,  1713,  on  his  road  to  Bath,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health: 

Commendation  of  "  Reverend  Sir, 
18  op    eame.  ^^  ^his  is  to  welcome  you  to  my  neighbourhood  at 

St.  Sepulchre's.  I  have  a  very  great  loss  in  the  removal  of 
the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  who  was  not  only  a  neighbour,  but 
a  bosom  friend.  I  understand  that  was  not  much  to  his 
advantage,  but  I  am  sure  it  was  to  mine  and  the  Church's 
I  hope  that  will  not  discourage  you  from  reckoning  yourself 
among  my  friends,  which  I  earnestly  desire.  I  had  wrote 
sooner  to  you,  but  expected  every  day  a  wind  to  bring  m€ 
here  :  it  continued  cross  for  many  days,  and  gave  me  oppor- 
tunity to  consecrate  your  predecessor  before  I  came  away 
I  go  directly  from  hence  to  the  Bath,  my  health  requiring  it 
where  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  I  know  not 
whether  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  to  London  before  I  return 
I  will  not  if  I  can  avoid  it,  for,  considering  the  grea 
number  of  Irish  bishops  and  clergy  that  are  there,  I  an 
ashamed  to  add  to  them.  I  should  be  very  much  pleased  t( 
have  an  hour  or  two  of  your  conversation  before  I  returned 
or  you  went  to  Ireland ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  expec 
it,  though,  perhaps,  it  might  be  of  use  to  us  both.     .     . 

"  Your  predecessor  in  St.  Patrick's  did  a  great  deal  t( 
his  church  and  house,  but  there  is  still  work  for  you.  H 
designed  a  spire  for  the  steeple,  which  kind  of  ornament 
much  wanting  in  Dublin.  He  has  left  your  oeconomy  clear 
and  200^.  in  bank  for  this  purpose.  The  steeple  is  on^ 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  high  :  twenty-one  feet  in  the  clea 
wide  where  the  spire  is  to  stand :  the  design  was  to  build  i 
of  brick  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high :  the  scafFoldin/ 
we  reckoned  to  be  the  principal  cost,  which  yet  is  prett; 
cheap  in  Dublin.  The  brick  and  lime  are  good  and  cheap 
But  we  have  no  workmen  that  understand  anything  of  th 
matter.  I  believe  you  may  be  acquainted  with  several  tha 
are  conversant  with  such  kind  of  work,  and,  if  you  woul 
discourse  some  of  them,  and  push  on  the  work  as  soon 
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settled,    it   might  be  of  use  to  you,  and  give  the   people 
there  an  advantageous  notion  of  you : 

Dimidium  facti  qui  bene  coepit  habet. 
"  I  add  no  more  but  my  hearty  prayers  for  you,  and  that 
you  may  enjoy  with  comfort  and  reputation  the  provision 
her  Majesty  has  made  for  you,  which  shall  be  the  study  and 
endeavour  of,  &c.,  "  W.  D." 

In  his  letter  to  the  archbishop,  with  reference  to 
his  Grace's  remarks  concerning  his  predecessor  and 
himself,  the  dean  replies: 

*'  I  am  very  sensible  that  the  loss  which  your  Grace  has  Answer  of  Dean 
suffered  in  the  removal  of  Dr.  Stearne,  will  never  be  made  up 
by  me,  upon  a  great  many  accounts :  however,  I  shall  not 
yield  to  him  in  respect  and  veneration  for  your  Grace"'s 
character  and  person ;  and  I  return  you  my  most  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  the  offer  you  make  me  of  your  favour 
and  protection." 

Section  VIII. 
Embarrassment  of  the  Clergy  about  the  Occasional  Forms  of 
Prayer.  Correspondence  between  Archbishop  King  and 
the  Gomrnment.  Business  not  concluded  in  Queen  Ann^s 
Reign.  Besumed  and  settled  in  the  Beign  of  King 
George  I.  Allowance  of  supplemental  Hymns.  Death 
of  Primate  Marsh.  Speculations  concerning  his  Suc- 
cessor. Bishop  Lindsay  raised  to  the  Primacy.  Dean 
Swift  instrumental  to  his  elevation.  Death  of  Bishop 
Wetenhall.  Dean  Swiff  s  Advice  to  the  Ministry.  Cau- 
tion in  recommending  for  Preferment.  Probable  cause 
of  Archbishop  King'*s  non-appointment  to  the  Primacy. 
Cause  of  Dissatisfaction  between  Archbishop  King  and 
Dean  Sivift.  Funeral  Sermon  on  Primate  Marshy  and 
commendation  of  him.  Account  of  Primate  Lindsay. 
Edward  Synge^  bishop  of  Baphoe.  Supply  of  other  Epis- 
copal vacancies.  Prospects  of  Dean  Swift.  Archbishop 
King''s  mew  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  in  this  Beign. 

^BOUT  this  period,  a  difficulty,  which  caused  em-  Embarrassment 

i  '  •' '  of  clergy  m  their 

)arrassment  to  the  Irish  clergy  in  some  of  their  ministrations. 
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Letter  from  Arch- 
bishop King  to 
Mr.  Southwell, 
1713. 


Occasional  forms 
of  prayer. 


Subject  revived 
on  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury's  ap- 
pointment. 


ministrations,  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
government;  but  though  the  representation  was 
received  with  courtesy,  it  was  treated  with  so  little 
alacrity,  that  the  remedy  was  not  applied  till  the 
succeeding  reign.  The  proceedings  are  recorded  in 
Archbishop  King's  MS.  Correspondence  in  Trinity 
College  Library,  whence  so  much  as  seems  requisite 
to  make  the  case  clear  to  the  reader  shall  be  ex-| 
tracted. 

The    first   notice  of   this  difficulty  occurs  in 
letter  of  the  Archbishop  to  Mr.  Southwell,  the  7tl 
of  February,  1713.     Having  had  occasion  to  speal 
of  "  an  order  of  service  for  her  Majesty's  birth-day,"| 
such  as  he  supposed  to  be  in  Great  Britain,  he  pn 
ceeded  thus: 

"  And  now  I  have  occasion  to  speak  of  forms  of  prayerJ 
I  must  tell  you  that  we  have  old  forms  for  the  29th  of  MayJ 
the  23rd  of  October,  and  the  5th  of  November,  and  the  30tl 
of  January,  which,  by  the  alteration  of  circumstances,  an 
become   improper,   and  yet   there   has   been   no   order   ii 
Ireland  for  altering  them  as  you  have  in  England,  thougl 
the  clergy  of  their  own  heads  are  forced   to  make   som( 
changes,  and  great  complaints  are  made  both  by  them  anc 
the  people,  that    they   want  a  rule   to  go  by,   and   some 
Common  Prayer   Books  are   printed  one   way   and   som( 
another.     Now  this  is  a  matter  that  concerns  the  prero^ 
tive,  and  only  her  Majesty  can  give  directions  in  it  tliaj 
will  be  binding.     I  therefore  think  that  you  will  oblige  thj 
Church  by  procuring  a  letter  to  settle  it.     I  am  sure  it  will 
not  be  refused,  and  it  may  come  in  the  method  that  wi 
usually   receive   directions   for   publick   fasts   and   thanks! 
givings,    which   is  by   a  letter   to  the   council   and   chi( 
governours  to  give  orders  therein.     It  were  not  amiss  if  thj 
time  and  method  for  our  putting  the  chief  governours  ii 
our  prayers  on  changes  were  likewise  settled." 

Mr.  Southwell's  attention   was  revived  on  th< 
subject  on  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury's  appointment 
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by  a  letter  reminding  him  that  forms  of  prayer  had, 
by  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  been  sent 
over  to  England  in  the  preceding  May;  and  on  the 
22nd  of  September,  1713,  the  day  on  which  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury  arrived  in  Ireland,  in  order  to 
take  possession  of  the  vice-royalty,  in  a  letter  ex- 
pressive of  hearty  congratulation  on  the  appoint- 
ment, the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  thus  directed  the 
attention  of  the  secretary.  Sir  John  Stanley,  to  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  clergy: 

"  I  take  leave  to  acquaint  you  that  we  are  in  great  con- 
fusion here  about  the  additional  offices  of  our  Church,  such 
as  the  5tli  of  November,  the  80th  of  January,  &tc.  These, 
though  new  modelled  and  adapted  to  the  present  circum- 
stances in  England,  yet  remain  as  they  were,  unaltered 
here,  which  causes  great  confusion  in  performing  those 
offices,  some  using  them  one  way,  and  others  in  another. 
The  reforming  and  adapting  them  to  the  present  circum-  Previous  at- 
stances,  and  making  them  conformable  to  the  English,  as  *®™p*^' 
far  as  the  difference  of  the  law  would  allow,  was  referred  by 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  and  the  government  here 
to  some  bishops,  who,  accordingly,  made  their  report  con- 
taining the  forms  as  reformed  and  amended  :  and  they  were 
sent  to  Mr.  Southwell  to  be  laid  before  her  Majesty  by  his 
Grace  the  then  lord  lieutenant,  in  order  to  procure  her  order 
for  their  use  about  May  last,  but  we  never  heard  anything 
since.  I  have  wrote  to  Mr.  Southwell  to  put  them  into  your 
hands,  if  that  be  practicable :  and  intreat  you  to  take  them 
into  your  care,  and  to  recommend  them  to  his  Grace  the 
present  lord  lieutenant,  that,  if  possible,  we  may  have  them 
on  the  approaching  occasions. 

*'I  assure  you  this  will  be  an  affair  very  grateful  to  the  Desired  measure 
clergy,  who  are  much  at  a  loss  how  to  behave  themselves  at  cier^andpeopie. 
present ;  and  grateful  to  the  people,  who  are  stumbled  by 
the  impropriety  of  the  services  as  they  now  stand,  and  with 
the  diversity  used  by  severals,  w^ithout  any  authority  to 
adjust  them.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  method  is  proper ;  but 
if  it  be  not,  you  will  do  us  the  favour  to  put  us  in  a  better.'" 
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On  the  14th  of  November,  the  archbishop  again] 
pressed  this  business  on  Mr.  Southwell:  "  My  lore 
lieutenant  tells  me,"  he  observes,  "  that  he  spak( 
twenty  times  about  our  prayers,  and  was  as  oftei 
promised  to  have  them  dispatched.  You  say  the] 
are  in  the  council  office;  and  pray,  since  you  still 
attend  there,  put  some  lords  in  mind  of  them.  li 
writing  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  might  any  waj 
further  them,  I  will  do  it." 

The  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  however,  passed  awa] 
without  anything  effectual  being  done;  but  th( 
business  was  resumed  soon  after  the  accession  o^ 
King  George,  in  a  letter  of  November  27,  1714,  an( 
in  another  of  January  25,  1715,  to  Mr.  Delafayj 
pressing  the  subject  on  the  attention  of  the  new  lore 
lieutenant;  and,  in  the  end,  the  affair  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion  by  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Addij 
son,  which  contains  a  sketch  of  the  previous  pro] 
ceedings,  in  which  the  lord  primate  appears  to  have 
acted  a  somewhat  remarkable  part : 

"As  to  the  business  of  the  prayers,  you  may  observJ 
that  the  occasional  offices,  for  the  Gunpowder  Treason,  thj 
80th  of  January,  and  the  29th  of  May,  have  been  altered  ii 
England,  and  suited  to  the  present  circumstances  of  timj 
and  emergencies  that  have  happened  since.     But  there  hal 
been  no  alteration  made  in  Ireland,  but  they  stand  as  firsl 
added  by  King  Charles  II.  to  the  Common  Prayer.     Oul 
Prayer  Books  are  generally  printed  in  England,  and  som| 
use   the  prayers  as   they  find  them  in  those  books ;    bi 
others,    conceiving   they   have   no   authority  to  do   so, 
indeed  they  have  none,  use  the  old,  which  causes  great  coi 
fusion  in  our  churches.     In  the  year  1713  I  wrote  to  Mi 
Southwell   of  this   matter ;    and   the    Duke   of  Ormondl 
ordered  the  justices  here  to  get  a  memorial  prepared  to  laj 
before  the  queen,  and  to  send  with  them  the  prayers  as  th( 
now  stand,  and  a  draft  of  them  as  conformed  to  the  Englisl 
with  allowance  for  the  difference  that  was  necessary  to  suJ 
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them  to  Ireland.  He  likewise  desired  that  the  prayer  for 
the  23rd  of  October,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  kingdom,  and 
that  for  the  chief  governours,  might  be  revised,  several 
things  in  each  of  them,  by  the  alteration  of  times,  appearing 
and  becoming  improper:  he  likewise  ordered  a  form  of 
prayer,  used  in  England  for  the  queen's  accession  to  the 
crown,  might  be  appointed  likewise  in  Ireland,  which  had 
not  been  done  before. 

"Upon  this  the  then  lords  justices  recommended  the  steps  taken  in 
consideration  of  the  affair  to  the  lord  primate  and  bishops  *^'^^^^- 
then  in  town ;  and  we  met  together  and  adjusted  all  the 
forms  as  we  judged  proper,  and  returned  them,  as  required, 
to  the  lords  justices;  they  returned  them  to  the  lord 
lieutenant,  and  he  to  the  secretary's  office,  I  suppose. 
There  they  lay  for  sixteen  months,  and  I  heard  nothing  of 
them,  only  that  they  were  laid  before  the  council  in  order  to 
procure  a  command  from  the  queen,  in  the  usual  form,  for 
their  use.  When  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  named  to 
be  lord  lieutenant,  I  wrote  to  Sir  John  Stanley  about  them, 
but  he  could  not  find  them.  Since  I  was  one  of  the  lords 
justices,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Southwell  to  find  them,  if  possible, 
and  to  Mr.  Delafay,  to  wait  on  him  about  them,  which  he 
did  with  such  diligence  ^that  he  found  them  out,  but  not 
the  letter  or  memorial  that  went  with  them;  but  told  me, 
if  we  would  send  them  again,  with  a  letter,  to  my  lord  lieu- 
tenant, he  would  solicit  the  affair,  and  procure  the  usual 
order  for  them.  On  this,  the  lords  justices  took  the  same 
steps  taken  before,  and  recommended  them  to  the  lord  pri- 
mate and  bishops ;  what  was  done  thereupon,  I  gave  an 
iccount  to  Mr.  Delafay,  because  he  had  first  concerned 
limself  about  them. 

"  These  prayers  are  no  part  of  the  Common  Prayer  formJS*Usyon* 
Book  established  by  act  of  parliament,  but  were  added  after,  '""''"'^''''*'°"' 
md  stand  merely  by  royal  authority.  We  cannot,  it  is 
irue,  alter  them  without  that ;  but  to  signify  to  his  Excel- 
ency  what  alterations  we  judge  necessary  to  be  made  in 
;hem,  in  order  to  petition  his  Majesty  to  make  them,  can 
3e  no  fault  at  all,  but  a  duty;  and  yet  this  is  the  pretence 
nade  by  the  lord  primate  for  not  complying  with  the 
ustices'  order.     I  sent  over  to  Mr.  Delafay  his  report, 
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which  every  one  that  reads  the  prayers,  as  they  now  stand, 
by  authority,  will  perceive  not  to  be  true.  The  Bishops  o: 
Kildare  and  Raphoe  refused  to  sign  it.  He  brought  it  to 
the  meeting,  signed  by  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  who  was  sick 
and  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  who  was  likewise  ill,  and  con 
fessed  to  me,  that  he  did  not  read  or  compare  the  prayers. 
There  was  none  present  that  signed  it  but  the  Bishop  oi 
Cork.  We  expect  my  lord  lieutenant's  directions  about  it. 
or  the  king's  letter,  if  necessary,  as  T  think  it  is  not. 

"  This  is  the  sum  of  what  has  passed;  but  the  reforma 
tion  of  the  prayers  is  necessary,  and  I  hope  you  will  put 
your  helping  hand  to  effect  it." 

The  foregoing  communication  was  made 
Archbishop  King  to  Mr.  Addison,  on  the  5th 
April,  1715.  Two  or  three  brief  notices  complet( 
the  information  which  his  correspondence  furnishe!| 
on  this  subject.  On  the  4th  of  June,  he  wrote  tc 
Mr.  Delafay,  "  I  hope  you  will  take  care  to  senc 
over  the  letter  about  our  prayers,  which  is  veri 
necessary,  and  will  be  opposed  by  none,  but  such 
are  unwilling  that  we  should  thank  God  for  thj 
king's  accession  to  the  throne  on  the  1st  of  August 
and  for  the  Revolution  on  the  5th  of  November,  a| 
it  is  in  England."  And  on  the  21st  of  June,  "  Wj 
had  received  the  letter  about  the  forms  of  prayei 
very  full  and  well  worded,  and  will  return  them 
soon  as  possible,  which  cannot  as  yet  be,  becaus 
few  bishops  are  in  town  to  consider  them.  As  t^ 
the  day  of  his  majesty's  accession  to  the  throne, 
be  sure  it  will  always  be  celebrated  by  his  subjects 
whilst  it  pleases  God  to  continue  him  among  thei 
Now  the  question  is,  whether  it  be  not  proper  t| 
express  our  thankfulness  to  God  at  that  time  u 
some  religious  duties,  as  our  joy  by  bonfires,  ringii 
of  bells,  illuminations,  feastings,  and  revels.  I  d( 
not  look  on  the  religious  offices  appointed  on  thai 
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day,  as  an  honour  to  the  king,  but  as  the  king's 
honouring  God  for  bringing  him  to  the  throne,  and 
acknowledging  it  to  be  the  work  of  God :  which 
methinks  is  very  proper,  and  far  from  a  profanation 
of  God's  worship,  and  seems  a  worship  due  from  his 
majesty  to  God."  And  again,  on  the  6th  of  July, 
"  We  could  do  nothing  about  our  forms  of  prayer, 
because  we  have  hardly  any  bishops  in  town ;  but . 
as  soon  as  they  come  we  will  go  about  them.  We 
shall  not  go  before  you  in  any  form,  though  I  know 
no  reason  why  the  form,  settled  for  Queen  Anne's 
accession,  may  not,  mutatis  mutandis,  be  applied  to 
his  majesty." 

Matters  were  thus  placed  in  due  train  for  the  ^f^^bject"^"' 
accomplishment  of  the  object,  which  was  ultimately 
effected  by  the  king's  order  in  council,  Nov.  3, 
1715.  For  the  Dublin  folio  Prayer  Book  of  1721, 
cited  on  a  former  occasion,  after  the  consecration  of 
bishops,^and  just  before  the  prayers  for"  October  23, 
contains  the  following  order,  addressed  to  the  lord 
lieutenant : 


"  George    R.  order  in  council, 

Nov.  3,  1715. 

*'  Our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the  six  following 
forms  of  prayer,  made  for  the  23rd  of  October,  the  5th  of 
S^ovember,  the  30th  of  January,  the  29th  of  May,  and  the 
lay  of  our  accession  to  the  crown,  together  with  the  prayer 
or  the  chief  governour  or  governours  of  Ireland,  be  forth- 

ith  printed  and  published,  and  for  the  future  annexed  to 
he  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Litui-gy  of  the  Church  of 
reland,  to  be  used  yearly  on  the  said  days  and  occasions,  in 
11  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  and  chapels,  in  the 
ihapel  of  Trinity  College,  near  Dublin,  and  in  all  parish 
hurches  and  chapels  within  our  kingdom  of  Ireland.     For 

hich  this  shall  be  your  warrant. 
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"  Given  at  the  Court  at  St.  James''s,  the  3rd  day  of 
November,  1715,  in  the  second  year  of  our  reign. 

"  By  his  Majesty^s  command, 

"  James  Stanhope." 
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settled  by  order 
of  council. 


This  order,  it  will  be  observed,  together  with 
the  five  occasional  forms  of  prayer  therein  enume- 
rated, sanctions  also  the   prayer  for  the  chief  go- 
vernour  or  governours  of  Ireland,  which  was  noticed 
in    Archbishop    King's    Correspondence.     Such    a  I 
prayer  had  been  introduced  into  the  Irish  liturgy] 
at  an  early  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  subse- 
quently preserved,  subject  however  to  several  varia-l 
tions.     In  the  course  of  this  history  it   has  beeni 
already  noticed  as  occurring   in   King  Edward  th( 
Sixth's  Common  Prayer  Book  of  1551 ;  though 
am  informed  that  none  such  is  contained  in  th( 
Irish  version,  made  by  William  Daniel,  archbishoj 
of  Tuam,  and  printed  at  Dublin  in  1608.     The  Ad 
of  Uniformity,  17  and  18  Charles  II.,  implies  th( 
existence  of  such  a  prayer,  by  directing  that  "  in  all 
prayers,  which  do  any  way  relate  to  the  king,  queenl 
or  royal  progeny,  or  the  lord  lieutenant,  or  othej 
chief  governours  of  Ireland,  the  names  be  changec 
&c."     Such  a  prayer  is  contained  in  the  sealed  bool 
at  the  four  courts,  Dubhn,  but  different  from  boq 
the  prayers  now  in  use.     In  a  quarto  Prayer  Bool 
printed   in   Dublin   by  Andrew   Crook,  1700,  tl 
prayer   for   the   lords  justices   is    inserted    in   tl 
morning  and  evening  prayer,  before  the  prayer  fc 
the  clergy:  this   book   contains   only   one   of  tl 
present  forms,   namely,  that   in  which    a   blank 
left  for  the  name  of  the  lord  lieutenant.     Finall] 
the  folio  Prayer  Book  already  mentioned,  printed 
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Grierson,  Dublin,  1721,  contains  the  two  prayers  for 
the  lord   lieutenant,    as   they   are  now   used:    not 
printed,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  morning  and 
evening  prayer,  but  on  a  separate  leaf  just  before  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.     It  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that   the    sanction   given    by  the    king  s    order    in 
council    to    this,    in    common    with    the    occasional 
prayers,  arose  out  of  Archbishop  King's  correspond- 
ence;   and    that   the  ultimate   adjustment   of    the 
prayers  for  the  chief  governours  was  made  in  con- 
nexion with  the  order  in  1713. 

The    different    circumstances,   as    unfolded    in  Anticipation  of 
tlie  Archbishop's   correspondence   with    respect   to  nTJiJ'' 
the  Church  services,  and  the   regal   and  viceregal 
orders  to  which  they  gave  occasion,  have  been  in 
this  place  brought  together,  as  giving   at    once  a 
summary  view    of  the    whole,   although  the  latter 
parts  of  it  did  not  occur  till  the  succeeding  reign. 
The  primacy  in  the  mean  time   had    undergone  a 
change;  and    the   lord   primate,  mentioned  in  the 
correspondence,  was  Archbishop  Lindsay,  who  suc- 
ceeded Primate  Marsh  towards  the  close  of  Queen 
inne's  reign. 

From  what  has   been  now   related   concerning  supplement  of 
,  part  of  the  Church's  services  in  this  reign,  occasion  N^ver/o, 
nay   be    here    taken   for   mentioning   an   incident,  ''"'"" 
i-iflhig  in  itself,  but  connected  with  a  subject  of  no' 
rifling  moment,  as  aifecting  the  seemly  and  orderly 
elebration   of  divine   worship.     There   have  fallen 
nder  my  notice  "  Four  Hymns,"  printed  in  order 
to  be  used  in  the  Parish    Church  of  Coleraine," 
I  the  diocese  of  Connor ;  and  they  profess  to  be 
fleeted  from  a  "  Supplement "  to  the  New  Version 
Psalms,  such  supplement  having  been  "  allowed 
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and   permitted   by  the   queen   to   be   used   in   all 
churches,"  as  stated  in  an  abridgement  of  the  order. 

Of  these   four  hymns,  the   first   is    a   metrical 
version    of  "  The    thanksgiving  appointed  in    the 
Church  communion  service,  to  be  be  sung  or  said," 
beginning,  "  To  God  be  glory,  peace  on  earth,  to  all 
mankind  good  will :"  the  second  is  the  "  Song  of  the 
angels  at  the  nativity  of  our  blessed  Saviour,"  from 
Luke  ii.  8 — 15,   "  While    shepherds    watch'd  theirl 
flocks  by  night :"  the  third  is  from  1  Cor.  i.  7,  for| 
Easter-day,    "  Since  Christ  our   passover  is  slain :' 
and  the  fourth  is  lost  from  the  imperfect  copy  now| 
before  me.     From  these  citations  it  will  appear  that 
these  supplemental  hymns  are  in  part  at  least  th( 
same  as  those,  which  have  of  late  years  been  annexed 
to  the  New  Version  of  the  Psalms  in  our  Commoi 
Prayer  Books,  but  of  which  the  origin  and  history] 
and  the  royal  allowance  and  permission  for  the  use 
of  them  in  all  churches,  are,  I  presume,  very  litth 
known. 

By  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  however,  who  hi 
made  the  requisite  search  at  the  privy  counci 
office,  I  am  enabled  to  verify  the  Coleraine  state 
ment  of  the  royal  allowance  and  permission,  bi 
subjoining  a  copy  of  the  minute,  in  full,  as  e: 
tracted  from  the  records  of  the  privy  council  by  mj 
informant:  mm^ii  i>fij; 

"  At  the  Court  at  Hampton  Court,  July  SO,  1702 


**  Dr.  Brady  and 
Mr.  Tate,  their 
Hymns  to  the 
New  Version  of 
Psalms  allow- 
ed. 


"  Upon  reading  this  day  at  the  boai 
the  petition  of  Nicholas  Brady  and  Nahu^ 
Tate,  setting  forth  that  his  late  Majest 
in  council  was  pleased  to  order  the  royj 
allowance  for  the  petitioners'  New  Versi( 
of  the  Psalms  to  be  used  in  churches,  chapels,  and  congi 
gallons ;    that  a  supplement   to   the   said  New   VersioJ 
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containing  the  usual  hymns,  creed,  Lord's  prayer,  &c.,  with 
the  church  tunes,  has  been  thought  expedient  for  farther 
accommodating  that  part  of  divine  service,  and  humbly 
praying  her  Majesty's  allowance  of  the  said  supplement : 
her  Majesty,  taking  the  same  into  her  royal  consideration, 
is  pleased  to  order  in  council,  that  the  said  supplement  to 
the  said  New  Version  of  Psalms  be,  and  the  said  supple- 
ment is  hereby  allowed  and  permitted  to  be  used  in  all 
churches,  chapels,  and  congregations,  as  shall  think  fit  to 
receive  the  same." 

Thus  we  have  distinct  evidence,  that  in  the  reio:n  useof  hymns  not 

'  O        admitted  but 

of  Queen  Anne,   the  use  of  hymns,  though  they  with  royai  auow- 
were  no  more  than  metrical  versions  of  passages  of 
loly  Scripture  or  of  the  Church's  formularies,  was 
not  admitted  in  the  national  congregations,  other- 
wise than  by  the  "  royal  allowance  and  permission.'* 
To  adopt  the  language  of  the  Church  herself  in  her 
discourse  "  Of  Ceremonies,"  it  seems  to  have  been 
agreed,  that  "  the    appointment  of  a  common  order 
and  discipline  pertaineth  not  to  private  men :  there- 
fore no  man  ought  to  take  in  hand,  nor  presume  to 
ippoint   or   alter   any   common    order    in    Christ's 
church,  except  he  be  lawfully  called  and  authorized 
hereunto."     The  observation  applies  to  the  national 
!)hurcli  of  each  kingdom ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  with 
mmediate  reference  to  the  Church  of  England,  that 
he  order  in  council  was  made :  but  the  incident  of 
he   supplemental   hymns  in   question  having  been 
ised,  as  appears  from  a  contemporaneous  document, 
n  an  Irish  diocese,  has  induced  me  to  notice  the 
ase  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
reland. 

On  the  2nd  of  November,   1713,  the  primacy  Pf^*'?  "{^'T**^ 

'  '  A  ./      Marsh,  Nov  2, 

^as  vacated  by  the  death  of  Archbishop  Narcissus  ^^la. 
.arsh,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.     He  had 
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been  for  some  time  in  a  declining  state  of  health  ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  in  December,  1710,  the  Duke 
of   Ormonde  told  Dr.  Swift,  that  "  he  was  hardly 
able    to    sign   a   paper ;"  and   Swift   answered    the 
intelligence  with  the  remark,  that  "  he  wondered 
they  would  put  him  in  the  government,  when  every 
one  knew  he  was  a  dying  man  this  twelvemonth 
past.     I  hope,"  he  adds,  in  reporting  this  conversa- 
tion to  Archbishop  King,  "  for  the  Church's  good, 
that  your  Grace's  friends  will  do  their  duty,  in  repre- 
senting you  as  the  person  the  kingdom  wishes  to 
succeed  him.     I  know  not  how  your  dispositions 
stand  that  way.'"     In  the  three  years,  however,  that 
intervened  between  this  illness  of  the  primate  and 
his    death,  political  changes  had  occurred :   and  in| 
consequence,  whatever  hope  may  have  been  enter- 
tained at  the  former  period  of  Archbishop  King's! 
translation  to  the  primacy,  it  was  now  frustrated,! 
and  the  choice  fell  on  Thomas  Lindsay,  bishop  oi 
Raphoe,  who  was  translated  to  Armagh,  by  privy  I 
seal,  dated  December   22,    1713,    and   by   letters- 
patent  the  4th  of  the  January  following.     It  ha« 
been   remarked   by  Dean    Swift's   biographer,  Mr. 
Mason,  that   "  he  was  in  a  great  measure  vestec 
with  ministerial  authority  in  matters  which  relate( 
to    Ireland,    nothing   of    consequence    being   don( 
without  his  advice ^"     If  so,  he  must  have  changec 
his    opinion    of    "  the    duty    of  the   archbishop    oi 
Dublin's  friends,  for  the  Church's  good,"  in  regan 
to  the  succession  to  the   primacy;  or   in   that  in- 
stance, at  least,  his  ministerial  authority  must  hav( 
been  insufficient :  for  he  was  greatly  instrumental 
to  the  appointment   of  a   different   person.     "  B( 
pleased,"  says  the  new  primate  to  him,  in  a  letter  oj 
'   Works,  X.,  1.54.  ^  Sl  Patrick's,  p.  274. 
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January  5,  1714,  "  to  accept  my  thanks  for  tke 
great  services  you  have  done  me :  and,  as  you  have 
contributed  much  to  my  advancement,  so  I  must 
desire  you,  upon  occasion,  to  give  your  further 
assistance  for  the  service  of  the  Church  ^" 

On  the  12th  of  November,  ten  days  after  the  Death  of  Bishop 

Wetenhall. 

death  of  the  primate,  died  Wetenhall,  bishop  of 
Kilmore  and  Ardagh.  In  reference  to  which  event, 
Dean  Swift  wrote  to  Bishop  Stearne,  from  London, 
Dec.  19,  1713,  as  follows: 

"  I  have  had  an   old  scheme,  as  your  Lordship  may  Letter  from  Dearj 
remember,   of  dividing  the  bishopricks  of  Kilmore   and  stearne,Dec. 
Ardagh.     I  advised  it  many  months  ago,  and  repeated  it  His^advice  to  the 
ately ;  and  the  queen  and  ministry,  I  suppose,  are  fallen  ministry. 
into  it,     I    did  likewise  lay  very  earnestly  before  proper 
persons  the  justice,  and  indeed  necessity,  of  choosing  to 
promote  those  of  the  kingdom ;    which  advice  has  been 
hearkened  to,  and  I  hope  will  be  followed.     I  would  like- 
wise say  something  in  relation  to  a  friend  of  your  Lordship's; 
but  I  can  only  venture  thus  much,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
clone,  and  you  may  easily  guess  the  reasons. 

"  I  know  not  who  are  named  among  you  for  the  prefer-  Caution  in  re- 

-  T        -I       1  •      •  .  .  IIP  commending  per- 

ments  ;  and,  my  Lord,  this  is  a  very  nice  point  to  talk  oi  at  sons  for  prefer- 
the  distance  I  am.  I  know  a  person  there  better  qualified,  "^®^** 
perhaps,  than  any  that  will  succeed.  But,  my  Lord,  our 
thoughts  here  are,  that  your  "^kingdom. leans  too  much  one 
way ;  and  believe  me,  it  cannot  do  so  long,  while  the  queen 
and  administration  here  act  upon  so  very  different  a  foot. 
This  is  more  than  I  care  to  say.     I  should  be  thought  a 

very  vile  man,  if  I  presumed  to  resommend  to my 

own  brother,  if  he  were  the  least  disinclined  to  the  present 
measures  of  her  Majesty  and  ministry  here.  Whoever  is 
thought  to  do  so,  must  shake  off  that  character,  or  wait  for 
Dther  junctures.  This,  my  Lord,  I  believe  you  will  find 
to  be  true  ;  and  I  will  for  once  venture  a  step  further 
.liaii,  perhaps,  discretion  should  let  me  :  that  I  never  saw 

^  Swift's  Works,  x.,  367. 
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SO  great  a  firmness  in  the  court,  as  there  now  is,  to  pursue 
those  measures,  upon  which  this  ministry  beo^an,  whatever 
some  people  may  pretend  to  think  to  the  contrary :  and 
were  certain  objections  made  against  some  persons  we  both 
know,  removed,  I  believe  I  might  have  been  instrumental 
to  the  service  of  some,  whom  I  much  esteem.  Pick  what 
you  can  out  of  all  this,  and  believe  me,  Sec."" 

From  these  observations  a  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  the  cause  of  Archbishop  King's  non- 
appointment  to  the  primacy:  and  the  same  cause 
seems  to  be  implied  in  the  following  passage  of  a 
letter,  addressed  from  London,  Dec.  13,  by  the 
dean  to  the  archbishop  himself : 

"  My  Lord,  we  can  judge  no  otherwise  here  than  by  the 
representations  made  us.  I  sincerely  look  upon  your  Grace 
to  be  master  of  as  much  wisdom  and  sagacity,  as  any  per- 
son I  have  known :  and  from  my  particular  respect  to  you 
and  your  abilities,  shall  never  presume  to  censure  your 
proceedings,  untill  I  am  fully  apprised  of  the  matter.  Your 
Grace  is  looked  upon  here  as  altogether  in  the  other  party, 
which  I  do  not  allow  when  it  is  said  to  me.  I  conceive 
you  follow  the  dictates  of  your  reason  and  conscience ;  and 
whoever  does  that,  will,  in  publick  management,  often  differ 
as  well  from  one  side  as  another\" 

The  allusion  in  the  foregoing  extract  can  hardly 
be  misapprehended.  It  appears,  at  the  same  time, 
somewhat  remarkable,  that  neither  in  this,  nor  in 
any  other  letter  of  that  period,  does  Dean  Swiftl 
speak  to  the  archbishop  expressly  either  of  Primate 
Marsh's  death,  or  of  the  appointment  of  his  succeg-l 
caiise  of  dissatis-  gor.      Some   cause   of    dissatisfaction,   indeed,   hadi 

faction  between  I 

Archbishop  King  arisou   between   them.     On  the  24th  of  October, 

and  Dean  Swift.  I 

Lord  Chancellor  Phipps  had  thus  written  to  thel 
dean,  from  Dublin,  with  reference  to  the  archbishop:] 
"  I  cannot  discharge  the  part  of  a  friend,  if  I  omit 


*  Swift's  W&rh,  x.,  359. 


Ibid.,  p.  365. 
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to  let  you  know,  that  your  great  neighbour  at  St. 
Pulcher's  is  very  angry  with  you.  He  accuses  you 
for  going  away  without  taking  your  leave  of  him, 
and  intends,  in  a  little  time,  to  compel  you  to  reside 
at  your  deanery.  He  lays  some  other  things  to  your 
charge,  which  you  shall  know  in  a  little  time'."  An 
estrangement  seems  to  have  ensued,  marked  by  an 
interruption  of  epistolary  intercourse,  for  near  three 
years,  when,  on  a  special  occasion,  it  was  resumed 
by  the  dean,  in  a  strain  of  expostulation  with  the 
archbishop  for  alleged  unkindness,  and  of  self-justi- 
fication and  defence^ 

It  may,  likewise,  be  thought  remarkable,  that  Archbishop 

•'  O  .  King's  silence 

the  MS.  Correspondence  of  the  archbishop  contains  about  the  pri- 

■■■  ■■■  macy. 

no  special  mention  of  the  primacy,  with  respect 
either  to  its  avoidance  or  its  reoccupancy;  although, 
in  two  letters  of  December  15,  1713,  to  Mr.  Annes-  betters  to  Mr. 

Annesley,  Dec, 

ley  and  Mr.  Southwell,  he  expressed  his  sentiments  ^713. 
concerning  the  vacant  preferments  generally,  not, 
indeed,  in  the  former  of  the  two  letters,  without 
particular  allusion  to  his  own  conduct  and  situation; 
an  allusion  which  may  probably  be  understood  as 
having  reference  to  his  pretensions  on  the  primacy, 
at  that  time  actually  vacant : 

"  As  to  the  vacant  preferments  in  the  Church,  I  have  His  remarks  on 

,.  „         ,,         /-it  iiT  1  -A/r    •  *^®  vacant  pre- 

nothing  to  pray  for,  but  tliat  God  would  direct  her  Majesty  ferments, 
to  persons  that  may  be  equal  to  such  great  trusts,  and  have 
the   service   of   the   Church,  of  her  Majesty,  and  of  the 
kingdom,  at  heart. 

"  One  thing  I  would  heartily  wish,  and  'tis,  that  her 
Majesty  would  not  be  too  forward  to  gratify  the  importunity 
of  such  as  leave  their  cures  and  charges  to  solicit  prefer- 
ments at  court,  that  being,  in  my  opinion,  a  practice  mis- 
chievous to  the  Church  and  kingdom,  and  what  will  create 
her  Majesty  infinite  and  endless  trouble. 

«  Swift's  Worksy  x.,  p.  343.  7  jbid.^  xi.,  p.  42. 
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"  As  to  my  own  conduct,  I  have  nothing  to  reproach 
myself,  being  conscious  that  I  have  acted  with  reason  and 
conscience,  and  a  particular  view  to  her  Majesty's  service. 
As  to  the  representations  made  by  others,  I  am  perfectly  at 
ease,  being  apprised  that  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  give  an 
ill  face  to  the  best  action,  of  which  you  have  in  particular 
had  too  much  experience ;  and  I  believe  every  one  that 
dares  be  honest,  will  be  sensible  of  the  same.  I  have  had 
the  comfort,  that  in  everything  in  which  I  have  met  with 
opposition,  the  event  has  always  justified  me." 

Funeral  sermon  In  the  mean  time,  on  the  interment  of  the  late 

on  Primate 

Marsh.  primate,  Archbishop  King  had  preached  a  funeral 

sermon  on  Psalm  cxii.,  v.  6,  which  was  published  the 
following  year,  in  Dublin,  but  of  which  I  have  not 
been  able  to  procure  a  sight.  The  purport  of  it 
seems  to  be  conveyed  by  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charlett,  of  University 
College,  Oxford,  bearing  date  Dublin,  April  19, 
1714: 

"•  I  was  so  much  a  stranger  to  the  late  primate's  life, 
before  he  came  here,  that  I  durst  not  venture  to  say  much 
about  it  in  my  sermon ;  and  found  that  the  good  things  he 
had  done  here,  of  which  all  my  auditors  were  witnesses, 
were  sufficient  to  take  up  as  much  time  as  was  allowed  me 
commendationof  J  bclicve,  if  a  full  account  could  be  given  me  of  his  life, 
many  useful  observations  might  be  made  on  it,  tending  to 
his  honour  and  to  the  publick  good,  such  great  examples 
being  very  rare,  and  very  few  in  a  disposition  to  imitate 
them.  The  more  honour  is  done  to  his  memory,  it  will  be 
the  more  effectual  to  stir  up  others  to  the  like  virtuous  per- 
formances, toward  which  a  certain  supineness  has  possessed 
most  men,  and  many  are  afraid  of  such  examples,  or  fear,  if 
they  should  grow  in  fashion,  the  like  might  be  expected 
from  them.  I  find,  if  men  were  pressed  to  these,  many 
might  be  prevailed  on  to  come  into  them.  I  have  several 
examples  in  this  diocese,  since  I  came  to  it.  A  physician, 
one  Dr.  Stephens,  died  here  lately,  and  left  about  500/.  per 
annum  to  endow  an  hospital Another,   Sir 
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Patrick  Dun,  left  about  300/.  per  annum  to  endow  a  pro- 
fessor of  physick I  find,  that  there  has  been 

laid  out  in  building  and  repairing  churches,  in  manse 
houses,  and  purchasing  impropriations  in  this  diocese,  within 
ten  years,  since  I  came  to  this  see,  about  14,000/.,  which  is 
considerable  in  so  poor  a  country.  All  which  show  that 
charity  is  not  lost  out  of  the  world ;  and  if  the  clergy  would 
fall  into  reasonable  measures  with  the  laity,  they  might  in- 
fluence them  very  much  to  contribute  to  works  of  publick 
charity." 

To  revert,  however,  to  the  vacant  primacy,  it  ^^^t^LiLdsa^"" 
was  filled  by  the  promotion  of  Bishop  Lindsay,  the 
son  of  a  Scotch  minister,  and  a  native  of  Blandford, 
in  Dorsetshire,  in  which  town,  also,  he  had  been 
educated,  in  the  same  class  with  Dr.  William  Wake, 
who  was  primate  of  England,  at  the  same  time  that 
his  school-fellow  held  the  same  post  of  ecclesiastical 
dignity  in  Ireland.  From  the  benefice  of  Wool- 
wich, in  Kent,  he  was,  in  1693,  transplanted  to 
Ireland,  in  quality  of  chaplain  to  Henry  Lord  Capell, 
having  been  admitted  doctor  of  divinity  by  diploma, 
in  Oxford,  of  which  university  he  was  a  member, 
having  been  elected  a  fellow  of  Wadham  College  in 
1678.  By  means  of  his  patron^  who  was  at  first 
one  of  the  lords  justices,  and  afterwards  lord  deputy, 
of  Ireland,  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
St.  Patrick's;  thence,  in  1695,  to  the  bishoprick  of 
Killaloe,  and  thence  again,  in  May,  1713,  to  that  of 
aphoe,  from  which,  after  the  interval  of  a  few 
ontlis,  he  was  further  advanced  to  the  primacy;  his 
olitical  sentiments  being  such  as  made  him  accept- 
ble  to  the  English  government,  and  his  advance- 
ent  being  greatly  promoted  by  the  assistance  of 
ean  Swift. 
On  his  translation  to  Armagh,  the  new  primate  Attempt,  to  mi 
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was  desirous  of  procuring  his  late  see  of  Raphoe  for 
Bishop  Lloyd,  of  Kill  alia,  who,  however,  thought  it 
"  not  worth  his  while  to  carry  his  family  so  far  north- 
ward for  so  little  advantage  as  that  bishoprick 
would  bring  him,  his  own  being  upwards  of  1000/. 
a  year,  and  Raphoe  not  much  above  1100/^"  The 
primate,  thereupon,  endeavoured  to  engage  Dean 
Swift's  services,  in  procuring  the  bishoprick  for  Dr. 
Andrew  Hamilton,  Archdeacon  of  Raphoe^  "  a  man 
of  good  learning  and  abilities,  and  one  of  great  in- 
terest, and  most  likely  to  do  good  in  that  country." 
But  from  the  disinclination  or  inefficiency  of  the 
dean,  that  recommendation  failed  of  success;  and 
Dr.  Edward  Synge,  whose  name  has  been  already 
mentioned  on  occasion  of  his  controversy  with 
Bishop  Brown,  of  Cork,  was  promoted  and  con- 
secrated to  the  bishoprick  of  Raphoe,  in  November, 
1714.  He  had  been  previously  Chancellor  of  St. 
Patrick's,  and  was  afterwards  usefully  employed  and 
honourably  distinguished  as  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

The  scheme  for  the  division  of  the  bishopricks 
of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  alluded  to  above,  was  not 
carried  into  eifect;  but  they  were  bestowed,  in 
November,  1715,  on  Dr.  Timothy  Godwin,  arch- 
deacon of  Oxford,  who,  about  three  months  before, 
had  been  nominated  by  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
the  new  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  his  Excellency's 
chaplain. 

Two  translations,  and  one  other  episcopal  ap- 
pointment, occurred  about  this  time.  On  the  death 
of  Bishop  Hickman,  of  Derry,  the  22nd  of  Novem- 
ber, 1713,  John  Hartstong  was,  on  the  3rd  of  March 
following,  translated  to  that  see  from  Ossory,  and 
his  see  was  filled,  the  8th  of  April,  by  Sir  Thomas 
«  Swift's  JVorks,  x.,  p.  366.  '  Ibid.,  x.,  p.  867. 
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Vesey,  baronet,  bishop  of  Killaloe,  son  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam ;  his  successor  was  Dr.  Nicholas 
Forster,  senior  fellow  of  Dublin  College ;  the  date, 
however,  of  whose  letters-patent  was  the  19th  of 
October,  1714,  more  than  two  months  after  the 
queen's  death. 

In  anticipation  of  some  of  these  appointments^  prospects  of  Dean 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Phipps  wrote  to  Dean  Swift 
from  Dublin,  Jan.  15,  1714:  "We  are  told  by 
every  body  that  the  rest  of  our  vacant  bishopricks 
will  be  filled  to  our  satisfaction;  if  they  are,  you 
must  be  one  of  them."  And  he  adds  a  supposition 
that  the  dean  may  be  "resolved  that  he  will  not 
episcopari  here'"."  Whether  the  event  may  have 
resulted  from  a  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  dean 
not  to  accept  an  Irish  bishoprick,  or  on  that  of  the 
government  not  to  grant  him  one,  is  matter  for  spe- 
culation.    In  fact,  he  was  not  so  promoted. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  these  bishopricks  were  Archbishop 

King's  view  of 

actually  filled,  there  will  be  occasion  to  speak  at  the  ecclesiastical 

^  affairs  in  this 

commencement  of  the  succeeding  reign.  Mean-  reign. 
while,  this  account  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastical  occur- 
rences in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  may  be  concluded 
with  an  observation  of  Archbishop  King,  communi- 
cated in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Killalla,  Nov,  20th 
1714: 

"  I  think  I  could  demonstrate  that  the  Church  has  lost  Letter  to  the 
more  hearts  and  ground  these  last  four  years  in  Ireland,  than  lalL!^  Nov.  20, 
she  did  since  King  James  came  to  the  crown :  and  I  have  ^^^^' 
put  it  to  some  scores  of  the  admirers  of  that  ministry,  to 
give  one  instance  of  one  single  step  or  act  taken  in  all  that 
time  for  the  good  of  this  kingdom  in  general,  or  the  Church 
in  particular,  and  I  never  could  get  an  answer.     I  think  I 
could  show  many  to  the  detriment  of  both." 

And   in   a   letter   of  April  15,    1715,  he  thus 

"^  Swift's  IVorks,  x.,  p.  369. 
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Letter  to  Dr. 
Charlett,  Apiil 
15,  1715. 


Archbishop 
King's  Tran- 
script Books,  in 
possession  of  Mr. 
Putler  Bryan. 


writes  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charlett,  of  University  College, 
Oxford : 

"  I  never  observed  the  countenance  of  a  government  to 
add  much  to  the  security  of  the  Church.  I  will  maintain 
that  under  King  William,  when  we  did  not  reckon  our- 
selves great  favourites,  we  had  advanced  our  congregations 
more  every  four  years,  than  we  did  under  the  four  years  of 
the  late  management  here,  in  which  I  fear  we  lost  ground ; 
the  diligence,  piety,  humility,  and  prudent  management  of 
the  clergy,  when  they  had  nothing  else  to  trust  to,  proving 
much  stronger  motives  to  gain  the  people  than  the  favour  of 
the  government,  which  put  the  clergy  on  other  methods, 
that  made  them  odious  to  their  people. "" 

The  two  foregoing  extracts  are  taken,  not  from 
the  Trinity  College  MSS.,  but  from  a  volume  of 
unpublished  letters  of  Archbishop  King,  apparently 
a  part  of  the  same  series  as  the  others,  in  which 
they  fill  up  an  interval,  and  extending  from  July 
31st,    1714,    to   June  24th,  1715.     It  is  intituled 
Transcription  Book,  being,  like  the  others,  a  tran- 
script of  original  letters,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the 
archbishop  or  his  amanuensis.     It  is  the  property  of 
a  descendant   of    the    archbishop,    Robert    Butler 
Bryan,  Esq.,  by  whose  kindness,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Elrington,  it  has  been  intrusted  to  me 
for  my  present  purpose ;  and  use  will  be  made  of  it 
for  enriching  this  narrative  with  several  interesting 
particulars   at  the  period,    at   wliich    we    are    now 
arrived,  of  the  accession  of  King  George  I.,  being 
the  period  at  which  the  general  Correspondence  of 
Archbishop  King  in  the  MSS.  of  Trinity  College 
Library  is  suspended.     The  contents  of  those  MSS. 
relating  to  that  period  are  limited  to  the  archbishop's 
official  communications  in  his  capacity  of  one  of  the 
lords  justices  of  Ireland,  his  appointment  to  which 
will  soon  fall  under  our  notice. 
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Section  I. 

Accession  of  King  George  I.  New  Lords  Justices.  Arch- 
bishop King  in  the  Commission.  His  anxiety  about  the 
supply  of  the  ijacant  Sees.  Proclamation  of  the  King. 
Persons  recommended  for  BishopricJcs.  Vacant  Sees 
specified.  Mischievous  p^^actice  of  Canvassi?ig  for 
BishopricJcs.  Jealousy  of  the  Clergy  on  the  King''s 
accession.  Their  Sermons  and  injudicious  Conduct, 
Archbishop  King''s  surprise  on  being  appointed  a  Lord 
Justice.  His  discharge  of  his  office.  His  anxiety  for 
proper  supply  of  vacant  Bishopricks.  Pecidiarities  of 
Lutheran  Religion.  Difficidties  of  the  Archbishop'' s  new 
situation.  Condition  of  the  vacant  Bishopricks.  Non- 
residence  of  Bishops. 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne,  August  the  1st,  1714,  Accession  of  King 

^^  '  O  '  '    George!.,  1714. 

and  the  consequent  accession  of  King  George  I., 
were  productive  of  an  immediate  change  in  the 
administration  of  publick  affairs,  which  in  Ireland 
was  exemplified  in  the  two  chief  governours  of  the 
Church.  Soon  after  his  elevation  to  the  primacy 
in  the  early  part  of  this  year.  Archbishop  Lindsay 
had  been  appointed  one  of  the  lords  justices,  to- 
gether with  Sir  Constantino  Phipps,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  Vesey,  archbishop  of  Tuam.  But  on  the 
king's  accession  a  new  commission  was  issued:  in 
this  the  name  of  the  lord  primate,  who  was  politi- 
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New  lords 
juistices. 


Archbishop  King 
ill  the  commis- 
sion. 


cally  distinguished  as  "  an  old  and  high  tory',"  was 
not  included,  but  for  him  and  for  the  lord  chan- 
cellor were  substituted  Dr.  William  King,  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  and  Robert  Fitzgerald,  earl  of| 
Kildare,  associated  with  one  of  the  former  lords 
justices,  Archbishop  Vesey  of  Tuam.  Had  the 
change  of  the  sovereign  occurred  a  few  months 
earlier,  this  substitution,  connected  with  the  well- 
known  principles  of  the  two  individuals,  suggests 
the  probability  that  the  Church  of  Ireland,  on  the 
death  of  Primate  Marsh,  would  have  seen  a  different 
prelate  translated  to  her  primacy. 

This  appointment  of  Archbishop  King  to  the 
office  of  lord  justice,  appears  from  several  letters  in 
the  MS.  Transcription  Booh,  mentioned  at  the  end 
of  the  last  chapter,  to  have  been  altogether  unex- 
pected by  him.  To  this,  there  will  be  occasion  to 
advert  more  particularly  as  we  proceed ;  in  the 
meantime,  the  circumstances  of  the  Church  require 
immediate  attention. 


His  anxiety  about 
the  supply  of  the 
vacant  sees. 


His  letter  to  Dr. 
Godwin,  August 
14,  1714. 


Several  bishopricks  had  been  vacated,  as  already 
noticed,  before  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  but  had 
not  hitherto  been  disposed  of.  The  anxiety  which 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  felt  for  their  being  pro- 
perly bestowed,  is  shown  by  some  letters  which  he 
wrote  within  a  few  days  of  intelligence  being  re- 
ceived of  the  change  of  dynasty,  and  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  likely  to  be  read  with  in- 
terest. 

From  Mount  Merion,  his  temporary  country 
residence,  near  Dublin,  by  the  kindness  of  Lord 
Fitz William,  its  proprietor,  on  the  14th  of  August, 
he  wrote  thus  to  Dr.  Tho.  Godwin,  chaplain  to  the 

^  Swift's  Worksy  x.,  p.  133,  n. 


the  king. 
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Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  and  who  was  soon  afterwards 
placed  in  one  of  the  vacant  bishopricks: 

*'  Reverend  Sir, 

"  I    had     the    favour    of    3'OUrS    of    the    5th     illSt.,    for    Proclamation  of 

which  I  thank  you.  You'll  hear  from  all  hands  that  we  are 
in  perfect  tranquillity  here,  God  be  thanked,  and  his 
Majesty  King  George  proclaimed  with  all  solemnity  every- 
where. 

"  I  confess  I  retired  here  for  shelter,  being  unmercifully 
jaced  at  the  council,  and  some  were  angry  with  me  that  I 
would  not  attend  there  to  be  abused.  But  that  1  hope  is 
over  for  the  present,  and  I  heartily  forgive  them. 

"  I  had  the  honour  of  a  letter  from  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury,  which  I  will  acknowledge  in  as  few  words 
as  I  can :  and,  considering  his  Grace's  business,  I  believe 
the  shorter  my  letter  is  "'twill  be  the  more  acceptable.  His 
Grace,  by  his  treatment  in  Ireland,  compared  with  what  he 
las  met  with  in  Great  Britain,  will  have  reason  to  believe 
some  of  us  have  a  very  bad  taste,  and  are  ill  judges  of  men ; 
and  all  honest  and  wise  men  will  concur  with  him  in  that 
opinion. 

"'Tis  a  providence  that  the  Church  preferments  are  yet   Persons  i 

1  ,  ...  mendel 

to  be  filled.  I  hope  his  Grace  will  exert  himself  in  that  bishopd 
matter.  I  doubt  not  he  will  think  of  you  as  a  fellow- 
sufferer,  besides  your  merit.  I  think  when  your  own  affair 
is  over  you  would  do  well  to  remember  a  friend,  I  mean 
Dr.  Sjnge.  I  take  him  to  be  the  fittest  man  for  a  bishop 
of  any  in  Ireland,  that  is  not  already  one.  If  any  removes 
be  thought  on,  I  think  the  Bishop  ofDromore,  who  was 
nade  a  bishop  for  no  merit  of  his  own,  but  to  make  room 
for  Dr.  Swift,  might  yet  deserve  for  his  merit  a  removal. 

"  If  his  Grace  do  us  the  honour  to  accept  again  of  the 
[government  of  Ireland,  he  may  expect  soon  one  or  two  more 
vacancies,  and  it  would  do  well  to  think  of  men  fit  for 
them.'' 

The  following  letter,  addressed  a  few  days  after 
lo  the  Archbishop   of  Canterbury,    enlarges   on   the 
])ject  of  the  vacant  bishopricks,  and  exposes,  in  a 

T 


lecom- 
for  the 

L-icks. 
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Letter  fiom 
Archbishop  King 
to  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury, 
August  19,  1714. 


Specification  of 
the  vacant  sees. 


Practice  of  can- 
vassing for  bishop- 
ricks  ; 


Itsmisc'iievous 
effects  ; 


Endeavours  to 
counteract  it. 


manner  far  from  creditable  to  the  competitors,  the 
measures  employed  for  procuring  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments : 

"  Dublin,  August  mh,  1714. 
"  May  it  please  your  Grace, 

"  I  could  not  prevail  with  myself  to  omit  congratu- 
lating your  Grace  on  the  happy  turn  it  has  pleased  God  to 
give  publick  affairs  at  this  time  of  the  demise  of  our  late 
gracious  queen :  and  it  was  a  particular  satisfaction  to  me 
to  find  that  God  had  enabled  your  Grace  to  bear  your  part 
in  it.  I  hope  he  will  farther  preserve  and  strengthen  you 
to  set  the  crown  on  his  Majesty's  head,  which  I  believe 
would  be  a  sensible  accession  of  happiness  to  your  Grace, 
and  matter  of  joy  to  all  your  friends. 

"  My  Lord,  I  am  persuaded  that  much  of  the  manage- 
ment of  Church  affairs,  as  is  meet  and  proper,  will  be  in 
your  Grace's  hands  ;  and  let  me  take  the  liberty  to  beseech 
your  care  of  this  Church.  AVe  have  at  present  four  bishop- 
ricks  void,  namely,  Raphoe,  Killaloe,  Kilmore,  and  Ardagh: 
the  two  latter  used  to  be  united,  though  each  singly  is  of 
good  value. 

"  We  have  many  candidates  for  these :  and  'tis  become 
a  custom  with  us,  that  whoever  pretends  to  any  preferment, 
he  immediately  posts  away  to  London.  We  have  crowds 
there,  and  I  find  more  are  going,  and  some  have  waited  | 
two  years,  hunting  for  a  promotion.  The  vacancies  have 
been  continued  longer  than  usual,  and  I  hope  that  may  be 
looked  on  as  a  work  of  Providence,  and  may  turn  to  the 
good  of  the  Church. 

"  Your  Grace  is  well  apprized  what  a  discouragement  it 
is  to  men  that  reside  and  attend  their  cures,  and  by  that 
support  religion,  to  see  others  preferred  before  them,  merely 
for  attending  at  court  and  neglecting  their  churches:  the 
mischiefs  that  attend  this  practice  are  so  many  and  great 
that  I  will  not  pretend  to  enumerate  them  in  a  letter. 

"  I  laid  some  of  them  before  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  when  here,  and  he  seemed  thoroughly  sensible 
of  them.  So  if  you  discourse  his  Grace  upon  it,  I  am  con- 
fident he  will  heartily  join  your  Grace  to  disappoint  these 
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ambitious  pretenders ;  and,  in  truth,  they  injure  the  chief 
governour  as  well  as  the  Church.  For  by  their  assiduity  in 
soliciting,  by  flatteries,  calumnies,  and  other  unlawful 
means,  they  prove  very  often  too  hard  for  his  interest,  and 
lessen  by  that  means  both  his  authority  and  credit.  I 
therefore  intreat  your  Grace  to  lay  this  matter  to  heart ;  for 
by  disappointing  the  present  crowd  of  suitors,  (let  them  be 
of  what  party  they  will,  since  they  are  of  both  sorts,)  your 
Grace  will  put  a  stop  to  that  mischievous  practice,  and  do  a 
signal  service  to  the  Church  of  God. 

"  I  believe  nothing  will  be  done  before  his  Majesty 
come,  which  I  pray  may  be  soon  and  in  safety ;  and  before 
then,  if  I  see  occasion,  I  will  take  the  liberty  your  Grace 
las  always  allowed  me,  to  give  you  my  farther  thoughts  on 
this  subject. 

"  I  recommend  your  Grace's  health  and  happiness  to 
God's  care." 

Meanwhile  a  jealousy  was  conceived  by  some  of  Jealousy  of  some 

^  >/  '^  of  the  Irish 

the  cleroy,  on   account  of  the  new  kino's  reli odious  ciergy  on  account 

©•''  O  &  of  the  king's 

persuasion,  and  it  was  the  occasion   of  conduct,   of  ^^^^s^on. 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  gives  the  following 
account,  in  a  letter  of  the  same  date  as  that  before 
cited,  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Clogher : 

"  There  was  an  odd  sermon  preached  by  Mr.   Kearns 

fter  the  queen's  death,  which  gave  great  offence.     I  called 

the  clergy  together,  and  gave  them  the  best  advice  T  could, 

)ut  I  am  concerned  to  remember  what  a  spirit  appeared  in 

iome   of  them,    and    I    understand   several   preached   last  seimons  on  the 

-Ml  .  ,  .      .  ,  .  ,  subject. 

Sunday  agamst  consubstantiation :  this  was  construed  to 
lave  no  good  aspect  towards  the  king,  whom  they  suppose 
;o  be  a  Lutheran.  I  am  unwilling  to  look  too  far  into 
natters,  or  too  nicely,  hoping  these  heats  and  ill  humours 
m\\  digest  and  vanish  in  a  little  time ;  but  in  the  mean 
^hile  they  give  good  men  some  uneasiness."*' 

To  the  Bishop   of  Dromore,  a  few  days  later,  better  to  the 

■■■  '  J  '     Bishop  of  Dro- 

August  the  26th,  the  archbishop  wrote  to  the  same  n^ore,  August  26, 
'tfect,  but  somewhat  more  at  large : 

T  2 
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Kemaiksonthe  "  I  wish  the  tiim  affairs  have  taken  may  put  an  end  to 

ducTonhrcie^^^^  ^^1*  parties ;  but  1  see  plainly,  if  some  men  can  prevent  it, 
we  shall  have  no  peace :  industry  will  be  used  to  that  pur- 
port. I  called  the  clergy  together,  and  gave  them  my 
advice  in  as  mild  and  friendly  a  way  as  I  could,  and  parti- 
cularly took  notice  of  a  sermon  preached  by  Mr.  Kearns,  in 
which  there  was  a  paragraph,  one  would  think,  contrived  to 
provoke  his  people,  and  to  intimate  jealousies  of  the  king's 
government.  I  did  what  I  could  to  convince  him  of  his 
having  done  ill;  but  it  grieved  me  to  perceive  what  a 
strange  spirit  there  appeared  in  him  and  some  others  of  his 
brethren.  The  effect  was,  that  some  preached  against 
Lutheranism  next  Sunday,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  as 
bad,  if  not  worse,  than  Popery:  your  Lordship  sees  where- 
unto  this  tends.  The  clergy  seem  to  think  that  their 
joining  in  proclaiming  the  king  will  justify  themselves  and 
all  their  party  for  all  that  is  past,  and  prove  all  suspicions  of 
them  were  false  calumnies  ;  but  I  am  afraid  they  will  be 
mistaken  in  their  account.  I  pray  God  turn  all  to  the  best. 
There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  those  that  villainously  reflect 
on  her  Majesty''s  memory,  which  no  good  man  can  hear 
with  patience.  Sure  there  never  sate  on  the  throne  a  prince 
that  designed  more  heartily  the  good  of  her  peoj^le ;  if  there 
were  mistakes  under  the  late  ministry,  'twas  their  fault,  not 
her  Majesty's;  and  it  is  visible  that  she  intended  to  change 
them. 
Archbishop  "  As  to  preferments,  I  know  not  on  what  foot  I  stand, | 

pos'ifion"^^'  "  ^^^'  what  credit  I  may  have;  but  I  shall  not  be  backward 
to  use  it,  though  I  can't  make  such  attempts  as  some  would 
have  me.  I  have,  at  least,  solicitations  from  ten  to  intercede| 
for  them.  If  I  should  comply  with  them,  I  am  satisfied  I 
should  have  no  credit  at  all;  he  has  good  interest  Avith  ai 
government,  that  succeeds  with  one  good  man.  I  hope  I 
may  have  that." 

The  archbishop,  I  presume,  alludes  to  his  corre-l 
spondent,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  in  favour  of  whose| 
removal  he  had  expressed  his  sentiments,  as  we  have| 
seen,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Godwin  or  Goodwin ;  or,  ai 
he  is  apt  to  write  the  name,  Goodwvn. 
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Archbishop  King  had  retired  into  the  country  in  ins  surprise  on 
the  summer,  where  one  of  his  occupations  was  the  one  of'the  lords 
revising  of  his  book  of  The  Inventions  of  Men  in  the 
Worship  of  God,  in  which  he  liad  *'gone  a  good 
way,"  as  he  mentioned  in  a  later  letter  to  a  friend, 
and  was  residing  at  Mount  Merion,  where  he  was, 
on  the  8th  of  September,  "  strangely  surprised  with 
an  express  and  packet"  from  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, acquainting  him  with  his  appointment  to  the 
office  of  lord  justice,  in  conjunction  with  the  Arch- 
bishop   of   Tuam    and   the    Earl    of   Kildare.     "  I  Letter  to  sir  joim 

Stanley. 

received  yours  of  the  4th  instant,"  he  writes  on  the 
occasion  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  "  with  the  commis- 
sion, &c.,  on  the  8th,  and  a  great  surprise  it  was  to 
me,  and  I  think  to  everybody  else.  I  immediately 
went  to  my  neighbour,  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  at 
Stillorgan,  and  we  had  no  long  deliberation  on  the 
matter;  but  so  ordered  it,  that  we  were  sworn 
yesterday  about  six  of  the  clock ;  and  since  it  has 
been  very  uneasy  to  me  with  the  ceremonies;  I 
think  as  much  as  a  marriage.  We  have  sent  a  state 
account,  jointly,  of  what  passed,  to  Mr.  Bromley, 
and  likewise  to  his  Grace  our  lord  lieutenant.  .  . 
The  Archbishop    of  Tuam   sent  officiously  for  the  officiousness of 

.  .         f,  T'lT  TT'rf-^  Archbishop 

letter  to  sign  it,  for  which  1  am  sorry.  His  Grace  ve^cy. 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury's  humanity  to  him,  in  con- 
tinuing him,  in  the  present  circumstances,  one  of 
the  justices,  is  wonderfully  applauded  even  by  those 
who  do  not  love  the  archbishop ;  and  it  has  another 
good  effect,  that  it  shows  his  Grace  has  regard 
only  to  his  Majesty's  service,  without  respect  to 
party." 

Archbishop  Kin^  was  uniformly  conspicuous  for  Archbishop 

^  ^  'I  i.  King's  attach- 

liis  zealous  attachment  to  the  House   of  Hanover,  men  t  to  the  house 

of  Hanover. 

and  to  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  that  Protestant 
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family,  as  necessary,  under  divine  Providence,  to  the 
security  and  welfare  of  the  constitution  in  church 
and  state :  and  Mr.  Harris  confidently  attributes  it 
"  in  a  great  measure  to  his  seasonable  counsel,  and 
the  weighty  authority,  which  his  known  wisdom, 
long  experience,  and  confessed  probity  had  procured 
him,  that  the  city  of  Dublin  was  preserved  steady 
and  united  in  an  unshaken  affection  to  the  succes- 
sion of  the  royal  family  of  Hanover'."  Information 
of  the  archbishop's  untainted  loyalty  and  extraordi- 
nary merit,  being  communicated  to  the  king,  caused 
him  to  be  invested  with  the  highest  trust  in  the 
His  able  dis-        kino'dom  :  which  he  discharged  with  such  ability  and 

charge  of  his  c'  '-'  ^  ^  *' 

office.  integrity,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  much  pru- 

dence, moderation,  and  kindness,  as  to  occasion  the 
reinstatement  or  continuance  in  employment  of 
many  civil  and  military  officers,  who  had  been,  or 
were  in  danger  of  being,  removed  on  a  suspicion  of 
disloyalty.  ''  This,"  observes  his  contemporary  bio- 
grapher, "  is  attested  by  many  now  living,  who 
gratefully  own  the  truth  of  this  fact."  ''  And  it 
is  notorious,"  he  continues,  "  that  by  his  and  the 
other  lords  justices'  prudent  directions  and  steady 
conduct  during  their  presiding  in  the  publick  ad- 
ministration, the  whole  nation  was  in  an  even  and 
calm  temper,  not  the  least  tendiug  to  riots  or  in- 
surrections, and  at  a  season,  when  our  standing 
army  was  transported  to  suppress  the  rebellion  in 
Great  Britain." 

This,  however,  is  to  anticipate  the  archbishop's 
conduct  in  the  office,  with  his  appointment  to  w^hicli- 
we  are  at  present  more  immediately  concerned. 
The  surprise  with  which  he  received  intelligence  of 

'^  Ware's  Bishops,  p.  SG8. 
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the  appointment,  lias  been  already  mentioned  in  a 
]MS.  letter  of  his  own,  contemporaneous  with  the 
event.  Several  others  of  his  letters  to  different 
correspondents  advert  more  or  less  to  the  same 
topicks,  written  as  they  were  on  or  about  the  same 
day.     I  select  the  followino',  addressed  to  the  Bishop  T;^"cr  to  the  Bi- 

♦^  O'  J-      shop  of  Drcmore, 

of  Dromore,  to  whose  inquiries  concerning  the  reli-  ^^^^'^-  ^^'  ^^^''• 
gious  tenets  of  the  new  sovereign  the  answers  may 
appear  curious : 

"  My  Lord,  Moimtmenon,  Sep.  10,  1714.  Reason  of  change 

,,  rm  IT    1  Ml       •  ^1         of  lords  justices. 

llie  publick  news  will  give  you  an  account  of  the 
alterations  here  :  they  are  somewhat  surprising,  but  to  none 
more  than  to  me.  I  dreamed,  I  assure  your  Lordship,  of  no 
such  matter,  when  an  express  and  packet  came  to  me  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  with  a  patent  and  directions.  The 
reason  of  the  change  is  nothing  but  the  obstinacy  of  the  late 
justices  in  not  complying  with  the  regency's  orders  relating 
to  the  city  of  Dublin,  which  was  highly  resented ;  and  I 
am  afraid  the  privy  council  is  so  deeply  engaged  with 
them,  that,  if  they  continue  as  hitherto,  it  may  have  ill 
effects." 

It  appears  from  another  letter,  that  "  the  Arch-  fauseofArcii- 

-L  J-  '  bishop  Vesey  s 

bishop  of  Tuam  was  continued,  because,  being  sick,  continuance. 
he  had  not  acted." 

Archbishop  King's  letter  proceeds  : 

''  I  am  now  in  a  better  capacity  to  write  to  the  Duke  of  The  aici,bjq    .^ 

I  •^  ^  anxiety  aboiit  the 

Shrewsbury  about  church  preferments,  and  reckon  it  a  vacant  prcfei- 
providence  that  I  did  not  teaze  his  Grace  about  them 
before.  I  have  novv^  a  call,  and  \vill  beg  God's  assistance 
to  enable  me  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage,  and  hope  for 
the  concurrence  of  your  Lordship's  prayers.  I  do  not  de- 
spair of  having  you  nearer  us,  and  in  truth  I  need  your 
help.  I  have  none  of  my  clergy  that  I  can  depend  on  but 
Dr.  Synge,  and  believe  I  shall  not  have  him  long.  You 
know  I  am  pretty  resolute,  when  I  have  the  approbation 
of  my  friends,  but  never  love  to  stand  alone,  or  depend 
altogether  on  my  own  judgment. 
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Charaoter  of  the 
Lutheran  reli- 
gion. 


Lutheran  notions 
of  consubstantia- 
tiou 


And  ordination. 


The  archbishop's 
sense  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  new 
situation. 


''  As  to  what  you  ask  concerning  the  Lutheran  religion, 
you  have  their  doctrine  in  the  Augustan  Confession,  i 
they  adhere  close  to  it.  The  dispute  between  them  and 
the  Calvinists  is  chiefly  about  free  will  and  predestination 
The  ubiquitary  opinion  is  held  amongst  them,  but  is  no 
settled  or  general  doctrine.  They  have  a  liturgy,  and  a  very 
good  one :  the  Te  Deum,  Psalms,  &c.,  are  much  as  witl 
us,  but  a  little  nearer  the  form  of  the  mass,  and  in  many 
places  they  call  it  so. 

"  I  reckon  that  they  will  make  no  scruple  of  conforming 
to  our  church.  As  to  their  consubstantiation,  'tis  hard  to 
understand' what  they  mean  by  it.  They  seem  not  to  mea 
a  local  presence,  but  only  a  spiritual,  by  the  virtue  of  th 
reunion  of  the  human  with  the  divine  person  ;  for,  sa 
they,  the  divine  person  of  our  Saviour  is  everywhere,  and  h 
is  nowhere  without  his  humanity;  which  is  true:  bu 
then,  'tis  to  be  considered,  that  the  divine  nature  has  n 
relation  to  place,  not  being  an  extended  substance.  But 
as  thought  is  everywhere,  and  whatever  I  think  of  is  reall 
in  my  mind,  without  any  local  motion  either  of  the  min 
or  the  object,  so  by  analogies  I  reckon  the  humanity  of  ouij 
Saviour  is  everywhere  with  his  divinity,  without  relatio 
to  place.  The  Lutherans  seem  to  be  a  little  weary  of  thi 
doctrine  themselves,  and  speak  sparing  of  it. 

"  But  the  chief  thing  that  I  apprehend  is  the  mattei] 
of  ordination,  which  is  very  loose  among  them,  and  thei 
notions   of  it  accordingly.     I  am  satisfied  their  clergy,  ii 
their  hearts,  believe  our  doctrine  about  it  better  than  theiij 
own,  and  would  be  glad  to  come  into  it,  if  the  laity  woul 
permit  them. 

"  I   add  no  more  than  my  prayers  for  you,  and  tha 
I  am,  &;c. 

"  W.  D.* 

In  a  letter  a  few  days  later  to  the  same  corre 
spondent,  the  arclibishoj)  expressed  his  sense  of  th 
difficulties  of  his  new  situation,  and  his  earnest  de 
sire  to  discharge  his  duty  in  it  efficiently : 

"  I  have  yours  of  the  11th,  and  give  your  Lordship  most 
hearty  thanks  for  your  good  advice,  and  shall  always  reckon 
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it  a  piece  of  friendship  indispensably  necessary,  and  which 
I  particularly  expect  from  your  Lordship.  I  must  own  I 
aui  not  fond  of  my  new  employment,  and  that  for  many 
reasons :  1st.  I  am  afraid  it  may  obstruct  my  proper 
business  as  a  bishop,  which  I  could  never  answer.  2ndly.  It 
puts  more  on  me  than,  I  am  afraid,  my  age  and  infirmities 
will  admit  me  to  dispatch  with  that  care  that  I  think 
necessary.  3rdly.  I  dread  anything  being  put  on  me,  that 
my  judgment  will  not  allow  me  to  do  ;  which  if  it  should 
happen,  I  should  be  dismissed,  perhaps,  with  more  indignity 
than  ever  I  came  in  with  applause.  You  know  that  I 
never  would  go  into  the  violent  measures  of  parties,  and  by 
God's  help  never  will ;  and  yet,  who  knows  but  that  may 
be  expected?  4thly.  Considering  how  our  commission  is 
limited,  we  can't  do  the  good  that  we  would,  or  prevent 
the  evil,  yet  must  bear  the  blame  if  anything  be  amiss : 
the  only  thing  that  gives  me  comfort  is,  that  this  matter  is 

not  likely  to  continue  long 

"  As  to  the  church  preferments,  I  will  do  my  endeavour   uis  zeai  in  pro- 

•,  •         ^  ^  ^^^  ^  i  i      i       •  viding  fit  men  for 

to  nave  men  in  them  that  will  answer  the  ends  and  duties  the  vacant  i.re- 
of  their  offices.  How  I  shall  succeed,  God  knows.  I  pray  f'^"""^^^- 
to  God  more  particularly  in  this  affair,  on  which  so  much 
depends,  to  direct  and  assist  me,  and  I  earnestly  desire  the 
assistance  of  yours  and  all  good  men's  prayers.  'Tis  a  thing 
has  often  grieved  me  to  find,  on  reviewing  the  list  of  the 
deans,  that  we  had  not  one,  that  we  could  set  up  for  a 
prolocutor 

"  I  think  myself  very  happy  in  my  colleague,  the  Earl  character  of  the 
of  Kildare,  who  has  good  sense  and  great  honesty ;  he  doth 
not  scruple  to  speak  his  mind,  and  is  immoveable  in  what  he 
judges  to  be  right. 

"  I  long  to  have  you  nearer  us ;  in  the  meantime  I 
recommend  you  to  God's  care,  and  entreat  the  continuation 
of  your  prayers  for,  &c., 

"  W.  D." 

It  was  his  sense  of  the  "  want  of  a  man  of 
Bishop  Stearne's  knowledge  and  probity  in  the 
privy  council,"  as  necessary  to  the  ease  of  the  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury's  government,  which  caused  the  arch- 
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tion of  Dr.  Synge. 


Non-residence  of 
bishops. 
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bishop  to  be  so  "  zealous  for  his  advancement,"  as  he 
expressed  himself  in  a  letter  of  September  21,  to 
Dr.  Goodwyn;  at  the  same  time  he  signified  his 
hope  that  "  care  would  be  taken  of  Dr.  Synge,  with- 
out much  soliciting.  The  Church,"  he  observed, 
"  wants  such  men,  more  than  they  want  the  Church." 
Of  the  vacant  bishopricks  he  gave  at  the  same  time 
this  description :  "  The  bishopricks  of  Kilmore  and 
Killaloe,  as  I  understand,  are  in  a  most  wretched 
condition,  both  as  to  the  service  of  the  cures  and 
discipline ;  but  Raphoe  is  tolerably  well  as  to  the 
cures,  though  Bishop  Pooley,  during  the  eleven 
years  he  was  bishop,  hardly  resided  eighteen  months, 
and  seemed  to  design  making  as  many  non-residents 
as  he  coukl." 

In  a  letter  of  September  23,  to  Mr.  Brotherick, 
he  thus  adverts  to  the  same  topicks : 

"  I  spoke  to  his  Grace  about  Dr.  Synge  before  he  went 
hence,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  promoted,  but  where,  I  am 
not  certain.  If  I  can  prevail,  you  may  be  sure  it  will  be  to 
his  satisfaction.  But,  however,  a  remove  is  much  more 
easily  obtained  than  a  promotion ;  and  we  must  not  only 
consider  what  benefice  may  be  deserved  by  a  person,  but 
what  person  it  may  want ;  for  a  very  ordinary  benefice,  as 
to  profit,  may  need  a  person  of  the  greatest  piety,  learning, 
and  prudence,  to  manage  and  bring  it  into  order ;  and,  by 
what  I  am  informed,  that  is  the  case  of  Killaloe,  Kilmore, 
and  Ardagh." 

The  non-residence  of  Bishop  Pooley  was  not  the 
only  instance  of  episcopal  neglect  which  fell  at  this 
time  under  the  merited  animadversion  of  Archbishop 
King.  "  We  want  your  Lordship,  and  other  lords  of 
the  council,  very  much,"  he  wrote  to  Ashe,  Bishop 
of  Clogher,  on  the  23rd  of  September ;  "  and  I 
assure  you  there  is  great  exception  taken  by  both 
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parties  at  your  long  absence.  Your  friends  murmur 
at  your  cle;5erting'  them,  and  your  enemies  excuse 
their  negligence  by  your  absence ;  and  the  common 
enemies  of  the  Church  conchide  that  bishoj^s  are  not 
necessary,  since  they  can  be  so  long  spared.  I, 
therefore,  entreat  you  to  think  of  coming  home  as 
soon  as  possible."  In  a  subsequent  letter,  on  the 
26th  of  tlie  ensuing  February,  the  archbishop  again 
remonstrated  with  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  arguing 
with  him,  that  he  "justified  Mr.  Boyse's  reproach, 
by  making  his  bishoprick  only  a  j^ompous  sineciire,  as 
he  seemed  to  do,  by  so  many  years'  absence  from  it/' 


Section  II. 

Earl  of  Sunderland  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  vacant  BisJiopricks.  Candidates  for  them, 
ArchhisJiop  of  Canterhurys  mediation  expected  hy  Arch- 
bishop King.  Nexo  Bishops  unexceptionable.  Ignorance 
in  England  concerning  Irish  Benefices.  Proof  of  mise- 
rable condition  of  Irish  Church.  Improper  Becommenda- 
tions  of  Clergymen  from  England.  Fetcness  of  Sinecures. 
Small  value  of  Benefices.  Care  requisite  in  bestoicing 
Preferments.  Paucity  of  Beneficed  Clergymen.  Few 
young  men  of  promise  growing  up.  Clergy  not  tcell 
inclined  to  the  King.  Improper  Sermons  not  unimrsal. 
Irregular  intrusion  into  strange  Dioceses.  Subsiding  of 
temporary  Irritation.  Sentiments  of  Members  of  the 
Church.  Effect  of  tvant  of  Cordiality  between  Clergy 
and  Gentry.  Conseqttence  of  Queen  Anne'^s  Bounty. 
Efforts  for  instructing  Irish  Natives.  Scholars  taught  to 
read  Irish.  Northern  Dissenters.  Indiscretion  of  the 
Clergy. 

TfiE  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  been  appointed  Eariofsimdei- 
to  the  chief  government  of  Ireland,  did  not,  how- 
ever, at  this  time,  take  possession  of  it ;  and  on  his 
resignation,    Charles   Spencer,  earl   of  Sunderland, 


land  lord  lieu- 
tenant, Kept. 
1714. 
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was  named  for  his  successor,  September  the  24th, 
1714.     The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  lost  no  time  in 
exerting  himself  for  the  proper  supply  of  the  vacant  I 
sees,  which  were  still  unoccupied;  and  on  the  30th 
of  the  same  month,  he  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of| 
Canterbury  the  following  letter,  which  is  important, 
on  account,  not  only  of  the  immediate  object,  but  ofl 
the  incidental  information  conveyed  by  it  on  several | 
collateral  topicks : 


Letter  of  Arch- 
bishop King  to 
Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 


Description  of  the 
vacant  bishop- 
licks- 

SituatioD  and 
vahieof  Kaphoc; 


"  DuUin,  September  30,  1714. 
"  May  it  please  your  Grace, 

"  I  wrote  lately  to  your  Grace  something  relating  to  I 
the  vacant  bishopricks  in  Ireland.  I  believe  they  will  soon 
be  actually  disposed,  and,  therefore,  I  beg  leave  to  give  your| 
Grace  my  thoughts  concerning  them. 

"  The  vacant  bishopricks  are  four :    Raphoe,  Killaloe, 
Kilmore,  and  Ardagh. 

"  As  to  Raphoe,  it  is  the  best  in  value,  being  aboutl 
],200/.  per  annum.     It  lies  next  Derry,  near  Scotland,  and| 
is  full  of  dissenters  and  Papists ;  however,  it  is  in  a  tolerabh 
condition.     Before  the  troubles,  one  Dr.  Wm.  Smith  was 
bishop  ;  he  put  one  Mr.  Span  in  as  his  chancellor,  a  worthy,] 
good  clergyman,  well  skilled  in  all  parts  of  learning,  par- 
ticularly in  the  canon  law;  and  by  the  bishop's  authority,] 
and  the  diligence  of  this  clergyman,  he  got  the  churches 
generally  repaired,  and  the  cures  settled  and  attended.    An( 
though  the  late  bishop  did  several  things  that  encouraged] 
non-residence  for  ten  or  eleven  years,  that  he  hardly  residec 
himself  eighteen  months,  yet  the  diocese,  I  understand,  is 
^till  in  tolerable  condition,  as  to  the  cures,  though  disciplin( 
has  been  much  neglected.     I  mean  this  of  Bishop  Pooley  ;| 
for  the  present  primate  was  so  little  a  while  in  it,  that  mucl 
could  not  be  expected  from  him.     A  watchful  bishop  wi] 
be  necessary  in  this,  by   reason  of  the  dissenters ;  and 
man  of  temper  and  prudence,  that  will  know  how  to  deal 
wdth  and  calm  the  spirit  of  the  people,  especially  of  th( 
gentlemen,  who  have  been  very  much  ruffled  by  some  treat- 
ment they  have  met  with  from  some  former  bishops. 


Kilmore  and 
Ardagh. 
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"As  to  Killaloe,  'tis  in  Munster,  and  I  cannot  pretend  Kiuaioe; 
to  be  mnch  acquainted  with  it.  But,  for  all  I  can  learn, 
'tis  in  a  miserable  condition,  both  as  to  the  churches,  the 
cures,  and  discipline.  It  abounds  with  Papists.  An  active, 
prudent,  and  experienced  man,  ought  to  be  placed  here, 
that  may  be  able  to  go  through  with  his  business,  and  that 
may  have  skill  and  courage  to  reform  what  is  amiss.  The 
-alue  of  this  is  about  800/.  per  annum. 

"  Kilmore  and  Ardagh  have  gone  together.  The  value 
of  Kilmore  is  about  1,000/.  per  annum,  and  Ardagh  about 
600/.  The  question  is,  whether  they  ought  still  to  be 
united,   as  they  have  been  in  the  three  last  bishops.     The   aucstion  of  tiuir 

-  1     •         1  disunion. 

reason  given  why  they  ought  to  be  separated  is,  because 
they  are  of  a  large  extent,  and  in  the  utmost  disorder,  so 
that  no  one  man  can  be  able  to  bring  them  to  any  tolerable 
regularity.  The  reason  for  keeping  them  united  is,  because 
the  laity  complain,  that  the  bishops  are  already  too  numerous 
in  parliament  for  the  lay  lords  there,  being  twenty-two 
bishops  that  generally  attend  the  session,  and  seldom  so 
many  temporal  lords.  We  have  more ;  but  most  of  them 
have  no  estates  in  Ireland,  or  live  in  England,  and  do 
not  attend. 

'  Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  I  mentioned  before,  was  removed  I'^pvovementsby 

'    ^  ^  '  Bishop  Smith ; 

from  Raphoe  to  these  bishopricks.  He  brought  Mr.  Span 
along  with  him,  and  placed  him  at  Longford,  a  country 
town,  on  a  good  benefice,  and  put  the  jurisdiction  of  Ardagh 
in  his  hands.  He  began,  as  he  had  done  at  Raphoe,  to 
build  the  churches  and  settle  the  cures.  Three  churches,  I 
think,  were  finished,  and  five  more  begun,  then  the  bishop 
died,  and  Bishop  Whitenal  succeeded.  He  had  not  the 
same  regard  for  Mr.  Span  that  his  predecessor  had.  He 
was  absent  six  years  toward  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  Not  prosecuted 
sickly  for  the  most  part ;  so  that  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
these  dioceses  have  been,  in  effect,  without  a  bishop,  the 
bishop  living  either  in  England  or  Dublin.  Nor  was  this 
all  the  mischief.  He  had  those  about  him  that  prevailed 
ith  him  to  stop  the  hands  of  his  chancellor  in  his  proceed- 
ings about  discipline  ;  that  stopped  the  building  of  churches, 
so  that  the  five  begun  by  his  predecessor  were  never 
finished,  but  lie  as  left  by  him.     And  whereas  there  were 


by  his  successor. 
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Candidates  for 
the  dioceses : 


Dr.  Goodwyn. 


Dr.  S-yage. 


Mr.  Span. 


Dr.  Marsh. 


Dr  Forster. 


Dr.  Story. 


Dr.  Hamilton. 


woods  in  the  diocese  worth,  as  I  have  been  informed,  ten| 
thousand  pounds,  he  sold  and  destroyed  them  all. 

"  The  diocese  of  Kilmore,  as  I  hear  from  everybody,  is  I 
more  especially  in  a  lamentable  condition  as  to  the  cures  and 
clergy.  Ardagh  is  a  little  better;  Mr.  Span,  the  chan-| 
cellor,  notwithstanding  all  discouragements,  having  pre- 
vented many  inconveniences,  for  which,  and  his  pious, 
prudent  life,  he  is  much  valued  by  the  whole  country,  both] 
clergy  and  laity. 

"  Your  Grace  may  easily  see  what  men  are  fit  for  suchl 
dioceses.  The  persons  candidate  for  those  under  the  Dukel 
of  Shrewsbury's  government  were  : 

"  1st.  Dr.  Goodwyn,  his  Grace"'s  chaplain,  and,  as  II 
remember,  archdeacon  of  Burford,  a  grave,  sober,  good  man,| 
and  well  affected  to  his  Majesty'*s  government. 

"  2ndly.  Dr.  Edward  Synge,  chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's,] 
Dublin,  a  learned,  prudent,  pious,  and  active  man  :  the  only 
objection  against  him  was,  that  he  was  a  whig ;  otherwise, 
it  was  owned,  that  none  was  fitter  for  a  bishop. 

"  Srdly.  Mr.  Benjamin  Span,  above  mentioned,  whol 
had  given  so  many  testimonies  of  his  being  fit  for  a  bishop. 
And  it  was  further  said,  that  it  would  be  of  good  example  tol 
take  a  man  from  a  constant  cure,  after  thirty  years'  labour! 
in  the  Church,  and  of  no  ambition,  and  make  him  a  bishop] 
without  his  asking. 

"  4thly.  Dr.  Jeremiah  Marsh,  son  to  my  predecessor,! 
Dr.  Francis  Marsh,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  has  a  good] 
temporal  estate,  and  is  dean  of  Kilmore,  and  treasurer  ol 
St.  Patrick's,  in  value  about  500/.;  he  is  a  grave,  sober,| 
discreet  man,  and  would  make  a  very  honest  bishop. 

"  Dthly.  Dr.  Forster,  brother  to  the  Recorder  of  Dublin.) 
He  is  only  senior  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  pre- 
sent, but  a  very  deserving,  learned,  and  pious  man ;  but  noti 
having  any  preferment  in  the  Church,  or  served  a  cure,  on( 
cannot  say  what  bishop  he  would  make. 

''  Gthly.  Dr.  Story,  dean  of  Limerick  ;  he  is  in  London,] 
and  well  known  to  your  Grace. 

"  7thly.  Dr.  Archibald  Hamilton,  archdeacon  of  Raphoe. 
He  has  a  good  temporal  estate,  and  benefices  to  the  value  of 
600/.  per  annum.     He  is  a  pious  diligent,  and  learned  man. 
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I  was  witness  of  his  pains  and  application  when  Bishop  of 
Deny,  for  he  lived  within  five  miles  of  me.  I  confirmed 
two  hundred  in  his  church,  most  reduced  by  his  labour  to 
conformity,  being  originally  dissenters;  which  I  take  to  be 
a  good  specimen  of  a  man. 

"  Sthly.  Dr.  John  Bolton,  dean  of  Derry.     He  has  a  Dr.Boiton. 
good  temporal  estate,  and  benefices  to  about  the  value  of 
900/.  per  annum.     He  is  a  grave,  prudent,  learned  man, 
and  would  make  a  good  bishop. 

"  I  might  name  others,  and  there  may  be  others  that  I 
am  not  acquainted  with,  and  more  deserving ;  but  those  I 
know,  and  believe  preferment  would  be  well  placed  on  them: 
and  I  conceive  it  is  not  necessary  to  acquaint  your  Grace 
with  any  more  at  present. 

"  I  believe  I  should  hardly  have  ventured  to  name  some 
of  these,  if  they  had  not  applied  to  me,  and  desired  my 
testimony. 

"  I  know  not  how  my  Lord  Sunderland,  our  lord  lieute-  Aiciibishop of 
nant,  may  be  inclined  in  this  affair,  nor  is  this  to  interfere  meaiationex- 
Avith  his  Excellency.     But  I  believe  he  has  a  high  value  for  p^^*^"^* 
your  Grace,  and  will  consult  your  Grace  in  a  matter  of  this 
nature :  and  I  believe,  if  there  be  occasion,  1  cannot  convey 
my  sentiments  by  a   better  hand,  who  will  communicate 
only  so  much  as  is  proper,  and  may  be  of  use :  in  which, 
not  having  the  happiness  of  being  acquainted  with  my  Lord, 
I  may  easily  mistake. 

"  I  humbly  entreat  your  Grace's  pardon  for  this  long 
[letter,  and  your  prayers  for,  &c., 

"  W.  D." 

In  conclusion  of  this  business,  it  remains  only  The  new  bishops 

unexceptionable. 

to  add,  that  Dr.  Godwin  or  Goodwni  was  promoted 
I  to  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  Dr.  Synge  to  Raphoe,  and 
[Dr.  Forster  to  Killaloe.  In  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  of  November  12th,  Archbishop  King 
thus  expressed  his  sentiments  on  the  selection :  "  As 
to  the  bishops  you  have  given  us,  they  are  without 
exception;  only  as  to  Dr.  Forster,  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  we  had  had  some  more  experience  of  him 
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in  the  pliurch ;  but  I  hope  that  will  be  made  up  b; 
his  learning,  diligence,  and  abilities." 

From  some  observations  made  by  the  archbishop 
in  connection  with  these  appointments,  it  appears 
that  much  ignorance  prevailed  at  this  time,  ii 
England,  concerning  the  benefices  of  the  Irisl 
Church,  and  occasioned  consequences  severely  felt 
by  the  Irish  clergy.  The  case  may  be  best  explainec 
in  his  own  language,  which  shall  be  cited  first  fron 
a  letter  of  October  30th,  addressed  to  Mr.  Addison 

"  I  have  wrote  to  my  lord  lieutenant  about  the  benefice! 
vacant  by  promotion  and  during  the  voidance  of  the  sees 
Dr.  Goodwyn  was  never  beneficed  here,  nor  had  Dr.  Forste 
any  preferment  in  the  Church.  The  matter,  therefore,  wa 
so  ordered  as  to  put  very  little  in  my  lord  lieutenant's  gift. 

"  You'll  observe  that  there  are  at  least  ten  parishes  voi 
in  the  diocese  of  Killaloe,  held  all  by  one  man.  Perhap, 
they  yielded  between  200^.  or  300/.  per  annum,  and  migh 
be  twenty  miles  in  length.  This  showeth  the  miserabl 
condition  of  the  Church  in  this  kingdom.  You  mak 
nothing  in  England  to  order  us  to  provide  for  such  and  sue 
a  man  200/.  per  annum :  and  when  he  has  it  by  favour  of  th 
government,  he  thinks  he  may  be  excused  attendance :  bu 
you  do  not  consider  that  such  a  disposition  takes  u 
perhaps,  a  tenth  part  of  the  diocese,  and  turns  off  the  cui 
of  ten  parishes  to  one  curate. 

"  I  know  not  how  1  have  fallen  into  this  aftair :  but  it 
so  much  at  my  heart,  that  it  offers  itself  on  all  occasions 
and  therefore  youll  pardon  the  unseasonablenes?  of  ic  ai 
this  tijie.'' 


Letter  of  Arch-  ThJs  cvll  was  furthcr  illustrated  by  a  letter  froi 

bisliop  Kmg  t )  •' 

Dr.  Gibson.         the  archblshop  to    Dr.  Joseph  Gibson,    DecembeJ 
the  1st: 


Improper recom-  "  There  is  One  thing  of  ill  consequence  to  the  Church  hen 

mendations  of  ,      ,  . 

clergymen  from     ftud  that  is  the  waut  of  kuowiug  the  true  state  of  it  in  thos 
on  whom  the  management  of  most  of  our  affairs  depenc 


England. 
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You  make  nothing  of  recommending  a  cast  clergyman, 
whom  you  are  not  willing  to  prefer  in  England,  to  200/, 
per  annum  in  Ireland,  and  do  not  consider  that  in  many 
dioceses  200/.  per  annum  is  near  a  fifth  part  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  clergy  of  the  whole  diocese  :  that  to  make  up 
50/.  per  annum  very  often  ten  parishes  must  be  united, 
and  after  all  an  ill,  an  insufficient,  clergyman  does  ten 
times  more  mischief  in  Ireland  than  in  England. 

"  You  likewise  bespeak  sinecures  for  particular  friends  :   FeAvnessofsine- 
but  I  can  make  it  appear  that  there  are  not  above  a  score  in  ^^^^^' 
the  whole  kingdom  that  are  perfectly  so,  and  where  they 
are  they  starve  the  cure. 

"  I  laid  a  state  of  the  diocese  of  Dublin  before  my  smaii  value  of 
Lord  Pembroke,  and  showed  that  there  were  not  in  the 
whole  diocese,  besides  the  city  cures,  above  six  or  seven 
clergymen,  that  had  an  100/.  per  annum ;  and  some  of 
those  had  nine,  some  ten,  and  one  eleven,  parishes  to 
raise  it. 

"  If  this  were  duly  considered  I  believe  it  would  appear,   care  requisite  in 

I  ,  ,  .  .  .  />        .  bestowing  prefer- 

tliat  there  ought  to  be  great  care  taken  in  preierrmg  persons  mcnts. 
in  Ireland.     I  had  one  benefice  vacant  in  my  diocese  by 
he  promotion  of  Dr.  Synge  ;  and  my  lord  lieutenant  was 

0  kind  as  to  gratify  me  in  it,  which  was  a  signal  favour; 
or  by  it  I  shall  be  able  to  gratify  seven  w^orthy  men,  some 
f  which  have  served  the  Church  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
or  30/.  per  annum,  whereas,  if  a  stranger  had  come  in,  all 
heir  removes  had  been  lost." 

In  a  letter  of  December  the  lltli  to  the  Bishop  Letter  of  Arch- 

1  n     -XT  1  bishop  King  to 

^f  Norwich,  observations,  much    to    the   foresfoino*  Bishop  of  Nor- 

.  .  O  O     wich,Dec.  11. 

iiect,  are  stated,  and  the  grievance  is,  moreover, 
[xemplified  in  this  manner  : 

"  Our  chief  Jgovernours  are  changed  commonly  once  in 
hree  years,  and  they  commonly  bring  chaplains  with  them, 
[ho  succeed  to  bishopricks,  if  they  fall,  or  to  the  best 
Ireferments,  these  being  generally  in  the  crown  :  and  hence 
)ur  Lordship  may  guess,  what  encouragement  there  is  for 
lie  clergy  educated  here.  Your  Lordship  perhaps  will  be  panciiy  of  cier- 
irprised,  when  I  tell  you,  that  in  all  Ireland  there  are  not  ^^'"^^"• 
|x  hundred  beneficed  clergymen  :  and  yet  this  is  a  certain 

u 
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truth.  And  'tis  as  certain,  that  the  paucity  of  clergymen 
has  been  a  great  obstruction  to  the  conversion  of  the 
natives,  and  a  great  occasion  of  the  multiplying  of  sectaries. 
I  have  not  ten  parishes  in  the  whole  diocese  endowed  with 
glebes,  and  not  six  of  them  that  clergymen  can  live  on.  I 
drew  out  a  state  of  this  diocese,  and  laid  it  before  the  con- 
vocation, who  were  not  pleased  with  it,  because,  as  they 
said,  it  too  much  discovered  their  nakedness :  to  which  I 
only  replied,  that  the  sick  man,  who  conceals  his  distemper 
from  his  physician,  can  never  expect  a  cure. 

"  My  lord  lieutenant  has  been  so  kind  to  me,  as  to 
comply  with  my  recommendation  of  a  worthy  clergyman 
to  one  of  the  benefices  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Dr. 
Synge,  by  which  I  have  provided  for  another  very  worthy 
man.  If  I  can  prevail  with  his  Excellency  in  another 
matter,  that  I  intend  soon  to  lay  before  him,  I  shall  be  able 
to  gratify  five  or  six  more." 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  although  the  arch- 
bishop was  "in  a  post  of  honour,"  as  one  of  thel 
lords  justices,  "  yet,"  in  his  own  language,  "  hel 
could  not  give  any  place,  civil  or  ecclesiastical ;  no, 
not  a  vicarage  :  all  such  being  excepted  out  of  their] 
commission." 


Few  young  men 
of  promise. 


Clergy  not  well 
inclined  to  the 
king. 


Whether  from  want  of  encouragement,  or  froi 
what  other  cause,  does  not  appear,  but  the  rising 
generation,  in  Archbishop  King's  judgment,  offeree 
no  favourable  prospect  of  good  to  the  Church.     "  II 
is  a  mortifying  reflection  to  consider,"  he  thus  writes] 
September  25,  to  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  "  how  fe^ 
young  men  are  growing   up,  that  either  by  theij 
application  to  their  studies,  their  parts,  or  prudence 
give  us  hopes  of  their  being  considerable  supportj 
to  the  Church." 

At  the  same  time  many  of  the  actual  clergy,  wh^ 
at  the  commencement  had  shown  a  disinclinatioi 
for  the  new  dynasty,  did  not  see  cause  at  once  t( 
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adopt   a  different  course,   and  become  cordial  sup- 
porters of  the  king,  notwithstanding  there  appeared 
on  his  part  no  disposition  unfavourable  to  the  eccle- 
siastical establishment.     "  As  to  our  present  king's 
affection  to  the  Church,"   said  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  to  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  October  30th,  "  I 
think  there  is  no  manner  of  reason  to  question  it : 
but   withal  we  ought  to  remember,  that  kindness 
begets  kindness.     The  clergy  ought  to  be  the  most 
forward  to  express  their  satisfaction  in  the  king's 
accession  to  the  crown,  and  avoid  everything  that 
may  occasion  a  jealousy;  above  all,  avoid  herding 
with  those  people  that  endeavoured  to  hinder  his 
succession.     Assure  yourself,  my  Lord,  'tis  generally 
believed  that  there  was  such  a  party :  and  by  what 
\1  can  learn,  his  Majesty  makes  little  doubt  of  it. 
|This  suspicion,  if  it  were  no  more,  is  sufficient  to 
take  us  cautious,  and  have  a  watch  over  our  words 
md  actions,  so  as  to  distinguish  ourselves  from  the 
iisaffected.     Whether  the  clergy  take  this  course.  Their  improper 

n  1  1         conduct  in  their 

^our   Lordship    can    tell :    but    to    preach   up   the  sermons. 
tlanger  of  the  Church  on  his  Majesty's  accession  to 
phe  crown,  to  sing  the  137th  Psalm,  to  preach  against 
iutheranism,  or  to  make  it  worse  than  Popery,  I 
im  sure  is  not  the  w^ay."     "  Very  few,"  he  observes 

another  letter  to  the  same  prelate,  of  the  20th  of 

ovember,  "  have  declared  against  the  succession, 
^ecause  few  are  fond  of  being  hanged  for  treason : 
pt  if  a  party  of  men  take  all  possible  methods  to 
bstruct  a  thing;  if  they  oppress  all  that  were 
jealous  for  it  and  the  Revolution;  and   encourage 

le  professed  enemies  thereof,  and  join  with  them ; 

they  show  themselves  uneasy  and  chagrined,  when 
took  ])lace ;  one  may  guess  at  what  they  mean 

without  any  formal  declaration.     In  short,  the  court 

U   2 
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believes  all  this,  and  is  resolved  to  stand  by  those 
that  they  believe  their  friends." 

The  conduct,  here  made  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint, was,  however,  not  universal.  "  Your  Lord- 
ship is  very  happy,"  remarked  the  archbishop  in  the 
last-cited  letter,  "  in  the  prudence  of  your  clergy. 
I  assure  your  Lordship  it  is  not  so  here.  I  was 
forced  to  admonish  two  clergymen,  that  were  not 
of  my  diocese,  to  preach  no  more  in  it  without 
licence ;  and  I  believe  I  shall  be  obliged  to  deal  the 
same  way  with  others." 

The  allusion  here  is   to  certain  of  the   clergy,! 
distinguished  rather  for  zeal   than   for   knowledge, 
who  had  irregularly  intruded  themselves  into  strange 
dioceses,  without  the  diocesan's  permission,  and  in 
violation  of  the  law.     Of  this  the  archbishop  gives 
a  somewhat  more  full  account  in  a   letter  to  thel 
Lord  Mountjoy,  the  8th  of  the  ensuing  January  :| 
"  I  took  up  two  youths,  that  had  been  busy  tha< 
way.     They  were  not  of  the  diocese ;  and  I  did  n( 
more   but,    according    to    the    canon   and   Act   oi 
Uniformity,  admonish  tliem,  not  to  preach  in  m; 
diocese  without  my  licence,  without  troubling  my-| 
self  to  give  them  any  other  reason.     This  hath  hac 
a  good  effect."     And,  in    a   letter  of  the  12th  oj 
April  following,  he  thus  adverts  to  the  same  topicl 
observing  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle:  "I  wish  th( 
canons  were  re-inforced,  that  prohibit  any  man  t( 
preach  in  a  bishop's  diocese  without  his  leave.     Th 
clergy  of  this  diocese  are  tolerably  careful  of  theil 
discourses;  but  we  have  furiosos  come  out  of  thj 
country,  that  get  into  their  pulpits,  and  endeavou| 
to  set  all  in  flames,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction 
the  generality.     Some  of  these  I  have  prohibite( 
and  believe  I  shall  be  obliged  to  use  the  same  coursj 
towards  otliers." 
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111  a  few  months,  however,  this  temporary  irrita-  subsiding  of  ten- 

'  '  1  ^  porary  irritation, 

tioii  seems  to  have  subsided,  and  to  have  left  the 
clergy  to  the  peaceful  discharge  of  their  unques- 
tionable functions.  In  two  letters,  of  the  28th  of 
December  and  the  1st  of  January,  respectively,  to 
Dr.  Jenkins  and  to  the  Lord  Mountjoy,  the  arch- 
bishop says:  "  I  thank  God  party  business  is  pretty 
well  banished  our  pulpits.  ...  By  what  I  can  learn, 
the  danger  of  the  Church  is  pretty  well  sunk  here ; 
and  people  begin  to  preach  something  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  the  duties  of  it." 


The  sentiments  of  the  members  of  the  Church  scntimcntsof 

members  of  tho 

in  general  at  this  time,  with  special  reference  to  the  chmcu. 
clergy  and  religion,  are  thus  set  forth  in  a  letter 
from  the  archbishop  to  Dr.  Charlett,  of  April  20, 
1715: 

"  The  bulk  of  the  common  people  in  Ireland  are  either  Archbishop 
Papists  or  dissenters,  equally  enemies  to  the  Established  Drrchariett^, 
Church :  but  the  gentry  are  generally  conformable,  and  the  "^^"^  ^^'  ^'^^^ 
Church  interest  apparently  lies  in  them.  But  most  of  the 
clergy  under  the  late  management  set  themselves  against  the 
gentlemen,  traversed  them  in  their  elections,  endeavoured 
to  turn  them  out  of  their  own  boroughs,  and  in  their 
convocation  opposed  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons 
by  contrary  votes  ;  and  after  the  parliament  was  prorogued, 
endeavoured  at  assizes  and  quarter-sessions  to  get  addresses 
condemning  the  parliament's  proceedings :  in  many  of 
which,  by  the  assistance  of  the  judges  and  sheriffs  in  the 
interest  of  the  then  government,  they  succeeded.  This, 
to  be  sure,  has  much  irritated  and  soured  the  gentry, 
and  has  lost  them  much  to  the  clergy;  who  yet,  as  1 
observed  before,  are  the  persons  on  whom  the  interest  of 
I  the  Established  Church  most  depends.  But  I  have  reason 
to  hope,  that  they  are  so  much  in  earnest  in  their  religion, 
that  they  will  be  firm  to  it,  notwithstanding  the  imprudent 
management  of  the  clergy :  and,  though  many  be  angry, 
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yet  I  have  not  met  with  one,  that  seems  in  the  least 
shocked  in  his  resohition  to  stand  by  the  Established 
Church.  I  pray  God  keep  them  in  this  temper  :  it  shall 
be  my  business  to  encourage  it,  and  to  vail,  as  much  as 
I  can,  the  weakness  of  my  brethren." 

Effect  of  want  of         This  waiit   of  mutual   cordiality  produced    one 

cordiality  be-  ,        ,  .  , 

tween  clergy  and  uiiliappy  eiiect,  01  wliicli  an  example  is  given  in  a 
former  letter  to  Dr.  Charlett,  of  the  19th  of  February: 
"  To  day,"  writes  the  archbishop,  "  I  set  out  ground 
for  a  new  church  in  this  city,  and  agreed  with  the 
workmen,  who  promised  to  finish  it  in  a  year.  I 
want  three  or  four  more  in  the  city,  to  make  a 
tolerable  accommodation  for  the  people.  But  the 
poverty  is  so  great,  and  the  clergy  of  late  have  been 
on  so  ill  terms  with  the  gentry,  that  I  despair  of 
success,  though  one  is  half  finished." 

A  prospect  of  greater  respectability,  usefulness, 
and  comfort,  was  in  the  mean  time  beginning  to 
open  upon  the  clergy,  in  consequence  of  the  bounty 
extended    to  the   Church  by   the    late   queen.     Of 
their  destitute  condition,  with  respect  to  parochial 
residences,  and  the  hope  of  a  remedy,  some  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  from   the  following  letter  of| 
the  25th  of  April,  1715,  addressed  by  Archbishop 
King   to    the  Bishop   of  Raphoe :  "I   intreat    thci 
favour  of  you  at  the  several  visitations  and  synod, 
to  giYe  the  clergy  notice,  that  there  is  a  fund  ofl 
money  in   bank  out  of  the  first-fruits,  to  purchase] 
glebes :  and  that  if  any  clergyman  can  find  a  con- 
venient parcel  of  ground  in  his  parish  for  a  glebe,! 
which  the  proprietor  is  willing  to  sell  for  that  use, 
he  that  brings  in  the  first  proposal  to  that  purpose 
shall  be  first  accommodated.     I  have  returned  near 
fifty  parishes  in  this  diocese,  that  have  churches  inl 
repair,  and  have  service  in  them,  that  are  unprovidedl 
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of  glebes,  not  reckoning  those  of  the  city.  And  I 
hope  the  clergy  will  bestir  themselves  to  find  out 
proper  parcels  of  land  to  be  settled  for  glebes,  and 
prevail  with  the  proprietors  to  contribute  so  far  to 
this  good  work,  as  to  sell  them  for  their  value." 

Mention  has  been  already  made  of  the  efforts  Efforts  form. 

''  structxng  the 

undertaken  in  the  last  reign  for  instructing  the  native  irisu. 
native  Irish  through  the  medium  of  their  own 
language ;  and  especially  of  a  person  named  Linegar 
or  Lyniger,  patronised  and  partly  supported  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  for  training  scholars  of 
Trinity  College  in  the  knowledge  of  it.  Information 
on  the  subject,  and  his  own  views  in  patronising  the 
undertaking,  are  thus  communicated  by  the  arch- 
bishop himself,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Conolly,  of  Fe- 
bruary 16,  1715 : 

"  I  send  you  inclosed  a  list  of  scholars  taught  to  read  Bdioiars  taught 
Irish  by  Mr.  Linegar  in  the  college.  All  these  are  de- 
signed for  the  clergy,  being  in  number  forty- five.  It  is  not 
intended  that  they  should  have  any  salary  or  establishment 
from  the  publick  :  but,  when  they  come  to  be  settled  in 
cures,  they  are  enabled  by  this  to  discourse  all  the  parish- 
ioners, and  perform  offices  to  them,  in  a  language  that 
they  understand ;  which  I  take  to  be  the  doctrine  of  our 
Church.     You  know  how  much  more  easily  and  effectually  its  utility  with 

T    •   1  •  •!     -I  1  IT  1  •      1  •  the  natives. 

an  Irishman  is  prevailed  on,  when  addressed  to  in  his  own 
language  that  is  native  to  him,  than  that  to  which  he  is  a 
stranger.  And,  if  all  the  clergy  discourse  their  people 
an  'occasion,  I  believe  it  would  be  the  most  eftectual  way 
:o  make  them  Protestants,  and  reconcile  them  to  the 
Inglish  language  and  government,  of  which  I  could  give 
lany  instances.  I  had  a  prospect  of  enabling  at  least  oiie- 
;hird  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  in  a  few  years,  thus  to  apply 
their  people  without  any  new  charge  or  burthen  to  the 
lublick:  and  the  pains  Linegar  took  in  the  college,  you 
56,  very  much  has  contributed  to  it,  and,  if  encouraged,  I 
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believe  would  have  effected  it.  He  is  very  poor ;  and  I 
hope  the  committee,  before  which  his  petition  lies,  will 
have  some  compassion  on  him.  I  have  not  been  wanting 
to  give  him  what  assistance  I  could  out  of  my  own  pocket. 
Pray  be  at  the  committee,  and  represent  this  matter  in  his 
-favour,  and  you'll  oblige,  &c., 

"  W.  D." 

It  seems  that  continual  accounts  from  the  north 
of  Ireland  had  been  sent  to  Oxford,  of  the  dissenters 
insulting  the  orders  and  government  of  the  Church : 
and  these  accounts  were  reported  by  Dr.  Charlett  to 
Archbishop  King.  In  his  answer,  dated  the  20th 
of  April,  1715,  he  controverts  the  accounts,  which 
he  suspects  to  have  been  made  with  "  design,  not  of 
having  the  abuses  corrected,  but  rather  to  render 
his  Majesty's  government  suspected  and  odious.  I 
am  assured,"  he  says,  "  from  all  hands,  that  no 
judges  ever  went  the  northern  circuits,  that  gave 
the  country,  the  Church,  and  particularly  the  clergy, 
more  satisfaction  than  the  last."  At  the  same  time, 
considering  the  indiscretion  of  which  the  clergy  had 
been  guilty,  and  admitting  the  ill  use  made  of  it  by 
the  dissenters,  he,  on  the  whole,  commends  the 
latter  for  their  moderation : 

"'Tis  strange  to  me  that  the  dissenters  are  not  mor 
exalted  and  insolent  than  they  are,  for  many  of  the  clergy 
have  made  it  their  business,  since  the  king's  accession  to  the 
throne,  to  represent  the  Church  as  in  the  utmost  danger;  to 
prepare  the  people  to  expect  nothing  less  than  the  subver- 
sion of  our  constitution,  the  destruction  of  the  hierarchy,  the 
abolishing  the  liturgy,  and  setting  up  presbytery.  They 
have  given  themselves  strange  airs  on  these  topicks  in  tra- 
gical complaints,  mournful  representations,  and  pathetica 
exhortations  to  the  people  to  prepare  themselves  for  suffer- 
ings. These  had  no  great  effect  on  the  generality  of  oui 
own  people,  who  looked  on  such  preachers  as  mad.  Bui 
the   dissenters  pretended   to   believe  them,   and  took  ar 
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landle  from  thence  to  encourage  their  followers,  assuring 
them  from,  the  confession  of  the  conformable  clergy  them- 
selves, that  they  were  out  of  the  favour  of  the  government, 
and  that  only  dissenters  were  to  be  encouraged.  I  am 
really  surprised  that  these  proceedings  have  not  made  them 
ten  times  more  insolent  than  they  are." 


Section  III. 

Parlicwient  of  1715,  Becognition  of  Ki7ig's  Title,  Act  for 
Attainting  the  Pretender.  Acts  in  favour  of  the  Church. 
General  mew  of  Parochial  Unions  in  Ireland:  their 
causes  and  circumstances.  Abstract  of  Unions  and  Divi- 
sions of  Parishes.  Death  of  Bishop  M or eton.  Succeeded 
by  Bishop  Evans,  from  Bangor.  Death  of  Archbishop 
Vesey.  His  Life  of  Primate  Bramhall.  Archbishop 
Synge.  Origin  of  the  family  name.  Memorable  siccces- 
cession  of  Bishops  in  the  family.  Disinterested  conduct 
of  the  Archbishop  about  the  Quarta  pars  Episcopalis. 
Character  of  Forster,  Bishop  of  Baphoe.  Downs,  Bishop 
of  Killala:  his  Correspondence  icith  Bishop  Nicholson. 
Character  of  Bishop  Ashe,  by  Mr.  Addison.  Translation 
of  Bishop  Nicholson  from  Carlisle  to  Derry.  Letters 
between  him  and  Archbishop  of  York.  His  epistolary 
Correspondence  has  no  reference  to  Ireland. 

The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  had  been  appointed  lord  raiiiamentof 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  October  the  27th,  1713,  and 
reappointed  on  the  accession  of  King  George  I. 
On  his  retirement  from  the  office,  it  was  filled,  Sep- 
tember the  24th,  1714, by  the  appointment  of  Charles 
Spencer,  earl  of  Sunderland.  But,  ill  health  pre- 
|venting  him  from  taking  charge  of  the  government, 
le  resigned  the  office  the  23rd  of  August,  1715; 
md  in  the  ensuing  month,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and 
:he  Earl  of  Galway  were  appointed  lords  justices, 
tnd  soon  after  proceeded  to  Ireland ;  and,  arriving  in 
Dublin  the  1st  of  November,  assembled  a  parlia- 
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ment,    which    was   begun   on    the    12th    of   that] 
month. 

Of  this  parliament,  the  second  chapter  was  al 
recognition   of  his    Majesty's  title   to  the  throne, 
immediately  upon  the  decease  of  her  late  majestyl 
Queen  Anne ;  it  contains  an  offering  of  unfeigned! 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  his  gracious  and  won- 
derful providence  in  placing  the  king  peaceably  upon 
the  throne,  notwithstanding  all  the  open  and  secret 
practices  that  had  been  used  to  defeat  the  Protes- 
tant succession;  and  it  commemorates,  with  expres- 
sions of  heartfelt  and  inexpressible  joy,  his  Majesty' 
declaration    from   the  throne,   that   the   establisliec| 
constitution  in  Church  and  State  should  be  the  ruh 
of  his  JMajesty's  government,  "  the  course  of  wlios( 
whole  life  had  shown  him  to  be  a  lover  and  sup- 
porter of  the  reformed  religion." 

Chapter  4  was  "  an  act  for  attainting  the  persoi 
who,  during  the  life  of  the  late  King  James,  tool 
upon  him  the  style  and  title  of  Prince  of  Wales] 
and,  since  the  decease  of  the  said  late  King  James] 
hath   assumed  the  name    and  title  of  James   th( 
Third,  king  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  James  th( 
Eighth,    king  of    Scotland,    commonly    called    tin 
Chevalier  de  St.  George,  or  the  Pretender,  and  all 
his  adherents ;  and  to  give  a  reward  of  fifty  thousanc 
pounds  sterling  to  any  person  who  shall  seize  am 
secure  the  said  Pretender,  if  he  lands,  or  attempt] 
to  land,   in   this  kingdom."     The   preamble   states 
that  the  vast  body  of  Papists  in  the  kingdom  had  o| 
late   years  carried    their   insolence    to    an   unusuj 
height,  by  many  daring  acts  of  presumption  com| 
mitted  by  them,  as  well  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  as  ii 
many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom ;   and  that  thai] 
hopes  and  expectations  seemed  to  be  founded  on  tl 
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rebellious  and  traitorous  attempt  made  by  some  of 
he  king's  subjects  to  invade  his  dominions,  and  levy 
war  in  the  same,  by  commission  and  in  favour  of  the 
)erson  commonly  called  the  Pretender,  who  was 
'  bred  up  and  instructed  to  introduce  the  Romish 
uperstition  and  French  government  into  these 
ealms." 

To  these  enactments  concernino:  the  security  of  Acts  in  favour  of 

O  J  the  Church. 

he  profession  of  pure  religion  in  the  Church,  were  2Gco.i.,c.  i4 

idded  two  others,  chapters  14  and  15,  intended  to 

)romote  the  efficiency  and  the  temporal  benefit  of 

he  clergy:  the  former  intituled  "An  act  for  the  real 

mion  and  division  of  parishes;"    the  latter   "  For 

onfirming  the  several  grants  made  by  her  late  Ma- 

esty  of  the  first-fruits  and  twentieth  parts,  payable 

>ut  of  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  this  kingdom, 

nd   also  for  giving  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and 

ther  ecclesiastical  persons,  four  years'  time  for  the 

ayment  of  first-fruits." 

The  purport  of  the  latter  of  these  acts  is  suffi- 
iently  explained  by  its  title,  so  that  upon  it  there  is 
0  occasion  to  enlarsfe.     But  the   former  requires  parochial  unions 

o  -••in  Ireland. 

lore  particular  attention,  and  affords  a  convenient 
pportunity  for  offering  some  general  information 
oncerning  parochial  unions  in  Ireland,  which  were 
f  two  kinds,  temporary  and  permanent. 

By  the  common  law,  the  bishop,   or  ordinary.  Temporary  epis- 

*'  '  ^  *'       copal  unions. 

ossessed  a  power  of  forming  temporary  unions  in 

is  diocese,  under  his  seal,  which  endured  no  longer 

lan  the  incumbency  of  the  clerk  instituted  to  the 

arishes,  and,  on  the  ceasing  of  his  incumbency,  the 

hurches  became  separate  and  distinct,  as  before. 

By  the  common  law,  also,  the   bishop   had   the  Permanent  epis- 
copal unions. 

ower  of  uniting  churches  in  perpetuity,  and  many 
uch  unions  subsisted  in  ancient  times,  which  may 
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be  presumed  to  have  been  constituted  at  unknow 
periods,    and    are    reputed    to   have   existed   froi 
time  immemorial,  under  the  character  of  perpetua] 
unions.     For   the   exercise   of  this   power   of   th( 
bishop,  there  were  required  the  previous  consents  o| 
the  patrons  of  the  churches  to   be  united,  and  oj 
their  several  incumbents,  if  full ;  and,  as  was  com| 
monly  supposed,    the   confirmation   of   the   crown 
The  bishop,  also,  could  not  make  an  union,  eitliej 
temporary  or  permanent,  but  for  good  and  canonicj 
causes,  such  as  the  poverty  or  paucity  of  inhabitants] 
the  vicinity  of  parishes,  unprovided  with  churches 
to  the  church  of  a  contiguous  parish ;  the  smallnesl 
of  the  income  of  benefices,  and  their  insufldciency  t\ 
supply  an  incumbent  or  curate. 

In  addition  to  the  unions  formed  by  bishopj 
there  are  also  instances  of  unions  of  churches,  bj 
virtue  of  certain  royal  charters,  before  the  enactmen 
of  any  statute  on  the  subject  of  unions. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  motives  to  the  unioj 
of  parishes  by  the  bishops,   was  furnished  by  thj 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  and  religious  coi 
munities.      The     appropriations     and     appropriat] 
tythes  which  had  belonged  to  these  were  in  mos 
cases  bestowed  by  the  crown,  in  which  the  parlii 
ment  had  vested  them,  and  conferred  on  lay  persoi 
as  temporal  inheritances,  with  the  new  name  of 
Appropriations;    proprlatious.     Tho  unsettled  state  of  Ireland  haj 
induced  many  of  the  incumbents  of  parishes  to  see] 
for  support  and  protection  in  religious  communitiesl 
so  that  the  appropriations  had  been,  and  consequentll 
the  impropriations  became,  peculiarly  numerous  il 
that  country.     By  the  king's  grants  of  these  impr( 
priations,  the  impropriators  were  entitled  to  no  moi 
than  what  had  been  possessed  by  the  religious  coj 
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munities  or  their  members.  But,  nevertheless, 
many  of  the  great  patentees  made  encroachments  on 
the  parochial  incumbents,  under  the  pretences  that 
the  property  encroached  upon  was  parcel  of  the 
ancient  appropriations,  and  thus  greatly  impoverished 
the  parochial  cures ;  and  others  seized  on  vicarages, 
as  well  as  rectories,  as  if  they  also  were  impropriate, 
and  either  left  the  cures  unprovided  for,  or  afforded 
small  and  insufficient  stipends  to  the  stipendiary 
curates;  nor  was  a  remedy  administered  by  the 
jatents  themselves,  which,  in  some  instances  at 
east,  contained  express  conditions,  that  the  grantee, 
or  his  assigns,  should  repair  the  chancel,  and  pay  the 
maintenance  of  the  curate ;  nor  by  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment of  83  Henry  VIII.,  c.  14.,  which  enacted  the 
erecting  and  incorporating  of  a  vicarage  in  every 
parish  church  which  had  been  appropriated  to  a 
religious  house,  and  served  by  its  members,  but  had 
no  vicarage  endowed. 

This  state  of  things  necessarily  caused  the  forma-  Evufeit; 
tion  of  many  unions  of  parishes  in  the  same  incum- 
bents. The  evil  Avas  felt  and  acknowledged,  and 
ttempts  made  at  several  times  to  counteract  it: 
especially  by  the  government  endeavouring,  in  the  Attempts  to 
time  of  the  Lord  Deputy  Viscount  Wentworth,  to 
compel  the  restoration  of  usurped  vicarages,  and 
restoring  to  the  churches  impropriate  rectories  and 
ythes  still  in  the  possession  of  the  crown;  by  an  act 
f  parliament,  in  1635,  10  and  11  Charles  I.,  c.  2, 
endering  it  easy  for  the  owners  of  impropriations 
nd  impropriate  tythes  to  restore  them  to  the  parish 
inisters;  and  by  the  act  of  settlement,  14  and  15 
harles  II.,  which  gave  to  the  Church,  with  certain 
xceptions  and  limitations,  all  impropriations  seques- 
red  or  forfeited  by  the  rebellion  of  1641 ;  and  by  a 
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similar   application    of  impropriations   forfeited   in| 
1688. 

Much   benefit   accrued    from   these   provisions,! 
especially  under  the  statute  of  10  and  11  Charles  I.; 
new  benefices,  with  cure,  were   created,  parochial] 
cures  established,  and  many  sinecures  extinguished. 
Still  only  a  few  of  the  impropriators  were  induced  byl 
that  act  to  restore  their  impropriations  to  the  Church,[ 
and  the  necessity  of  unions  that  had  arisen  out  oi 
this  cause  was  continued. 

Another  cause  was  the  extremely  unequal  dis-| 
tribution  of  parishes  in  many  parts  of  Ireland. 

In  some  parts,  all  the  parishes   were  of  small! 
extent,  so  as  not  to  yield  support  for  an  incumbent,] 
or  bear  the  expense  of  church  repairs ;  and  in  othei 
parts,    the  parishes  were  inconveniently  large  an( 
extensive  for  the  supply  of  the  parochial  ministra- 
tions. 

This  may  be  in  some  degree  exemplified  an( 
explained  by  reference  to  the  province  of  Ulster,  orj 
ecclesiastically  speaking,  of  Armagh.  In  those 
parts  of  the  province  which  had  been  settled  ii 
times  earlier  than  the  reign  of  King  James  I. 
especially  in  the  county  of  Louth,  wdiich  forms  th( 
southern  division  of  the  diocese  of  Armagh,  and  ii 
the  counties  of  Meatli  and  Westmeath,  which  com- 
pose the  diocese  of  Meath,  the  parishes  had  beei 
so  constituted,  that  the  smallness  of  the  incomes 
accruing  to  the  incumbents  having  cure  of  soulsj| 
had  introduced  the  necessity  of  committing  several 
parishes  to  the  care  of  one  minister,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  extent  of  his  cure,  was  oftentimes  ver] 
inadequately  paid.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  si: 
counties  of  Ulster,  planted  by  charter  in  the  reign  ol 
King  James  I.,  namely,  those  of  Armagh,  forming 
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the  northern  division  of  the  diocese  of  Armagh, 
Tyrone,  Derry,  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  and  Cavan,  the 
ancient  parishes  were  large,  but  of  small  value ;  and 
at  the  period  of  that  settlement,  the  tythes,  •which 
lad  been  previously  distributed  among  the  different 
)roprietors,  were  almost  all  assigned  to  the  incum- 
bents having  cure  of  souls.  These  parishes  then, 
for  the  most  part,  instead  of  being  united,  stood 
rather  in  need  of  being  divided,  as,  in  fact,  many  of 
them  have  since  been,  so  as  to  afford  support  for  in- 
cumbents in  a  greater  number  of  benefices  than 
existed  before  the  Reformation. 

This  being  the  condition  of  the  two  classes  of  bene-  unions  of 
fices,to  meet  the  former  class  in  particular,  a  statutable  legaLed. 
•emedy  was  requisite :  for,  inasmuch  as  unions  of 
small  parishes  had  become  absolutely  necessary,  and 
IS,  according  to  the  common  law,  though  churches 
md  benefices  might  be  united,  their  parishes,  not- 
withstanding, as  to  building  and  repairing  the 
churches,  continued  to  be  distinct  and  separate,  so 
:hat  the  inhabitants  of  one  parish  of  the  union  were 
lot  liable  to  be  rated  to  the  church  existing  in 
mother;  a  provision  was  needed  for  uniting,  not 
)nly  the  benefices  and  churches,  but  the  parishes 
hemselves,  so  that  all  the  parishes  of  the  union 
night  be  made  contributory  to  the  support  of  the 
other-church.  Occasion  was  at  the  same  time 
aken  for  meeting  the  exigency  of  the  larger  parishes, 
md,  accordingly,  an  act  was  passed  in  the  year  1662,  Actof  uandis 
he  14th  and  15th  Charles  II.,  c.  10,  for  this  two- 
fold object.  Its  preamble  recited,  that  parishes  in 
|ome  parts  of  Ireland  were  so  little,  that  five  or  six 
ly  together  within  a  mile  or  two,  whereby  the 
[ubjects  were  like  to  be  much  burthened  with  the 
lecessary  charge  of  building  or  repairing  so  many 
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churches,  and  their  means  were  so  small  that  sundry 
of  them  would  not  serve  for  the  sustentation  of  one 
incumbent:    and  that,  in  other  parts,  the  parishes 
were  too  large,  and  that  deans,  chapters,  dignitaries,  I 
and  prebendaries  had  often  many  parishes,  situate  at| 
remote  distances,  annexed  and  appropriated  to  them. 
And  thereupon  the  act  provided,  that,  during  the 
space  of  twenty  years,  it  should  be  lawful  for  the 
lord  lieutenant  and  council,  with  the  consents  of  the 
bishop  and  metropolitan,  patron,  and  incumbent,  to| 
unite  and  divide  parishes,  and  disappropriate  bene- 
fices from  the  deaneries,  dignities,  and  prebends,  and  I 
settle   them   on   the  resident   incumbents,  and   to 
unite  a  presentative  benefice  with  cure  to  a  dignity] 
without  cure. 

That  statute,  although  it  had  no  effect  on  the  I 
impropriations,    was    considered    beneficial    to    the 
parish  ministers,  and  under  it  many  unions  appear 
to  have  been  formed :  it  appears  also,  though  in  al 
less  degree,  to  have  operated  to  the  no  less  desirable] 
effect  of  producing  disunions  and  divisions  of  pa- 
rishes and  benefices.     But  it  had  been  limited  t( 
twenty  years,  so  that,  after  its  expiration,  several] 
unions   and   divisions    of   parishes    were   made    h] 
special  enactment,   of  which   examples   have  beei 
given  in  the  two  preceding  reigns.     It  was  now,| 
ipie adopted  howcvcr,  iu  the  reiofu  of  Georsre  I.,  iudsfed  necessary 

Jeo.L,c.l4.  ^  '  ^        ^  ,1 

to  frame  another  general  statute  on  the  sam( 
principle:  and,  accordingly,  the  act,  which  gave 
occasion  for  this  statement,  was  passed,  with 
preamble  similar  to  the  former,  empowering  th( 
lord  lieutenant  and  council,  for  the  space  of  tei 
years,  to  divide  parishes,  or  to  unite  parishes  or  partsj 
of  parishes  to  others,  and  to  form  new  parishes,  an( 
also  to  unite  or  appropriate  any  benefice  with  cur( 
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to  a  dignity  or  prebend  without  cure,  as  they  should 
think  fit,  with  the  consents  of  the  metropolitan, 
bishop,  patron,  and  incumbents. 

This  act  was  afterwards  amended  in  1723,  by  Act  amended  in 

1723" 

enabling  the  lord  lieutenant  and  council,  with  the 
like  consents,  to  unite  and  appropriate  benefices 
without  cure  to  dignities  and  prebends  having  actual 
cure  of  souls ;  and  empowering  bishops,  dignitaries, 
and  prebendaries  to  exchange  their  appropriate 
rectories,  vicarages,  and  tythes  for  lands.  It  was 
afterwards  continued,  and  at  length  made  perpetual  Made  perpetual 
in  the  year  1739. 

From  the  records  of  the  privy  council,  preserved  Abstractor 

unions  and  divi- 

in  the  Council  Office  of  Dublin  Castle,  I  have  formed  sions  of  parishes 

under  these  acts. 

the  following  abstract  of  the  unions  and  divisions  of 
I  parishes,  made  by  acts  of  council,  under  the  authority 
of  these  acts  of  parliament,  for  a  period  commencing 
with  the  year  1721,  and  extending  to  the  close  of 
[the  eighteenth  century. 

Of  the  unions  of  parishes,  consisting  of  two,  three, 

[four,  five,  or  even  six,  there  were  about  sixty-one : 

|of  the  divisions,  which  were  made  by  separating  a 

)arish  from   one  or  two  others,   or  by  separating 

certain  town-lands  and  erecting  them  into  a  new 

)arish,  there  were  about  thirty-four. 

In  the  province  of  Armagh  there  were  fourteen  unions  in  pro- 
)f  these  unions,  of  which  eight  were  in  the  diocese 
>f  Meath  alone,  two  were  in  Armagh,  two  in  Ardagh, 
me  in  Down,  one  in  Dromore :  none  in  each  of  the 
)ther  dioceses  of  Clogher,  Connor,  Kilmore,  Rai)hoe, 
md  Derry. 

In  the  province  of  Dublin  there  were  nineteen  Duwin, 
mions,  of  which   eight  were  in  Ferns,   six  in  the 
liocese  of  Dublin,  three  in  Leighlin,  and  one  each 
[n  Kildare  and  Ossory. 
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Episcopal  unions 
Btill  necessary. 


In  the  province  of  Cashel  seventeen  unions  were 
formed,  of  which  seven  were  in  the  diocese  of 
Cashel,  three  in  Cloyne,  three  in  Killaloe,  two  in 
Emly,  and  two  in  Cork.  In  Waterford,  Lismore, 
Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Ross,  there  was  none. 

In  the  i^rovince  of  Tuam  there  were  eleven 
unions  formed;  four  in  the  diocese  of  Tuam,  two 
each  in  Elphin  and  Clonfert,  one  each  in  Kilfenora, 
Kihuacduagh,  and  Killalla ;  none  in  Achonry. 

Of  the  thirty-four  divisions,  by  which  new 
parishes  were  erected,  twenty-nine  were  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Armagh.  The  diocese  of  Armagh  itself 
comprised  nine  of  these,  Clogher  six,  Dromore  five, 
Derry  four,  Kilmore  two,  Connor,  Ardagh,  and 
Raphoe,  each  one;  in  Meath  and  Down  there  was| 
none. 

In  the  province  of  Dublin  were  three  divisions  ;| 
namely,  one  in  each  of  the  dioceses  of  Dublin,! 
Kildare,  and  Ferns;  none  in  either  Ossory  od 
Leighlin. 

In  the  province  of  Cashel,  the  diocese  of  Corl 
contained  two  new  parishes,  formed  by  division  oi 
old  parishes.  There  was  no  other  in  this  province] 
nor  any  in  the  province  of  Tuam. 

There  is,  however,  legislative  testimony,  that] 
notwithstanding  these  enactments,  there  were  nuJ 
merous  cases  to  which  their  application  was  im] 
practicable,  and  in  which  it  was  necessary  for  th( 
diocesans  to  form  temporary  or  permanent  union^ 
of  benefices.  For  an  act  passed  in  1729,  obligint 
the  inhabitants  of  every  parish  of  an  union  episi 
copal,  or  by  charter  from  the  crown,  to  contribute 
to  the  church  of  the  union,  until  they  should  rebuil^ 
or  repair  the  church  of  their  own  parish,  has  a  pr( 
amble  to  this  effect :  that  in  divers  parts  of  Irelam 
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and  more  especially  in  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Con- 
naught,  tliere  were  many  parishes,  the  income 
whereof  was  so  small  as  not  separately  to  be  able  to 
support  an  incumbent  or  curate,  and  the  inhabitants 
so  poor  and  so  few  in  number,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
build  up  or  repair  their  parish  churches ;  and  that 
the  joining  such  parishes  in  a  perpetual  union  was 
in  many  cases  found  impracticable;  so  that,  for  a 
present  remedy  of  that  inconvenience,  archbishops 
and  bishops  were  under  the  necessity  of  uniting  by 
episcopal  union,  two  or  more  of  such  parishes,  as 
were  contiguous,  under  one  incumbent  or  curate. 

The    changes  of  the    sites  of   parish  churches,  change  of  sites  of 

,  ,  ^  n  parish  churches, 

where  the  situation  of  the  old  church,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  dwellings  of  the  parishioners,  was  found 
inconvenient,   especially  in   cases  of  two   or  more 
parishes  being  united  into    one,  was   another    ex- 
pedient to  which  recourse  was  had  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century.     At  first,  special  acts  of  parliament 
were  passed,   as  we  have  seen,  to  meet  particular 
emergencies;  but  a   general  enactment  was  after- 
wards made,  in  the  second  year  of  King  George  I., 
|c.  14 ;  and  the  result  was,  that  in  the  period  above 
lefined,  namely,  between  1719  and  the  end  of  the 
;entury,    the    sites  of  about    a    hundred-and-nine 
)arish  churches  were  changed  by  acts  of  council,  as 
recorded  in  the  Council  Office,  of  which  thirty-nine 
rere  in  the  province  of  Armagh,  twenty-two  in  that 
)f  Dublin,  twenty-three  in  Cashel,  and  twenty-five 
in  Tuam. 

In  puttino:  toofether  this  general  view   of  the  General  view  of 

r  n  o  o  parochial  unions. 

lauses  and  circumstances  of  parochial  unions  in 
[reland,  I  have  taken  advantage,  not  only  of  the 
jcords  of  the  privy  council,  but  also  of  the  Report 
lade  by  the  Commissioners  of  Ecclesiastical  Inquiry 
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Resolution  con- 
cerning tythe  of 
agistment. 


Its  effect  on 
unions  of 
parishes. 


in  1831,  to  whom  it  had  been  given  in  charge  by  his 
then  majesty  King  William  IV.,  to  investigate  and 
report  upon  that  subject.     By  thus  noticing  in  their 
mutual  connection  the  acts  passed,  not  only  before, 
but  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  14  George  I.,  I  have 
deviated   from  chronological    order,    and   advanced 
into  the  succeeding  reign ;  but  I  have  done  so  for 
the   convenience   of   bringing   at   once   under   the 
reader's  view,   and   avoiding    the    necessity  of  re- 
suming, the  statement  of  the  Irish  parochial  unions. 
For  the  same  purpose,  the  present  occasion  is  taken 
for  adverting  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  at  a  period  twenty  years  later  than  the 
date   with  which   we  are  immediately  conversant. 
The  country  had  in  a  great  measure  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  civil  wars,   and  the  condition  of  | 
the  clergy  had  been  in  consequence  materially  im- 1 
proved,  so  that  the  increased  value  of  their  benefices 
made  it  probable  that  a  dissolution  of  many  unions, 
then  existing,  would  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  be  I 
accomplished.     At  this  epoch,  the  Irish  House  of  j 
Commons  placed  itself  in  opposition  to  the  rightful 
claims  of  the  clergy,  by  objecting  to  the  payment 
of  the  tythes  of  the  agistment   of  dry   and  barren 
cattle;  and  they  accordingly  passed  a  resolution,  in 
1735,  "  that  all  legal  ways  and  means  ought  to  be 
made  use  of  to  oppose  all  attempts  that  should  be| 
framed  thereafter  to  carry  demands  of  tythe  agist- 
ment into  execution,  until  a  proper  remedy  could  bel 
provided  by  the  legislature."     Most  parts  of  Ireland 
had    been    already   greatly    devoted    to   pasturage, 
which  was  increased  by  that  resolution  of  the  House 
to  an  excess  injurious  to  the  country;  and  the  vote 
was  the  cause  of  such  a  diminution  of  the  incomes 
of  the  clergy,  that,  instead  of  means  being  found 
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for  the  dissolution  of  unions,  it  induced  a  further 
necessity  for  increasing  their  number,  and  thus  co- 
operated with  the  other  causes,  which  have  been 
previously  stated,  and  which,  notwithstanding  some 
cases,  perhaps,  of  inattention  or  unfitness,  have  been 
the  chief  and  operating  causes  of  those  parochial 
arrangements  which  have  obstructed  the  due  celebra- 
tion of  divine  worship  and  the  efficacy  of  ministerial 
exertions. 

The  death  of  Bishop  Moreton,  who,  after  his  Death  of  Bishop 

^  Moreton,  1705. 

translation  from  the  see  of  Kildare,  in  1705,  had 
occupied  that  of  Meath  till  the  21st  of  November, 
1715,  caused  a  vacancy  in  the  Irish  episcopate, 
which  was  filled,  in  the  following  January,  by  the 
translation  of  a  Welshman,  Bishop  Evans,  from  the 
3islioprick  of  Bangor,  in  North  Wales ;  an  appoint- 
ment which  seems  to  have  been  made  in  opposition 

the  wish  and  recommendation  of  the  lords  jus-  j, 

ices.  For  in  a  letter  of  November  27,  1718,  to  the 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  Archbishop  King  says :  "  The  Evans,  Bishop  of 
ase  of  the  diocese  of  Meath  was  fully  represented, 
lien  we  recommended  you  to  it ;  but  what  signifies 
he  interest  of  a  diocese,  to  the  advantage  of  a 
riend  that  is  to  be  preferred?"  And  in  the  month 
)f  March,  of  the  same  year,  1716,  by  the  death  of  Death  of  Arch- 
Vrchbishop  Vesey,  a  vacancy  was  made  in  the  archi- 
piscopal  see  of  Tuam,  which  he  had  occupied  since 
he  year  1678.  Both  he  and  Bishop  Moreton  had 
xperienced  the  rigours  of  King  James's  government, 
he  latter  having  been  displaced  from  the  privy 
ouncil,  the  former  having  been  driven  from  the 
:ingdom,  and  comprehended  in  the  act  of  attainder, 
,nd  reduced  to  seek  a  safe  retreat  and  a  scanty  sub- 
istence  in  London,  from  a  lectureship  of  40/.  a  year. 
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Bramliall. 


Affecting  inci- 
dent in  his  life. 


But  he  survived  to  hold  three  times  the  commission 

of  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  and  to  see 

his    son,  Sir  Thomas  Vesey,   baronet,    successively 

Memorial  of  him   BislioD    of  Killaloe  aud  of   Ossory.     The  name  of 

in  his  Life  of 

Archbishop  the  archbishop  is  well  known  to  the  reader  of  these 
pages,  which  have  frequently  cited  him  as  the  author 
of  the  Life  of  Primate  Bramliall,  prefixed  to  the 
works,  and  the  chief  source  of  information  to  Mr. 
Harris  in  his  account,  of  that  illustrious  prelate'. 

A  touching  incident  in  his  life  is  mentioned  in 
one  of  Mr.  Wesley's  journals;  where,  speaking,  in 
1755,  of  Holy-mount,  "  some  years  since,  one  of 
the  pleasantest  places  in  Ireland,"  he  adds,  "  Dr. 
Vesey,  then  archbishop  of  Tuam,  fixed  on  this  spot, 
nine  miles  from  his  see ;  built  a  neat  commodious 
house  on  a  little  eminence ;  laid  out  fruit  and  flower 
gardens  around  it ;  brought  a  river  to  run  through 
them ;  and  encompassed  tli3  whole  with  walks  and 
groves  of  stately  trees.  When  he  had  finished  his 
plan,  round  a  stone  pillar,  which  stands  in  a  basin, 
surrounded  by  a  small  green  plat  of  ground,  he 
placed  the  following  inscription : 

"  Linquenda  tellus,  et  domus,  et  placens 
Uxor,  cum  numerosa  et  speciosa  prole, 
Chara  charse  matris  sobole ; 

Neque  harum,  quas  colis  arborum, 
Te  prseter  invisum  cupressum 
UlJa  breverti  dominum  sequetur." 

It  appears,  from  Harris's  account  in  Ware's 
Bishops,  that  he  was  buried  at  Holy-mount,  his 
place  of  residence. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  Archbishop  Vesey's 
death,  was  filled  on  the  8th  of  June  by  the  transla- 

*  Ware's  Bishops,  p.  125. 
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tion  of  Bishop  SynjOfe  from  the  see  of  Raphoe.     The  synge,  Arch- 

^  bishoi)  of  Tuam. 

name  of  Synge,  or  Singey  the  more  ancient  form  of 
the  modern  word  sing^  is  conspicuous  in  the  epi- 
scopal annals  of  the  Irish  Church  :  and  I  take  the 
occasion  offered  by  the  elevation  of  this,  the  most 
eminent  of  its  owners,  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Tuam,  for  bringing  under  notice  the  series  of  prelates 
who  bore  it. 

Speaking  of  Edward  Synge,  one  of  the  Dublin  ongmoftho 

''     ^  name. 

clergy  renowned  for  their  adherence  to  the  English 
liturgy  during  the  Usurpation,  and  afterwards  a 
member  of  the  episcopal  order,  Mr.  Harris  says, 
"  Anthony  Wood  styles  him  Si/nge,  alias  Millington ; 
which  I  find,  upon  inquiry,  was  the  name  of  the 
family ;  but  that  it  was  some  time  or  other  changed 
into  Synge,  on  account  of  the  sweetness  of  voice  and 
skill  in  vocal  musick,  which  some  of  the  Millingtons 
were  possessed  of;  and  the  same  talent,"  adds 
Harris,  "  I  am  informed  continues  in  that  family  to 
this  day."  To  this  account  of  Harris  I  annex  the 
tradition  of  the  family,  which  I  received  many  years 
ago  from  one  of  the  descendants,  that  the  name  was, 
in  fact,  conferred  by  Queen  Elizabeth  on  an  an- 
cestor of  theirs,  a  member  of  her  Majesty's  choir 
at  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  that  it  had  been  ever 
since  cherished  by  the  family  in  memory  of  the 
royal  commendation. 

Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  one  of  the  Account  of  the 
name  was  living  in  a  condition  of  gentility  at  Bridg- 
north, in  Shropshire:  and  it  was  his  son,  George 
Synge,  who  is  recorded  in  Ware's  BisJiops  as  "  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  and  good  family,  born  in 
England,  and  educated  a  commoner  in  Baliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford,"  who  settled  the  first  of  the  family  in 
Ireland,  under  the  patronage  of  Primate  Hampton ; 
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George,  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  1638. 


Edward,  Bishop 
of  Limerick, 
1661,  of  Corlj, 
Cloyne,  and 
Ross,  1663. 

Edward,  Bishop 
of  Raphoe,  1714, 
Arohbisliop  of 
Tuam,  1716. 


Edward,  Bishop 
of  Clonfert,  1730, 
of  Elpbin,  1740. 


Nicholas,  Bishop 
of  Killaloe,  1745. 


Remarliable  suc- 
cession of  bishops. 


Disinterested 
conf^luct  of  the 
Archbishop  of 
Tuam. 


and,  having  passed  through  some  other  preferments, 
became  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in  1638.  At  his  instance, 
and  under  his  ausj^ices,  his  younger  brother,  Ed- 
ward, then  a  boy,  was  removed  to  the  same  king- 
dom ;  and  having  received  his  education,  first  at  the 
school  of  Drogheda,  and  then  in  the  university  of 
Dublin,  the  same  person  noticed  above  in  connec- 
tion with  the  English  liturgy,  was  eventually  elevated, 
in  1661,  to  the  see  of  Limerick,  and  afterwards,  in 
1 663,  to  that  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross.  Another 
Edward,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  he,  whose  pro- 
motion to  the  bishop  rick  of  Raphoe  in  1714  has 
been  formerly  mentioned,  and  whose  subsequent 
advancement  in  1716  to  the  archbishoprick  of  Tuam 
has  given  occasion  for  this  enumeration.  He  died 
in  1741.  Eleven  years,  however,  before  his  death, 
he  had  by  his  own  hands  consecrated  his  eldest  son, 
a  third  Edward,  to  the  bishoprick  of  Clonfert,  in 
1730 ;  and  in  the  years  1731,  1733,  and  1740,  had 
successively  seen  him  in  possession  of  the  bishop- 
ricks  of  Cloyne,  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  and  of 
Elphin.  Four  years  after  the  archbishop's  death, 
namely,  in  1745,  his  second  son,  Nicholas  Synge, 
was  preferred  to  the  bishoprick  of  Killaloe,  to 
which,  in  1752,  that  of  Kilfenora  was  annexed  in 
commendani.  It  were  difficult  to  adduce  a  parallel 
to  such  a  succession  of  prelates  in  one  family :  fi\Q 
bishops  in  three  successive  generations,  one  of  the 
fi\e  being  of  archiepiscopal  dignity. 

Archbishop  Synge  is  entitled  to  the  grateful 
recollection  of  the  Church  in  behalf  of  the  clergy  of 
his  diocese,  for  having  conferred  on  them  the  quarta 
pars  episcopalis,  or  the  fourth  part  of  the  tythes  of 
most  of  the  parishes,  with  which  he  was  invested* 
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From  very  early  times,  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and  Quartapava 

•^  "^  cpiscopalis. 

lis  suffragan   bishops  had   been   possessed    of   this 
portion  of  the  tythes  in  their  respective  bishopricks. 
The  loss  was  severely  felt  by  the  clergy  of  the  pro- 
vince, deprived,  as  they  moreover  were,  of  two  other 
parts  by  the  impropriators.     At  the  same  time  the 
bishops,  from  the  scantiness  of  their  own  revenues, 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  relinquish  their  claim, 
or  a  remedy  of  the  evil,  after  an  inquisition  made 
3y  Lord  Deputy  Wentworth,  whence  it  appeared 
ihat  many  fee-farms,  formerly  made  by  the  bishops, 
lad  been  forfeited  by  rebellion,  or  were  possessed 
3y  defective  titles,  the  property  was  restored  to  the 
•espective  sees,  on  condition  that  the  bishops,  en- 
oying  the  benefit  of  such  restitutions,  should  relin- 
quish the  fourth  'part  episcopal  to  the  inferior  clergy, 
^his  was  accomplished  in  Elphin  and  Killalla,  the 
)ishops  of  which  resigned  their  pretensions  to  the 
burth  part  of  the  tythes,  which  was  accordingly 
ettled   on   the   clergy.      In   Clonfert,    from    some 
mknown  cause,  the  same  measure  failed  of  being 
fFected.     In  Tuam,  however,  the  archbishop  made 
is  resignation,  which  was  forwarded  toward  Dublin: 
>ut,  the  rebellion  of   1641   breaking  out   at   that 
uncture,  it  failed  of  reaching  its  destination. 

The  sufferings,  the  losses,  the  great  age,  and  the  Kept  by  former 
Qerit  of  Archbishop  Pull  en,  after  the  Restoration,  Tuam?  °^^° 
i^ere  admitted  as  reasons  for  his  enjoyment  of  the 
ourthpart  during  his  incumbency:  the  like  plea  was 
llowed  in  favour  of  his  successor.  Archbishop  Par- 
:er.  Notwithstanding  the  petition  of  his  reluctant 
lergy,  and  the  inclination  of  the  government  in 
heir  favour,  by  compromises  and  engagements, 
i^hich,  according  to  Harris's  narrative,  were  not 
Ifilled,  the  next   archbishop  contrived  to  secure 
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Relinquished  by   himself  111  the  saiiie  possession. 

Archbishop  A 

Syngc. 


4  Geo.  I.,  c.  14. 


Character  of 

Bishop  Forster, 
of  Raphoe. 


To  the  honour  of 
Archbishop  Synge,  he  chose  a  different  course :  and 
in  the  next  parhament  after  his  translation  procured 
the  passing  of  an  act,  in  1717,  for  divesting  his  see 
for  ever  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  tythes,  and  settling 
them  on  such  rectors,  vicars,  and  curates,  as  per- 
sonally discharge   the  respective  cures  within  the 
dioceses   of    Tuam    and    Enaghdune,    an    ancient 
bishoprick,  of  which  the  archdiocese  of  Tuam  was 
partly  constituted.     The  act  mentions  the  agree- 
ment between  the  government  and  the  archbishop 
before  the  rebellion  of  1641  ^  of  which  there  was 
stated  to  remain  very  probable  evidence.     And  i 
also  enacted,  that,  where  one  incumbent  had  morel 
than  one  benefice,  the  archbishop  might  accept  a 
resignation  of  one  or  more  of  the  benefices,  and,  in| 
lieu  thereof,  settle  on  the  incumbent  so  much  of  th 
quarta  pars,  as  arose  out  of  the  remaining  part  of  hii 
benefices  which  continued  unresigned ;  and  in  cas 
the  incumbent  should  not  agree  to  such  resignatio 
as  the  archbishop  should  think  reasonable,  the  arch- 
bishop might  then  give  so  much  of  the  quarta  pars^ 
as  arose  out  of  the  benefices  of  the  incumbent,  t 
some   other  resident  minister,  to  assist  in  the  di 
charge  of  the  cure,  such  proportion,  on  the  deter 
mination  of  the  incumbency,  to  be  united  to  eac! 
benefice  respectively. 

The  see  of  Raphoe,  vacated  by  Archbishop  Synge 
was  supplied  by  the  translation  of  Bishop  Forste 
from  Killaloe :  a  prelate,  who  has  been  commem 
rated  to  posterity  for  his  zeal,  in  contributing  large! 
to  the  repair  of  many  churches,  and  to  the  erectio 
of  chapels  of  ease  in  large  parishes  within  his  die 
cese;  in  building  school-houses  for  the  instructio 

2  Ware,  p.  621. 
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of  the  poor  children  of  his  charge ;  and  in  endowing 
a  residence  for  the  perpetual  support  of  clergymen's 
widows.  How  far  the  loss  of  this  charitable  and 
munificent  prelate  was  compensated  to  his  former 
liocese  by  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  does 
not  appear.  But  that  successor  entered  on  his  epi- 
scopal charge  with  a  prepossession  in  his  disfavour,  if, 
it  least,  the  annotator  on  Dean  Swift's  Works  be 
dght  in  applying  to  Dr.  Charles  Carr,  bishop  of  Kil- 
aloe,  an  observation  of  the  dean  to  Bishop  Atter- 
3ury,  in  a  letter  of  April  18,  1716:  "We  have 
-ecommended  to  a  bishoprick  one  whom  you  would 
lot  allow  a  curate  in  the  smallest  of  your  parishes^" 

Three  or  four  other  episcopal  appointments, 
^vhich  occurred  about  this  period,  may  be  brought 
together  in  this  place  under  notice. 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  in  December,  rownes,  wshop 

^  •^  '    ofKillalla. 

|1716,  the  see  of  Killalla  was  conferred,  the  ensuing 
February,  on  Dr.  Henry  Downs  or  Downes,  formerly 
I  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  then  rector  of 
3rington,  Northamptonshire,  whence  he  was  pro- 
noted  to  the  bishoprick  of  Killalla,  and  subsequently 
n  succession  to  those  of  Elphiii,  Meath,  and  Derry. 
lis  appointment  is  specially  noticed  here,  as  intro- 
uctory  to  the  epistolatory  correspondence  which  he  his  epistolary 

*'  X  ./  X  correspondencG 

ono'    maintained    with    Bishop    Nicholson,    whose  with  Bishop 

O  J-  Nicholson. 

ippointment   to   an    Irish    see    will    presently   be 
nentioned. 

In  March,  1717,  Bishop  Stearne  was  translated  Bishop  steame 

'  •*•  translated  to 

rom  Dromore  toClogher,  an  event  which  is  noticed  in  ciogher. 
letter  from  Dean  Swift  to  Ardibishop  King,  as  one 
'  at  which  he  was  sure  all  parties  would  be  exceed- 
ngly  glad'." 

3  Works,  xi.,  p.  40.  *  Ibid.,  p.  73. 
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Death  of  Bishop  The  vacancv  in  Clodier  was  caused  by  the  re- 

Ashe.  J  b  J    ^ 

moval  of  Bishop  St.  George  Ashe,  who  having,  on 
the  death  of  Archbishoj)  Vesey,  refused  an  offer  of 
translation  to  the  archiepis copal  see  of  Tuam',  as  less 
profitable,  though  more  honourable  than  his  own, 
accepted,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Hartstong,  of  the 
bishoprick  of  Derry,  to  which  he  w^as  translated  in 
February,  1717.  But  his  continuance  there  was 
brief;  for  in  the  same  month  of  the  following  year, 
1718,  he  died,  carrying  with  him  the  sorrow,  and 
honoured  by  the  commendation,  of  Mr.  Addison,  at 
that  time  secretary  of  state,  who,  in  a  letter  of 
MrAddLo*r'^^  March  20,  expresses  himself  as  "condoling  with 
Dean  Swift  upon  the  loss  of  that  excellent  man,  the 
Bishop  of  Derry,  who  has  scarce  left  behind  him  his 
equal  in  humanity,  agreeable  conversation,  and  all 
kinds  of  learning'."  A  few  occasional  sermons  con- 
stitute the  whole  of  his  theological  remains^ 
So^^Ni'chof^on  ^^^^^  vacancy  made  an  opening  for  the  prefer- 
to  Derry.  ment  of  Bishop  Nicholson,  who,  having  been  a 
fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  was  made  bishop  of  that  see 
in  1702.  From  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  November 
27,  1716,  and  preserved  in  his  epistolatory  corre- 
spondence published  in  1809,  it  appears,  that  "every 
body,  at  the  date  of  that  letter,  expected  to  see  his 
great  services  to  his  king  and  country  rewarded  with 
a  much  better  bishoprick  in  the  north  or  souths" 
His  correspondent,  who  alludes  to  the  bishop's  active 
services  on  occasion  of  the  Pretender's  invasion  in 
1715,  and  anticipates  his  consequent  promotion, 
does  not  forebode  a  translation  to  the  west.  How- 
ever, the  vacancy  of  the  bishoprick  of  Derry  gave 

^  Ware,  p.  191.  I    7  Harris's  Writers,  ^.211. 

^   Swift's  Works,  xi.,  p.  92.         |   °  Ibid-,  vol.  ii.,  p.  451. 
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occasion  for  a  lucrative,  if  not  otherwise  an  eligible, 
exchange,  to  which  he  was  accordingly  nominated  in 
March,  and  translated  by  letters-patent,  on  the  2nd 
of  May,  1718,  with  allowance  to  retain  Carlisle  for 
a  short  period^  The  period  must  indeed  have  been 
very  short,  for  his  successor  at  Carlisle  was  appointed 
the  30th  of  April,  confirmed  the  30th  of  May,  and 
consecrated  the  1st  of  June. 

The  Bisho]3  of  Derry  appears  to  have  lost  no  nis letter  to 

^  ^         i  1  Archbishop  of 

;ime   in  visiting  the   new  sphere    of  his   episcopal   ^ork. 
abours,  or  in  communicating  the  result  of  his  obser- 
i^ations  to  his  late  metropolitan,  Sir  William  Dawes, 
irchbishop  of  York,  who,  on  the  4th  of  October, 
718,  wrote  to  him  thus : 

"Though  I  have  not  troubled  your  Lordship  with  a  ^n'g';^^^^^^^^^^^ 
etter  to  inquire   after   your   health  since  you   came  into   i7i8. 
i]ngland,  yet  I  have  not  been  wanting    in   making    that 
iquiry  another  way.     ... 

"  Your  Lordship  obligeth  me  very  much  by  giving  me 
further  account  of  your  Church  affairs  in  Ireland ;  it  is 
ut  a  melancholy  account  indeed,  but  still  it  must  be  made 
nown,  in  order  to  its  being  made  better ;  and  I  hope  in 
rod,  as  bad  as  the  world  is,  there  are  a  great  many  good 
hurchmen  who  lend  their  helping  hands  to  make  it  so. 

"What  strength  you  can  get  together  in  parliament  in  Difficulties  of  the 

reland,  to  oppose  any  overtures  that  may  be  there  made  in 

ivour  of  the  dissenters,  I  know  not ;  but  1  heartily  pray 

od  that  it  may  be  enough  effectually  to  oppose  them,  for 

therwise,    I   fear,   the    Church  of  Ireland   will   be   soon 

rought  into  danger:   and  her   being  so  will  not   a  little 

eaken  the  interest  of  her  sister  Church  here,  and  encou- 

ge  the  dissenters  with  fresh  life  and  courage.     It  were 

ry  much  to  be  wished,  at    this   critical  time,  that  the 

ergy  would  be  careful  to  conduct  themselves  with  a  due 

ixture  of  honesty  and  prudence ;    but  really,  my  Lord, 

ith  us  in  England,  I  am  more  afraid  of  a  want  of  the 

^  Harris's  Writers,  vol.  ii,,  p.  474. 
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Bishop  Nich  Ol- 
son's establish- 
ment in  his  dio- 


None  of  his  let- 
ters have  refer- 
ence to  Ireland. 


former  than  of  the  latter.  A  blame-worthy  compliance 
with  great  men,  under  the  name  of  prudence,  and  a  want  of 
that  plain,  open,  free  Christian  simplicity  and  integrity, 
which  fear  not  the  face  of  man,  have  almost  undone  us ;  and 
(I  am  loth  to  speak  it,  but  it  is  to  your  Lordship,)  all 
the  greatest  mischiefs  which  have  threatened  our  religion 
of  late,  have  come  from  some  false  brother  of  our  own.  I 
am  sure  with  us  the  clergy  have,  for  many  years  at  least, 
exercised  great  moderation  towards  dissenters,  (and  I  would 
have  them  go  on  to  do  so,  because  it  is  their  duty,)  but  for 
any  returns  of  moderation  which  they  have  met  with,  or  are 
like  to  meet  with  from  them,  I  can  say  very  little."' 

Another  letter  from  the  archbishop  shows,  that 
early  in  the  following  year  the  bishop  was  preparing 
to  establish  himself  in  his  new  see.  It  is  dated 
Cecil-street,  February  14,  1719,  and  says: 

"  I  hope  this  will  reach  you  time  enough  to  bring  you 
my  best  wishes  and  prayers  for  a  safe  voyage  to  London 
derry,  and  all  manner  of  happiness  there.  Your  presenc 
amongst  your  people  and  clergy  there  will,  I  dare  say,  giv( 
new  life  to  them  at  this  critical  juncture.  I  should  wonde 
at  the  conduct  of  quartering  a  Presbyterian  regiment  ai 
Londonderry,  if  it  were  not  of  a  piece  with  all  the  method 
which  have  been  used  of  late  for  the  safety  of  the  Church 
God,  in  his  due  time,  put  us  into  better  methods ! 

"  I  will  trouble  your  Lordship  no  longer,  at  this  bui 
time,  than  only  to  desire  you  to  let  mo  hear  of  your  healt 
and  the  state  of  the  Irish  affairs  at  your  leisure ;  and 
believe  me  to  be, 

"  My  Lord, 
"  Your  Lordship''s  very  affectionate  brother, 
and  assured  friend, 

"  W.  Ebor." 

On  the  perusal  of  these  letters  it  seems  worthy 
of  being  lamented,  that  the  commencement  which 
Bishop  Nicholson  made  of  giving  the  archbishop 
an  account  of  Irish  Church  affairs,  and  which  the 
archbishop  desired  to  be  prosecuted  at  his  leisure, 
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ed  to  no  result,  of  which  the  present  age  is  capable 
3f  taking  advantage.     His  communications  would  no 
ioubt  have  thrown  much  light  on  this  period  of  Irish 
cclesiastical  history.     But  it  unfortunately  happens, 
with  respect  to  the  Letters  on  various  subjects,  lite- 
my,  political,  and  ecclesiastical,  to  and  from  BisJiop 
Nicholson,  although  the  first  and  about  half  of  the 
econd  volume  contain  many  letters  of  his  writing, 
hey  relate  to  times  before  his  translation  to  Ire- 
and;  and  the  latter  part  of  the    second   volume, 
vritten    after  his   translation,  and  during  his  resi- 
ence  in  that  country,  contains  scarcely  any  com- 
nunication    from     his    pen.     It    consists,    indeed, 
)rincipally,    as   their   editor   Mr.   Nichols    has   re- 
narked,   of  letters  of  Dr.  Henry  Downes,    whose 
)referment  to  the  bishoprick  of  Killalla  was  lately 
loticed,  the  academical  as   well   as    the   episcopal 
)rother  of  Bishop  Nicholson,  and  his  intimate  and 
)eloved  friend :  and  "  whilst  they  display  the  plea- 
antry  and  amiable  disposition  of  the  writer,  they 
levelop  some  of  the  secret  springs  of  promotion  in 
reland  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  King 
jeorge  the  First." 

'"  Preface,  p.  v. 
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Section  IV. 

Renewal  of  Correspondence  between  Dean  Swift  and  Arch- 
bishop King.  Motives  to  it.  Effects  of  Queen'' s  Bounty 
Swift'^s  purchase  of  a  Glebe.  Report  concerning  thi 
Bishops  of  Ossory  and  Killaloe.  State  of  Irish  Clergy 
Archbishop'' s  Answer.  The  Deai'is  Friends  indisposed 
to  achiowledge  his  Services.  Archbishop's  Testimony  to 
them.  Reciprocity  of  hind  Offices  recommended.  The 
DeaiibS  high  Estimation  of  the  Archbishop.  Attacks  on 
Archbishop  Kings  Character  and  Conduct.  His  Vindi- 
cation of  himself  and  Exposition  of  his  Principles  and 
Proceedings. 

Revival  of  corre-   It  was  duriiig  the  progress  of  the  foregoing  episcopalj 
tween  Dean  Swift  appointmeiits,  but  Dot  111  connection  with  them,  that 
King/mV''''^    the  correspondence,  which  before  the  death  of  th 
late  queen  had  been  suspended  between  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Dubhn  and  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  wai 
revived  by  a  letter  from  the  latter,  dated  June  VI 
1716.     Upon   this    letter,    which   was    devoted   t 
matters  of  local  interest,  and  of  personal  expostula 
tion  and  vindication,  we  need  not  dwell :  but  fro 
one  a  few  months  later,  dated  Dublin,  Novembe 
13,  1716,  the  following  extracts  may  be  cited.     Th 
archbishop    was    at    the  time   in   England  for   th 
recovery  of  his  health  ;  and  the  dean  appears  to  hav 
thought  that,  at  such  a  time,  some  mark  of  outwar 
attention  was  due  from  himself  to  his  official  supe 
rior,  to  whom  also  he  was  fain  to  take  the  opportu 
nity  of  communicating  intelligence  concerning  the 
general  affairs  of  the  Church. 
The  letter  commences  thus : 

Cause  of  the  "  ^^^  reason  I  never  gave  your  Grace  the  trouble  of  ? 

Dean's  letter.        letter  was,   becausG  it   could  only  be   a  trouble,    withou 

either  entertainment  or  use ;  for  I  am  so  much  out,  even  oi 


• 
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this  little  world,  tluit  I  know  not  the  commonest  occur- 
rences in  it ;  neither  do  I  now  write  to  your  Grace  upon 
any  sort  of  business,  for  I  have  nothing  to  ask  but  your 
blessing  and  favourable  thoughts  :  only  I  conceived  it  ought 
not  to  be  said,  that  your  Grace  was  several  months  absent 
in  England,  without  one  letter  from  the  dean  to  pay  his 
respects.  My  schemes  are  all  circumscribed  by  the  cathe- 
dral, and  the  liberties  about  it ;  where  nothing  of  moment 
happened  since  your  Grace  left  it,  except  the  election  of 
;Mr.  Chamberlain  to  St.  Nicholas,  which  passed  quietly 
while  I  was  absent  in  the  country \" 

From  what  follows  we  are  informed,  that  the  Effects  of  queen-a 

bounty. 

bounty  of  the  late  queen,  in  conferring  the  first- 
fruits  upon  the  Church,  was  producing  the  desired 
effects,  as  related  to  the  providing  of  residences  for 
the  clergy:  but  the  latter  part  of  this  extract,  rela- 
tive to  the  prelates,  who  had  been  employed  to 
negotiate  that  business,  may  excite  some  astonish- 
ment, and,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  the  qualifying 
phrase,  "  I  am  told,"  some  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  information  contained  in  it: 

"  I  am  purchasing  a  glebe,  by  the  help  of  the  trustees,   swift-s  purchase 

r  the  vicarage  of  Laracor :  and  I  have  vanity  enough  to 
desire  it  might  be  expressed  by  a  clause  in  the  deeds,  as  one 
•oiisideration,  that  I  had  been  instrumental  in  procuring 
lllie  first-fruits  ;  which  was  accordingly  inserted  ;  but  hints 
were  given  it  would  not  pass.  Then  the  Bishops  of  Os-  Report  conccm- 
Isory  and  Killaloe  had,  as  I  am  told,  a  sum  of  money  for  ossiryandKii- 
Itheir  labour  in  that  aftair;  who,  upon  my  arrival  at  London 
to  negociate  it,  were  one  of  them  gone  to  Bath,  and  the 
[Other  to  Ireland:  but  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  give 
pishops  money  for  doing  nothing,  than  a  private  gentleman 

hanks  for  succeeding  where  bishops  have  failed.  I  am 
only  sorry  I  was  not  a  bishop,  that  I  might  at  least  have 
izot  money^''' 

The  succeeding  passage  notices  the  actual  state  iJfshcfeS"*^°^ 
of  mind   of  those   of  the  Irish   clergy,  who    w^ere 

^   Swift's  JVorh,  xi.,  58.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  59. 
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Opportunity  for 
attaching  them 
to  the  court. 


favourable  to  the  pretensions  of  the  exiled  royal 
family ;  but  with  respect  to  whom  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  clean,  that  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  the 
same  political  party  in  England,  in  endeavouring  to 
maintain  a  distinct  episcopal  succession  and  an 
independent  church,  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
attaching  them  to  the  house  of  Hanover. 

The  tory  clergy  hei-e  seem  ready  for  conversion,  pro- 1 
voked  by  a  parcel  of  obscure  zealots  in  London,  who,  as  we 
hear,  are  setting  up  a  new  Church  of  England  by  them- 
selves.    By  our  intelligence,  it  seems  to  be  a  complication! 
of  as  much  folly,  madness,  hypocrisy,  and  mistake,  as  ever 
was  offered  to  the  world.     If  it  be  understood  so  on  yourj 
side,  I  cannot  but  think  there  would  be  a  great  opportunity] 
of  regaining  the  body  of  the  clergy  to  the  interests  of  th( 
court ;  who,  if  they  were  persuaded  by  a  few  good  words 
to  throw  off  their  fears,  could  never  think  of  the  Pretendei 
without   horror;    under   whom  it   is    obvious   that    those 
refiners  would  have  the  greatest  credit,   and   consequently 
everything  be  null  since  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  anc 
more  havock  made  in  a  few  months,  than  the  most  de- 
sponding among  the  tories  can  justly  apprehend  from  the 
present  management  in  as  many  years.     These  at  least  are| 
as  I  am  told,    the   thoughts  and    reasonings  of  the   higl 
Church  people  among   us;  but  whether   a   court,   in  th( 
midst  of  strength  and  security,  will  conceive  it  worth  theij 
while  to  cultivate  the  dispositions  of  people  in  the  dust  i| 
out  of  my  reach ^" 

After  a  rather  long  discussion,  resumed  in  sonn 
subsequent  letters,  concerning  the  provost  of  thJ 
college,  Dr.  Pratt,  whose  unfitness  and  unpopularitj 
made  his  removal  to  another  station  desirable,  bu| 
whose  wishes  would  not  be  satisfied  with  an; 
preferment  inferior  to  a  bishoprick,  though  ultij 
mately  he  was  content  with  the  deanery  of  Downf 
the     letter     concludes     with    the    intelligence  :■ 

^  Swift's  Works,  xi.,  \}.  59. 
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"Here  has  been   one  Whitting-ham,  in  an  ordina-  Abuse  of  the 

clcrc V 

tion  sermon,  calling  the  clergy  a  thousand  dumb 
dogs,  and  treating  the  episcopacy  as  bad  as  Boyse." 
The  annotator  describes  the  latter  as  "  an  eminent 
dissenting  teacher,  minister  of  Wood-street  meeting- 
louse,  in  Dublin,  who  wrote  several  tracts  in  favour 
of  the  dissenters ;"  probably  the  same  person,  bear- 
ing, as  he  did,  the  same  name,  who  assailed  the 
archbishop,  when  Bishop  of  Derry:  "  yet  no  notice," 
adds  the  dean,  "  at  all  shall  be  taken  of  this,  unless 
to  his  advantage  upon  the  next  vacant  bishoprick; 
and  wagers  are  laid  already,  whether  he  or  one 
Monk  will  be  the  man.  But  I  forget  myself;  and, 
therefore,  shall  only  add,  that  I  am,  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  truth,  my  Lord,  your  Grace's  most 
dutiful  and  most  humble  servant,  &c/" 

To  this  letter  the  archbishop  returned  the  fol-  Archbishop's 

.  .  •I'll  .       answer,  Nov.  22, 

lownig  very  becoming  answer ;  in  which,  however,  it  1716. 
may  be  remarked,  that  no  notice  is  taken,  either  of 
the  statement  concerning  the  Bishops  of  Ossory  and 
Killaloe,    or   of  the  intimations  of  the  disposition 
shown  by  the  "  tory  clergy :" 

"  London,  Suffolk  Street,  November  22,  I7l6. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  read  yours  of  the  13th  instant  with  great  satis-  Fitness  of  a  good 
"Paction.  It  is  not  only  an  advantage  to  you  and  me,  that  between  them. 
there  should  be  a  good  correspondence  between  us,  but  also 
the  publick  ;  and  I  assure  you  I  had  much  ado  to  persuade 
)eople  here,  that  we  kept  any  tolerable  measures  with  one 
mother ;  much  less,  that  there  was  anything  of  a  good 
Intelligence ;  and,  therefore,  you  judge  right,  that  it  ought 
lot  to  be  said,  that  in  so  many  months  I  had  not  received 
my  letter  from  you. 

"  I  do  a  little  admire,  that  those  that  should  be  your  Dean  swiffs 
fastest  friends,  should  be  so  opposite  to  acknowledge  the  to  acknowledge 

his  services. 

*  Swift's  Works,  xi.,  p.  61. 
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service  you  did  in  procuring  the  twentieth  parts  and  first- 
fruits  ;  T  know  no  reason  for  it,  except  the  zeal  I  showed  to 
do  you  justice  in  that  particular  from  the  beginning.     But, 
since  I  only  did  it,  as  obliged  to,  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth  in  a  matter  which  I  certainly  knew,  and  would  have 
done  for  my  worst  enemy  I  had  in  the  world,  I  see  no 
reason  why  you  should  suffer,  because  I,  among  others,  was  | 
your  witness.     But  be  not  concerned ;  ingratitude  is  war- 
ranted  by  modern  and  ancient  custom  ;    and  it  is  more^ 
honour  for  a  man  to  have  it  asked,  why  he  had  not  a 
suitable  return  to  his  merits,  than  why  he  was  overpaid  ? 
'  Benefacere  et  male  audire'  is  the  lot  of  the  best  men.     Ifl 
calumny  or  ingratitude  could  have  put  me  out  of  my  way,| 
God  knows  where  I  should  have  wandered  by  this  time. 

"  I  am  glad  the  business  of  St.  Nicholas  is  over  anyl 
way;  my  inclination  was   Mr.  Wall,  that   I  might  have[ 
joined   the   vicarage   of   Castle-knock   to   the   prebend   of 
Malahidart,  which  would  have  made  a  good  provision  fori 
one  man,  served  the  cures  better,  and  yielded  more  then  tc 
the  incumbent,  than  it  can  do  when  in  different  handsj 
But  I  could  not  compass  it  without  using  more  power  ovei 
my  clergy  than  I  am  willing  to  exert.    But  as  I  am  thankful 
to  you  for  your  condescension  in  that  affair,  so  I  will  expect 
that  those  with  whom  you  have  complied,  should  shoi 
their  sense  of  it  by  a  mutual  return  of  like  compliancej 
when  there  shall  be  occasion.     Such  reciprocal  kind  office( 
are  the  ground  of  mutual  confidence  and  friendship,  and  th( 
fuel  that  keeps  them  alive ;  and  I  think  nothing  can  con] 
tribute  more  to  our  common  ease,  and  the  publick  goodi 
than  maintaining  these  between  you  and  me,  and  with  th^ 
clergy^." 


Dean  Swift's  high         There  is,  however,  nothino-  which  bears  on  th 

estimation  of  the  ^ 

archbishop.  general  concerns  of  the  Church  sufficiently  to  giv^ 
occasion  for  dwelling  any  longer  on  this  portion  o| 
Dean  Swift's  correspondence  with  his  metropolitan 
It  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  briefly  remarked,  tha| 
at  this  period  he  appears  to  have  been  particularl; 
^  Swift's  IForls,  xi.,  pp.  GO— G3. 
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desirous  of  standing  fair  in  the  archbishop's  estima- 
tion, and  to  have  cherished  towards  him  a  strong 
feehng  of  personal  yeneration  and  affection.  An 
observation  of  the  archbishop,  which  seemed  to  call 
in  question  his  political  integrity,  drew  from  him  a 
justification,  which  he  concluded  with  saying,  "  I 
have  not  spoke  or  thought  so  much  of  party  these 
two  years,  nor  could  anything  have  tempted  me  to 
it,  but  the  grief  I  have  in  standing  so  ill  in  your 
Grace's  opinion'."  In  relating  his  purchase  of  a 
glebe  for  his  country  parish,  which  was  effected 
partly  by  a  sacrifice  of  his  own  property,  he  took 
occasion  to  pass  a  merited  commendation  on  the 
archbishop's  liberality :  "  I  reckon  to  lay  out  of  my 
own  money  about  250/.,  and  so  to  be  an  humble 
imitator  of  your  Grace,  lo7igo  intervalldT  A  few 
months  later,  he  thus  expresses  his  sense  of-  the 
value  of  the  archbishop's  life:  "I  hear  your  Grace  vaiueofthe 

^  ''  archbishop's  life. 

intends  this  spring  for  the  Bath.  I  shall  pray,  for 
the  good  of  the  Church,  that  you  may  establish  your 
healths"  And,  again,  about  two  months  later  :  '^  I 
pray  God  preserve  your  Grace,  for  the  good  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  learned  wT)rld,  and  for  the  happi- 
ness of  those  whom  you  are  pleased  to  honour  witli 

our  friendship,  favour,  or  protection.  I  beg  your 
race's    blessing;    and    remain,    with    the    greatest 

ruth  and  respect,  my  Lord,  your  Grace's  most 
:lutifnl  and  most  humble  servant, — Jon.  Swift"." 

That  these  commendations   of  the  archbishoi)'s  Attacks  on  Arch- 

■•-  bishop  King's 

conduct  and  character  were  uttered  in  sincerity, 
:here  appears  no  reason  to  doubt;  and  the  justice  of 

*  Swift's  Worhs,  xi.,  p.  Qo.        "'  Ibid.,  jd.  CG.         «  Ibid,,  p.  70. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  78. 
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tliem  is  proved  by  tlie  tenor  of  his  active  and  useful 
life.     It  ought  not,  however,  to  excite  astonishment, 
if,  in  a  country  under  such  political  and  religious 
circumstances  as  Ireland,  a  person  in  the  elevated] 
station,  of  the  decided  sentiments,  and  of  the  corre- 
sponding vigour   and  firmness  of  action,  of  Arch- 
bishop   King,    should   have    encountered   those  byl 
whom  his  good  w^as  evil  spoken  of;  nor  need  we  bej 
astonished,  if,  Avhen  unjustly,  as  he  thought,  assailed, 
he  should  have  stood  forward  in  his  justification.    It 
seems  to  have  been  on  such  an  occasion  that  he 
addressed,  on  the  18th  of  March,  1719,  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  John  Spranger,  Esq.,  at  Henry  Hoar's^ 
Esq.,   in   Fleet-street,   London,  the  tenor  of  whos( 
communications,  which  called  for  the  answer,   is  t( 
be  conjectured  only  from  the  answer  itself: 


Letter  to  Mr. 
Spranger,  March 
18,  1719. 


His  conduct  when 
impeached  justi- 
fied by  the  event. 


"  Sir, 

"  I  received  yours  of  the  19  th  of  February  yesterday] 
and  two  before ;  but  have  had  a  long  fit  of  the  gout  in  mj 
right  hand,  which  has  disabled  me  to  write,  and  it  is  witl 
pain  I   handle  my  pen.     I  thank  you  for  the  account  yoi 
give  me :   as  to  what  concerns  my  lord  primate,   I   havd 
nothing  to  say ;   but  as  to  my  being  a  positive  opiniativ^ 
man,  and  wedded  to  my  own  way,  it  is  no  news  to  me. 
"  'Twas  the  constant  clamour  of  Sir  Constantino  Phipj 
and   all  that  party,  and  no  wonder,  when   I  was  almosj 
single  in  opposition  to  their  designs.     And  I  believe  I  shall 
take  the  same  way,  if  I  should  perceive  anything  carrying 
on   to  the   prejudice  of  his   Majesty's  prerogative,  of  tW 
interest  of  religion,  or  the  publick.    But  I  have  had  the  for] 
tune  in  everything,  where  I  was  reckoned  to  be  positive,  t([ 
be  justified  by  the  event :   and,  when  the  mischiefs  of  tli( 
contrary  management  have  appeared,  then  I  have  universallj 
been  acknowledged  to  have  been  in  the  right :   and  I  ai 
sorry  that  I  am  able  to  give  so  many  instances  where  it  sti 
happened.     I  never  yet,  that  I  remember,  stood  out  againsj 
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the  current  of  common  opinion,  but  I  have,  at  long  running, 
either  gained  my  point  or  seen  the  repentance  of  those  that 
blamed  me. 

"I  hope  the  diocese  of  Derr}^  whilst  I  was  in  it,  and  Tjie  law  his  rule 

^  ^  ^  .  'of  conduct. 

the  diocese  of  Dublin,  since  I  came  to  it,  have  not  been  the 
worse  for  my  steadiness  :  for  so  I  call  that  virtue  which 
others  call  positiveness,  opiniatrete,  and  being  w^edded  to  my 
own  way.  The  truth  is,  my  ways  are  the  ways  prescribed 
3y  the  common  and  by  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  so  ought  not 
to  be  called  my  ways ;  but,  generally,  the  ways  of  those  that 
censure  me  are  truly   their  own  ways,   being  contrary  to 

aws,  canons,  and  justice.  It  is  easy  for  a  few  whisperers  in 
London,  wdiose  designs  and  practices  I  have  opposed,  to  tell 
11  stories,  and  prejudice  people  against  any  one :  but  1 
believe  if  it  were  put  to  the  vote  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
judge  of  my  conduct,  I  should  have  as  many  of  all  sorts 
approving  it,  Protestants,  Dissenters,  and  Papists,  as  any  of 
my  easy  complying  neighbours  would  have  for  justifying 
theirs.  Though  I  am  little  concerned  about  that,  my  busi- 
ness not  being  to  please  men  but  God  :  and  he  is  so  good, 
that  when  a  man's  ways  please  him,  he  often  makes  his 
enemies  at  peace  with  him,  and,  beyond  all  expectation,  his 
reputation  is  cleared.  You  say,  the  person  who  discoursed 
you  acknowledged  that  I  had  been  and  was  useful  and  ser- 
viceable to  the  Church :  assure  yourself  that  if  ever  I  was  so 
in  anything,  it  was  by  doing  those  very  things  that  got  me 
the  censure  of  being  opiniative  and  singular. 

"  I  remember  an  understanding  and  sincere  friend  once  Example  of 
ingenuously  told  me,  that  I  was  too  rough  and  positive  in 
my  treating  my  clergy,  and  proposed  to  me  the  example  of 
the  late  Bishop  of  Meath,  Doctor  Dopping,  a  person  who 

as,  in  truth,  much  better  skilled  in  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tions of  the  Church  than  I  was,  had  the  good  thereof  as 
much  at  heart  as  any  man  could  have,  w^as  of  a  meek  and 
gentle  spirit,  and  managed  all  things  with  mildness  and 

en  tie  persuasion.     I  asked  my  friend  whether  he  was  w^ell 
acquainted  with  the  dioceses  of   Meath   and  Derry,   and  Dioceses  of  Meath 
desired  him  to  tell  me  whether  of  them  he  thought  in  best  pared.^'^^ 
condition,  as  to  the  churches  built  and  repaired,  as  to  the 

progress  of  conformity,  service  of  the  cures,  and  flourishing 
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of  the  clergy  as  to  their  temporals.  He  freely  owned  that 
Derry  was  in  a  much  better  condition  as  to  all  these,  and 
that  it  was  due  to  the  care  I  had  taken.  To  which  I  replied, 
that  he  knew  that  the  churches  had  been  more  destroyed  in 
Derry,  and  the  state  of  the  clergy  and  conformity  more  dis- 
turbed and  wasted  than  in  any  place  of  Ireland  ;  and  yet  in 
five  or  six  years  that  I  had  been  there  bishop,  it  was  put  in 
a  better  posture  by  the  methods  I  took  than  Meath  was 
in  fifteen  by  the  bishop's ;  and  he  might  judge  by  that 
which  of  the  two  were  best.  I  asked  also,  if  he  had  lately 
discoursed  any  of  the  Derry  clergy :  he  said  he  had,  and 
said  he  found  them  much  altered  as  to  their  opinion  of  my 
proceedings  :  and  they  thought  at  first  when  I  began  that 
it  was  impossible  to  bring  the  discipline  of  the  Church  and 
conformity  to  the  pass  in  which  they  were  then  ;  that  they 
found  themselves  agreeably  deceived  both  as  to  their  spiritual 
and  temporal  advantages :  and  thus  ended  all  the  loud 
clamours  raised  at  first  against  my  positiveness,  singularity, 
and  tyranny  :  and  I  believe  you  may  remember  something 
of  this. 
Works  of  charity  "  As  to  the  Other  part  that  concerns  charity,  I  have  been 

in  Dublin.  .  .    '  .  '  .    . 

Sixteen  years  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  can  show  visibly, 
besides  what  is  private,  that  above  70,000/.  has  been  laid 
out  and  given  to  works  of  charity,  such  as  building  churches, 
poor-houses,  schools,  and  hospitals,  and  other  pious  uses  in 
the  diocese,  which  I  think  a  great  deal  in  so  poor  a  country. 
I  hope  neither  my  example  nor  persuasions  have  given  any 
discouragement  to  the  good  disposition  of  the  donors. 
Charity  schools;  "  As  to  cliarity-scliools,  I  have  perhaps  more  in  this  city 

than  are  in  most  of  the  kingdom  besides.  What  my 
opinion  was  of  them  seven  years  ago,  you  will  see  by  the 
inclosed,  which  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  wTote  to  Mr.  Nichol- 
son at  that  time. 

"  I  have  only  now  to  add  to  it,  that  I  observed  with  great 
grief  that  the  management  of  many  of  these  schools  was  got 
into  the  hands  of  persons  disaffected  to  the  Revolution  and. 
Government :  and  what  the  effect  of  that  may  be  in  time  it 
is  easy  to  judge.  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  encourage  them, 
and  will  take  the  best  care  I  can  to  put  them  into  right 
hands  in  my  own  diocese. 
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"Another  thing  I  apprehended,  that  the  clergy,  on  Danger  of  theii 
account  of  these  schools,  may  think  themselves  freed  from  stmction  as 
the  most  excellent  method  proposed  for  teaching  the  princi-  rubT/jifs.^^  *^^ 
pies  of  Christianity  in  the  ruhricks  annexed  to  the  Cate- 
chism and  office  of  confirmation  in  our  Common  Prayer 
Book,  which,  if  enforced  and  duly  executed,  would  effectually 
propagate  all  the  necessary  knowledge  for  Christians  to  all 
nanner  of  persons;  whereas,  the  teaching  six  or  seven 
umdred  poor  children,  the  number  of  those  settled  in 
Dublin,  no  ways  answers  the  end  of  our  rubricks,  which 
caches  all.  I  therefore  endeavour  to  put  the  clergy  on 
loing  their  duty,  and  this  is  one  of  my  particular  ways,  to 
vhich  I  am  wedded,  and  which  doth  not  please  at  all.  I 
ave  good  hope  of  these  schools,  whilst  under  a  strict  eye 
nd  in  well-affected  hands,  and  whilst  they  depend  on  the 
early  voluntary  contributions  of  well-disposed  Christians  : 
or  those  will,  I  suppose,  take  care  that  their  money  be  not 
lisapplied ;  and  school-masters  and  mistresses  will  take 
are  to  give  a  good  account,  for  fear  they  should  get  no 
lore.  But  if  once  they  come  to  have  legal  and  settled 
ndowments,  I  doubt  they  will  be  managed  as  other  chari- 
ies  that  are  on  that  foot. 

"  Of  what  moment  I  reckon  the  training  up  of  youth  in 
right  way,  you  may  see  from  my  printed  Charity  Sermon, 
reached    at    St.    Margaret's,    Westminster,    on    Proverbs 
xii.  6. 

"  I  shall  add  no  more,  but  my  most  hearty  prayers  for 
ou  ;    and  that  I  am, 

"  Sir, 

"  Yours,  &c., 

"  W.  D. 
John  Spranger,  Esq.,  at  Henry  Hoar's,  Esq., 
in  Fleet  Street,  London." 
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Section  V. 

Emigration  of  Protestants  from  Ireland:  taken  advantage 
of  hy  Dissenters.     Its  true  Cause.      Used  as  an  Argu- 
ment for  Repealing  the  Test.     Political  object  of  Dis- 
senters.      Solemn    League     and    Covenant    circulated. 
History  of  the  Toleration  Bill.    Letters  from  Archbishop 
King  on  the  subject.     Bill  passed^   after   long   debates. 
Arguments  against  it.     Its  Enactments  and  Provisions. 
Act  for    better   Maintenance   of  Curates.     Wants  oj 
impropriate  Parishes;   exemplified  in  letters   of  Arch- 
bishop King.     Benefits  of  building  Churches  and  fixin 
Ministers.     Improved  Condition  of  the   Church.     Con^k^y 
templated  Provision  for  Clergy  Residence.     Act  of  Par-m^^^^ 
liament   not  passed.     Glebes  alienated  from  the  Clergy 
Disinclination  of  the  Gentry  to  grant  Glebes. 


Ireland,  1717 
1718. 


ex; 

1? 

prSanTsf'/om  The  jGais   1717  aiid  l7l8   are  memorable  as  tliJCa 
commencement    of  a  practice,  "which  has    operatecJPn 
in  different  ways  and  with  powerful  effect  on  th 
religion    and    Church    of    Ireland.       Hundreds    o^.itl 
families    about    that    period    departed    from    th 
northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the  West  Indies! 
Cape  Breton,  and  other  countries  of  North  AmericaJ'''^ 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  more  eligible  settlement 
in  those  remote  regions.     The  reasons  which  the 
gave  for  their  emigration   were,  the  raising  of  th 
rents  of  the  land  by  the  landlords  to  such  an  exten 
that  they  were  unable  to  live ;  the  great  discourage 
ment  practised  towards  Ireland  by  the  jDarliament  o|l(i 
England  ;  the  impediments  presented  to  their  trade 
the   residence    of  the   great    landed   proprietors  ill 
England,  and  the  consequent  stoppage  of  the  circu 
lation  of  money,  and  want  of  a  resident  gentry  t 
protect    and  regulate  the  country;    and    lastly,  th 
preference  given  to  Popish  tenants,  who,  by  thei 
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more  frugal  and  meaner  habits  of  living,  were 
enabled  to  give,  or  at  least,  by  their  anxiety  to 
possess  the  land  were  excited  to  promise,  larger 
rents :  for  they  were  only  Protestants,  though  of 
different  denominations,  who  engaged  in  these  emi- 
grations. Meanwhile  the  London  and  Bristol  mer- 
chants gave  them  all  encouragement ;  sent  ships  for 
transporting  them  ;  and  tempted  them  by  invitations 
in  the  newspapers. 

This  emioTation  of  the  Protestants  from  Ireland  Taken  advantage 

^  of  by  the  dis- 

was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  dissenters,  and  made  centers. 
the  occasion  of  comjDlaint  and  clamour,  as  if  it  was 
occasioned  by  some  religious  restraint  to  which  they 
were  peculiarly  subject.  This  fallacy  is  noticed  and 
exposed  by  Archbishop  King  in  a  letter  of  June  2, 
1719,  w^herein  he  explains  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  the  real  motives  which  induced  the  Irish 
Protestants  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  transplant 
themselves  in  such  numbers  to  the  other  side  of  the 
A  tlantick : 

"  Some  would  insinuate,*'  he  observes,  "  that  this  is  in  Their  easiness  at 

-  .  , .  ,  .        the  time. 

some  measm*e  due  to  the  uneasmess  dissenters  have  ni 
the  matter  of  religion,  but  this  is  plainly  a  mistake  ;  for 
dissenters  were  never  more  easy  as  to  that  matter,  than  they 
have  been  since  the  Revolution,  and  are  at  present ;  and 
yet  they  never  thought  of  leaving  the  kingdom,  till  op- 
pressed by  excessive  and  other  temporal  hardships  ;  nor  do 
only  dissenters  leave  us,  but  proportionably  of  all  sorts 
except  Papists.  The  truth  of  the  case  is  this:  after  the  True  cause  of  the 
Revolution,  most  of  the  kingdom  was  waste,  and  abun-  ^^^^^^  ^°°^* 
dance  of  people  destroyed  by  the  war  ;  the  landlords,  there- 
fore, were  glad  to  get  tenants  at  any  rate,  and  set  their 
lands  at  very  easy  rents  ;  this  invited  abundance  of  people 
to  come  over  here,  especially  from  Scotland,  and  they  have 
lived  here  very  happily  ever  since  ;  but  now  their  leases  are 
expired,  and  they  obliged  not  only  to  give  what  was  paid 
before  the  Revolution,  but  in  most  places  double,  and  in 


Trade  of  the 
kingdom  in  their 
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many  places  treble,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  people  to 
live  or  subsist  on  their  farms. 
Tarms  in  the  '«  The  landlords  set  up  their  farms  to  be  disposed  by 

hands  of  Papists.  ,  *•      ,  ,  ,  *  . 

cant,  and  the  Papists,  who  live  in  a  miserable  and  sordid 
manner,  will  always  out-bid  a  Protestant ;  nor  are  they 
much  solicitous  whether  they  pay  the  rents  covenanted  or 
no ;  their  business  is  to  out  the  Protestants,  and  when  that 
is  done,  they  get  into  arrears  with  the  landlords  a  year  or 
two,  and  then  run  away  :  many  have  been  thus  served,  and 
yet  it  will  not  teach  others  wisdom.  By  these  means  most 
of  the  farms  of  Ireland  are  got  into  their  hands,  and,  as 
leases  expire,  it  is  probable  the  rest  will  go  the  same  way. 

"  This  is  that  which  forces  Protestants  of  all  sorts  out  of 
this  kingdom,  not  only  farmers  but  artificers ;  since  they 
can  have  no  prospect  of  living  with  any  comfort  in  it.  I 
have  inquired,  and  am  assured  that  the  peasants  in  France 
and  Turkey  live  much  better  than  tenants  in  Ireland. 

"  By  the  act  against  Popery,  that  hinders   Papists   to 
hands.  purchasc  lauds,  they  have   turned  themselves   entirely  to 

trade ;  and  most  of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  is  engrossed 
by  them  :  and  by  this  covetousness  of  the  landlords  they 
will  get  possession  of  the  lands ;  and  how  the  Protestants 
will  secure  themselves,  or  England  secure  Ireland,  when 
all  the  commonalty  are  all  Papists,  is  surely  worth  consi- 
deration. 

"  I  thought  it  proper  to  apprise  your  Grace  of  this  new 
pretence,  and  the  falseness  of  it. 

"  We  will  give  such  an  attempt  all  the  opposition  in 
our  power  ;  and  I  hope,  if  it  be  not  countenanced  from 
your  side,  that  we  may  stop  it.  I  believe  our  bench  will 
be  unanimous,  especially  if  your  Grace  be  so  kind  to  use 
your  endeavour  to  influence  those  you  have  sent  us. 

"  Your  Grace  will  excuse  the  length  of  this,  and  believe 
that  I  am, 

^'  Your  Grace's,  &c., 
"  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  ,    W.  D.''    . 

New  argument  Effoi'ts,    liowever,    WGrc    now    in    prooi-ess    for 

for  repealing  the  ^        <-> 

test.  repealing  the  test,  and  this  was  put  forward  as  a 

new  argument  for  the  repeal ;  with  what  reason  may 
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be  judged  from  the  foregoing  satisfactory  exposition 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who,  in  a  subsequent 
letter  of  the  2nd  of  June,  1719,  thus  puts  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  possession  of  the  real  views 
of  the  dissenters  : 

"  May  it  please  your  Grace, 

"  I  return  your  Grace  my  most  humble  thanks  for  Political  object 
yours  of  the  12th  instant.  As  to  granting  the  dissenters  a 
toleration  such  as  is  granted  them  in  England,  it  has  been 
offered  them  again  and  again,  and  it  has  been  refused  by 
their  leaders ;  by  which  I  think  it  is  evident  that  the  ease 
of  their  conscience,  and  the  liberty  of  serving  God  in  their 
own  way,  is  not  what  they  aim  at :  their  design  is  plainly 
to  get  the  whole  power  in  their  hands,  and  settle  presbytery 
in  Ireland,  as  it  was  in  Scotland  by  the  national  covenant 
in  1638,  and  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  afterwards  in 
Great  Britain.  They  conceive  that,  if  a  toleration  were 
D-ranted  them,  it  would  only  indemnify  them  in  their 
leetings  and  exercise  of  their  worship ;  whereas  now, 
under  colour  of  an  indulgence,  they  hold  their  presbyteries 
md  synods,  openly  preach  sermons  at  them,  and  print 
liem  ;  one  of  which  I  have  now  before  me,  with  this  title: 
A  Sermon  before  the  principal  Synod  at  Antrim^  /^^^(^/^^(i 
Tune  the  firsts  1698,  h^j  Mr,  John  Mc.  Bride ^  minister  at 
Belfast.  The  sermon  is  as  extraordinary  as  the  title,  and 
'ully  sets  forth  the  authority  they  claim.  They  summon 
people  to  those  synods,  examine  witnesses,  censure  and 
Danish  them  in  such  manner,  that,  if  the  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  should  do  so,  they  would  incur  the 
langer  of  a  premunire,  and  perhaps  bo  prosecuted. 

"  As   to  what  your  Grace  mentions  of  their  printino^  Soiemnieague 

.  I'o  ^"^  covenant 

he  solemn  league  and  covenant  with  their  catechism,  &c.,  printed  with  the 
uid  putting  them  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  that, 
or  the  reason  your  Grace  mentions ;  I  wonder  how  any- 
ody  could  have  the  confidence  to  deny  it,  much  more  that 
lord,  who  speaks  in  the  parliament  on  his  honour,  should 
enture  on  such  an  assertion.  I  send  your  Grace  by  the 
)earor,  my  Lord  Southwell,  four  editions ;  one  in  Glasgow, 
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1690;  three  in  Ireland,  which  I  am  assured  were  printed 
at  Belfast,  the  first  1694,  the  second  1700,  and  the  last 
1717:  and,  as  if  these  were  not  sufficient  to  furnish  the 
great  demand  for  them,  I  find  another,  printed  in  London, 
1717,  S.  Cruttenden  and  T.  Cox,  at  the  Bible  and  Three 
Crowns  in  Cheapside,  near  Mercer^s  Hall,  with  scriptures 
at  large ;  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  fifth  edition. 

"  I  doubt  not  but  there  are  more  editions  since  the  Re- 
volution. I  do  suspect  that  they  let  the  frames  at  Belfast 
stand  unbroken,  and  print  them  as  they  find  occasion,  as 
the  printers  do  often  with  the  almanacks  :  and,  in  truth, 
there  are  few  books,  for  which  they  have  a  greater  vent. 

"  My  Lord  Southwell  does  me  the  favour  to  carry  the 
books,  and  has  promised  to  deliver  them." 

The  history  of  the  toleration  bill,  which  was  the 
object  of  these  efforts,  can  be  in  no  manner  better 
communicated  to  the  reader,  than  by  the  succeeding 
letters  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  From  Dublin,  August  1, 
1719,  he  wrote  as  follows: 

"  May  it  please  your  Grace, 

"  I  had  the  honour  of  your  Grace's  of  the  1 6th  of 
July :  if  the  little  books  I  sent  your  Grace  by  Lord  South- 
well were  for  your  service,  we  may  have  enough  of  them 
here,  not  only  in  the  shops,  but  with  the  pedlars  that  carry 
them  about  and  dispose  of  them  to  the  country  people. 
Lord  Southwell  bought  one  of  them,  if  I  remember  right; 
and  will  tell  you  what  the  bookseller  said  when  he  sold  it, 
by  which  your  Grace  will  understand  with  what  design 
they  are  printed. 

"  I  must  acquaint  your  Grace,  what  is  come  of  our 
toleration  bill :  the  House  of  Commons  were  resolved  to 
preserve  the  test  in  its  full  latitude,  as  it  stands  at  present, 
nor  had  they  any  great  mind,  that  I  could  perceive,  for  the 
toleration ;  but  being  so  hardly  pressed  in  the  lord  lieute- 
nant's speech,  they  seemed  under  a  necessity  to  do  some- 
thing, which  might  be  reckoned  a  compliance ;  one  of  the 
adverse  party  (and  I  believe  at  present  there  are  not  above 
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en  of  them)  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  heads  of  a  bill  to 
ase  dissenters ;  they  were  afraid,  if  he  brought  it  in,  it 
vould  not  be  such  as  they  would  like,  and  therefore  some 
f  them  got  together  and  drew  up  heads  in  great  haste,  and 
)rought  them  in  before  the  others  could  be  ready,  and 
esolved  to  stand  by  the  bill,  imperfect  as  it  was,  and  admit 
10  clauses  to  be  added ;  by  which  they  avoided  a  great  deal 
f  debate.  When  this  came  to  the  council,  I  found  it 
vanted  the  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  as  it  is 
rdered  in  the  English  bill ;  it  wanted  also  the  profession 
n  the  Trinity,  that  is  to  be  made  by  the  Quakers,  and  the 
lause  requiring  a  certificate  that  they  are  dissenters. 

"  To  be  sure  I  was  much  surprised  at  this,  having  been  Division  in  the 
ssured  that  it  was  exactly  the  English  act,  mutatis  mu-  counci . 
andls.  I  asked  some  of  the  Commons  how  this  came  ;  and 
hey  told  me  they  were  not  much  solicitous  for  the  bill,  and 
elieved  it  never  would  pass  as  it  was  sent,  and  therefore 
VQ  might  mend  it,  if  fond  of  it,  at  the  council.  We 
iboured  with  the  utmost  diligence  to  have  the  clauses 
mitted  added  there ;  I  have  hardly  seen  or  heard  a  longer 
r  warmer  debate  :  when  we  came  to  a  division,  whether  the 
iause  relating  to  the  subscription  to  the  articles  should  be 
dded,  it  was  ten  for  it  and  ten  against  it :  so  the  negatives 
arried  it.     On  the  Quakers'*  clauses  it  was  the  same. 

"  But   there  is   another   alteration.     Whereas   in   the  Alterations  from 
Inglish   act   it   is   enacted,    that    none   should   be   prose-     ^^   ngisiac. 
uted  in  any  ecclesiastical  court  for  or  by  reason  of  their 
on-conforming  to  the  Church  of  England ;  'tis  in  the  bill 
lat  goes  over  to  you,  for  any  matter  of  mere  non- conformity 

the  Church  of  Ireland.  When  it  was  put  to  the  vote 
whether  this  clause  should  stand  part  of  the  bill,  the  nega- 
ves  were  ten,  and  affirmatives  ten,  as  before  ;  but  the  lord 
eutenant  gave  the  casting  vote  for  its  standing.  This 
teration  was  accidental,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  us  of  great 
loment ;  and  I  believe,  if  it  pass,  will  be  found  so,  for 
^erything  that  is  not  settled  by  some  temporal  law  will  be 
jckoned  as  a  matter  of  mere  non-conformity,  and  so  mar- 
ages,  and  a  great  many  other  things,  will  be  left  at  large. 

"  There  is  one  clause  added,  that  I  think  reasonable  ; 
ad  'tis  that  the  person  that  officiates  by  a  deputy  is  to 
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answer  for  the  publick  money  that  comes  to  his  deputy's 
hands,  and  that  the  ordinary  shall  not  be  obliged  to  approve 
the  same  person  for  churchwarden  two  years  together ;  this 
last  was  sent  in  to  avoid  hackneyed  deputies. 

"  After  the  bill  was  passed,  and  the  transmiss  sealed, 
my  lord  lieutenant  spoke  to  me,  and  said  that  he  would 
write  to  England,  to  have  those  things,  that  were  pressed 
for,  mended  there :  I  suppose  that  this  proceeded  from  the 
struggle  that  was  apparent  in  the  council,  and  an  apprehen- 
sion that  without  them  it  w^ould  not  pass  the  parliament, 
especially  the  House  of  Lords,  where  I  believe  the  bishops 
will  be  unanimously  against  its  passing  without  them,  and| 
a  great  number  of  the  temporal  lords. 

"  'Twere  too  tedious  to  trouble  your  Grace  with  the  I 
arguments  that  were  used  pro  and  con  on  the  several  ques- 
tions, but,  if  they  might  be  of  any  use,  I  w^ill  send  them. 

"  Your  Grace  will  observe,  that  w^e  have  no  acts  in  I 
Ireland  against  dissenters,  but  the  act  for  the  uniformity  ofl 
common  prayer,  &c.,  passed  2nd  Eliz. ;  and  another  act] 
passed  J 7th  and  18th  Car.  2ndo.,  entitled  'An  act  fori 
uniformity  of  publick  prayers."* 

"  I  am  of  your  Grace's  opinion,  that  an  act  of  toleration] 
for  dissenters  may  be  proper,  in  hopes  that  it  may  stop  theii 
mouths  for  the  future,  and  ease  the  ministry  of  their  impor- 
tunity ;  who  may  truly  answ^er  them  if  clamorous,  that  thej 
have  done  as  much  as  they  can  for  them  :  and  if  the  gen- 
tlemen of  Ireland  continue  in  the  mind  they  are  in  at  pre- 
sent, as  I  believe  they  will,  they  will  never  get  more  from 
a  parliament  here. 

The  true  point  between  them  and  the  gentlemen  is, 
whether  the  Presbyterians  and  lay  elders  in  every  parisl 
shall  have  the  greatest  influence  over  the  people  to  lead  thei 
as  they  please,  or  the  landlords  over  their  tenants.  This 
may  help  your  Grace  in  some  degree  to  see  the  reason  wlr 
the  parliament  is  so  unanimous  against  taking  off  the  test. 

"  I  will  not  increase  the  faulty  length  of  this  letter  bj 
an  apology  for  it,  but  assure  your  Grace  that  I  am,  withth( 
utmost  respect, 

"  My  Lord,  your  Grace's,  &c., 
"  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  W.  D.' 
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The  result  of  the  contest  concerning  the  bill  is  f^^^^^^';^ "'« 
thus  communicated  in  a  letter  of  Nov.  10 : 

'  May  it  please  your  Grace,  Letter  of  Arch- 

bishop  King  to 

"  I  have  not  troubled  your  Grace  this  long  while,  Archbishop  of 
understanding  that  you  were  at  the  waters,  where  I  con-  n^"  To'"'^' 
ceive  business  is  very  improper.  We  have  now  finished 
our  session  of  parliament,  by  which  I  have  been  extremely 
larassed,  what  with  business  at  the  house,  in  committees, 
and  council  board,  with  which  my  imperfect  state  of  health 
very  ill  suited  ;  but  it  pleased  God  to  enable  me  to  go 
irough  it,  except  two  days'  absence,  though  I  had  the  gout 
on  me  actually  for  a  whole  month. 

"  Our  toleration  bill  passed  after  long  and  warm  debates.   Bin  passed  after 

.,,  ,  ,  Vn  '   ^  -I         •!       r"      1  1         ^*'"S  debates. 

Will  not  trouhle  your  Grace  with  a  detail  oi  them,  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuain  having  promised  to  give  your  Grace  a 
ull  account  of  that  matter.  His  Majesty,  in  answer  to  our 
iddress,  was  pleased  to  press  with  extraordinary  warmness 
)ur  gratifying  the  dissenters;  and,  in  truth,  we  have 
ranted  them  such  a  wide  toleration,  as  I  think  is  not  prece- 
ented  in  the  whole  earth.  The  bill  could  not  have  passed, 
f  our  brethren,  that  came  to  us  from  your  side  the  water, 
lad  not  deserted  us,  and  gone  over  to  the  adverse  party.  I 
ear  we  shall  all  feel  the  effects  of  it ;  and,  in  truth,  I  can't 
ee  how  our  Church  can  stand  here,  if  God  do  not,  by  a 
eculiar  and  unforeseen  providence,  support  it.  We  had 
everal  other  pernicious  bills  brought  to  the  council :  one 
VQ  got  rejected ;  and  others,  when  we  could  not  throw 
lem  out,  we  got  to  be  amended  as  far  as  we  could ;  but 
hey  are  still  very  bad.  As  soon  as  they  are  printed  I  will 
ake  care  to  transmit  them  for  your  Grace. 

"  We  had  one  clause  added  to  our  toleration  bill  at  the  ^f^sevoua  clause 

added. 

ouncil  in  England  :  it  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  none  can 
ertainly  tell  how  far  it  reaches;  many  are  of  opinion  that 
repeals  the  whole  Act  of  Uniformity,  but  I  hope  not. 

"  By  my  opposition  to  these  bills,  I  have  quite  lost  the   consequence  of 
ivour  of  the  government  here,  and  interest  in  it.     But  King-s  opp^si- 
lat  doth  very  little  concern  me.     I  lost  the  favour  of  the  **°"' 
)rmer  government,  by  struggling  for  the  succession ;  and  I 
link  the  cause  of  the  Church  is  of  no  less  moment.     I 
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shall,  with  God's  help,  always  use  my  best  endeavours  to 
discharge  a  good  conscience.  I  thank  God  I  did  it  when  a 
young  man  to  the  best  of  my  power ;  and  it  were  great 
folly  and  wickedness  in  me,  at  this  time  of  the  day,  for 
favour  or  interest  to  decline  my  duty. 

"  I  desire  your  Grace's  prayers,  and  beseech  God  con- 
tinually to  preserve  your  Grace  in  long  health  and  happi- 
ness, and  am, 

"  May  it  please  your  Grace, 

"  Your  Grace's,  &c., 
"  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  W.  D. 

The  arguments,  which  weighed  wdth  Archbishoj 
King  in  his  resistance  of  the  toleration  bill,  are  pu 
forward  clearly  and  strongly  in  the  following  lette 
to  his  Grace  of  Canterbury,  of  the  1st  of  December 

"  May  it  please  your  Grace, 

"  I  had  the  honour  of  your  Grace's  of  November  1 
and  am  heartily  sorry  that  your  Grace  begins  to  feel  th 
infirmities  of  age,  especially  at  this  time,  when,  if  I  be  n 
much  mistaken,  your  Grace  may  have  occasion  for  all  yo 
strength  and  vigour.  I  earnestly  pray,  that  it  may  be 
better  purpose  than  we  exerted  ourselves  here  last  session 
but  to  do  our  duty,  by  using  our  best  endeavours,  is  all  th 
God  requires  of  us  :  the  success  is  from  him,  and  to  his  wi 
we  must  leave  it. 

"  I  suppose  your  Grace  has  an  account  from  the  Arc 
bishop  of  Tuam  of  the  arguments  he  used  against  the  tole; 
tion  bill :  several  others  were  used  by  several  other  bishopj 
As  for  myself,  I  only  observed,  that,  by  the  original  co: 
tract  between  the  people  of  Ireland  and  Henry  II.,  on  t 
submission  of  this  kingdom,  it  was  one  of  the  conditio 
'  Quod  omnia  divina  ad  instar  sacrosanctse  ecclesise,  juxi 
quod  Anglicanaobservat  ecclesia,  in  omnibus  partibus  Hi 
niae  eo  modo  tractentur  ;'  and  that  ever  since,  great  care  h; 
been  taken  to  keep  up  an  exact  conformity  between  the  t 
churches.  As  soon  as  the  acts  against  provisions  fj 
Rome  were  enacted  in  England,  care  was  taken  to  ha^ 
them  likewise  enacted  in  Ireland  :  as  soon  as  the  Refor 
tion    was  introduced   in    England,  the  Pope's   power  w 
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abolished  here,  and  the  king's  supremacy  estabhshed  : 
Queen  Eh'zabeth,  in  her  second  year,  brought  in  and 
estabhshed  by  act  of  parliament  the  English  liturgy  here: 
the  articles  and  canons  were  brought  into  the  Church  of 
Ireland  by  King  Charles  I.,  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
no  sooner  past  in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  but  it  was 
made  also  in  Ireland ;  and  to  keep  up  this  uniformity 
between  the  two  churches  has  ever  been  looked  on  as  a 
necessary  piece  of  policy,  and  as  the  surest  means  to 
encourage  and  engage  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  to  preserve 
a  strict  union  with  the  people  of  England,  and  adherence  to 
the  crown  thereof,  which  they  have  never  failed  to  do,  and 
[  am  confident  never  will,  whilst  they  find  the  same  civil 
iberties  and  ecclesiastical  in  Ireland,  that  are  allowed  the 
subjects  of  England. 

"  Now  we  find  a  toleration  granted  in  England  to  dis-   Altered  by  the 

;enters,  and  we  were  all  willing  to  grant  the  like  here ; 

ut  our  act  has  quite  altered  that  conformity,  and  put  us  on 

different  foot  from  what  the  Church  is  on  with  you,  as  I 

m  confident  your  Grace  will  perceive,  from  what  the  Arch- 

ishop  of  Tuam  has  transmitted  to  you. 

"  I  observed  further,  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  so  far  Actofumformity 

*"  repealed  thereby. 

s  not  repealed,  is  made  an  essential  and  fundamental  part 
f  the  union  with  Scotland ;  which  shows  that  the  makers 
f  it  did  not  think  that  the  Church  of  England  could  be 
fe,  if  any  part  of  it  should  be  repealed ;  but  our  act  re- 
ealeth  almost  all  of  it,  particularly  those  parts  that  are 

est  essential  to  religion. 

I  took  notice,  also,  that  the  king,  by  that  act,  at  his  King's  coronation 

)ronation,  swears  to  maintain  and  preserve  inviolably  the 

)ttlement  of  the  Church  of  England,  and   the  doctrine, 

brship,    discipline,    and   government   thereof,   as   by  law 

ptablished  in  England  and  Ireland ;  the  oath  makes  them 

it  one  Church,  because  so  exactly  the  same  in  all  those 

irticulars ;  and  I  could  not  see  any  reason  why  the  Act  of 
[niformity  should  not  be  counted  as  sacred  and  essential  in 
reland  as  in  England,  or  how  it  can  be  repealed  in  any 

irt  with  more  safety  to  the  Church  here  than  there ;  in 
luth,  if  circumstances  be  considered,  it  is  more  necessary 

Jre  than  in  England. 

Z  2 
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Impossible  to  be 
kept. 


Limits  to  be 
placed  to  the  pub- 
lication of  men's 
principles. 


Socinianism 
encouraged. 


Such  an  act  not 
desired  by  gene- 
rality of  dis- 
senters. 


"  No  doubt  but  his  Majesty  will  perform  his  oath  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power ;  but  if  we  make  it  impossible  for  him 
to  do  so,  the  fault  will  be  entirely  ours. 

"  I  then  showed,  that  the  bill  then  before  us  made  it 
impossible  for  his  Majesty  to  preserve  the  Church  as  his 
oath  required,  because  it  put  it  out  of  his  power.     If  one 
commit  a  garden,  to  a  gardener,  and  oblige  him  to  keep  it 
clean  from  weeds  and  poisonous  herbs  and  trees,  and  after- 
wards pulls  down  the  fences  thereof,  and  permits  every  one  i 
to   sow  what  seeds  and  plant  what   trees  and  where  he 
pleased  in  it,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  that  gardener  to 
perform  his  obligation  ;  and  I  showed  that  to  be  the   case 
with  the  Church,  in  many  instances,  if  the  bill  passed,  with 
which  I  will  not  trouble  your  Grace.     I   further  showed 
several  blunders  in  it,  and  downright  nonsense.     To  thesel 
my  brethren  added  many  other  arguments,  to  all  which  no[ 
other  answer  in  effect  was  given,  besides  calling  for  th( 
question. 

"  I  am  for  making  all  mankind  easy,  especially  in  mat 
ters  of  religion ;  but  conceive  some  account  should  be  hac 
of  men'*s  principles  and  practices,  before  they  be  allow( 
publickly  to  teach  them,  and  likewise  some  power  reser 
in  the  hands  of  the  government  to  restrain  them,  when  the^ 
grow  exorbitant ;  but  these  are  quite  taken  away  by  oui 
act,  and  I  persuade  myself  your  Grace  would  never  consenj 
to  such  a  law. 

"  Your  Grace  gave  me  an  intimation  to  take  better  carj 
to  guard  against  the  Socinians,  than  you  had  done  in  you| 
act.  Your  Grace's  advice  has  always  great  weight  wit^ 
me ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  it,  I  endeavoured  it  all  I  could 
but,  alas  !  instead  of  obtaining  any  better  security  in  thi 
point,  what  you  have  is  left  out  in  our  act,  and  the  wholl 
doctrine  of  the  mystery  of  our  salvation  waved,  and  evefj 
one  left  at  liberty  whether  he  will  deny  or  believe  it. 

"  As  I  conceive  the  matter,  I  pray  God  I  may  be  mis 
taken  ;  the  act  seems  not  designed  to  gratify  the  generalitj 
of  dissenters,  for  they  desired  no  act  of  such  latitude, 
to  screen  those  that  are  resolved  to  trouble  themselves  witl 
no  religion ;  and  truly  to  be  allowed  to  profess  what  religiol 
one  pleases,  is  a  fair  step,  in  my  opinion,  to  bring  people 
confess  none. 
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"  Your  Grace  will  excuse  the  length  of  this,  and  believe 
that,  with  ni}^  most  earnest  prayers  for  your  Grace's  health 
and  long  life, 

"  I  am,  my  Lord, 

"  Your  Grace's,  &c., 
''  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  W.  D." 

Notwithstanding  the  length  to  which  this  ac-  Letter  of  Arch- 

,  ,  bishop  King  to 

count  has  been  extended,  the  followiner    narrative  cr.chariett.jan. 

,    .  7,1720. 

may  be  submitted  to  the  reader,  being  an  extract 

from  a  letter  of  Archbishop  King  to  Dr.  Charlett, 
January  7,  1720: 

"  As  to  the  matter  of  the  test,  we  had  a  very  bustling  Repeal  of  the  test 
and  struggling  session  of  parliament.  All  were  resolute  crown.  ^ 
against  meddling  with  it,  though  it  was  strongly  intimated 
from  the  throne  to  repeal  it,  and  more  strongly  inculcated  in 
his  Majesty's  answers  to  the  several  addresses  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  each  signed  with  his  own  hand ;  notwith- 
standing which,  tliey  continued  resolute  as  to  the  test.  But 
there  was  a  difference  between  the  bill  that  the  Commons 
Drought  in,  and  the  act  that  passed  jn  England  for  ex- 
empting dissenters  from  several  penalties,  &c.,  which  the 
generality  of  the  House  did  not  observe,  and  which  con- 
sisted in  leaving  out  the  subscription  to  the  several  articles 
to  which  the  dissenters  in  England  are  to  subscribe,  and  the 
profession  of  faith  which  the  Quakers  are  obliged  to  make. 

Our  bills,  that  are  proposed  by  either  house  of  parlia-  course  of  passing 
ment,  are  brought  to  the  privy  council,  and  are  there  fur- 
ther formed  and  corrected,  if  there  be  occasion,  and  so 
transmitted  to  the  council  in  England,  to  be  approved  there 
and  remitted,  and  then  presented,  to  be  passed  in  parlia- 
aient,  who  cannot  alter  anything  in  them,  but  must  either 
entirely  reject  them,  or  pass  them.  Tliis  is  the  course  of 
Dassing  our  laws  here ;  and,  when  this  bill  came  from  the 
jouncil,  I  was  surprised  at  it,  having  been  assured,  that  it 
was  the  same  with  the  English  act ;  and  reasoned  the  case 
ith  some  of  my  friends  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
xcused  themselves  by  their  ignorance  of  the  English  act, 
md  desired  me  to  get  it  made  conformable  to  it  in  the 
council.      I   laboured   it  there,  and,  by  the  assistance   of 
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Casting  vote  of 
lord  lieutenant  in 
council. 


Debates  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 


Bill  supported  by 
the  bishops  from 
England. 


Authorises  all 
infidels  to  set  up 
for  teachers. 


friends,  brought  it  to  an  equality  of  votes,  ten  for  it  and  ten 
against  it ;  but  the  lord  lieutenant  gave  the  casting  vote 
against  it.  The  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  Dr.  Synge,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  Dr.  Stearne,  gave  their  assistance 
strenuously ;  and  had  our  other  brothers,  who  were  at  the 
council,  done  the  like,  we  had  carried  it. 

"  When  we  found  this,  we  brought  in  the  English  act 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  resolved  to  prosecute  it,  but 
were  stopped  by  an  artificial  adjournment.  When  the 
bill  came  into  our  house  from  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
lay  some  time  under  long  and  strong  debates,  and,  I  think, 
was  opposed  with  as  many  and  strong  reasons  as  ever  I 
heard  offered  on  any  occasion,  to  which  no  replies  were 
made ;  and  one  of  the  opposite  party  confessed  he  could 
not  answer  them,  and  wished  the  bill  could  be  mended; 
but,  since  we  must  take  it  as  it  was,  or  lose  it,  and  that  his 
Majesty  had  so  earnestly  recommended  it,  he  was  for  it; 
and  so  it  passed.  Five  of  the  bishops'  bench  were  for  it,| 
all  of  them  our  brethren,  that  you  sent  us  lately  out  of 
England,  who,  if  they  had  joined  us,  we  had  thrown  it  out. 

"  There  were  some  alterations  in  the  bill  made  ii 
England,  but  do  not  meddle  with  the  test ;  but,  as  it 
stands,  Jews,  Turks,  deists,  Pagans,  &;c.,  may  all  set  up  for 
teachers,  if  they  take  the  state  oaths." 


Act  for  exempt- 
ing dissenters 
from  certain 
penalties. 
6  George  I.,  c.5. 


Of  the  bill  thus  strenuously  debated  in  the  par-| 
liament  of  1719,  being  chapter  5  of  the  6th  year  o^ 
King   George  I.,  the  ground,  as  professed  in  the 
preamble  to  the  statute  was,  that  "  the  granting  o^ 
some  ease  and  indulgence  to  the  Protestant  dissentei 
in  the  exercise  of  religion  may  be  an  effectual  means 
to  unite  his  Majesty's  Protestant  subjects  in  interest 
and  affection ;"  and  accordingly  an  act  was  passec 
for  exempting  them  from  certain  penalties  to  whicl 
they  were  subject.     The  Acts  for  the  Uniformity  o] 
Common  Prayer,  of  the  2nd  of  Queen  Elizabeth  am 
of  the  17th  and  18th  of  King  Charles  II.,  were  th( 
from  the  penalties  of  which  exemption  was  thus  pi 


and  provisions. 
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vided  for  Protestants  dissenting  from  the  Church  of 
Ireland.  By  the  former  of  these,  all  persons  were 
required  to  resort  to  their  parish  church  every 
Sunday  and  holiday,  during  divine  service,  upon  pain 
of  forfeiting  twelve-pence  for  non-attendance ;  and, 
by  the  latter,  every  dissenting  minister  was  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  100/.  for  officiating  in  any  congrega- 
tion. But,  by  this  act,  such  penalties  were  taken  its  enactments 
off  from  Protestant  dissenters,  provided  they  should  " 

take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  abjuration,  and 
make  and  subscribe  the  declaration  against  transub- 
itantiation;  provided,  also,  that  no  assembly  for 
•eligious  worship  should  be  had  in  any  place  with 
he  doors  locked,  barred,  or  bolted;  and  that  all 
aws  for  frequenting  divine  service  on  Sundays  be 
till  in  force,  and  executed  against  offenders,  unless 
:hey  resorted  to  some  assembly  of  religious  worship 
dlbwed  by  this  act.  The  like  benefits  were  ex-  Benefits  extended 
;ended  to  Quakers,  on  their  making  and  subscribing 
declaration  professing  fidelity  to  the  king,  and 
lisbelief  in  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
:iome,  as  superstitious  and  idolatrous ;  but  no  benefit 
vas  thereby  given  to  any  person  professing  the 
opish  religion,  or  to  any  who,  in  his  preaching  or 
writing,  should  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  blessed 
'rinity,  as  declared  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  by 
he  Convocation  holden  at  London,  in  1562,  at  the 
ame  time  no  assent  to  that  doctrine  was  required. 


to  quakers. 


Another  act  of  this  parliament,  following  the  Actfor 
example  of  an  English  statute,  in  the  late  reign, 
vas  enacted  "  for  the  better  maintenance  of  curates 
'ithin  the  Church  of  Ireland."  That  "  the  absence 
f  beneficed  clergymen  ouglit  to  be  supplied  by 
mates,  who  are  sufficient  and  licenced  preachers, 


the  better 
maintenance  of 
curates. 
6  George  I.,  c.  13. 
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and  that  no  curates  or  ministers  ought  to   serve  in 
any  place  without  the  examination  and  admission  of  I 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  ordinary  of  the  place,  | 
having  episcopal  jurisdiction  ;  but  that,  nevertheless, 
for  want  of  sufficient  maintenance  and  encouraofe-l 
ment  for  such  curates,  the  cures  within  this  kingdom 
of  Ireland   have  been  in  several  places  meanly  sup- 
plied :"    these  positions  were  laid  down  in  the  pre- 
amble as  the  reasons  for  the  following  enactment. 
And  for  remedy,  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  beneficed! 
clergyman,  having  cure  of  souls,  should  nominate 
curate  to  be  licenced  to  serve  the  cure  in  the  incum- 
bent's absence,  the  bishop,  according  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  cure  and  the  value  of  the   beneficej 
should  appoint  a  yearly  stipend,  not  above  50/.,  noi 
less  than  20/.,  payable  to  the  curate  by  the  incum- 
bent, and  where  there  is  a  church  already,  or  where 
church  hereafter  shall  be  built;  and  on  non-paymentj 
sequester  the  benefice.     It  provided,  also,   that  ii 
certain  cases  of  episcopal  unions,  the  bishop  mighl 
appoint  a  curate  for  such  benefices.    AnotlTer  clause 
recognised  tlie  fact  of  there  being  "  several  parishe^ 
in  the  kingdom  of  such  great  extent,  that  it  is  imJ 
possible   for  the  inhabitants  thereof   to   repair  foi 
divine  worship  to   their  parish   churches,   being  ii 
some  places  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant  from  them: 
and,  accordingly,   made  it  lawful,  that  in  parishei] 
where  a  great  number  of  inhabitants  was  more  thai 
six  miles  from  their  place  of  publick  worship,  one  oj 
two  chapels  of  ease  might  be  erected,  and  a  curat^ 
or    curates   be    nominated    by  the    incumbent  am 
admitted  by  the  bishop;  the  chapels   being  eithe] 
endowed  with  a  portion  of  the  tithes  of  the  parisl 
or  annual  payments  being  made  by  the  incumben] 
to  the  curate,  as  the  bishop  of  the   diocese  shouh 
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appoint;  and  the  chapels  being  repaired  at  the 
charge  of  the  whole  parish,  or  by  annual  rents,  to  be 
placed  at  the  vestry  on  their  account. 

No  provision,  however,  of  this  kind,  however  ^^fg"*g\ftP^^^^ 
useful  it  may  have  been  in  relieving  the  wants  of  impropriate. 
parishes  in  general,  was  calculated  to  have  any  effect 
on  those  parishes  the  tithes  of  which  had  become 
impropriate,  or,  in  other  words,  been  granted  to  a 
layman  as  his  property,  subject  to  the  questionable 
condition  of  making  provision,  very  small,  perhaps, 
and  insufficient,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  curate. 
Allusion  has  frequently  been  made  to  this  source  of 
evil  to  the  Church,  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing 
narrative.  A  special  instance  of  the  injury,  and  of 
the  mode  proposed  for  remedying  it  in  a  particular 
parish,  falls  at  this  time  under  ray  notice,  as  specified 
in  a  letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  the 
Earl  of  Thomond,  which  is  submitted  as  a  con- 
venient mode  of  laying  the  grievance  distinctly 
before  the  mind  of  the  reader: 

"My  Lord,  Dublin^  March  9,  J  719.  Grievance  set 

-  .  .  -  .        forth  in  letter 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  some  surprise  to  }our  Lordsliip  from ArchWshop 

to  receive  a  letter  from  a  person  that  has  not  the  honour  to  Thomo^ndrMarch 

be  known  to  you ;  but  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  ^'  ^^i^- 
the  good  intention  of  the  writer,  I  hope  will  recommend  it 
to  your  charity. 

"  I  understand  that  the  whole  parish  of  Holm  Patrick,  condition  of 

I'T  r«-r\iT  •  T         11'  -1        •  parish  of  Holm 

in  this  diocese  of  Dublin,  is  your  Lordship's  inheritance,  Patrick. 
and  find  that  the  whole  tithes,  with  the  altarages,  offerings, 
and  oblations,  are  impropriate  into  your  hands ;  that  there 
is  a  considerable  congregation  of  Protestants  in  the  parish ; 
and  that  they  are  five  miles  from  any  church.  I  have  been 
on  the  place,  and  find  that  there  are  the  walls  of  a  church, 
and  I  have  a  fund  which  will  help  to  roof  it ;  but  there 
wants  an  endowment  to  support  a  minister;  only  10/. 
per  annum  are  allowed  by  your   Lordship^s  tenants  for  a 
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curate,  which  will  not  enable  me  to  place  one  there,  as 
there  ought  to  be.  I,  therefore,  with  all  submission,  lay  the 
case  before  your  Lordship,  which  I  am  encouraged  to  do 
with  the  greater  assurance,  from  the  reputation  your  Lord- 
ship has  deservedly  acquired  of  being  heartily  and  sincerely 
zealous  for  the  Protestant  interest  of  Ireland,  which  greatly 
depends  on  their  having  a  sufficient  number  of  clergymen 
settled  and  churches  built. 


Improvement  of 
diocese  of  Dublin. 


"  Since  I  came  to  this  diocese,  I  have  made  this  my 
chief  care  and  study,  and,  I  thank  God,  with  considerable 
success ;  insomuch,  that  I  have  got  about  twenty-five 
churches  new  built  or  rebuilt,  and  near  as  many  more 
repaired.  Several  endowed  with  tithes  and  glebes,  and 
manse-houses  built,  without  which  residence  is  often  im- 
possible. This  encouraged  me  to  address  your  Lordship,  in 
hopes  I  may  have  the  same  success  that  I  have  had  with 
other  persons  of  quality.  I  hope,  therefore,  your  Lordship 
will  pardon  me  when  I  propose  to  your  Lordship  to  think 
of  settling  a  minister  at  Holm  Patrick,  and  endow  either  a 
vicar  or  a  curate  with  a  competency. 


Advantage  of  a 
resident  clergy- 
man. 


"  We  have  now  an  act  in  force  in  Ireland,  that  enables 
us,  in  a  certain  method,  to  erect  parishes,  to  unite  and 
divide  them ;  if  your  Lordship  will  be  so  charitable  as  to 
do  your  part,  there  are  some  small  things  that  lie  adjacent 
and  convenient  to  be  united  to  Holm  Patrick,  that  may  make 
a  subsistence  for  a  resident  vicar.  But,  then,  as  I  observed 
before,  there  must  be  a  glebe  of  twenty  or  a  dozen  acres  ;  if 
your  Lordship  will  think  of  settling  such  a  parcel,  I  am 
confident  your  Lordship  will  be  no  loser  by  it ;  for  the  resi- 
dence of  a  minister  and  vicinity  of  a  church,  is  such  an 
encouragement  to  Protestant  tenants  to  settle  in  any  place, 
that  it  double  pays  the  rent  of  the  glebe  ;  but  if  your  Lord- 
ship should  think  it  too  much  to  give,  (which  the  character 
of  charity  which  your  Lordship  bears  persuades  me  you  will- 
not,)  we  have  a  small  fund  for  purchasing  glebes,  with  the 
help  of  which,  and  what  I  would  be  willing  to  contribute 
myself,  we  may  be  enabled  to  give  your  Lordship  a  com- 
petent reprisal. 
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"  Your  Lordship  may  think  nie  too  free  and  forward  in 
this  matter,  especially  with  a  nobleman  to  whom  I  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  an  absolute  stranger ;  but  I  entreat 
your  Lordship  to  consider,  that  I  have  no  manner  of  private 
interest  in  the  [matter ;  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  God's 
church  only  I  solicit ;  and  I  shall  never  be  ashamed  to  beg, 
and  even  importunately,  on  that  account. 

"  I  add  no  more,  but  my  most  earnest  prayers  for  your 
Lordship's  health  and  happiness  ;  and  that  I  am,  with  the 
greatest  respect, 

"  My  Lord, 
*'  Your  Lordship's  most  humble  servant, 

"  W.  D. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Thomond.'' 

The  evils  which  attended  a  want  of  the  Church's  Letters  to  Lord 

Palmerstown  and 

ministrations,  the  pressing  demand  for  additional  sir  John  Stanley. 
edifices,  and  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  supply 
of  such  demands,  may  be  further  illustrated  from 
two  letters  of  the  8th  of  October,  1725,  addressed 
respectively  to  Lord  Palmerstown  and  Sir  John 
Stanley,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  soliciting 
their  assistance,  as  the  landed  proprietors,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  spiritual  necessities  of  Grange  Gorman, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  pursuant  to  the 
petition  of  the  grand  jury  and  inhabitants. 

The  destitute  condition  of  the  place,    and   its  Destitute  condi- 

•*-  tion  of  Grange 

consequent  depravity,  are  thus  described  :  Gorman. 

"  As  to  Grange  Gorman,  it  is  reckoned  extra-parochial. 
On  that  account  no  care  has  been  taken  of  it ;  insomuch 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  lewd  and  irregular  places  about 
Dublin.  I  have  got  a  clergyman  to  attend  the  sick,  to 
christen  the  children,  and  do  such  other  offices  as  can  be 
performed  without  a  church ;  but  this  doth  not  answer  the 
necessities  of  the  people,  for  they  have  no  place  to  attend 
divine  service,  nor  to  bury  their  dead. 

"  To  remedy  this  there  are  two  ways  proposed  :  one  is  Proposed  reme- 
dies. 
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to  unite  them  to  St.  PauFs,  the  next  church;  and  the  other, 
to  erect  them  into  a  parish  or  chapelry. 

"As  to  the  first,  I  do  not  find  the  people  to  be  pleased 
with  such  an  union,  for  they  have  been  ill-used  by  the 
governors  of  that  parish.  They  had  seats  in  it  at  first,  but 
were  turned  out  of  it.  The  church  is  small,  and  will  not 
receive  a  fourth  part  of  the  parishioners ;  and  they  can't 
expect  any  accommodation  in  it;  therefore,  they  are  desirous 

Want  of  churches  to  havc  a  cliurcli  of  their  own.  To  say  the  truth,  Dublin 
greatly  wants  churches  ;  for  that  side  of  the  water  has  in  it, 
by  a  diligent  inquiry,  about  thirty  thousand  souls,  for  the 
reception  of  which  there  are  only  three  churches,  which,  one 
with  another,  will  not  receive  above  a  thousand  persons 
each.  We  have  no  fund  for  buildino^  or  rebuildinof  of 
churches  ;  notwithstanding,  by  the  assistance  we  had  from 
the  Crown,  and  by  the  industry  and  beneficence  of  private 
persons,  I  have  got  twenty-eight  churches  built,  or  rebuilt, 
in  the  diocese  since  I  came  to  it ;  four  new  ones  in  Dublin, 
and  two  officiated  in,  which  had  no  service  in  them  before. 
I  still  want  six  more  to  accommodate  the  conformable 
people  with  any  tolerable  conveniency  in  this  town,  and 
about  as  many  more  in  the  country.  This  is  one  reason 
why  I  think  Grange  Gorman  should  rather  have  a  church 
than  be  united  to  St.  PauFs. 

Benefits  of  build-  "  Another  is,   that   I   find,  wherever  a  church  is  built, 

ing  churches  and  ,  .     .  ,  .  i     i       •  i 

fixing  ministers,  and  a  regular  minister  and  service  settled,  it  greatly  re- 
formeth  the  manners  of  the  people.  I  have  two  or  three 
instances  of  this  near  the  city.  Ringsend  was  one  of  the 
lewdest  irreligious  places  near  Dublin.  Since  I  have  got  a 
church  there,  a  good  clergyman,  and  constant  service,  'tis  a 
pleasure  to  see  the  alteration.  No  church  is  better  fre- 
quented ;  no  congregation  appears  with  more  decency  or 
devotion  ;  and  they  will  not  suffer  a  lewd  person  to  har- 
bour amongst  them.  The  same  must  be  said  of  Glassnevin. 
It  was  the  receptacle  of  thieves  and  rogues  :  the  first  search, 
when  anything  was  stolen,  was  there :  and  when  any 
couple  had  a  mind  to  retire  to  be  wicked,  there  was  their 
harbour.  But,  since  the  church  was  built,  and  service 
regularly  settled,  all  these  evils  are  vanished.  Good  houses 
are  built  in  it,  and  the  place  civilized.  I  could  give  several 
instances  of  the  like. 


h 
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"  A  third  reason  why  I  was  for  having  a  church  there,  ^^''^ZSZT 
is  the  planting  it  with  Protestants.  •  I  find  nothing  con- 
trihute  more  effectually  to  that  than  the  near  neighhour- 
lood  of  a  church ;  as  may  be  seen  everywhere,  both  in  the 
city  and  the  country ;  nor  is  there  a  more  effectual  means 
to  break  both  dissenters'  and  Papists'  meetings. 

"  The  county  of  Wicklow  was  full  of  Quakers  and  dis-  ^3^^™"*^- 
senters;  but,  having  got  seven  new  churches  in  it,  and  low. 
filled  them  with  good  men,  there  is  hardly  a  meeting  left  in 
that  part ;  that  is  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin.  As  to  the 
city,  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Without  is  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, and  there  was  but  one  church  in  it,  and  that  a 
very  small  one,  and  seldom  filled.  On  a  good  minister 
being  there  placed,  instead  of  one  wdio  was  not  agreeable, 
the  church  immediately  filled  ;  and,  though  enlarged  with 
galleries,  so  as  to  receive  double  the  number,  there  wanted 
room.  To  help  them,  service  was  opened  in  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Patrick's,  which  was  not  officiated  before  regularly ; 
that  was  likewise  filled.  And  though  it  has  usually  a 
thousand  people  every  Lord's-day,  yet  there  was  not  recep- 
tion enough  for  the  auditors  ;  on  which  we  got  a  new 
parish  erected  out  of  the  former,  and  a  new  church,  St. 
Luke's,  built,  of  an  hundred  foot  long  and  forty  foot  wide, 
with  spacious  galleries  ;  which  church  is  frequented  every 
Lord's-day  with  about  a  thousand  hearers,  and  yet  there 
wants  room;  so  that  we  are  about  enlarging  the  old 
church.     I  could  give  several  other  instances  of  the   ad- 

I vantages  to  religion  by  building  new  churches,  but  should 
be  too  tedious. 

"  These  are  the  reasons  that  move  me  to  be  zealous  in  Landlords' estates 

j1  /Y>  •  T->  1  •  1  11       improved  by 

that  anair.  rJut  there  is  one  that  concerns  you  as  land-  chmches. 
lord  ;  I  mean  the  improving  of  your  estate.  I  will  only 
give  you  two  or  three  precedents,  to  convince  you  of  the 
advantages  you  may  expect  by  countenancing  this  project. 
Mr.  Joseph  Dawson  purchased  a  piece  of  ground,  which 
cost  but  a  small  sum  of  money,  by  St.  Stephen's  Green  ; 
began  with  laying  the  foundation  of  a  church,  and  erecting, 
by  act  of  parliament,  the  parish  of  St.  Anne's.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  he  set  his  ground  for  above  five  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  and  has  now  Dawson-street,  one  of  the 
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Cost  of  a  parish 
church. 


Better  condition 
of  the  Church  in 
1723. 


best  in  Dublin,  built  upon  it.  Sir  Humphrey  Jervice  gave 
ground  for  a  church  over  the  water,  now  St.  Mary's,  which 
has  thriven  so  prodigiously  that  we  are  now  about  dividing 
it.  Sir  John  Rogerson  got  a  church  built  at  Glassnevin, 
and  contributed  effectually  to  it;  and  it  has  doubled  or 
trebled  his  rent." 

From  a  remark  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  Lord 
Palmerstown,  we  incidentally  learn,  that  the  cost  of 
such  a  church  as  was  contemplated  was  reckoned 
by  the  archbishop  at  eight  hundred  pounds.  "  I 
am  altogether,"  he  adds,  "  of  your  Lordship's  opinion, 
that  we  ought  rather  to  multiply  the  number  of 
churches  than  make  them  magnificent." 

Notwithstanding  the  obstacles  which  impeded 
the  improvement  of  the  Church  in  these  respects,  it 
appears  to  have  been  gradually  advancing ;  and  to 
that  effect  I  here  subjoin  a  remark,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  June  8,  1723. 
"Though  the  Church  of  Ireland,"  observes  Arch- 
bishop King,  "  is  in  a  very,  very  bad  condition,  as  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  number  of  clergymen 
and  discipline,  yet  I  think  it  in  a  better  way  than  it 
was  when  I  was  made  a  bishop ;  and  I  flatter  my- 
self that  I  have  somewhat  contributed  to  it.  I  have 
now  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and  several  other 
bishops  who  join  heartily  with  me ;  whereas  at  first 
I  had  hardly  any  one  who  durst  own  my  schemes, 
and  several  who  not  only  opposed  them  violently, 
but  made  it  their  business  to  expose  and  ridicule 
them." 


Contemplated 
provision  for 


It  appears  to  have  been  in  contemplation,  during 

clergy  residence,    ^^q  scsslou   of  parliament  in  1719,  to  make  some 

provision  for  enabling  the  clergy  to  reside  on  their 

benefices,  hy  putting  them  in  possession  of  glebes, 
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of  which  to  a  great  extent  they  were  destitute. 
The  extent  of  the  destitution  in  the  diocese  and 
province  of  Dublin,  as  well  as  the  contemplated 
relief,  are  thus  stated  by  the  archbishop  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Parnell,  of  the  20th  of  July : 

"  I  understand  the  Commons  have  before  them  a  bill  Destitution  of 
about  providing  glebes  for  the  residence  of  clergymen.  I 
believe  it  may  be  some  help  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  which  that  bill  is  referred,  to  have  some  view  of 
the  state  of  the  clergy  as  to  that  particular.  Queen  Anne 
gave  the  first-fruits  of  the  clergy  towards  purchasing  such 
glebes  as  might  encourage  residence,  and  settled  them  in 
trustees  for  that  purpose  ;  and  they  issued  an  order  to  every 
bishop  to  return  an  account  of  what  churches  in  their 
respective  dioceses  wanted  glebes,  or  had  small  ones.  In 
obedience  to  which  you  may  see  that  at  the  time,  viz., 
November,  1714,  there  were  about  forty-eight  rural 
churches  that  wanted  either  glebe  or  maintenance,  or  both: 
one  church  has  been  built  since,  and  several  repaired ; 
three  have  been  endowed  with  glebes,  and  I  have  laid  out 
land  to  endow  four  more,  and  put  it  in  my  queries  to  the 
clergy,  to  enquire  whether  any  proprietors  would  sell  any 
parcel  of  land  for  glebes,  and  have  given  it  in  charge  to 
them  every  visitation ;  but,  on  the  best  inquiries,  they 
could  find  none,  and  I  have  laboured  that  point  with 
several,  but  without  success. 

"  I  have  inquired  in  my  triennials  concerning  the  other  same  in  other 
clergy  of  my  province,  whether  they  be  in  a  better  condi- 
tion as  to  glebes,  than  those  of  the  diocese  of  Dublin  ;  and 
found  them  no  better,  if  not  worse :  so  that  till  some  way 
be  found  out  to  provide  glebes,  residence  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult. I  have  known  several  clergymen  that  could  not  so 
much  as  find  a  lodging  in  their  parishes,  and  have  been 
forced  to  ride  six  or  seven  miles  every  Sunday  morning 
to  preach,  or  when  called  on  to  a  sick  person,  to  a  Christ- 
ening, or  burial. 

"  I  can't  call  this  serving  a  cure  ;  and,  when  they  get  a 
lodging,  or  small  farm  in  the  parish,  the  rent  of  it  very  often 
in  a  manner  takes  up  their  whole  income  as  clergymen. 
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Act  of  parlia- 
ment necessary  J 


But  not  enacted. 


Glebes  of  the 
clergy  alienated/ 


"  That  something  ought  to  be  clone  to  make  residence 
practicable,  1  think  it  is  plain,  and  I  see  no  other  way  to 
come  at  it,  but  by  an  act  of  parliament ;  and  I  can  only 
pray  God  to  direct  the  House  of  Commons  in  an  affair  of  so 
great  moment.'" 

The  projected  bill,  however,  was  not  enacted ; 
and  the  evil  was  left  to  operate  with  its  full  force. 
If  a  law  could  have  been  passed  and  made  effectual, 
for  reinstating  the  clergy  in  what  properly  belonged 
to  them,  no  other  enactment  would  have  been 
necessary.  The  glebes,  of  which  the  clergy  were  in 
need,  were  in  the  possession  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, though,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  im- 
practicable to  ascertain  their  position  and  limits, 
from  the  absence  of  requisite  documents.  This  was 
clearly  perceived  by  Archbishop  King,  who,  on 
being  consulted  by  the  Bishop  of  Derry  concerning 
an  exchange  of  glebe  in  that  diocese,  in  January, 
1721,  urged  the  necessity  of  counterparts  to  the 
deeds,  and  of  a  map  being  affixed  to  each  deed  ; 
"  the  want  of  such  precautions,"  he  observes,  "  having 
lost  most  of  the  glebes  in  Ireland :  and  even  in  your| 
Lordship's  diocese,  most  ^f  the  old  grants  and 
glebes  are  lost  for  want  of  a  map  to  direct  where 
to  find  them.  By  the  same  means  I  have  forty- 1 
eight  country  parishes,  with  churches  in  repair  and 
incumbents  that  officiate  in  them,  that  have  noi 
glebes;  and  the  clergymen  can  neither  for  love  nor 
money  get  a  house  in  the  parish  to  live  in.  I  have  I 
no  less  reason  to  complain  of  the  same  misfortune  I 
in  the  lands  belonging  to  the  see,  many  shares  of 
which  have  been  clipped  off  by  the  neighbouring 
gentlemen,  and  are  lost  past  recovery:  for  which [ 
reason  I  have  added  maps  to  all  the  leases  I  have 
lately  given  ;    and  we  take  the  same   course    with 
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such  glebes  as   we   purchase   on    the  fund  of  the 
first-fruits." 

In  truth,  however,  whilst  the  gentry  were  suffi-  Disinclination  of 

'  '  O  >'  the  gentry  to 

ciently  ready  in  appropriating  to  themselves,  and  giant  giebes. 
retaining,  this  portion  of  ecclesiastical  property,  they 
seem  to  have  been  little  disposed  to  accommodate 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  with  the  means  of  resi- 
dence, even  for  an  adequate  pecuniary  compensation. 
"  As  to  the  purchasing  of  glebes,"  says  Archbishop 
King,  in  a  letter  of  June  the  9th,  1722,  to  Dr. 
Maule,  "  a  great  many  are  unwilling  the  clergy 
should  have  any ;  for,  say  they,  they  will  then  live 
in  their  parishes,  and  have  a  place  to  draw  their 
tythes  to,  and  then  we  shall  not  have  them  at  what 
rate  we  please.  I  find  very  few  willing  to  sell  either 
glebes  or  impropriations ;  and  these  are  so  far  from 
encouraging  the  matter,  that  they  set  the  due  on  us, 
and  insist  on  extravagant  rates.  Yet  I  am  willing 
to  try  the  method  you  propose.     I  have  done  some- 

hing  myself,  and  shall  endeavour  to  persuade  others 

0  follow  the  precedent." 
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Section  VI. 

Archbishop  King  not  in  Commission  of  Lords  Justices. 
Bishop  Downess  Remarks  thereon.  Illness  of  the  Pri- 
mate. Speculations.  Archbishops  King  and  Synge  not 
in  favour  with  the  Government.  Clergy  of  Dublin  visited 
by  Archbishop  Bynge.  Instructions  from  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  Encroachment  by  Government  on  'Ecclesiastical 
authority.  Archbishop  King  again  a  Lord  Justice. 
Disinclination  for  the  office.,  misrepresented.  Want  of 
kindness  and  respect  for  him.  Distinction  between- 
Irish  and  English  Bishops ;  Natives  and  Foreigners. 
Death  of  Bishop  Digby  of  Elphin.  His  Character, 
State  of  the  Diocese.  Bishop  Downes  translated  to  it 
from  Killala.  Death  of  Bishop  Smith  of  Down  and 
Connor.  Succeeded  by  Hutchinson.  His  voluminous 
Writings.  Measures  for  Improvement  of  Isle  of 
Raghlin. 


Archbishop  of  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  parliament  in 
^omm?ssionof*''^  Novomber,  the  Duke  of  Bolton,  the  lord  lieutenant, 
lords  justices,  g^ilod  for  Euglaud,  leaving  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  Viscount  Midleton  and  William  ConoUy, 
Esq.,  lords  justices.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
year,  before  the  arrival  of  the  duke,  the  government 
had  been  committed  to  the  same  hands,  but  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  was  then  associated  with  them 
in  the  office,  from  which  at  this  time  he  was  ex- 
cluded. The  fact,  and  the  inference  from  it,  are  thus 
noticed  by  Bishop  Downes  in  a  letter  to  Bishop 
Nicholson,  dated  Dublin,  November  24,  1719'. 

Remarks  thereon         "  Last  Thursday,  about  noon,  the  lord  lieutenant  left 

r)o%nies°^  us '   ^"^   *h®  ^^6^^t   day,  in  the  evening,  the  lords  justices 

(viz.,  the  speakers  of  both  houses)  were  sworn  into  their 

office,  and  this  day  were  publickly  complimented  upon  it  by 

*  Bishop  Nicholson's  Letters,  ii.,  497. 
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the  city  and  the  college  ;  by  the  recorder  in  the  name  of 
the  one,  and  by  Dean  Clayton's  son,  one  of  the  junior 
fellows,  in  the  name  of  the  other  :  and  there  was  nothing 
said  that  was  exceptionable  by  either  ;  not  so  much  as  a 
touch  upon  foreigners,  nor  upon  encroachments  made  upon 
their  privileges,  or  preferments  by  them. 

"  I  believe  it  was  a  great  mortification  to  the  zealots 
that  a  certain  third  man  was  left  out ;"'  (the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  is  here  intended ;)  "  because  it  looked  as  if  he  had 
far  less  credit  and  power  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
than  he  has  on  this.  However,  he  was  so  wise  as  to  dis- 
semble his  dislike  of  that  step,  and  came  to  the  castle  as 
usual,  to  take  his  leave  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  to  attend 
him  out  of  town ;  and  seemed  as  pleased  with  his  release 
from  trouble,  as  others  can  possibly  be  with  the  addition  to 
theirs' ;  but  his  heart  you  can  guess  at  as  well." 

In  the  ensuing  January  a  violent  and  repeated  p""^^^^"^  ^^'® 
attack  of  paralysis,  which  confined  the  Primate  for 
some  time,  and  caused  him  to  be  thought  in  great 
danger,  led  to  speculations  on  the  result  of  his  ex- 
pected death.     "As  matters  stand,"  writes  Bishop  speculations ..c- 

^  -*■      casioned  by  it. 

Downes  to  his  brother  of  Derry,  Jan.  15,  1720,  "  I 
am  persuaded  your  predecessor  will  not  be  his  suc- 
cessor. And  I  could  not  but  agree  with  a  great 
layman,  who  told  me,  this  day,  that  he  had  certainly 
put  a  caveat  against  himself;  and  perhaps  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  my  metropolitan"  (Archbishop 
Synge,  of  Tuam,)  "lias  done  the  like'." 

The   course    pursued  by   the    two   archbishops  Archbishops  of 
w^ith  respect  to  the  toleration  act  in  the  late  ses-  Tuam"not  in  fa- 

/»  T  .  .  (T*     '        ji         n         lA  ^our  with  the  Go- 

sion  ot  parliament  may  account  sumciently  for  the  vemment. 
disfavour  in  which  they  were  now  supposed  to  stand 
with  the  ruling  powers.     In  that  course,  however, 
they  appear  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  sincere  and 
disinterested  sense  of  their  own  duty;    and   they, 

2  Nicholson,  ii.,  p.  502. 
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therefore,  shrank  not  from  persisting  in  it,  although 
doubtless  aware  of  the  invidious  character  of  their 
proceeding.  In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  regular 
claims  of  office  called  on  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
to  hold  a  visitation  of  his  clergy ;  but  his  infirmities 
precluding|him  from  holding  it  in  person,  he  found 
an  able  and  willing  substitute  in  his  brother  metro- 
Sibuncomniit-  P^^^^^"  »  ^^^  t^®  Archblshop  of  Tuara,  accordingly, 
ted  to  Archbishop  uudertook    the    task.      The    circumstances    of  the 

Bynge. 

times,  however,  seemed  to  require  that  the  occasion 
should  be  taken  for  addressing  to  the  assembled 
clergy  admonitions  specially  applicable  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  religion  in  the  kingdom.  These,  there- 
fore, were  given  in  charge  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Tuam;  but,  fearful  that  some  unpleasant  responsi- 
bility might  thus  attach  to  him,  as  the  propounder 
of  offensive  sentiments.  Archbishop  King  took  the 
precaution  of  conveying  to  him  in  writing  the  parti- 
culars with  which  he  wished  his  clergy  to  be  im- 
pressed. A  letter  to  the  following  effect,  preserved 
in  the  Archbishop's  MS.  Correspondence,  in  Dublin 
College  Library,  was  accordingly  written : 

"  St.  SepulchreX  April  24,  1720. 

letter  of  instruc-    <'  ]J^y  Lord 

tions  from  Aich-  "^  _, '  .      .  ,  -,     r-i     ^  t      t  i  n 

bishop  King,  ''  SiiicG  it  has  pleased  Uod  to  disable  me  iroui  per- 

pn  24,1/20.  forming  my  own  duty  in  attending  the  visitation  of  my 
clergy,  I  nmst  acknowledge  his  goodness  in  procuring  me  so 
good  an  assistant  to  supply  my  place,  who  is  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  the  diocese,  and  the  persons  and  | 
qualifications  of  the  clergy  ;  and  I  must  acknowledge  your 
Grace's  goodness  and  kindness  in  so  cheerfully  undertaking 
this  trouble,  which  I  have  been  obliged  so  oft  to  put  on- 
you.  I  hope  God  will  reward  you,  though  I  can't ;  and  so 
enable  you  to  do  your  duty,  that  you  may  never  need  such 
an  assistant,  or,  if  you  should,  that  he  will  furnish  you  with 
as  good  an  one. 
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''  I  conceive  your  Grace  needs  no  directions  how  to 
execute  the  affairs  of  this  diocese  :  but  because  some  things 
may  not  be  so  grateful  to  all  persons,  I  am  willing  that 
what  may  not  be  so  relishing  to  some  may  rather  be  im- 
puted to  me  than  to  your  Grace ;  since  there  is  no  reason 
that  for  your  charity  and  kindness  you  should  be  exposed 
to  the  resentment  of  any.  I  therefore  entreat  your  Grace, 
that,  if  you  think  it  proper,  you  w^ould,  as  from  me,  put  the 
cler2:y  in  mind,  first,  of  the  late  act  of  parliament,  by  which   ciergy  to  be  re- 

r'   11     Ti  '  •  11  1      •  •  minded  of  the 

a  full  liberty  is  given  to  all  sects  to  set  up  their  meetings  late act  of  pariia- 
and  propagate  what  doctrines  they  please.  By  this  neither 
the  civil  nor  ecclesiastical  courts  have  any  power  over  them; 
so  that  we  can  neither  help  ourselves  nor  call  for  any  assist- 
ance or  encouragement  from  the  civil  magistrate,  and  are 
entirely  to  depend  on  God's  care  and  providence  over  his 
Church,  and  on  the  means  and  methods  Christ  has  left  us 
to  support  religion ;  which  if  we  use,  as  we  ought  to  do, 
with  faith  and  diligence,  we  are  not  to  doubt  but  they  will 
go  further  to  support  religion  and  holiness  than  all  temporal 
motives  and  assistance  could  do  without  them. 

"  And  if  one  would  observe  the  state  of  religion  in  these  Prosperity  of  the 

I'j  •  ..  1      ,     '  '  ,1  ,  Church  not  de- 

Kingdoms   m   our   own   time;    that  is,  since  the   restora^  pendent  on  the 
tion  of  the  royal  family;  perhaps  it  will  appear  that  the  "^i^po^er. 
Church  never  gained  more  true  friends  than  when  the  civil 
power  gave  her  doctrine  and  worship  least  encouragement, 
nor  lost  more  the  hearts  and  affections  of  her  people  than 
when  seeming  most  encouraged. 

"  What,  therefore,  will  be  wanting  in  temporal  interest  special  diligence 
may  be  supplied  by  a  double  diligence  of  the  clergy  in  their  ciergy. 
office  and  duty ;  by  their  prudence,  diligence,  and  applica- 
tion to  their  people ;  by  their  watching  over  them  for  good  ; 
and   foreseeing  and   applying  themselves   to  prevent  every 
approach  of  their  enemies. 

"  And  I  think  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  exhort  the  clergy 
to  lay  this  matter  to  heart,  and  to  consider  with  one  an- 
other of  the  most  effectual  means  to  put  in  practice  proper 
methods  of  application,  and  to  assist  one  another  in  the 
execution  of  them,  and  stir  up  and  admonish  one  another, 
and  take  notice  of  such  of  their  brethren  as  they  find  negli- 
gent or  backward  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.     Tliis 
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will  rai«e  a  spirit  of  activity  in  them,  and  create  a  holy 
emulation  amongst  them,  the  effect  of  which  will,  with 
God''s  blessing,  soon  appear  in  the  success  of  their  ministry. 
Beseech  them,  therefore,  that  they  would  go  about  and  visit 
their  parishioners  ;  not  be  represt  by  any  cold  reception,  or 
ill  treatment,  but  persevere  ;  and  I  dare  promise  them,  in 
the  name  of  God,  that  they  will  find  a  good  effect  of  their 
labours. 
Po^rySm!'''*  "  ^  ^^^^^  further  intreat  your  Grace  to  put  them  in 
mended.  mind  of  preaching  against  Popery,   and  that  they  would 

take  all  opportunities,  and  when  any  occasion  offers,  of  con- 
futing any  point  of  false  doctrine  advanced  by  the  Church 
of  Rome;  that  they  would  lay  hold  on  it,  and,  without  bit- 
terness, from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  other  proper  argu- 
ments, show,  as  briefly  as  they  can,  the  falsehood  thereof. 
This  I  take  to  be  extremely  necessary  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, both  because  the  people  expect  it,  and  to  my 
knowledoje  are  concerned  that  it  is  not  done  ;  and  likewise 
because,  I  apprehend,  the  late  act  of  toleration,  or  indem- 
nity for  all  sects,  may  furnish  the  Roman  missionaries  and 
priests  with  some  arguments  which  they  had  not  before, 
which  may  work  with  some  weak  and  well-meaning 
people.  As  to  the  Government,  I  think  it  advisable  that 
the  clergy  in  their  sermons  should  avoid  meddling  with 
matters  of  State,  and  keep  themselves  to  the  articles  of  our 
holy  religion  and  the  duties  of  Christianity  :  for  the  clergy, 
by  mixing  in  the  matters  of  politicks,  have  more  than  once, 
in  my  time,  brought  themselves  into  many  inconveniences, 
without  any  advantage  to  the  Church. 
fiStoprgl^ed  "Your  Grace  is  well  apprised,  that  very  pernicious 
*'^^^*®-  principles,    both   in  relation  to  fundamentals  of  our  holy 

religion  and  to  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
Church,  have  been  vented  and  propagated  with  great 
boldness  of  late,  and  that  some  of  the  clergy  have  joined 
with  the  common  enemies  of  our  faith  and  Church.  I 
hope  none  of  my  clergy  are  thus  tainted :  yet,  when  our . 
neighbour's  house  is  on  fire,  'tis  time  to  look  to  our  own ; 
Caution  to  the  and  therefore  I  think  it  proper  to  warn  them  of  the  danger, 
th?m!^^^*"^  and  that,  if  they  observe  any  of  their  brethren  or  people  to 
have  a  penchant  this  way,  that  they  would  take  notice  of 
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them,  and  use  their  best  endeavours  to  prevent  their  being 
corrupted  by  the  insinuations  of  wicked  men,  the  modish 
conversation  of  the  world,  and  cunning  of  Satan. 

"  Your  Grace  will  be  pleased  to  represent  these  things 
to  the  clergy,  if  you  think  fit  so  to  do,  and  in  the  best 
manner ;  which  I  am  sure  your  Grace  is  able  to  do  much 
better  than  I  can  pretend  to  direct  or  advise  you  in  my 
present  circumstances '* 

Upon  these  suggestions,  together  with  some  visitation  of 
others  not  needful  here  to  be  recited,  and  in  com-  synge  reported  by 
pliance  with  the  request  of  the  diocesan,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam  addressed  the  Dublin  clergy.  The 
result  is  thus  communicated  by  Archbishop  King  to 
the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  in  a  letter  of  May  12,  1720, 
from  Dubhn : 

"  The  Archbishop  of  Tuam  held  my  visitation  for  me.  Letter  to  Bishop 
I  writ  him  a  letter,  intimating  what  I  would  have  him  say  1720!^°^'  ^^^  ^^' 
to  the  clergy,  which  his  Grace  did  with  great  approbation. 
Amongst  other  things  I  desired  them  to  use  double  dili- 
gence in  their  cures,  on  account  that  they  could  not  expect 
the  same  assistance  from  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  powers 
that  they  might  have  done  before  the  late  act.  This  was 
represented  to  the  Government  as  a  stirring-up  of  disaffec- 
tion, and  his  Grace  was  called  before  them,  and  a  mighty 
business  was  made  of  it,  but  he  acquit  himself  so  well  that 
it  dropped  of  itself.  'Tis  very  hard  that  a  bishop  must  not 
advise  his  clergy  to  double  diligence  but  it  must  be  counted 
disaffection." 

About  this  period  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  was  Encroachment 

,  ,,..  .  ..  ii*«  'lilt  ^^  ecclesiastical 

agam  brought  into  inconvenient  collision  with  the  authorities  in  re- 
Government,  by  an  act  of  theirs,  which  he  esteemed 
an  arbitrary  encroachment  on  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities, and  which  he  therefore  resisted.  The 
assault  and  the  opposition  are  recorded  in  the  two 
following  letters  of  his  MS.  Correspondence,  in 
Trinity  College ;  the  former  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Derrv,  the  latter  to  the  Earl  of  Kildare. 
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Letter  to  Bishop 
Nicholson,  May 
23,  1720. 


Authority 
assuined  by  lords 
justices. 


Letter  from  Arch- 
bishop King  to 
Earl  of  Kildare. 


Description  of  the 
briefs. 


To  the  Bishop  of  Derry  he  wrote  thus,  from 
Dublin,  the  23rd  of  May,  1720 : 

"  I  should  say  much  more  to  your  Lordship,  if  I  were 
able  ;  only  one  thing  I  must  observe  to  your  Lordship,  and 
it  is  about  a  brief  your  Lordship  will  receive  for  some 
houses  burnt  in  Castle-dermot,  in  which  the  lords  justices 
take  on  them  to  command  archbishops,  bishops,  vicar- 
generals,  ministers,  churchwardens,  and  apparitors,  in  such 
positive  terms,  that  I  can  by  no  means  submit  to.  We 
have  had  three  or  four  such  before,  and  I  would  not  suffer 
my  clergy  to  obey  them.  I  disputed  with  the  government, 
as  I  have  done  with  this;  and  if  this  should  pass  suh  silentio, 
I  am  afraid  they  will  plead  prescription,  and  perhaps  require 
us  to  collect  and  receive  other  monies,  for  which,  I  con- 
ceive, that  there  is  as  much  law,  as  for  requiring  these 
things  from  us. 

^'  I  send  your  Lordship  the  order  I  made  at  a  visitation 
on  the  like  occasion,  which  was  generally  complied  with  by 
the  clergy. 

"  Your  Lordship  may  compare  the  brief  with  the  act 
that  passed  about  briefs  in  England,  4  Anne,  c.  14  ;  and 
you'll  see  how  far  they  have  gone  beyond  that." 

The  lords  justices  at  this  time  in  office  were 
Viscount  Midleton  and  William  Conolly,  Esq.  A 
letter  from  the  Earl  of  Kildare  drew  from  the  arch- 
bishop an  answer,  of  May  26th,  which  contains 
some  particulars  not  detailed  in  the  former  com- 
munication to  the  Bishop  of  Derry.  It  runs  as 
follows : 

"  My  Lord, 

"I  am  honoured  with  your  Lordship's  of  this  day, 
in  favour  of  the  sufferers  of  Castle-dermot.  I  assure  your 
Lordship  I  am  very  desirous  to  assist  all  people  in  distress, 
more  particularly  your  Lordship's  tenants,  and  those  of  my  - 
own  diocese.  But  the  case  is  this  :  they  have  got  a  brief, 
in  which  archbishops,  bishops,  &;c.,  are  required,  within  ten 
days,  to  send  copies  of  the  letters-patents  to  their  chan- 
cellors, &C.5  and  to  cause  them  to  be  delivered,  by  their 
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apparitors,  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  a  brief,  to  their  deans, 
parsons,  &c.  The  deans,  parsons,  fcc,  are  to  exhort  and 
stir  up,  and  earnestly  persuade,  their  people,  to  contribute  to 
the  poor  sufferers,  not  allowing  them  to  judge  whether  they 
are  objects  of  charity  or  no.  And  then  they  and  the 
churchwardens  are  required  to  go  from  house  to  house  im- 
mediately, and  receive  from  masters,  mistresses,  and  others 
of  their  families,  their  contributions,  and,  in  the  presence  of 
the  givers,  to  set  down,  next  LordVday,  on  the  briefs,  the 
names  and  sums  given;  and  the  minister  is  obliged  to 
receive  the  money,  and  send  it,  with  the  briefs,  to  the  chan- 
cellor, &c. ;  and  the  bishops  are  commanded  to  send  them 
to  the  archbishops. 

"  Now,  these  are  things,  in  many  cases,  impracticable;  Not  obligatory  on 
and  neither  the  clergy  nor  churchwardens  are  obliged  to  any  *^®''^®'"«y- 
of  them.  We  have  had  three  or  four  briefs  of  this  nature, 
and  I  have  withstood  them  all,  and  must  still  continue  to 
do  so.  We  are  slaves  enough  already ;  but  to  subject  our- 
selves to  such  commands,  which  we  conceive  we  are  no 
w^ys  obliged  to  obey,  would  make  us  much  more  so  ;  and 
Nve  know  not  where  it  may  end.  They  might  as  well,  in 
my  opinion,  command  us  to  collect  the  hearth-money.  | 

"  I  had  a  great  dispute  w^ith  my  Lord  Wharton  in  the  \  J 

case  of  the  Palatines;  and,  on  another  occasion,  with  Sir 
Constantino  Phipps  and  the  then  government ;  and,  to  stop 
the  matter,  I  issued  the  inclosed  order  to  the  clergy,  which 
ad  the  desired  effect.  I  hope,  therefore,  your  Lordship 
will  excuse  me,  in  that  I  act  uniformly  to  myself. 

"  If  the   brief  had  desired   anything   of  me  and   the  Difference  be- 
5lergy,  and  only  recommended  the  matter,  as  the  style  was  IndcommtnSing. 
for  forty  years  to  my  knowledge,  charity  would  have  gone 
good  way  to  procure  my  compliance,  at  least  in  part ;  but 
command  and  require  is  a  style  I  do  not  understand,  and  it 
might  be  an  ill  example  if  I  submitted  to  it. 

"  I  am  hurried  in  writing  this,  and,  therefore,  you  11 
pardon  the  imperfections  of  it ;  and  I  assure  your  Lordship, 
that  there  is  no  man  in  the  kingdom  who  should  be  more 
eadily  gratified  than  your  Lordship,  by,  my  Lord, 
"  Your  Lordship's  most,  &c., 

*'  W.  D." 
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I  have  not  met  with  any  account  of  the  issue  of 
this  business.  But,  whatever  influence  from  any  of 
the  foregoing  causes  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  may 
have  appeared  to  have  lost,  he  recovered  it  so  far,  at 
^gafi^ofeTnhe^  ^^^^U  as  to  be  again  included  in  the  commission  of  | 
the  lords  justices,  in  1721  and  1722,  on  the  tem- 
porary withdrawal  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  from  thej 
vice-royalty,  in  conjunction  with  Richard  Boyle, 
Viscount  Shannon,  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
in  Ireland,  and  William  Conolly,  Esq.,  speaker  of  | 
the  House  of  Commons. 


lords  justices, 
1721, 
1722. 


Hisdisinclination 
for  office  mis- 
represented. 


Letter  from 
Bishop  Downes  to 
Bishop  Nichol- 
son. 


The  growing  infirmities  of  the  archbishop  seem 
to  have  made  this  honourable,  but  burthensomel 
appointment,  by  no  means  an  object  of  his  desire, 
though  there  were  those  who  attributed  his  reluct- 1 
ance  in  accepting  it  to  only  an  assumed  disinclina- 
tion; for,  speaking  of  him  in  a  letter  of  March  1,1 
1721,  Bishop  Downes  observes^:  "  His  Grace  seems 
not  pleased  with  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  told 
me,  that  he  was  sure  it  would  kill  him.  But  I  do 
not  believe  him:  perhaps  he  would  have  been  as| 
uneasy  if  he  had  been  left  out  of  the  government.' 

And,  again,  in  the  following  year,  1722,  on| 
another  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  Duke  ol 
Grafton,  he  was  appointed,  with  some  apparent  re-l 
luctance  on  his  j3wn  part.  "  What  you  told  me," 
writes  Bishop  Downes,  on  the  17th  of  February, 
"  is,  beyond  my  expectation,  come  to  pass.  The 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  after  mature  deliberation, 
has  accepted  of  the  government,  as  Mr.  Fairfax  didi 
of  the  deanery  of  Down.  But  my  opinion  is,  that! 
they,  who  long  hesitate  about  preferment,  should  gol 
without  it,  especially  such  who  think  their  accept-j 

^  Nicholson,  ii.,  p.  536. 
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mce  matter  of  obligation,  and,  consequently,  not 
w^ortli  thanks.  Whether  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  wanted  power,  or  wanted  courage,  I  cannot  tell; 
[  may  say,  that  they  wanted  regard  to  us  foreigners, 
who  are  put  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  natives/" 

The  reader,  however,  will  form  his  judgment  of  The  archbishop's 

.  n        ^  n  •  ^  t  1  sentiments,  in  a 

he   propriety    of   these    reflections,    when    he    has  letter  to  Mr. 

_--,.  t*      1  ii'i)       Annesley,March, 

3erused  the  following  statement  of  the  archbishop  s  1721. 
jentiments,  as  made  in  his  private  and  friendly  cor- 
espondence.  On  the  10th  of  March,  1721,  he 
ihus  expressed  himself  to  Francis  Annesley,  Esq. : 
*  I  write  this  in  pain.  The  force  used  on  me  to  put 
ne  in  the  government  here,  in  which  I  can  neither 
lope  to  do  good  nor  prevent  evil,  and  yet  must  bear 
I  share  of  blame  of  what  is  done  wrong,  has  put  me 
nto  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout,  and  God  only  knows 
when  I  shall  get  out  of  it." 

The  archbishop  continued  to  hold  this  office, 
jointly  with  the  Viscounts  Midleton  and  Shannon, 
and  William  Conolly,  Esq.,  till  the  return  of  tlie 
Duke  of  Grafton  to  the  lord  lieutenancy,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1723.  Meanwhile,  the  letters  of  Bishop 
Downes  to  Bishop  Nicholson  advert  to  him  in  the 
following  extracts  : 

"  March  24,  1722.  Last  Thursday  I  preferred  my  peti- 
ion  to  the  board  of  justices  for  leave  to  cross  the  water, 
and,  for  the  conveniency  of  the  yacht,  to  do  it  in  some 
state,  and  both  were  readily  granted,  without  opposition  ; 
nor  did  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  open  or  make  a  wide 
mouth  upon  the  occasion.  I  wish  you  joy  on  this  account ; 
for  I  will  warrant  you  will  come  off  as  well,  whether  you 
write  to  the  lords  justices,  or  write  to  the  secretary  to  speak 
for  you."" 

In  a  former  letter  he  had  said : 

"I  fancy  you   and    I    shall   not,    without   somebody ^s 

j  *  Nicholson,  ii.,  p.  549. 
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grumbling,  get  leave  to  go  and  see  our  friends  in  Englani 
this  summer.  If  we  cannot,  I  think  we  may  justly  com^ 
plain  of  false  imprisonment,  and  apply  for  relief/" 

"  October  31,  1722.  All  our  talk  is  about  the  Arch^ 
bishop  of  Dublin's  return  from  the  Bath  without  showing 
himself  at  court.  He  appears  very  gay,  and  in  good  hu- 
mour; but  I  fancy  he  is  inwardly  very  chagrined  that  h'u 
presence  should  not  be  thought  necessary  at  this  importani 
conjuncture  ^'' 

"  December  8,  1722.  I  believe  the  Archbishop  o^ 
Dublin  has  made  his  colleagues  sick  of  him ;  for  he  leaves 
the  invidious  work  to  them,  as  the  signing  the  patents  foi 
the  pensions,  &;c. ;  and  serves  himself  at  the  expense  o^ 
their  and  some  other  greater  person's  honour. 

"  He  spent  some  time  last  week  at  Lord  Molesworth'sJ 
"where,  I  dare  say,  there  was  not  a  word  spoken  in  favour 
of  the  king's  ministry.  He  is  much  out  of  humour,  but 
why  I  know  not." 


Want  of  kind- 
ness and  respect 
for  the  arch- 
bishop. 


Distinction  be- 
tween Irish  and 


These  extracts  evince  a  want  of  kindly  an 
respectful  feeling  towards  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
connected  probably  with  that  strong  line  of  distinc 
tion  which  was  maintained  between  the  prelates  o 
Irish  and  English  birth.  English  bishops,  and  othe 
English  bishops,  clergymen,  promoted  to  benefices  in  Ireland,  were  a' 
that  time  regarded  with  an  eye  of  extreme  jealousy, 
even  by  those  whose  immediate,  or  almost  immediate, 
progenitors  had  been  brought  into  the  country,  and 
there  settled  from  a  similar  cause.  They  were  con 
sidered  and  described  literally  as  foreigners.  A 
corresponding  sentiment  seems  to  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  minds,  and  dictated  the  language,  of 
the  newly-promoted  English  clergy ;  and  symptoms 
of  it  are  evident  in  the  letters  of  Bishop  Downes, 
from  which  the  following  sentences  have  been  ex- 
tracted, in  exemplification  of  the  foregoing  remark. 

^  Nicholson,  ii.,  j).  553.  « Ibid.,  ii.,  p.  556. 
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Thus,  speaking  of  complimentary  addresses  made  Natives  ana 
;o  the  lord^; justices,  the  24th  of  November,  1719, 
3j   delegates   from    the   city   and   the  college,    he 

bserves^,  "  there  was  nothing  said  that  was  ex- 
ceptionable by  either ;  not  so  much  as  a  touch  upon 
■oreigners,  nor  upon  encroachments  made  upon  their 
)rivileges  or  preferments  by  them."  On  the  15th  of 
Tanuary,  1720,  he  mentions'  "  four  foreign  bishops, 
lining  with  their  sister  Kildare,"  meaning  the  wife 
)f  the  bishop  of  that  see.  In  the  following  month 
le  writes",  "  I  doubt  not  my  good  neighbour  has  told 
^ou,  how  we  foreigners,  and  our  foreign  friends,  are 
ailed  at  by  the  natives  of  one,  two,  or  more  descents, 
since  the  resolutions  were  known,  &c."  And  in  a 
)assage  already  cited,  doubting  whether  to  attribute 
;he  appointment  of  Archbishop  King  to  the  govern- 
nent,  in  February,  1722,  to  want  of  power  or  want 
)f  courage  in  the  English  ministry,  he  adds  ",  "  I  may 
5ay  that  they  wanted  regard  to  us  foreigners,  who 
ire  put  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  natives." 
Agreeable  to  which  is  an  observation  further  on  in 
;he  same  letter":  "Brother  Kilmore  is  brisk  and 
veil  again  ;  but   cannot,  any  more  than  his  other 

nglish  brethren,  boast  of  favours  at  court." 

'J  he    death  of  Bishop  Dio-by,  in  1720,  and  the  Death  of  Bishop 

^  ®     •^'  Digby. 

expected  appointment  of  Bishop  Downes  to  succeed 
lim,  gave  occasion  to  the  following  letter,  contained 
n  the  Archbishop's  MS.  Correspondence  in  Trinity 
College,  addressed  to  Archbishop  Wake : 

''  Dublin,  April  12,   1720.    Letterfrom 

May  it  please  voiu-  Grace,  Archbishop  King 

•^  i  »  '  to  Archbishop 

"  I  had  the  honour  of  a  long  letter  from  your  Grace  wake,  April  12, 
3f  the  24th  of  March  last,  for  which  I  am  your  debtor,  and 

^  Nicholson,  ii.,  p.  497.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  502.  »  Ibid.,  p.  509. 

^"  Ibid.,  p.  549.  "  Ibid.,  p.  550. 
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Character  of 
Bishop  Digby. 


State  of  the 
diocese. 


Bishop  Downes 
expected  to  suc- 
ceed. 


like  to  be  for  some  time,  being  confined  by  a  severe  fit  o 
the  gout  since  this  day  month,  in  both  my  feet,  one  of  m 
hands  and  elbows.     I  must  not,  therefore,  pretend  to  an 
swer  your  Grace  on  matters  of  so  great   moment   as   ar 
contained  in  your  Grace's,  whilst  in  this  lame  condition 
nor  should  I  have  put  a  force  on  myself  to  give  your  Grac 
the  trouble  of  this,  if  the  death  of  Dr.  Digby,  Bishop  o 
Elphin,  did  not  oblige  me  to  say  something  on  that  occasion 
"  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Bristol  family,  and  hi 
father  was  Bishop  of  Dromore  here.     He  was  a  great  maste 
of  painting  in  little  water-colours,  and  by  that  greatly  r 
recommended  himself  to  men  in  power,  and  ladies ;  and  s 
was  early  made  a  bishop.     In  the  year  1678  he  passed  hi 
letters-patent  for  Limerick,  and  was  translated  from  thenci 
by  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  immediately  after  thi 
Revolution.     He  generally  lived  out  of  his  diocese ;  and 
though  his  predecessor  left  him  the  shell  of  a  very  goo 
house,  yet  he  took  no  care  to  finish  it,  or,  by  what  I  ca 
learn,  to  preserve  it  from  decay.     He  left  the  diocese,  as 
understand  from  everybody  that  comes  from  thence,  in 
miserable  condition  :  churches  greatly  wanting,  and  tlios 
that   are,  ill  supplied.     I  am  informed,  that,  though  th 
diocese  be  large,  there  are  only  about  thirteen  clergyme 
in  it. 

"  Elphin  is  a  very  pleasant  place,  and  a  good  countr 
about  it ;  and  'tis  a  pity  it  should  want  a  resident  bishop 
There  will  be  work  enough  for  an  active  bishop  for  man 
years,  to  put  the  diocese  in  some  tolerable  order.  I  pra; 
God  we  may  have  a  bishop  that  will  lay  it  to  heart,  am 
make  it  his  business  :  we  greatly  need  such. 

"  'Tis  commonly  supposed  here,  that  the  Bishop  oi 
Killala  will  succeed  in  it.  He  is  very  capable  of  doin 
good,  if  he  will  apply  himself  to  it.  The  bishoprick  he  hai 
is  about  900/.  per  annum,  besides  a  good  mensal ;  and  ther 
is  a  tolerable  house  on  it,  in  which  his  predecessor  live 
comfortably  and  hospitably,  but  he  has  not  thought  fit  t 
imitate  the  example.  If  bishops  take  the  course,  that  is  too 
much  in  practice,  to  fix  in  Dublin,  and  only  make  an  excur 
sion  once  in  the  year  into  their  diocese,  I  am  afraid  the 
gentry  and  people  of  the  country  will  not  easily  find  out  of 
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what  use  tlicy  are ;  and  to  have  a  set  of  men  looked  on 
as  useless,  is,  I  am  afraid,  a  great  temptation  to  lay  them 
aside. 

"  Our  lord  lieutenant  has  disposed  of  five  deaneries  since  no^.l^^sji^*,,'^^, 
le  came  to  the  government ;  and  each  has  some  benefice  or 
benefices  annexed  to  it  with  cures,  and  not  one  of  them 
esides.  This  cannot  but  give  any  one,  who  is  concerned 
for  the  good  of  the  Church  and  the  interest  of  religion,  great 
Lmeasiness  :  but  how  shall  we  help  it  ?  I  see  no  way  but 
Drayers  and  patience.  However,  it  is  some  ease  in  such 
ases  to  open  our  grief  to  a  friend  ;  and  I  hope  your  Grace 
will  excuse  me  for  taking  this  liberty,  and  believe  that  I 
im  with  all  respect, 

"  My  Lord, 

"  Your  GraceX  &c., 

"  W,  Dr 

"  I  am  willing  to  believe,  that  the  Bishop  of  Killala^s 
expectation  of  being  translated  to  the  next  good  vacant 
3ishoprick,  might  be  the  reason  of  his  not  thinking  of 
settling  on  his  bishoprick  ;  and,  if  his  successor  have  the 
same  expectations,  I  am  afraid  that  diocese  will  be  in  an  ill 
taking,  the  dissenters  every  day  creeping  into  it."' 

In  effect,  the  see  of  Elphin  beins:  vacated  by  the  ^'^^^p  J^ownes 

^  O  .  •'  translated  to 

death  of  Bishop  Digby,  the  Bishop  of  Killala  was  ^^pi^"^- 
ppointed  to  succeed  him  ;  an  event  which  he  thus 
communicates  in  the  P.S.  to  a  letter  of  April  26'': 
"  I  am  likely  to  change  my  name,  but  not  my 
nature ;  his  Majesty  being  willing  to  translate  me  to 
Elphin,  as  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bolton  assured  me 
by  Sunday's  post,  and  his  Grace  of  Canterbury,  and 
our  brother  Norwich,  by  the  packet  of  this  day.  I  hear 
Dean  Cobb  will  succeed  me."     Dean  Cobb,  or  Cobbe,  <^o^^'  ^jshop  of 

Killala. 

was  a  native  of  Winchester,  and,  like  his  predecessor, 
Bishop  Downes,  a  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 
His  deanery  was  that  of  Ardagh.  From  Killala, 
to  the  bishoprick  of  which  he  was  now  advanced,  he 

^^  Nicholson,  ii.,  p.  519. 
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new  bishop. 
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Extent  and 
religious  profes- 
sion of  the  dio- 
cese. 


was  subsequently  promoted  in  succession  to  Dro 
more,  to  Kildare,  and  finally  to  Dublin. 

To  Bishop  Downes  the  best  recommendation  o 
Elphin  was,  that  it  was  fifty  miles  nearer  Dublin, 
and  500/.  per  annum  better  than  Killala.  ButI 
Papists  swarmed  there,  as  in  other  parts  of  Con- 
naught".  The  rents,  however,  were  but  1265/.  19^, 
a  year,  though  the  bishop  thought  they  would  bea 
doubling ;  and  he  expected  next  year  to  double  his 
mensal,  which  was  set  at  100/.'* 

He  visited  his  diocese  for  a  temporary  abode  in 
the  summer:  and,  as  there  was  no  episcopal  resi 
dence  fit  for  occupation  at  the  time,  he  hired  a  small 
dwelling,  and  prepared  it  for  his  present  reception 
and  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  who  accompanied 
him  thither.  "  I  spent  about  two  months,"  thus  he 
writes  to  Bishop  Nicholson,  September  15,  1720, 
"  in  my  little  hired  cabin,  which  has  been  fitting  up 
for  me  in  the  little  town  of  Elphin,  and  upon  which 
I  have  laid  out  near  an  hundred  pounds,  and  must 
lay  out  more  before  it  will  be  fit  to  receive  my 
family,  even  in  the  summer-time.  The  great  shell 
of  the  house  is  in  so  ruinous  a  state,  that  the  best 
use  that  can  be  made  of  it  is  to  pull  it  down  and 
build  a  more  convenient  one  in  its  room :  towards 
which  it  will  supply  me  with  a  great  deal  of  good 
stone  and  some  timber.  But  you  will  advise  me  to 
get  a  little  money  in  my  pocket  before  I  put  my 
fingers  in  mortar.  My  diocese  is  about  seventy 
Irish  miles  in  length,  and  yet  has  not  above  twenty 
clergymen  in  it,  and  but  one  pgirsonage-house,  and 
that  is  the  dean's  at  Elphin;  about  which  I  think  the 
Papists  are  more  numerous  than  at  Killala,  being 
fifty  to  one  Protestant.    But  the  gentry  are  generally 

^»  Nicholson,  ii.,  p.  525.         '*  Ibid.,  p.  527.        ''  Ibid.,  p.  529. 
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Protectants,  and  very  loyal ;  and  the  clergy  are  very 
well ;  and  both  clergy  and  laity  are  very  respectful 
to  their  bishop :  so  that  I  seldom  »at  down  but  at  a 
full  table." 

The    same    year,    1720,    the    death    of  Edward  Beathofsmitu, 

•'  bishop  of  Down 

Smith,    bishop    of  Down    and    Connor,   drew  from  «»dConnoi. 
Archbishop  King  an  expression  of  his  desire  for  the 
)romotion  of  the  Dean  of  Clogher  to  that  bishop- 
rick.     "  I    understand,"    he    said,    in   a    letter    of 
S^ovember  12,  to  Bishop  Stearne,  "  that  the  bishop- 
ick  of  Down   would  please   your   dean  very  well, 
and  I  wish  heartily  he  had  it.     But  I  doubt  it  will 
fall  to  the  share  of  some  chaplain  that  never  served 
cure,  and  will  think  it  ungenteel  to  trouble  his  head 
with  the  spirituals  of  his  office.     Such  generally  is 
their  great  modesty;  contenting  themselves  with  the 
mean,  sordid  part,  the  temporalities."     The  person, 
lowever,  selected,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
I  chaplain,  and  whose  course  of  preferment  is  not 
Tientioned   by  Mr.  Harris,  was  Francis  Hutchinson,  sueceeded  by 
I  native  of  Derbyshire,  a  doctor  of  divinity  of  Cam- 
jridofe,  and  a  beneficed  clerovman  of  St.  Edmund's- 
)ury,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,   who   w^as  appointed 
0  the  united  dioceses  of  Down  and   Connor,   and 
onsecrated  in  the  ensuing  January,  wdien  he  imme- 
liately  settled  himself  at   Lisburn,  in  the  centre  of 
lis   dioceses.     Following   the   example    of  his  dis- 
nguished  predecessors  in  the  see,  Henry  Leslie  and 
eremy  Taylor,  at  his  primary  visitation  at  Lisburn, 

10  preached  a  sermon,  which  he  published  at  the 
quest  of  his  clergy ;  and  amongst  his  somewhat  vo- 

nminous  w^ritings,  a  list  of  which  he  communicated,  itis voluminous 

11  1739,  to  Mr.  Harris,  for  his  insertion  in  Ware's 
listonj  of  the  Trish  Bishops,  then   passing  through 
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His  measures  for 
the  improvement 
of  the  isle  of 
Raghlin. 


the  press,  together  with  several  which  relate  to  the 
history  and   statistical   circumstances  and  improve- 
ment of  Ireland,  are  others  of  a  theological  charac- 
ter, such  as    "A  Defence  of  our  Holy  Bible,  with  I 
respect  to  the  History  and  Account   of  the  Crea-| 
tion  of  the  World,  and    our  Race   upon    Earth;" 
"  Advices  concerning  the   Manner  of  receiving  Po- 
jDish  Converts ;"  and  "  The  Certainty  of  Protestants] 
a  safer  foundation  than  the  Infallibility  of  Papists. 
From  his  sermons  preached  at  Christ  Church,  beforel 
the  government  and  the  tlouse  of  Lords,  on  thel 
80th  of  January,  the  day  of  the  king's  accession,] 
and  the  5th  of  November,  I  infer  him  to  have  beei 
eminent  as  a  preacher ;  the  last  of  these,  delivere( 
in   1731,  is  accompanied  by  an  Appendix,  proving 
Pope  John  to  be  Pope  Joan. 

In  one  action  of  his  episcopal  career,  Bisho] 
Hutchinson  was  singularly  happy,  and  deserves  par- 
ticular commemoration.  At  the  distance  of  abouf 
six  miles  from  the  northern  coast  of  the  county  o\ 
Antrim,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  sea  at  all  time^ 
of  difficult  navigation,  and  frequently,  for  man; 
weeks,  impassable,  lies  the  island  of  Raghlin  o^ 
Raghery.  In  the  time  of  Bishop  Hutchinson,  i] 
whose  diocese  of  Connor  it  is  situated,  it  containe( 
about  five  hundred  inhabitants,  but  had  no  resident 
clergyman,  being  annexed  to  the  parish  of  Ballinto] 
on  the  opposite  coast,  but  deriving  very  scanty  am 
uncertain  means  of  sjjiritual  benefit  from  the  con] 
nection,  for  pastoral  superintendence  or  the  minis] 
trations  of  the  Church.  The  bishop  and  the  paro] 
chial  incumbent  concurred  in  their  wishes  ancl 
jmrposes  for  its  improvement.  On  application  o 
the  former  to  the  trustees  and  governors  of  Queei] 
Anne's  Bounty,  the  great  tythes  of  the  island  were 
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uu'chased    by   means    of   the   first-fruits,    and    Dr. 
Archibald  Stewart,  the  rector,  surrendered  the  small 
tithes,  and  they  were  united  for  the  endowment  of  a 
minister  of  Raghlin.     "  A  state  of  the  case  of  the 
island,"  also,  having-  been  drawn  up,   printed,   and 
circulated  by  the  bishop,  the  interest  of  the  neigh- 
3ouring  gentry  and   clergy  was  aroused,  and  con- 
tributions raised,  whereby  a  new  church  w^as  built  on 
he  ruins  of  an  old  one,  under  the  special  auspices  of 
he  lord  primate,  in  1723.     And,  as  the  inhabitants 
■were  generally  incapable  of  understanding  the  Eng- 
ish    language,     the    bishop    procured    the    Church 
atechism    to    be    translated    into    the    vernacular 
ongue,  and  printed  in  parallel  columns  of  English 
md  Irish,  under  the  title  of  the  Raghlin  Catechism, 
artly,  also,  at  his  own  expence,  and  partly  by  the 
ontributions  of  the   Duke   of  Grafton,   and  other 
}ersons  of  benevolence  and  ability,  he  purchased  a 
ollection  of  books,  and  deposited  them  in  the  par- 
onage-house     as    a    library    for    the     incumbent, 
^hrough  some  neglect,   which  occurred  before  the 
ncumbency  of  the  present  rector,  the  library  was 
ispersed  and  lost ;  but  the  church   still  stands,  a 
onspicuous  object  to  those  who  pass  between  the 
sle  of  Raghlin  and  the  mainland ;  a  source  of  reli- 
l^ious  comfort  and  enlightenment  to  the  inhabitants, 
uch  of  them,  at  least,  as  choose  to  profit  by  the 
)lessing,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  benighted 
n  the   darkness  of  infidelity  or  Romanism ;   and  a 
permanent  monument,  as  the  simple  inscription  over 
he  communion  table  denotes,   to  the  honour  and 
;lory  of  Almighty  God. 
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and  Leighlin, 
1721. 


Section  VII. 

Great  age  and  Death  of  Bishop    Viffors,     His   Character 
State  of  Dioceses  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin.     Dr.  Bolton\ 
recommended  to  fill  the  "cacancy.     Mr.  Hort  appointed,] 
Report  that  he  had  never  been  Ordained.     Its  falsehoodX 
His  former  Preferment   litigated.     Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in   consequence.     Not  Consecrated  by  Arclibishoi 
of  Dublin.      Archbishop'' s   mew   of  the   subject.      Firsi 
instance  of  a  Bishoprick  conferred  without   a  Degree! 
Death   of  Bishop  of  Clonfert.      Wretched  state  of  hi^ 
Diocese.     Tuam  improved  by  Archbishop  Synge.     Dr 
Bolton  appointed  to  Clonfert.     Archbishop   King'^s  lettei 
of  congratulation  and  advice.     Testimony  in  his  favourl 
Dr.  Maule  recommended  for  Deanery  of  Derry.     Con\ 
templated  a  History   of  Ireland.      Archbishop   King''\ 
sense  of  the  difficulty  of  the  undertahing. 

In  the  autumn  of  1721  the  anxiety  of  the  Archbisho] 
of  Dublin  was  again  excited,  first,  by  the  infirmitie^ 
and  decay,  and  afterwards  by  the  death,  of  an  age( 
prelate,  Bartholomew  Vigors,  who  had  been  adj 
vanced  to  the  episcopate  in  1690,  immediately  aftej 
the  Revolution,  at  the  same  time  that  King  wai 
made  Bishop  of  Derry  ;  and  had  occupied  the  see  oj 
Ferns  and  Leighlin  for  the  last  thirty-one  yeai 
with  a  character  not  unbefitting  his  office.  Hi| 
inability  to  join  the  assembled  bishops  in  Dublii 
drew  from  the  archbishop,  in  a  letter  of  Septembe| 
21,  ex2)ressions  of  his  sorrow  at  "  so  great  a  decay 
his  strength  and  health,"  accompanied  by  a  prayej 
for  his  preservation  ;  "  for  at  present,"  observed  th 
archbishop,  "we  can  ill  spare  your  Lordship,  fol 
reasons  besides  the  j^nvate  ones  of  losing  a  frien( 
which  I  believe  will  be  obvious  to  you  without  mj 
mentioning  them.     I  beseech  you  take  all  care 
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yourself,  and  let  us  live  as  long  as  we  can,  since 
^^e  know  not  who  will  succeed  us."  From  three 
or  four  subsequent  letters  of  the  archbishop,  it 
appears  that  the  Bishop  of  Ferns,  though  an  octoge- 
narian, and  incapable  of  travelling,  was  alive  to  the 
calls  of  his  office,  and  studious  in  discharging  them. 
But  on  the  9tli  of  January  a  communication  from 
the  archbishop  to  Mr.  Southwell  announced  the 
bishop's  burial.  ''  We  bury  to-night,"  he  observed, 
'  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin.  It  is  a  small 
bishoprick,  between  800/.  and  900/. :  it  concerns  me 
much  to  have  an  agreeable  person  for  his  successor: 
you  know  the  other  two  suffragans,  Kildare  and 
Ossory,  are  in  another  interest." 

The  followino'  letter  from  Archbishop  Kino-  to  i-etter oj Arch- 

O  A  O  bishop    iMTlg 

the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  13tli  of  the  bU'op'^rcanter- 
same  month,  unfolds  his  sentiments  and  wishes  in  J'^"//"^^''- ^^' 
connection  with  the  vacancy : 

"  I  think  myself  obliged  to  acquaint  your  Grace,  that  it 
Bias  pleased  God  to  take  to  himself  our  brother,  Dr.  Vigours, 
bishop  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  in  a  good  old  age,  near 
lity.  He  was  a  learned,  good  man,  well  acquainted  with 
the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  most  sincerely  affected  to 
the  government ;  he  has  left  a  farm,  that  he  purchased, 
near  the  cathedral  of  Leighlin,  and  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  bishop  who  shall  reside  ;  to  that  use 
it  had  been  alienated  by  some  of  his  predecessors.  He  has 
left,  likewise,  SOOl.  towards  repairing  his  manse-house.  In 
truth,  he  was  an  eminent  example  of  Christian  piety  and 
charity  through  his  whole  life. 

"  These  two  dioceses  are  in  a  sad  condition  by  impro-  state  of  the 
priations,  there  being  about  two  hundred  parishes  in  those 
circumstances ;  the  vicarages,  where  there  are  vicarages 
endowed,  being  so  small,  that,  to  my  knowledge,  sixteen 
yield  the  incumbent  hardly  60/.  per  annum.  The  bishop 
has  for  several  years  been  very  feeble  in  body,  though 
perfect  in  his  understanding,  and  did  as  much  as  he  could 
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to  serve  the  Church.  Your  Grace  will,  from  this  account, 
see  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  a  vigourous,  active  man,  to 
succeed  him,  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  in  general,  and  of  these  dioceses  in  particular, 
and  who  will  be  able  and  willing  to  lay  out  both  his  time 
and  money  to  supply  the  present  defects ;  the  bishopricks 
are  valued  to  the  annual  produce  of  about  or  between  800/. 
and  900/. 
ScrBoiton"''"  "  •''■  I'ecommend  to  my  lord  lieutenant  Dr.  Theophilus 
Bolton,  my  vicar-general,  for  this  succession.  He  is  owned 
by  all,  I  think,  to  be  the  best  civilian  and  canonist  in  the 
kingdom,  and  of  clergymen,  certainly  the  best  skilled  in  the 
common  law.  He  is  not  only  well  affected  to  the  present 
government,  but  zealous  for  his  Majesty's  interest,  and  I 
know  none  more  able  to  defend  our  constitution. 

"  I  confess  I  have  one  reason,  that  particularly  relates 
to  myself,  to  desire  him  for  my  suffragan,  and  it  is  this  :  I 
am  now  grown  old  and  infirm,  and  am  not  so  able  to  go 
through  my  provhice  as  formerly,  and,  therefore,  need  the 
assistance  of  one  that  will  be  ready  to  help  me,  and  whom 
I  may  trust  with  confidence.  Now,  my  two  other  suffra- 
gans, the  Bishops  of  Kildare  and  Ossory,  are  persons  that 
seem  to  be  in  a  different  interest  from  that  I  have  always 
espoused,  and  have  given  me  great  opposition  in  many  in- 
stances; and,  therefore,  I  can  neither  desire  nor  expect 
such  assistance  from  them  as  I  shall  need,  and  which,  I  am 
well  assured,  Dr.  Bolton  would  give  me. 

"  My  Lord,  your  Grace  is  the  only  person  on  whom  the 
clergy  of  this  Church  have  their  eyes,   as  their  patron  at 

court I  make  no  apology  for  troubling  your 

Grace  in  these  matters,  which  concern  the  good  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church     .,..'' 

Archbishop  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin's  interposition,  how- 

King  s  Ignorance  J-  ■»■ 

pSments^'  over,  was  ineffectual:  and  on  the  3rd  of  February  he 
received  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  intelli- 
gence, which,  on  a  consideration  of  the  dates  and  cir- 
cumstances, seems  to  haveap2)rised  him  of  the  intended 
successor  to  the  vacant  bishoprick.    "I  acknowledge," 
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lie  says,  "  the  favour  of  your  Grace's  of  the  25th  of 
January  last,  which  came  to  hand  to-day  with  three 
pacquets.  I  know  not  who  are  consulted  about  the 
disposal  of  Church  preferments  or  affairs,  only  I  am 
sure  I  am  not.  I  know  not  how  the  clergyman 
your  Grace  mentions  behaved  himself  in  your 
Grace's  province,  but  his  behaviour  since  he  came 
here,  if  I  should  believe  publick  reports,  has  not 
been  very  clerical.  I  understand  that  hardly  a 
more  ungrateful  person  to  all  sorts  of  people  could 
have  been  pitched  on  for  a  promotion.  I  wish  he 
may  prove  otherwise." 

In  effect,  the  person  appointed  Bishop  of  Ferns  ^^jj^J^^'^^^^i'^^ 
and  Leighlin  was  Mr.,  erroneously  called  Dr.,  Josias  vacant  see. 
Hort:    and  with  that  error  a  curious  anecdote  is 
connected. 

"The  Bishop  of  Ferns,"  relates  Bishop  Downes,  strange  report 

concerning  him. 

m  a  letter  from  Dublin,  March  1,  "  was  consecrated 
by  our  brother  of  Meath,  assisted  by  Kilmore  and 
Dromore,  at  Castle  Knock,  last  Sunday.  .  .  You 
see  in  the  Whitehall  Evening  Post  what  news  con- 
cerning him  was  got  to  London,  namely  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  refused  to  consecrate  him,  as 
having  been  bred  a  dissenting  teacher,  and  never 
received  orders  accordinsf  to  the  usao^e  of  the  Church 
of  England  or  Ireland ;  and  that  the  Archbishops  of 
Armagh,  Dublin,  and  Tuam,  had,  on  that  account, 
petitioned  the  King  to  recall  his  nomination'." 

The  report  here  mentioned,  so  far  as  relates  to  Grounds  of  the 
the  want  of  episcopal  ordination,  might  be  considered  ^^^"^"^  * 
to  be  sufhcientiy  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances 
of  his   having    been  born    of  a    dissenting  family, 
educated   in    a  dissenting  school,  where  he  was  a 

^  Nicholson,  ii.,  p.  530. 
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Its  falsehood. 


By  what  bishops 
he  had  been 
ordained. 


His  preferment 
litigated. 


fellow-student  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Watts,  and 
officiated  at  first  as  a  dissenting  minister :  and  of  a 
tradition  prevalent  in  his  family,  "that  he  had  so 
greatly  recommended  himself  to  the  court  by  his 
zeal  and  services  in  support  of  the  Hanoverian 
succession,  that,  as  he  scrupled  re-ordination,  it  was 
dispensed  with,  and  the  first  preferment  bestowed  on 
him  was  that  of  a  bishoprick  in  Ireland ^" 

The  falsehood,  however,  of  this  family  tradition 
will  appear  from  the  following  statement,  which, 
whilst  it  effectually  controverts  the  report  above 
cited,  will,  at  the  same  time,  serve  to  show  where 
fore,  in  fact,  the  metropolitan  of  the  bishop-elect, 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  did  not  consecrate  him ; 
and  wherefore  he  was  consecrated  by  three  bishops, 
neither  of  whom  was  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop, 
but  all  in  a  different  province. 

Harris   does  not  notice  the  report,  but  he  sup 
jdies  its  contradiction  and  disproof  by  mentioning,  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  the  bishopsj 
by  whom  he  had  been  admitted  to  both  orders  o 
the   ministry.     Born  at  Marshfield,  in  Gloucester 
shire,  brought  up  at  a  grammar-school  in  Bristol,  and 
afterwards  a  member  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge ;  he 
was  ordained  a  deacon,  in  1705,  by  Dr.  John  More, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  and  a  priest,  towards  the  end  o 
the  same  year,  by  Dr.  Simon  Patrick,  bishop  of  Ely. 
In    1706,    he    was   instituted    to    the    vicarage    o 
Wendover,  in  Buckinghamshire;  and  in  1708,  pub- 
lished a  sermon,  preached  at  the  archdeacon's  visita- 
tion at  Aylesbury;  and  having,  in   1709,   attended 
the  JNIarquis  of  Wharton  to  Ireland,  in  quality  oiP 
his  domestick  chaplain,  he  obtained  a  patent  for  the 
parish  of  Kilskir,  in  the  diocese  of  Meath,  in  the 

**  Chalmers'  Biographical  Dictionary, 
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patronage  of  the  crown ;  but,  the  title  of  the  crown 
to  the  advowson  being  litigated,  he  did  not  take 
possession  of  the  benefice  till  after  a  procrastination 
of  seven  years,  in  which  interval  he  was  instituted 
to  the  rectory  of  Haversham,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
on  the  queen's  nomination.  In  1717,  judgment 
having  been  at  length  given  in  behalf  of  the  crown's 
title  to  Kilskir,  he  took  possession  of  that  benefice. 
In  1718,  he  was  promoted  by  the  Duke  of  Bolton 
to  the  deanery  of  Cloyne,  and  to  the  rectory  and 
sinecure  of  Louth,  which  was  likewise  litigated 
and  recovered.  In  1720,  he  was  removed  to  the 
deanery  of  Ardagh,  and  thence,  in  1721,  by  favour  of 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  was  advanced  to  the  episco- 
pate, under  the  circumstances  already  stated.  By 
the  litigation  concerning  the  vicarage  of  Kilskir, 
which  was  finally  concluded  by  a  judgment  of  the 
British  House  of  Lords,  he  lost  more  than  seven 
years'  profit  of  the  benefice,  which  could  not  be 
recovered  from  the  defendant  by  any  law  then  in 
force.     The  consequence  of  this  was  an  act  "  for  Actofrariiament 

in  couseiiience. 

better  securing  the  rights  of  advowson  and  presenta-  e  George  i.,c.ii. 
tion  to  ecclesiastical  benefices,"  passed  in  the  sixth 
year  of  King  George  I.,  c.  2,  for  seven  years ;  con- 
tinued in  the  first  year  of  King  George  II.,  c.  23; 
and  made  perpetual  by  the  thirteenth  of  the  same 
king,  c.  4 ;  by  which,  amongst  other  things,  it  is 
enacted,  that  in  suits  for  recovery  of  usurped  pre- 
sentations, for  the  purpose  of  preventing  vexatious 
delays,  the  intruding  clerk  is  made  accountable  for 
the  profits  of  the  benefice  recovered,  allowance 
being  made  to  him,  or  his  curate,  of  a  limited  pay- 
ment for  the  actual  service  of  the  cure. 

From  the  particulars  here  related,  it  is  suflficiently  Not  consecrated 

.„  -  ,  by  Archbishop  of 

manliest  that  the   report  concernmg  the  Avant  or  Dubiin.andwhy. 
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By  whom 
consecrated. 


Archbishop 
King's  view  of 
the  subject. 


episcopal  ordination  in  the  bishop-elect  of  Ferns 
was  unfounded  and  fictitious.  So  far,  however,  as 
relates  to  the  simple  facts  of  the  archbishop's  refusal 
to  consecrate  him,  and  of  his  being  in  consequence 
consecrated  by  the  before-mentioned  prelates,  the 
statement  is  correct,  and  it  is  explained  by  the  fol- 
lowing transcript  from  a  MS.  note  in  Mr,  Austin 
Cooper's  copy  of  Harris's  edition  of  Ware's  Bishops, 
"  In  his  letters-patent,  he  was  styled  Jos'-  Hort,  D.D., 
dean  of  Ardagh;  for  which  misnomer  of  styling  him 
doctor  in  divinity,  the  archbishop,  Dr.  King,  refused 
to  consecrate  him,  until  he  brought  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Rogerson  and  Mr.  Marlay,  two  eminent 
common  lawyers,  and  also  of  Dr.  Trotter,  the  civi- 
lian; who  all  agreed  that  Dean  Hort  was  sufficiently 
described  by  the  name  Josias  Hort,  dean  of  Ar- 
dagh, and  that  the  additional  title  of  D.D.  can  be 
no  good  reason  for  the  archbishop's  refusing  to 
consecrate  him.  However,  the  archbishop  still 
refused  to  perform  that  office  in  person,  and  there- 
fore issued  a  commission  to  seven  bishops,  empower- 
ing them,  or  any  three  of  them,  to  consecrate  hira 
in  any  church  of  the  diocese,  upon  which  John, 
bishop  of  Meath,  Timothy,  bishop  of  Kilmore  and 
Ardagh,  and  Ralph,  bishop  of  Dromore,  did  conse- 
crate him  the  25tli  of  February,  1721,  in  the  church 
of  Castle-knock." 

The  chief  particulars  in  this  anomalous  and  ex- 
traordinary affair  have  been  here  mentioned,  as  col- 
lected from  different  sources.  The  view,  in  which 
the  subject  offered  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  arch- 
bishop, was  represented  by  him  in  a  letter  to  the 
lord  lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  is  pre- 
served in  his  MS.  Correspondence  in  Trinity  College 
Library,  which  also  contains  Mr.  Cooper's  copy  of 
Ware. 


Misnomer  of  the 
bishop-elect. 
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St.  Sepulchres,  February  16.  1722.  inciter  to  the 

^  '^         '  Duke  of  Grafton, 

"  May  it  please  your  Grrace,  Feb.  le,  1722. 

"  I  have  perused  Dean  Hort's  patent  for  consecra- 
tion. I  am  by  it  commanded  to  consecrate  Josias  Hort, 
Sacrge  Theologize  Doctorem,  Decanum  Ardaghensem  :  on 
inquiry,  I  find  that  he  is  so  far  from  being  a  doctor  of  divi- 
nity, that  he  never  took  any  degree  in  any  university.  So 
I  conceive  there  is  a  misnomer  here.  I  can  find  no  such 
man  as  Josias  Hort,  doctor  of  divinity,  dean  of  Ardagh. 
To  consecrate  any  one  bishop  of  any  diocese  in  his  Majesty's 
dominions,  without  sufficient  warrant,  is  very  penal.  I 
therefore  pray  that  I  may  have  the  attorney  and  solicitor's 
opinion  in  the  case,  whether  such  a  misnomer  be  of  conse- 
quence, and  whether  such  a  patent  be  a  sufficient  warrant 
in  law  to  me  to  proceed  to  consecration. 

"  I  am  not  in  a  capacity  to  perform  it  in  person;  and 
therefore  must  grant  a  commission  to  some  others,  and  must 
recite  the  words  of  the  patent  in  it.  I  am  very  unwilling 
to  put  a  falsity  under  my  seal;  and  therefore  I  intreat,  that 
the  attorney  and  solicitor  would  let  me  know,  whether  I 
may  safely  alter  the  words  of  the  patent  in  my  commission. 

"I  thought  to  have  inquired   the  opinion  of  lawyers  opinion  of  the 
myself;  but  on  second  thoughts  think  better,  that  he  should 
do  it  for  my  satisfaction,  and  the   dispatch  of  his   own 
business. 

"  About  the  year  1692  I  was  in  England,  and  a  certain 
dean  was  named  by  Queen  Mary  for  a  bishop  in  Ireland. 
His  letter  was  ordered  to  be  drawn,  but  the  officer  was  at  a  Queen  Mary's 
loss  for  his  style,  and  the  clerk  came  to  me  to  learn  his 
degree.  I  told  him  the  dean  was  doctor  of  laws ;  but  fur- 
ther, on  his  inquiry,  that  he  was  not  graduated  in  divinity ; 
when  her  Majesty  was  informed  thereof,  she  stopped  his 
letter,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  make  him  a  bishop. 

"  Give  me  leave  to  acquaint  your  Grace,  that  this  gentle-   First  instance  of 
man  is  the  first  I  ever  heard  of,  that  pretended  to  a  bishop- 
rick  without  any  degree  at  all.     I  am  sorry  the  precedent 
begins  in  your  Grace's  government,  for  whom  I  have  all 
possible  respect;  and  shall,  whilst  I  am, 

"  My  Lord, 
''  Your  Grace's  most  obedient  servant, 
'•  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Grafton."  "  Will.  Dublin. 


crown  lawyers 
sought. 


refusal  to  make  a 
doctor  of  law  a 
bishop. 


a  bishoprick  con- 
ferred without  a 
degree. 
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abi.^iop?"'"''^'  Dr.  Bolton,  who  was  thus  ineffectually  put  for- 

ward on  this  occasion,  was  however  again  recom- 
mended on  another  episcopal  vacancy  at  no  distant 
period,  when  his  patron.  Archbishop  King,  being 
one  of  the  lords  justices,  and  being  joined  by  his 
associates  in  the  recommendation,  the  result  was 
more  favourable. 

An  exclamation  It   may  bc    romembored,    that    soon    after   the 

of  Archbishop  N.  "^ 

Marsh  explained.  Revolutiou,  Narclssus  Marsh,  then  archbishop  of| 
Cashel,  thanked  God  in  his  Diary  that  he  was  not 
concerned  in  the  consecration  of  an  unworthy  person 
then  made  Bishop  of  Clonfert.  That  he  was  not 
without  cause  of  thankfulness,  is  evident  from  tlie 
following  letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  undated,  but  shown  by| 
circumstances  to  have  been  written  in  or  about  July, 
1722: 


Letter  from 
Archbishop  King 
to  Archbishop 
Wake,  July,  1722. 
Death  of  Bishop 
of  Clonfert. 


Wretched  sfate 
of  the  dioceae. 


"  My  Lord, 

"Your  Grace  will  find  by  the  publiek  prints,  that! 
Doctor  Fitzgerald,  bishop  of  Clonfert,  is  dead.     The  poor| 
man  has  had  hardly  any  use  of  his  reason  for  several  years. 
I  believe   he  was   about  the  age  of  eighty-eight.     About  I 
twelve  years  ago  he  married  a  young  woman  about  twenty,] 
vv^ho  governed  him  and  the  diocese  in  a  wretched  manner; 
no  discipline,  no  due  care  of  spirituals  or  temporals,  his  I 
manse-house  gone  to  ruin,   and    everything  out  of  order. 
His  predecessor,   Dr.  Woolley,  was  as  bad  as  he,  though 
Sir  James   Ware  gave  a  great  character  of  him.     These 
two  have  held  this  bishoprick  with  that  of  Aghaduy  (in 
Latin,   Duarensis,)  since  the  year  1665.     The  case  of  the 
clergy  is  thus:  there  are  no  glebes;  one-quarter  of  the  tithes 
are  held  by  the  bishop;  two-fourths  have  been  generally  in 
the  hands  of  impropriators;  so  the  clergy  have  been  posr 
sessed  of  one-fourth.     The  diocese  is  pretty  large ;  yet  has 
but  ten  beneficed  clergymen,  and  about  half  these  non-resi- 
dent.    Your  Grace  w411  see  from  this  account  what  necessity 
there  is  that  a  good  active  man  should  be  placed  in  it,  if  any  | 
regard  be  had  to  religion. 
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"  The  neighbouring  diocese  of  Tuain  was  much  in  the   dioccso  of  Tuam 
same  condition,  by  the  negligence  of  the  former  archbishops ;   Aiciibishop 
but,  by  placing  Dr.  Synge  in  it,  it  begins  to  change  its  face.   '^^"^'^' 
His  Grace  has  gone  a  great   way  in   building   a   manse- 
house,  which  has  already  cost  him  about  2000/.,  and  will 
cost  him,   I  believe,  about  1500/.  more,  before  he  finishes 
it.     He  has  given   up  the  quarta  pars  Episcopalis  held  by 
all  his  predecessors,  and  }'et,   by  his  prudent  management, 
has  very  little  lessened  the  yearly  revenue  ;   and,  I  am  per- 
suaded, will,  by  the  methods  he  prosecutes,  leave  it  as  good, 
if  not  better,  than  he  found  it  ;  and  all  this  without  law- 
suits, and  with  the  consent  of  the  tenants.     He  has  also  got 
several  new  churches  and  cures,  and  is  projecting  more.     I 
pray  God  preserve  him  to  finish  his  good  designs.     The  same 
may  be  done  in  Clonfert,  if  a  ridit  man  be  placed  in  it.     We  ^''-  Boiton 

"  .  recommended  for 

have  recommended  Dr.  Theo.  Bolton  for  it:  he  is  a  thorough,  cionfert. 
universal  scholar,  and  absolutely  the  best  civilian  and  canonist 
in  the  kingdom.  He  has  a  great  reputation  for  prudence 
and  piety,  as  well  as  learning  ;  and  especially  our  common- 
law  judges  have  a  regard  for  him  and  his  opinion  in  the 
common  law  as  in  the  civil.  But  what  regard  will  be  had 
to  our  recommendation,  or  these  qualifications,  time  must 
show ;  but  of  this  T  am  persuaded,  that  if  he  were  made 
Bishop  of  Clonfert,  who  is  a  suffragan  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,  and  between  whom  there  is  an  entire  friendship, 
they  would  be  a  mighty  assistance  to  one  another,  and  soon 
put  that  province  in  a  better  condition  than  it  ever  has 
been ;  and  the  only  contest  between  them  would  be,  who 
should  do  best  for  his  bishoprick  and  the  publick. 

"  When  I  began  this  letter  I  did  not  think  to  give  your 
Grace  any  trouble  about  this  matter;  but,  on  second  thoughts, 
I  concluded  that  I  should  be  wanting  to  my  duty,  if  I 
should  not  apprise  you  fully  of  the  state  and  circumstances 
of  it,  which  few  can  do  better,  having  lived  some  years  in 
that  country,  and  made  it  my  business  to  inform  myself 
of  everything  in  the  province. 
"  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.''"' 

The  result  of  this  recommendation  is  noticed  in  i^ettertothe 

bishop-elect, 

a  letter  of  cono'ratulation  and  advice,   from  Bath,  August  27, 1722. 
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August  the  27tli,  1722,  addressed  by  the  archbishop 
to  the  bishop-elect : 

Congratulation.       a  J^Jy  Lord 

"  This  is  to  congratulate  your  nomination  to  the 
bishoprick ;  and  I  pray  God  that  you  may  manage  the 
office  with  as  much  success  and  honesty  as  the  means  have 
been  fair  by  which  you  have  come  into  it.  You  will  give 
me  leave  to  desire  the  favour  of  you  to  take  care  of  my  court 
till  I  can  come  over  and  put  it  in  order.  You  have  the 
vi car-gen eraPs  place  for  life.  I  am  not  sure  wdiether  your 
acceptance  of  a  bishoprick  voids  it.  I  think  not :  if  so, 
pray  execute  it  whilst  you  stay  in  Dublin :  and,  if  you  be 
obliged  to  leave  it  before  I  return,  you  can  appoint  a  com- 
missary ;  but,  if  the  place  be  void,  you  and  the  Bishop  of 
Kildare,  by  your  commission,  can  appoint  one,  which  I 
desire  you  to  do.     .     .     .     . 

"  As  to  your  own  affair,  you  will  not  think  of  being 
consecrated  till  after  Michaelmass,  and  I  hope  to  be  in 
Dublin  in  October  :  I  wish  I  were  able  to  assist  at  it. 

^^'^''^^'  "  The  first  thing  I  would  advise  you  to  do,   as  soon  as 

your  patent  is  past,  is  to  get  your  manse-house  viewed  by 
commissioners,  and  a  report  made  by  them  what  sum  will 
put  it  in  repair  fit  for  your  reception  ;  and  then  immediately 
send  to  the  executors  of  the  late  bishop  to  pay  the  money,  and, 
if  refused,  to  commence  a  suit  for  it.  It  will  be  proper  to 
advertise  them  of  the  commission,  and  to  desire  them  to 
join  in  it :  this  w^ill  be  a  good  precedent,  and  of  good  use. 

"  The  next  thing  wall  be  to  inquire  into  the  money  re- 
ceived out  of  the  impropriations,  and  how  it  has  been  laid 
out. 

High ciiaracteiof  "  As  to  yoursclf,  you  havo  obtained  a  great  character 
both  for  ability  and  honesty,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  like- 
wise in  England  ;  and  it  will  concern  you  much,  and  all 
your  friends  who  have  helped  you,  and  indeed  the  wdiole 
Church  of  Ireland,  that  you  maintain  it  by  suitable  actions. 
Tricks  and  contrivances  may  serve  a  man  on  some  occa- 
sions, but  generally  fail  a  man  at  last,  and  disappoint  him, 
of  which  we  have  had  very  signal  instances  on  his  Majesty's 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  with  which  you  are  well  ac- 


Dr.  Bolton. 
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quainted  ;  therefore,  let  me  intreat  you  to  resolve  to  act 
always  according  to  your  conscience,  and  to  do  it  with  dili- 
gence and  courage,  and  neither  fear  the  frowns  of  the  great 
nor  the  clamour  of  the  mob ;  for  the  world  is  not  yet  so 
bad  but  truth,  honesty,  and  good  sense  are  still  able  to  sup- 
port themselves.  And  though  it  should  happen  otherwise, 
yet  the  comfort  of  having  acted  in  the  honest  part  answers 
all  the  inconveniences  which  can  happen  to  a  good  man.  I 
tell  you  things  which  you  know  as  well  as  I :  but  I  am 
well  pleased  with  such  lectures  from  all  my  friends,  and 
therefore  you  will  take  this  in  good  part  from  him  who 
wishes  you  well  from  his  heart,  and  of  whose  hearty  and 
continual  prayers  you  may  assure  yourself,  and  desire  the 
like  return  for, 

"  My  Lord, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant  and  brother, 

"W.  D. 
*'  Dr.  Bolton.^' 

A  letter  from  Archbishop  Kins:  to  Archbishop  i^etter acknow- 

-I  ~  ■•■      ledging  Arch- 

Wake  expressed  his  sense  of  the  assistance  derived  bishop  wake-s 

J-  assistance,  Aug. 

from  the  English  primate  in  attaining  an  object  so  ^s,  1722. 
desirable,  as  this  was  esteemed,  for  the  Irish  Church  : 

"  Bath,  August  28,  1722. 
"  May  it  please  your  Grace, 

"  I  am  honoured  with  your  G  racers  of  the  21st 
instant.  I  am  glad,  on  many  accounts,  that  my  lord 
lieutenant  has  procured  the  bishoprick  of  Clonfert  for  Dr. 
Bolton,  though  I  could  wish  that  he  had  been  advanced  to 
some  less  obscure  and  less  difficult  place ;  but  I  promise 
myself  his  Grace  the  lord  lieutenant  will  have  both  honour 
and  good-will  by  his  promotion  ;  not  that  I  think  it  possible 
for  him  to  put  the  diocese  in  the  order  that  it  should  be, 
though  he  lived  forty  years  in  it;  for  I  have  laboured  twenty 
years  in  my  own,  and  spared  neither  cost  nor  pains,  and  yet 
I  am  very  far  from  bringing  it  to  any  perfect  regulation, 
and  I  have  had  many  advantages  to  help  me  which  he  will 
want.  I  reckon  we  have  had  your  Grace's  helping  hand  in 
this  affair,  and  am  willing  your  Grace  should  be  sensible 
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that  we  are  sensible  likewise  of  your  good   offices,    and 
thankful. 

"  As  to  Dr.  Maule,  I  do  not  know  any  man  whom  I 
had  rather  have  a  bishop  ;  and,  to  deal  ingenuously  with 
your  Grace,  for  this  particular  bishoprick  I  w^ould  rather 
had  him  than  Dr.  Bolton,  though  both  excellent  men,  and 
the  latter  the  brighter  ;  for  which  I  have  a  reason,  not  to 
the  disadvantage  of  either  ;  but  I  learned,  from  an  old  say- 
ing, that  one  should  drive  the  nail  which  will  go.  I  hope 
his  Grace  my  lord  lieutenant  will  continue  in  the  same 
mind,  and  extend  his  next  favour  to  Dr.  Maule,  as  you  say 
he  has  encouraged  him  to  expect.'' 

A  letter  also  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  November  6,  1722,  reports  from  the  arch- 
bishop, that  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert  went  imme- 
diately to  his  bishoprick  as  soon  as  consecrated  ;  and 
conveys  the  writer's  pledge  that  "  his  Majesty  Avould 
find  in  him  a  faithful  subject,  the  Church  an  useful 
bishop,  and  your  Grace  receive  the  grateful  returns 
due  to  a  patron."  And  another  letter,  of  the  same 
date,  addressed  to  the  secretary,  the  Right  Hon.  Ed. 
Hopkins,  Esq.,  together  with  the  archbishop's  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  conveys 
a  notice  of  the  condition  of  the  bishoprick  of  Clon- 
fert, as  well  as  the  province  of  Connaught  in 
general : 

'*  I  am,  and  the  kingdom,  greatly  obliged  to  his  Grace 
for  the  promotion  of  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert.  He  has  been 
at  his  bishoprick  ever  since  he  was  consecrated ;  but  I  expect 
him  here  this  week  or  the  next.  I  understand  he  finds 
everything  there  in  the  utmost  confusion  and  disorder;  and, 
in  truth,  it  could  not  be  expected  it  should  be  otherwise, 
the  late  bishop,  Avho  held  it  about  thirty-one  years,  never 
having  been  very  capable  of  the  station,  and  for  the  last 
years  of  his  life  not  himself.  Connaught,  where  the  see 
lies,  is  the  most  Popish  country  in  Ireland,  and  requires  the 
most  active,   prudent,   and  industrious  clergy,  if  we  ever 
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expect  it  should  become  Protestant.  I  think  the  present 
bishops  are  all  very  good  ;  and  if  they  can  be  prevailed  on 
to  reside,  and  apply  themselves  to  their  business,  I  believe  a 
great  deal  of  good  may  be  done." 

Of  Dr.  Maule,  clean  of  Cloyne,  to  whom  allu-  j^^^j^^''*''''"^^'' 
sion  was  made  in  one  of  the  last  extracts,  it  may 
be  convenient  to  take  this  opportunity  for  ex- 
plaining, that  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  spring*, 
on  the  expected  vacancy  of  the  deanery  of  Derry, 
Archbishop  King  had  made  a  great  exertion  in  his 
favour;  and  had  addressed  letters  commendatory  of 
him  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Mr.  South- 
well, JMr.  Hopkins,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton.     The  Recommended 

■  for  the  deanery 

frounds    on   which    these    recommendations    were  of  Derry. 

ade,  were  the  position  of  the  deanery  of  Derry, 
eing  "  a  great  frontier  against  the  dissenters,  and 
laving  live  great  cures  on  it,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
ixth  in  the  isle  of  Inch,  where  there,  were  an  hun- 
red  families,  and  an  old  chapel,  seven  miles  from 
he  parish  church,  without  the  power  of  getting  to 
ny  church  Avithout  crossing*  the  sea ;"  the  necessity 
f  a  good  man,  to  fill  the  station  efficiently;  and 
he  peculiar   qualifications    of  Dean  Maule,  distin- 

ished  as  he  was  by  his  care  for  the  souls  under  hi^ 
harge,  and  his  charity  for  the  poor,  his  concern  for 
he  faith  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  his  good 
ffection  to  his  Majesty,  and  zeal  for  his  government 
nd  the  publick  good.  These  qualifications,  as  the 
rchbishop  observed  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  "  speak  loudly 
or  him  in  this  kingdom  :  but  you  know  that  will 
0  him  little  good,  except  they  be  considered  on 
our  side  of  the  water,  I  therefore  entreat  you  to 
ive  what  assistance  you  can  conveniently  to  a  good 
lau,  which,  as  it  will  be  a  publick  service,  so  will  it  be 
u  obligation  on,  Sir,  your  humble  servant,  W.  D." 

2  C 
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His  competitor.  The  ai'chbishop  was  induced  to  take  steps  thus 

early  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Maule,  by  the  exertions  pre- 
viously made  to  procure  the  deanery  of  Derry  for 
another  person.  "  I  should  not  have  encouraged 
him  to  make  any  motion  that  way,"  he  writes  on 
the  24th  of  ]\Iay  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
"  had  I  not  found  that  the  bishop  had  written  letters 
to  secure  it  for  a  son-in-law  of  his  Lordship's ;  and, 
as  is  suspected,  gone  over  to  England  in  person  to 
that  purpose.  I  understand  there  have  fallen  three 
benefices  in  the  diocese  since  he  came  to  it ;  one 
the  very  best  in  it,  another  the  archdeaconry,  and 
another  one  of  the  best :  these  he  has  got  for  his 
son  and  two  relations  or  friends.  My  Lord,  such 
proceedings  will  have  an  ill  effect  on  the  minds  of| 
both  clergy,  I  fear,  and  laity,  and  add  to  that 
general  discontent  that  of  late  too  much  appears 
everywhere." 

He  contemplated         Qf  the  wortli  of  the  individual  commended  inl 

a  history  of  I 

Ireland.  these  extracts,  there  will  be  occasion  to  speak  withi 

respect   hereafter.     At   the  j)resent  time  it  seeirn 
that  he  had  in  contemplation  to  write  a  history  ol 
Ireland :  such,  at  least,  is  the  interpretation  which 
put  upon  the  following  observations  made  to  him  bj 
Archbishop  King  in  a  letter  of  May  8,  1722 : 

Archbishop  "  As  to  the  liistoiy  of  Ireland,  I  am  very  sensible  there 

thTdiffSty  of  is  one  wanting,  but  doubt  whether  it  be  possible  to  supplj 
the  undertaking,  j^^  j^  jg  observablo  that  the  beginning  of  all  societies 
generally  obscure,  insomuch  that  little  account  can  be  givei 
of  them ;  the  reason  is,  because  people  are  so  busy  in  pr( 
curing  a  settlement  for  themselves,  and  providing  neces 
saries,  that  they  have  not  time  to  tell  the  world  what  thej 
have  been  doing ;  and  this  is  so  true,  that  it  holds  even  ii 
the  settlement  of  the  Church  :  for  though  the  faith  of  Chrisj 
was  .preached  through  a  great  part  of  the  world  by  th( 
apostles,   yet   we   have  hardly  any  account   of  any  othej 
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apostle'*s  labours  but  St.  PauFs,  and  even  that  is  imperfect, 
and  dotli  not  go  through  a  great  part  of  his  latter  time  :  in 
short,  we  find  Christianity  everywhere,  but  when,  or  how, 
or  by  whom  planted,  is  in  the  dark. 

"  Now  this  I  take  to  be  the  state  of  Ireland.     It  has  Unsettled  state 
been  in  a  continued  state  of  unsettlement ;  and  the  few         ecounry. 
clergy,  who  are  in  it,  are  put  to  such  shifts  to  live,  so  em- 
ployed in  the  common  offices  of  their  duties,  that  they  have 
not.  time  to  apply  themselves  to  anything  else  :  besides,  our 
benefices,   which   are   few,  very  few  indeed,  which  would 
afford  subsistence  and  leisure  to  look  into  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  the  kingdom,  are  generally  given  to  persons  Wantofencou- 
altogether  unqualified  and  incapable  of  performing  such  a  ^^s^™®"*- 
task.     Our  gentlemen  do  not  apply  themselves  to  learning  ; 
and  those  who  are  able  to  employ  hands  to  collect  and 
procure  the  sight  of  records,  generally  live  out  of  the  king- 
dom:  and  the  offices,  where  our  records  lie,  are  kept  or  Record  offices  m 
held  by  persons  that  neither  live  in  the  kingdom,  nor,  if    ^^ ' 
they  did,  were  capable  of  looking  into  the   records.     The 
poor  harpy  deputy  has  no  view  but  to  get  money  ;  never 
minds   anything   but   what   gets   him  the  penny;  hardly 
knows  what  records  he  has  in  his  custody ;  and  can  neither 
find  them  if  you  inquire  for  them,  nor  let  you  peruse  them 
without  considerable  sums  and  great  costs  :  the  case,  then, 
is  this,  that  those  who  have  money  and  leisure  have  neither 
capacity  nor  will  to  apply  themselves  to  such  a  work,  and 
those  who  are  capable  and  willing  have  neither  leisure  nor 
opportunity. 

"  When  I  first  came  to  this  diocese,  I  had  it  in  my  mind  Archbishop 

,       11.  1  ...  ,  .    .,  ,      .        .    •',  ,     King's  inten- 

to  look  into  the  antiquities,  the  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  tions,  how frus- 
natural  history  of  the  kingdom ;  but  found  everything  in 
such  disorder,  the  discipline  so  sunk,  the  cures  so  ill  pro- 
vided, so  many  churches  wanting,  and  those  in  being  so 
ruinous,  that  I  looked  on  it  as  my  immediate  duty  to  take 
care  of  these,  which  I  have  done  with  all  the  diligence  I 
could,  and  it  has  taken  up  most  of  my  time,  and  what  money 
I  could  spare.  I  want  yet  twelve  churches,  to  accommodate 
the  diocese  with  tolerable  conveniency  to  the  people  ;  and, 
which  is  worst,  want  a  maintenance  for  the  ministers  to 
serve  them,  if  they  were   built.     Of  the   churches   which 

2  C  2 
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are  in  repair,  and  continually  officiated  in,  I  reckon  twenty- 
three  have  no  sufficient  maintenance ;  the  allowance  to  the 
curates  who  serve  them  being  from  201.  to  40/.  per  annum  : 
and  about  forty-six  have  no  glebe,  which  makes  residence 
very  difficult,  and  in  some  of  them  impossible.  You  may 
see  from  this  that  I  have  work  enough,  and  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  me  to  find  either  means  or  leisure  to  take  care 
ofan  history,  either  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  natural. 

"  I  may  farther  observe,  that  the  council-chamber  being 
burnt  about  eleven  years  ago,  we  have  lost  the  repositories 
of  most  of  our  Church  affairs,  and  with  it  the  surveyor's 
office  was  burnt,  where  many  inquisitions  and  maps  relating 
to  our  endowments  were  destroyed. 

"  And  farther,  our  chief  governours  and  their  secretaries, 
who  are  so  often  changed,  commonly  took  with  them  all 
the  records  which  came  to  their  hands,  insomuch  that  I 
believe  there  are  more  MSS.  and  papers  relating  to  Ireland 
in  the  Lambeth  Library,  Bennett  College,  and  my  Lord 
Clarendon's,  than  in  all  this  kingdom. 

"  A  copy  of  my  Lord  Clarendon's  is  printed,  but  I  do 
not  remember  any  printed  of  the  other  two  :  we  have 
several  Irish  MSS.  in  the  library  here,  but  I  know  nobody 
that  can  or  cares  to  peruse  them. 

"  Mr.  Dodwell  has  often  told  me  that  we  might  have 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  morej 
entire,  and  from  authors  freer  from  fable  than  the  English ; 
particularly  he  mentioned  the  Ulster  Annals,  and  Ti^er' 
nacus,'''' 
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Section  VIII. 

Account  of  Bishop  Bolton.  Dean  Sicift's  comment  on  his 
elevation.  The  Deans  opposition  to  his  Diocesan.  Re- 
fuses to  attend  his  Visitation.  The  Bishojfs  refusal  to 
ordain  a  person  for  his  Curate.  Archbishop  King's 
practice  in  ordaining  Candidates  from  other  Dioceses. 
Dean  Stvift\s  continued  opposition.  His  Letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Meath.  Death  of  the  Bishop.  His  Benefac- 
tions to  the  Church.  Episcopal  Appointments.  Settle- 
ment of  the  Controversy  between  Archbishop  King  and 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church.  Various  Decisions 
in  the  Archbishop'' s  favour.  His  filial  success.  Letter  of 
acknowledgment  to  Archbishop  Wake.  His  Visitation  of 
Christ  Church.     Jurisdiction  settled. 

Theophilus  Bolton,  who,   on  the  death  of  Bishop  Accent  of 

/.  /-Ni  liihhop  liolton. 

Fitzgerald,  was  promoted  to  the  bishoprick  of  Clon- 
fert,  in  September,  1722,  is  recorded  as  "  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  speakers  of  his  time,  a  very  learned 
man,  and  particularly  skilled  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory'." He  had  been,  together  with  Dr.  Swift, 
chaplain  to  Charles  Earl  of  Berkeley,  when  one  of 
the  lords  justices  of  Ireland ;  and  had  been  promoted 
to  the  deanery  of  Derry,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
promised  to  Dr.  Swift ;  but  that  Mr.  Bushe,  the 
principal  secretary,  laid  the  latter  aside,  unless  he 
would  pay  him  a  large  sum,  which  the  doctor  refused 
with  the  utmost  contempt  and  scorn.  Dr.  Bolton 
afterwards  became  Chancellor  of  St.  Patrick's,  in 
which  capacity  he  had  been  brought  into  disagreeable 
collision  with  the  dean,  who,  in  a  letter  of  July  9, 
1717,  to  a  common  friend,  Mr.  Cope,  threw  upon 
the  chancellor  the  whole  blame  of  their  disagree- 
ment :  "  I   made   a   good  many  advances  to  your 

^  Swift's  IVorhSj  x.,  29  ;  xiv.,  269. 
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friend  Bolton,  since  I  came  to  town,  and  talked  of 
you ;  but  all  signified  nothing :  for  he  has  taken 
every  opportunity  of  opposing  me  in  the  most  un- 
kind and  unnecessary  manner;  but  I  have  done 
with  him^" 
Dean  Swifts  It  was  accordino^lv  with  no  c^reat  complacency 

comment  on  his  ^  ''  °  i  ^ 

elevation.  that  ho  heard  or  spoke  of  Dr.  Bolton's  elevation,  as 

expressed  in  a  letter  to  the  same  correspondent, 
October  9,  1722:  "  Strange  revolutions  since  I  left 
you:  a  bishop,"  (meaning  Dr.  Atterbury,  bishop  of 
Rochester,)  "  a  bishop  of  my  old  acquaintance  in  the 
Tower  for  treason,  and  a  doctor  of  my  new  acquaint- 
ance made  a  bishop."  After  an  interval  he  adds, 
"  Your  new  Bishop  Bolton  was  born  to  be  my 
tormentor :  he  ever  opposed  me  as  my  subject,  and 
now  has  left  me  embroiled  for  want  of  him.  The 
government,  in  consideration  of  the  many  favours 
they  have  shown  me,  would  fain  have  me  give  St. 
Bride's  to  some  one  of  their  hang-dogs,  that  Dr. 
Howard  may  come  into  St.  Werburgh's ;"  a  parish 
church  in  Dublin,  annexed  to  the  chancellorship  of 
St.  Patrick's :  "  so  that  I  must  either  disoblige 
whig  and  tory  in  my  chapter,  or  be  ungrateful  to 
my  friends  in  power'." 

The  dean's  oppo-  What  may  have  been  the  causes  or  circumstances 
of  the  opposition  thus  complained  of,  as  offered  to 
the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  by  "his  subject"  the 
chancellor,  is  not  stated.  But,  reverting  to  a  some- 
what earlier  period,  we  find  a  remarkable  example 
of  opposition  offered  by  the  dean  himself,  though  in 
a  different  character,  to  his  ecclesiastical  superior.' 
He  was  Vicar  of  Laracor,  in  the  diocese  of  Meath, 
and,  as  such,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dioce- 
san, and  bound  to  attend  his  visitations.  From  the 
2  Swift's  JVorks,  xi.,  83.  ^  Ibid.,  xi.,  194. 
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following  letter  it  appears,  that  in  1718  he  had 
attended  a  yisitation;  but,  from  some  offence  con- 
ceived against  the  bishop,  had  determined  to  attend 
no  more.  In  the  following  year  accordingly  he  sent 
a  proxy,  appointing  a  substitute  to  appear  for  him: 
and  on  the  proxy  being  refused  to  be  accepted,  this 
letter  was  addressed  by  the  parochial  minister  to  his 
bishop^' 
''  To  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  3Iay  22,  1719.  His  letter  to  the 

^    -       /  1         ,  Bishop  of  Meath, 

"  i  had  an  express  sent  to  me  yesterday  by  some  May,  22, 1719. 
friends,  to  let  me  know  that  you  refused  to  accept  my  proxy, 
which  I  think  was  in  a  legal  form,  and  with  all  the  circum- 
stances it  ought  to  have.  I  was  likewise  informed  of  some 
other  particulars  relating  to  your  displeasure  for  my  not 
appearing.     You  mav  remember,  if  vou  please,  that  I  pro-   Refuses  to  attend 

.^     ,  ,    ^  ^         i         ^  .   .        .^  the  bishop's  visi- 

mised  last  year  never  to  appear  agam  at  your  visitations;  tations. 
and  I  will  most  certainly  keep  my  word,  if  the  law  will 
I  permit  me:  not  from  any  contempt  of  your  Lordship's 
I  jurisdiction,  but  that  I  would  not  put  you  under  the  temp- 
tation of  giving  me  injurious  treatment,  which  no  wise 
man,  if  he  can  avoid  it,  will  receive  above  once  from  the 
I  same  person. 

"  I  had  the  less  apprehension  of  any  hard  dealing  from  Expostulates  • 

Till  1  ^'  on  "^^^^  ^""^  ^^^  ^^■• 

your  Lordship,  because  1  had  been  more  than  ordinary  om-  gratitude. 
cious  in  my  respects  to  you,  from  your  first  coming  over. 
I  waited  on  you  as  soon  as  I  knew  of  your  landing.  I 
attended  on  you  on  your  first  journey  to  Trim.  I  lent 
you  a  useful  book  relating  to  your  diocese;  and  repeated 
my  visits,  till  I  saw  you  never  intended  to  return  them. 
And  I  could  have  no  design  to  serve  myself,  having  nothing 
to  hope  or  fear  from  you.  I  cannot  help  it,  if  I  am  called 
of  a  different  party  from  your  Lordship's,  but  that  circum- 
stance is  of  no  consequence  with  me,  who  respect  good  men 
of  *all  parties  alike. 

"  I  have  already  nominated  a  person  to  be  my  curate,  and   His  remark  on 
did  humbly  recommend  him  to  your  Lordship  to  be  ordained,  saWordain  a  " 
which  must  be  done  by  some  other  bishop,  since  you  are  cura^je.^"'^  ^^ 
pleased,  as  I  am  told,  to  refuse  it:  and  I  am  apt  to  think 
*  Swift's  Works y  xi.,  119. 
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you  will  be  of  opinion,  that,  Avhen  I  have  a  lawful  curate, 
I  shall  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  a  personal  appearance, 
from  which  I  hold  myself  excused  by  another  station.  If 
I  shall  prove  to  be  mistaken,  I  declare  my  appearance  will 
be  extremely  against  my  inclinations.  However,  I  hope 
that  in  such  a  case,  your  Lordship  will  please  to  remember, 
in  the  midst  of  your  resentments,  that  you  are  to  speak  to 
a  clergyman,  and  not  to  a  footman. 

"  I  am,  your  Lordship^s  most  obedient, 
humble  servant, 

"JoN.  Swift." 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  magnify  unduly  the 
episcopal  office,  still  less  to  hold  it  forth  as  a  defence 
of  injurious  treatment,  or  resentful  or  disrespectful 
language,  from  a  bishop  to  his  ecclesiastical  inferior. 
What,  however,  had  been  the  conduct  or  the  lau- 
guage  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath  on  this  particular 
occasion,  I  am  not  aware  that  we  possess  means  of 
ascertaining.  Probably  it  was  aggravated  by  the 
irritable  temper  of  the  complainant:  the  tone  of 
whose  letter  altogether,  and  especially  its  language 
of  crimination,  and  of  independence  on  the  judgment 
of  the  diocesan  in  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal 
power  of  ordination  and  admission  of  curates,  de- 
viated widely  from  the  deference  due  from  the 
ecclesiastical  inferior  to  his  bishop. 

As  connected  Avith  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  in  Ireland,  let  it  at  the  same  time  be 
observed,  that  either  the  sanguine  temperament  of 
Dean  Swift  must  have  misled  him  into  a  supposition, 
that  he  could  procure  from  some  other  bishop  the 
ordination  of  a  candidate  for  a  cure,  for  which  his. 
own.  diocesan  refused  to  ordain  him;  or  great  laxity 
of  discipline  must  have  prevailed  in  the  Church. 
In  juxtaposition,  therefore,  wdth  his  remark,  I  adduce 
two  extracts  from  letters  of  Archbishop  King,  on 
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the  12th  and  22ncl  of  December,  1724.  "I  am  Archbishop 
pressed,"  he  says  to  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  "to  ordain 
a  young  man  priest  for  a  curacy  in  your  Lordship's 
diocese  to  assist  Dr.  Maule.  But  I  tliink  every 
bishop  ought  to  have  the  examination  of  such  as 
are  designed  to  serve  the  Church  under  his  care, 
and  I  ordain  none  for  other  bishops  except  at  their 
request.  If  your  Lordship,  liowever,  desires  it,  I 
will  not  refuse  to  examine  and  ordain  him." 

And  again:  "The  gentleman,  whom  Dr.  Maule 
desired  to  have  ordained  for  your  Lordship's  diocese, 
is  one  Mr.  Hassett,  I  think  of  Kerry:  he  is  a  deacon, 
and  only  intended  for  an  assistant,  which  is  a  proper 
employment  for  a  deacon,  it  being  the  first  design  of 
their  institution,  and  expressed  in  the  office  of  their 
ordination,  that  they  are  to  assist  the  priest.  And  I 
seldom  ordain  any  priest  till  he  have  officiated  as  an 
assistant  to  some  priest  for  a  year,  according  to  the 
rubrick,  that  I  may  know  how  he  behaves  himself 
in  the  service  of  God,  and  may  be  more  perfect  and 
better  instructed  in  his  duty:  and  finding  your  Lord- 
ship had  demurred  on  ordaining  him,  it  made  me 
the  more  resolute  in  observing  my  rule  of  not  or- 
daining any  for  another  bishop's  diocese,  without 
being  desired  by  the  bishop." 

The  following:  case,  likewise,  is  not  unworthy  of  Bishops  bound  to 

o  '  ''  provide  for  those 

notice,  where  the  bishop  of  another  diocese  having  ^^' 
ordained  a  person  on  a  title  in  the  archbishop's 
diocese,  without  the  archbishop's  authority,  the 
latter  threw  the  responsibility  of  employing  the 
person  ordained,  on  the  bishop  who  had  ordained 
him : 

*'  My  Lord,  Dublin,  Oct.  22,  1726. 

"  I  understand  that  yonr  Lordship  has  ordained  a 
jentleman,   one  J^Ir.   liel}^,  wlio,  whilst  a  layman,   had  a 


hotn.  they 
ordain. 
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presentation,   as  I   am  told,   to  some   small  thing  in   myl 
diocese.     I  never  did  such  a  thing  for  any  of  my  brethren,] 
but  on  letters-testimonial  from  them,  and  at  their  request. 
I  wish  I  might  have  the  same  deference  paid  to  the  canons,] 
and   to  me  as  a  brother  ;    but,    since  your   Lordship  has 
thought  fit  to  ordain  him,   I  hope  your  Lordship  will  bt 
so  kind  as  to  provide  for  him  in  your  own  diocese,  and  no 
return  him  on  me.     I  referred  him  to  my  commissioners, 
being  absent,  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Kildare  was  the  first 
and  had  power  to   ordain  whom  he  thought  fit;  but,  o 
application  to  him,  his  Lordship  did  not  think  fit  to  la^ 
hands  on  him.     Your   Lordship  has  taken  it  on  yourself 
and  I  also  hope  that  you  will  take  care  of  him,  that  I  may 
have  no  further  trouble  on  his  account.     I  persuade  mysel] 
that  your  Lordship  will  comply  with  this,  as  a  reasonable 
request  of, 

"  My  Lord, 
"  Your  most  humble  servant 

and  affectionate  brother, 
"  Lord  Bishop  of  Down.  W.  D.' 

From  these  letters,  written  at  a  period  not  verj 
remote  from  the  date  of  Dean  Swift's  letter  to  hh 
diocesan,  it  is  evident,  that  he  would  have  sought  ii 
vain,  from  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  for  the  ordina- 
tion of  a  candidate,  whom  his  own  bishop  refused  t( 
ordain.  Possibly,  other  bishops  may  have  been  les 
scrupulous,  as  these  pages,  indeed,  have  given  proo 
that  they  were,  in  upholding  the  Church's  discipline 

I  return,  however,  to  the  case  of  the  dean,  witl 
the  observation,  that  the  offence,  whatever  it  was, 
that  had  raised  his  displeasure,  continued  to  be 
cherished  in  his  remembrance.  The  next  year 
violent  disorder  obliged  the  Bishop  of  Meath  tc 
hold  his  visitation  by  commission ;  but,  after  ar 
interval  of  two  years,  when  the  bishop's  visitatior 
was   again    announced,    the   following    letter   waj 
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iddressed  to  a  confidential  correspondent  of  the 
™ter,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wallis' : 

'  Sir,  Dublin,  May  18,  1721. 

"  I  had  your  letter,  and  the  copy  of  the  bishop's 
ircular  inclosed,  for  which  I  thank  you ;  and  yet  I  will 
lot  pretend  to  know  anything  of  it,  and  hope  you  have  not 
old  anybody  what  you  did.  I  should  be  glad  enough  to  be 
it  the  visitation,  not  out  of  any  love  to  the  business  of  the 
)erson,  but  to  do  my  part  in  preventing  any  mischief;  but, 
n  truth,  my  health  will  not  suffer  it,  and  you,  who  are  my 
)roxy,  may  safely  give  it  upon  your  veracity.  I  am  confi- 
lent  the  bishop  would  not  be  dissatisfied  with  wanting  my 
ompany,  and  yet  he  may  give  himself  airs,  when  he  finds  I 
m  not  there.  I  now  employ  myself  in  getting  you  a  com- 
)anion  to  cure  your  spleen. 

"  I  am, 
"  Your  faithful,  humble  servant, 

"  J.  S." 

The  visitation  accordingly  was  holden,  and  the 
)roceedings  produced  the  following  letter  from  Dean 
3wift  to  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  dated  July  5,  1721. 
n  a  note  upon  Bishop  Nicholson's  Epistolaiy 
C(yrrespondence,  it  is  characterised  by  the  editor  of 
that  work  as  "  an  excellent  rebuke' :"  the  reader 
svill  form  his  own  estimate  of  its  fitness,  under  the 
•elative  circumstances  of  the  parties^: 

'  My  Lord,  Letter  to  the 

"I   have   received  an  account  of  your  Lordship's  jSyT/mi'.'"*^' 
•efusing  to  admit  my  proxy  at  your  visitation,  with  several 

ircumstances  of  personal  reflections  on  myself,  although  my 
)roxy  attested  my  want  of  health ;  to  confirm  which,  and 

0  lay  before  you  the  justice  and  Christianity  of  your  pro- 
ceeding, above  a  hundred  persons  of  quality  and  distinction 
can  witness  that  since  Friday,  the  26th  of  May,  I  have 
been  tormented  with  an  ague,  in  as  violent  a  manner  as 

^  Swift's  Works,  xi.,  p.  163.  ^  Nicholson,  ii. 

7  Swift's  Worhs^  xi.,  p.  164. 
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possible,  which  still  continues,  and  forces  me  to  make  use  of 
His  determina-      another  hand  in  writing  to  you.     At  the  same  time  I  must 

tion  to  avoid  the  S  J 

visitation.  be  plain  to  tell  you,  that  if  this  accident  had  not  happened 

I  should  have  used  all  my  endeavours  to  avoid  your  visita- 
tion, upon  the  publick  promise  I  made  you  three  years  agoj 
and  the  motives  which  occasioned  it ;  because  I  was  unwil- 
ling to  hear  any  more  very  injurious  treatment  and  appella 
tions  given  to  my  brethren  or  myself :  and,  by  the  grace  o 
God,  I  am  still  determined  to  absent  myself  on  the  lik 
occasion,  so  far  as  I  can  possibly  be  dispensed  with  by  anyl 
law,  while  your  Lordship  is  in  that  diocese,  and  I  a  member 
of  it.  In  which  resolution  I  could  not  conceive  but  your 
Lordship  would  be  easy,  because,  although  my  presence| 
might  possibly  contribute  to  your  real,  at  least  futur 
interest,  I  was  sure  it  could  not  to  your  present  satisfaction 

"  If  I  had  had  the  happiness  to  have  been  acquainte 
with  any  one  clergyman  in  the  diocese  of  your  Lordship' 
principles,  I  should  have  desired  him  to  represent  me,  wit 
hopes  of  better  success :  but  I  wish  you  would  sometime 
*think  it  convenient  to  distinguish  men  as  well  as  principles,! 
and  not  to  look  upon  every  person  who  happens  to  owe  yo 
canonical  obedience,  as  if • 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be  ordinary  over  a  considerable 
number  of  as  eminent  divines  as  any  in  this  kingdom,  who 
owe  me  the  same  obedience  as  I  owe  to  your  Lordship,  an 
are  equally  bound  to  attend  my  visitation  ;  yet  neither  I 
nor  any  of  my  predecessors,  to  my  knowledge,  did  ever 
refuse  a  regular  proxy. 

"  I  am  only  sorry  that  you,  who  are  of  a  country  famec 
for  good  nature,  have  found  a  way  to  unite  the  hast} 
passion  of  your  own  countrymen  with  the  long,  sedate  re 
sentment  of  a  Spaniard  :  but  I  have  an  honourable  hope 
that  this  proceeding  has  been  more  owing  to  party  thai 
complexion. 

"  I  am, 

"My  Lord, 
"  Your  Lordship's  most  humble  servant.' 

Death  of  Bishop  Jn  March,  1724,  Bishop  Evans  died.     Notwith- 

Evans,  March,  ^ 

1724.  standing   the    severe    and    sarcastick    reflections   0] 
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Dean  Swift,  lie  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Bishop 
Downes  with  esteem  and  kindness,  and   appears  to 
have  maintained  with  him  and  Bishop  Nicholson  a 
neighbourly  and  friendly  intercourse.    On  his  monu-  "'tif^  chu'"^"' 
nient  it  is  recorded,  that,  at  his  death,  he  devoted 
lis  property,  as  he  had  done  during  his  life,  to  the 
benefit  of   the    Church,    both    in    England   and   in 
Ireland.     And  the  record  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  of 
his  having  bequeathed  his  personal  estate,  in  several 
portions,  for  building,  if  not  built  by  himself,  accord- 
ing to  his  intention,  an  episcopal  house  at  Ardbrac- 
can ;  for  purchasing  lands  for  the  use  of  the  rector 
of  Llanlayhan,  his  native  parish,  in  the  diocese  of 
Bangor;    for   purchasing    glebes    and    impropriate 
tythes,  with  the  consent  of  the  governours  of  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  clergy  in 
England ;  and  for  purchasing  glebes  and  impropriate 
tythes  for  the  benefit  and  endowment  of  the  several 
churches  in  the  diocese  of  Meath,  in  the  sole  dona- 
tion of  the  bishops  of  that  see^    It  were  diflficult  to 
imagine  a  more  judicious  and  appropriate  distribution 
of  property  acquired  from   the   Church,   and    thus 
devoted  to  her  emolument. 


The  vacancy  thus  caused  in  the   see  of  Meath,  Episcopal 

appointments. 

was  promptly  filled  by  the  translation  of  Bishop 
Downes  from  Elphin,  which  was  conferred  on  Bishop 
Bolton ;  and,  thereupon,  the  bishoprick  of  Clonfert 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Arthur  Price,  doctor  of  divinity 
in  the  university  of  Dublin,  of  whom  Harris  has 
noticed    it    as    observable,    that    he    had    gradually  Pnccbisiiopof 

Clonfert:  his 

passed    through    all    the    stations    of  the    Church,  gm 


having  been,  successively,   first,  reader,  then  curate 
of  St.  Werburgh's,  in  Dublin ;  vicar  of  Cell-bridge ; 

°  Ware's  BisJwps,  p.  163. 
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prebendary  of  Donadea,  in  Kildare;  rector  of 
Louth,  in  Armagh;  archdeacon  and  canon  of 
Kildare ;  and,  finally,  dean  of  Ferns,  whence  he  was 
promoted  to  the  bishopricks  of  Clonfert  and  Kil 
macduagh,  in  May,  1724. 
Letter  from  The  arrangement  of  these  bishopricks,  and  th( 

Bishop Do^vnes  to  '-'  ■■• 

Bishop  Nichoi-  influence  by  which  they  were  distributed,  are  com- 
municated by  Bishop  Downes  to  Bishop  Nicholson 
in  the  following  letter,  dated  Dublin,  March  24 
1724',  the  Duke  of  Grafton  being  lord  lieutenant : 

"  Dear  Brother, 

"  Whether  you  make  a  jest  of  it  or  no,  perhaps  ' 
may  be  a  privy  counsellor  before  my  betters :  though,  when 
ever  that  honour  shall  fall  to  my  lot,  if  it  were  in  my  power 
I  should  be  willing  to  resign  it  to  one  I  could  name,  who  is 
far  more  worthy  of  it. 
Cause  of  his  pro-  «  It  was  uot  out  of  affectatiou  of  secrecy  that  I  did  not 

motion  to  Meath.  .  *' 

acquamt  your  Lordship  with  my  hopes  of  success,  which 
you  contributed  greatly  to  strengthen  by  the  letters  you 
wrote,  particularly  that  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  who, 
though  he  knew  me  very  well,  and  I  knew  his  power,  yet, 
having  never  held  any  correspondence  with  him,  I  could 
not  find  out  any  way  of  coming  at  him  to  so  good  advantag 
as  by  your  Lordship.  Your  readiness  to  use  your  interest 
in  him,  and  his  to  use  his  interest  at  court  in  my  favour, 
Isijs  strong  obligations  upon  me  to  both.  I  believe  hi 
Grace's  recommendation  of  me  to  Meath  was  no  soone 
received  than  approved,  and  the  others  also  were  soon 
agreed  to ;  for  on  Sunday  morning  last  the  lord  lieutenant 
received  an  account  that  his  Majesty  had  signed  all  th 
three  letters  to  his  Grace's  great  satisfaction;  and,  if  h 
would  be  as  quick  in  disposing  of  preferments  in  his  ownl 
power,  it  might  be  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  others  and  hi 
own  honour. 
Accident  to  the  "  Our  brother  Ferns,  who  is  now  on  his  visitation,  on^^ 

the  road  calling  somewhat  louder  than  usual  to  his  man,  as^^ 
he  rode  by,  to  come  up  to  him,  quite  lost  his  voice,  and  hi 

^  Nicholson's  Letters^  ii.,  p.  565. 
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not  yet  recovered  it ;  so  that  he  will  he  able  only  to  make 
signs,  or  whisper  to  his  clergy,  &c. 

"  Dean  Price,  who  went  along  with  him,  had  an  express 
sent  after  him  on  Sunday,  and  he  came  hither  last  night,  or 
arly  this  morning,  to  take  possession  of  his  bishoprick  of 
Clonfert,  though  there  was  no  need  of  his  making  such  post 
haste,  none  of  our  letters  being  yet  come  over,  and  perhaps 
none  may,  till  they  shall  be  called  for  and  cleared  off  by  the 
payment  of  the  fees  at  the  Privy  Signet  Office,  which  now 
we  have  desired  Mr.  Haddocks  to  do  by  the  first  post.  And 
when  they  do  come,  mine  must  have  finished  its  course 
before  either  of  the  others  could  begin  theirs.  All  which 
shows  that  there  was  no  necessity  of  whipping  and  spurring, 
unless  it  proceeded  from  an  impatience  to  express  his  grati- 
tude to  his  benefactors  for  a  promotion  which  was  most 
highly  provoking  to  the  lord  chancellor,  (Viscount  Midle-  L^^cSnceUor^ 
ton,)  and  the  first  news  of  it  made  him  swear :  nor  could  Midieton. 
he  find  in  his  heart  to  wish  either  brother  Clonfert  or  me 
joy  on  the  occasion,  though  he  was  in  the  room  when  we 
came  in  to  return  our  thanks  to  my  lord  duke;  and  his 
Grace  was  pleased  in  his  hearing  to  wish  us  joy ;  and  after- 
wards turned  about,  and  told  the  lord  chancellor.  Upon 
which  occasion  he  only  said  he  saw  joy  in  our  looks :  but 
did  not  think  fit  to  show  any  sign  of  his  rejoicing  with  us. 
On  the  contrary,  his  countenance  fell,  and  discovered  no 
small  concern  at  the  evidence  the  duke  had  given  of  his 
power  at  court,  which  he,  no  doubt,  reflected  on  as  what 
one  day  might  affect  him. 

"  I  had  a  letter  from  our  good  friend  the  Lord  of  Can- 
terbury by  the  last  post.  He  seemed  to  expect  that  these 
preferments  would  not  be  disposed  of  till  the  duke  came 
over  ;  but  heard,  however,  that  I  was  safe.  He  complained 
that  he  should  be  the  last  that  would  be  consulted  in 
those  matters;  and  therefore  did  not  trouble  his  head  or 
concern  himself  about  them.  I  really  feared  that  so  it  con- 
tinued with  him :  however,  I  thought  it  not  fit  to  suppose 
so  much,  or  to  seem  to  neglect  him,  by  omitting  to  write  to 
his  Grace  in  this  affair. 

"  Our  best  services  wait  on  you  and  all  yours,  and  are 
and  shall  be  yours  most  affectionately,  as  above  all  others  is 
"  Your  most  obliged,  H.  E," 
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Visitation  of  his  All  eaHv  visitation  of  his  new  diocese  by  Bishop 

diocese  by  Bishop  •'  ^  x 

ofMcath.  Downes,  produced  a  letter,  of  June  4,  1724,  from 

which  the  ensuing  extract  is  remarkable,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  previous  intercourse  between  his  pre- 
decessor and  Dean  Swift :  "  I  spent  all  last  week  in 
or  near  Trim.  On  Wednesday  I  held  my  visitation, 
and  on  Thursday  a  synod  there;  and,  through  the 
unexpected  goodness  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 
was  made  perfectly  easy  on  both  days,  as  if  he  had 
a  mind  to  atone,  by  his  uncommon  civilities  to  me, 
for  the  uncommon  trouble  he  had  given  to  my  pre- 
decessor. The  dean  went  with  me,  on  Friday,  to 
visit  Arbracken,  and  to  lay  out  the  ground  for  my 
new  house  and  gardens ;  but  we  returned  re  infectdy 
not  having  allowed  time  for  so  necessary  a  work.'"" 


Settlement  of  tho 
controversy 
between  Arch- 
bishop King  and 
dean  and  chapter 
of  Christ  Clmrcli, 
1724. 


The  controversy  concerning  the  power  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  regard  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Christ  Church,  which  had  existed  for  a 
long  period  of  years,  was  brought  to  a  close  in  the 
spring  of  1724.  The  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction  in 
that  cathedral  was  resisted,  and  two  very  tedious  and 
expensive  suits  had  been  carried  on  against  the 
archbishop,  one  of  them  for  fourteen  years  and 
upwards,  by  the  dean  and  chapter.  One  of  these 
suits  related  to  the  instalment  of  his  archdeacon, 
whom  they  refused  to  admit  to  a  seat,  and  allow  him 
a  voice,  in  the  chapter,  to  which  he  was  said  to  be 
entitled  by  their  charter.  The  other  was  on  the 
question  of  the  archbishop's  general  jurisdiction  and 
visitation,  which  they  rejected. 
i^mXw!'''"'  ^^  ^^^^  previously  had  *' two  other  causes  on 
the  same  foot,"  which  passed  all  the  courts  in 
Ireland  and  in  England,  and  at  last  were  determined 

^^  Nicholson,  ii.,  p.  574. 
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n  the  Englisli  House  of  Lords;  besides,  on  a  refer- 
ence to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt,  lie  had  given  his 
award  in  the  archbisliop's  favour. 

In  the  causes  now  under  judgment,  tlie  arch- 
bishop had  also  had  sentence  in  his  favour,  first  in 
tlie  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  Ireland.  The  sen- 
tence was  affirmed,  on  a  AM'it  of  error,  in  the  Irish 
Court  of  Kino's  Bench.  Ao-ain,  on  the  like  writ  of 
error,  it  had  been  affirmed  in  the  King's  Bench,  in 
Ingland.  But  his  adversaries  proceeded  thence, 
and  brought  the  causes  before  the  English  House  of 
ords. 

Of  the  conduct  of  the  dean  and  cha]3ter  on  this  H'^^' 

at  t'le  conduct  of 

occasion,  he  si^eaks  with 'the  e^reatest  indioTiation:  thedeanund 

I  must  crave  your  pardon,"  thus  he  writes  on  the 
1th  of  February,  to  Francis  Annesley,  Esq.,  "when 
[  tell  you,  that  you  are  much  mistaken  to  imagine, 
that  the  dean  aud  chapter  of  Christ  Church 
ire  ashamed  of  anything.  They  live  in  opposi- 
ion  to  all  mankind,  except  their  two  lawyers, 
Mr.  Nutley  and  j\Ir.  Burk ;  squander  away  their 
^economy;  have  turned  their  chapter-house  into  a 
:oy-shop,  their  vaults  into  wine-cellars ;  and  allowed 
I  room  in  the  body  of  their  church,  formerly  for  a 
rand  jury-room,  and  now  for  a  robe-room  for  the 
udges ;  and  are  greatly  chagrined  at  my  getting 
wo  or  three  churches  built  and  consecrated  in  the 
arishes  belonging  to  their  body,  which  ^vere  for- 
lerly  neglected,  as  several  others  still  are ;  their 
athedral  is  in  a  pitiful  condition ;  and  though  St. 
atrick's  has  not  half  the  oeconomy  that  Christ 
'hurch  has,  yet  it  is  much  better  beautified,  and 
;Teat  sums  of  money  laid  out  on  it.  In  short,  the 
ean  an  I  chapter,  and  all  tlieir  members,  seem  to 
ave  little  regard  to  the  good  of  the  Cliurch,  or  to 
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His  exertions  to 
procure  a  hearing 
in  the  House  of 
Lords. 


Final  success. 


the  service  of  God.  This  consideration  has  made 
me  zealous  to  settle  my  jurisdiction  over  them,  and 
the  same  makes  them  unwilling  to  come  under  it. 
One  of  them  told  me,  v^hen  I  objected  these  things 
to  him,  that  he  looked  on  these  as  a  sure  sign  that 
they  were  not  subject  to  the  archbishop ;  for,  if  he 
had  had  power,  he  would  not  have  suffered  them." 

The  archbishop  w^as  desirous  of  bringing  these  | 
questions   to    a  close;    and,  that  he  might  secure, 
a  hearing  and  a  decision,  wrote  to  several  English 
peers,  entreating  their  attendance,  especially  to  the 
Earl  Coningsby,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     To  the  last  he 
expressed  himself  thus :   "  If  your  Grace  cannot  bel 
there,  I  entreat  you  send  as  many  of  your  brethrenj 
as  you  can  influence    ...     I  beseech  your  Grace 
not  to  resent  this  trouble.     You   see   how   I   ai 
pushed  in  my  jurisdiction.     If   this  were   by  dis- 
senters or  Papists,  I  should  bear  it  more  easily ;  but 
it  is  by  the  members  of  my  cathedral,  who  pretend 
to  be  mighty  high  churchmen,  and  whose  churcl 
was  built  and  endowed  by  my  predecessors  out  oj 
the  bishoprick,  who  now  will  not  own  me,  thougl 
constantly    visited   by   all    my  predecessors,    till 
came  in." 

Fresh  attempts  were  made  to  postpone  the  hearj 
ing  till  another  session  ;  but  "  the  House  put  themj 
selves  to  more  than  ordinary  pains  in  order  to  gi\i 
judgment  in  them,  and  in  both  the  causes  gav^ 
judgment,  with  costs,  in  favour  of  the  archbishop. 
His  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  expeditioi 
with  which  they  w^re  despatched  Avere  made  in  twj 
letters,  of  May  the  2nd,  to  the  lord  chancellor,  Lor<[ 
Macclesfield,  and  to  the  lord  president ;  and  in  tw 
letters  of  May  28,  1724,  to  Lord  Townshend  ad 
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Earl  Cadogaii,  to  whose  influence  and  exertions  lie 
Avas  indebted  for  their  being-  heard  and  brought  to 
judgment.  In  the  interval  he  addressed  a  long 
account  of  his  condition  with  respect  to  Christ 
Church  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  it 
contains  so  many  curious  particulars,  that  I  purpose 
to  transcribe  it  at  length,  little  pleasing,  as  it  is,  for 
an  ecclesiastical  exhibition,  and  little  creditable  to 
the  churchmen  whose  portraits  are  comprised  in  the 
picture : 

"  Dublin^  May  the  2S7'dj  1724.       Lotterof  ac- 
'  May  it  please  your  Grace,  Ar^SoTo"/ '' 

"  I  was  honoured  with  your  Grace's  of  the  28rd  of  ^3'" 7^^^"'^'  ^'^^ 
A-pril,  which,  to  be  sure,  gave  me  great  satisfaction,  and 
)bliges  me  to  have  a  great  sense  of  gratitude  to  your  Grace, 
md  to  the  whole  House  of  Lords,  who,  as  I  understand, 
reated  me  with  some  distinction,  which  I  gratefully  ac- 
nowledge.  I  received  your  Grace's  letter  in  the  beginning 
fa  fit  of  the  gout,  which  seized  me  in  my  hand,  and  I  was 
nwilling  to  make  use  of  another's  to  your  Grace.  But 
inding  it  continue,  I  thought  it  more  respectful  to  make  my 
cknowledgments  any  way  than  delay  them  too  long. 

*'  I  hope  this  will  iDut  an  end  to  the  lonsr  and  expensive  Numei-ousjudg- 

*  ^  ^  .  meats  in  his  la- 

ontention  in  which  I  have  been  engaged,  for  which  there  vour. 
vas   not   the  least  ground.     I  have  had  three  judgments 
n  the  Common  Pleas  here,  some  of  them  in  the  Queen's 
me,  when  the  judges  were  no  ways  favourable  to  me  :  four 
1  the  King's  Bench  here,  four   in  the   King's  Bench  in 

ireat  Britain,  and  four  in  the  House  of  Lords  there  :  in  all 
hich,  by  what  I  understand,  the  judges  were  unanimous, 
•esides  these  I  have  had  the  better  in  two  appeals ;  and 
irely  this  may  satisfy  any  reasonable  men. 

'  I  am  not  yet  sure  whether  my  adversaries  acquiesce ;   General  censure 

,Ti  ,1  'nTMii  ,1  of  the  conduct  of 

ut  1  liope  they  will.     It  will  be  my  part  not  to  treat  them  his  opponents. 
ith  resentment;  and  lam  resolved  to  act  that  part,  though 
le  provocations  have  been  very  great  on  their  part.     The 
amour  of  both  clergy  and  laity  against  them  is  so  loud, 
lat  I  do  not  see  how  they  will  be  able  to  stand  it ;  for, 
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Dublin  ill  treated 
by  the  crown. 


^Yhomsoeve^  they  meet,  tliey  find  themselves  condemned. 
They  have  suffered  extremely  hoth  in  their  interest  and  other 
adv^antages  which  were  allowed  them  ;  the  clergy  having 
withdrawn  themselves  from  preaching  in  their  church,  which 
they  formerly  did  by  turns  both  on  Sundays  and  holidays  ; 
and  the  nobility  and  gentry  absenting  themselves,  because 
they  did  not  see  that  decency  in  the  service  of  God  and  edi- 
fication in  the  preaching  which  they  used  to  have. 

"The  truth  is,  the  members  of  it  are  generally  treated 
with  contempt,  and  looked  on  as  persons  of  no  conscience  or 
prudence,  as  negligent  of  the  orders  of  the  Church,  and  all 
true  piety,  notwithstanding  their  pretensions  to  be  mighty | 
high  churchmen. 

*'  I  never  did,  nor  intend  to,  invade  any  of  their  rightsl 
and  privilegas,   but  think  myself  obliged  to  take  care  thatl 
they  should  do  their  duty.     They  have  appropriated  to  theirl 
church  about  twenty  seven  parishes,  many  of  which  are  nofcl 
supplied  at  all,  and  most  of  them  very  indifferently.     The] 
will  not  concur  to  rebuild  churches  where  they  are  necessary,! 
for  fear  they  should  be  obliged  to  supply  them  with  curates| 
These  and  several   other  irregularities   I   take   to  be   the 
reasons   they   have  been  so  unwilling  to   submit  to  theii 
bishop ;  and  this  management  had,  before  I  came,  very 
influei\ce  on  the. whole  diocese  ;  for,  though  my  predecessors 
all  visited  them,  yet  these  visitations  signified  very  littlej 
because  tile  archbishops  did  not  know  the  extent  of  theii 
own  power,  and  vfere  uuwilhng  to  exert  themselves,  for  feai 
of  being  involved  in  an  expensive  contention.     I  though] 
myself  obliged  to  give  your  Grace  this  account,  for  my  ovvi 
justification. 

"My  Lord,  give  me  leave. to  observe  to  your  Grace 
that  the  archbishops  of  this  see  have  had  very  hard  measurj 
from  the  crown ;  for  this  church  was  founded  by  my  pre] 
decessors,  built,  and  endowed  by  them ;  the  parishes  appri 
priated  to  them  were  all  of  the  archbishop's  advowson,  an(| 
given  by  him ;  the  archbishop  was  their  patron,  abbot,  ari^ 
visitor ;  he  confirmed  their  prior,  whom  they  elected  by 
conge  (Telire  from  him,  and  he  admitted  their  canons.  Thej 
never  resigned  to  the  king,  nor,  indeed,  could  they;  fo| 
cathedrals  are  not   in  our  act  of  dissolution  of  religioi 
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houses,  nor  was  the  king  ever  seized  of  their  church.     Yet, 
without  consent  of  the  archbishop,   he  turned  them  into  a 

ean  and  chapter,  by  .a  mere  act  of  power ;  made  the  four 
iignitaries,  that  is,  the  dean,  chanter,  chancellor,  and  trea- 

nrer,  donatives ;  and  the  vicars,  which  afterwards  King 
James  the  First  made  prebendaries,  elective  by  the  dean 
md  chapter,  with  power  to  put  them  in  possession  of  their 

tails  without  license  from  the  archbishop  ;  so  that,  if  the 
bundation  of  their  present  constitution  were  looked  into,  it 

vould  not  be  found  to  be  very  solid,  I  am  sure  not  reason- 

ble. 

"  Whereas  the  bishoprick  of  Glandelagh  is  united  to  the  Bishoprick  of 

"^  "  ,  Glandelagh  seized 

rchbishoprick  of  Dublin  from  the  A^ery  foundation,  and  has  byKingnenry 

ts  cathedral,  dean,   and  chapter;  this  was  dissolved  and 

eized  by  the  king,  with  all  its  dependence,  under  the  notion 

f  a  collegiate  church  ;  so  that,  till  it  was  restored  again  by 

iueen  Mary,  they  did  not  leave  to  the  archbishop  so  much 

s  the  naming  of  a  vicar  in  both  his  cathedrals. 

"  My  Lord,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  length  of  this, 
nee  I  thought  it  fit  to  let  your  Grace  see  by  this  account 
ow  the  Church  has  been  treated  in  Ireland  ;  and  that  it  is 
ue  to  the  prejudices  the  people  have  contracted  from  such 
roceedings,  with  others  in  the  civil  management,  that  the 
atives  are  so  strangely  averse  to  the  Reformation. 

"  Let   me   conclude,    with   my    greatest   respects   and 

ankfulness  to  your  Grace  that  are  possible  to  be  enter- 

ined  by, 

"My  Lord,  _;..- 

"  Your  Grace's  most  humble  servant  aili^^'bther.'" 

No  immediate  consequence  appears  to  have  fol-  ^fatontf  chdst 
med:  but,  November  2,  the  archbishop  writes  to  f;--^^' ^'^t"^-' 

r.  Annesley,  "  I  visited  Christ  Church  the  27th  of 
Lst  month,  and  was  received  there  with  submission, 
[i  which  the  contempt  was  purged.  I  proceeded 
ithout  any  harshness  or  reflection,  but  told  them 
|hat  I  expected  at  the  next  visitation.  How  mat- 
ers will  go  then,  if  I  live  till  that  time,  I  will  give 

>u  an  account." 
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The  foregoing  particulars  are  taken  from  another 
"  Transcript  Book,"  containing  letters  between  Au- 
gust, 1723,  and  May,  1725,  in  the  possession  of 
Robert  Butler  Bryan,  Esq.  They  do  not  comprise 
the  date  of  the  archbishop's  next  visitation  ;  but  tlie 
MS.  Correspondence,  in  Trinity  College  Library,  by 
a  letter  to  Lord  Palmerstown,  of  October  5,  1725, 
relates,  that  "  the  archbishop  had  settled  his  jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  dean  and  chapter  become  amenable  to 
him  so  far  as  not  only  to  yield  him  reasonable  sub- 
mission, but  to  join  with  him  in  making  some  provi- 
sion for  the  cures  dependent  on  them."  \ 


Section  IX. 


Lord  Carteret 
lord  lieutenant, 
May,  1724. 


Lord  Carteret  Lord  Lieutenant.     Death  of  Primate  Lindsay, 
His  Character.     Desire  of  Archbishop  King's  friends  for\ 
his  Promotion.     His  Letters  and  Sentiments  on  the  occa- 
sion.   Speculations  on  the  Vacancy.   Dean  Swift.    BishopX 
Downes.     Appointment  of  Dr.  H.  Boidter.     Account  oj 
him.     His  unexpected  Advancement.     His  Letters.     iJ/o-l 
tlve  to  his  Appointment.     Anecdote  of  Archbishop  King\ 
Primate  Boulter  s  maintenance  of  the  English  interest\ 
Archbishop  King's  Illness.     Primate''s  Sentiments  on 
Appointments.     Recommendation  of  Dr.  Burscough  foi 
See  of  Limerick.    Political  Qualifications  for  Preferment! 
Archbishop   King's    Sentiments   on  Church   Patronage! 
Little  encouragement  to  the  Clergy.     Dean  Swiffs  Lette 
to  Lord  Carteret  on  Church  Patronage. 

It  was  in  the  interval  between  the  settlement  an( 
the  conclusion  of  the  late  episcopal  changes,  that 
alteration  was  made  in  the  ministry;  when  Lore 
Carteret  became  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  insteac 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  was  appointed  lore 
chamberlain  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  succeedec 
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ord  Carteret  as  secretary  of  state.  On  the  Duke 
of  Grafton's  withdrawal  to  England,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  Lord  Carteret,  on  the  21st  of  May, 
the  Viscounts  Midleton  and  Shannon,  and  William 
Conolly,  Esq.,  were  re-sworn  as  lords  justices,  which 
station  they  had  before  occupied  during  the  absence 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  company,  however,  with 

he  Archbisho])   of  Dublin,  who  was  not  now  re- 

ppointed. 

On  the  18th   of  Julv,  1724,  Primate   Lindsay  BeathofPnmato 

•'  -^     Lindsay,  July  13, 

ied,  having  laboured  under  severe  indisposition  for  ^''^•i- 
everal  years. 

From  a  contemporaneous  record,  cited  in  Mr.  ins  funeral. 

5TEWArt's  Histori/  of  Armagh,  his  funeral  was  so- 

emnised  at   Dublin,  with  great  pomp  and  circum- 

tance.     In  a  procession  to  the  cathedral  of  Christ 

hurch,  where  the  body  was  to  be  deposited,  the 

)astoral  staff  was  borne  by  the  Chancellor  of  Ar- 

nagh,   accompanied  by  the  eight  chaplains  of  the 

eceased  prelate,  in  long  cloaks  of  close  mourning, 

le  Chanter  of  Armagh,  who   bore   the   episcopal 

rosier,  and  the  king  at  arms,  in  mourning,  wearing 

le  royal   arms,   and  earring  a  mitre   on   a  velvet 

ushion.     The  Bishops  of  Meath  and  Clonfert,  the 

)eans  of  St.  Patrick's  and  of  Armagh,  Dr.  Travers, 

nd  the  Vice-provost  of  Trinity  College,  supported 

he  pall. 

Primate  Lindsay  had  been  a  liberal  benefactor  ms  character. 
0  the  cathedral  and  choir  of  Armagh,  especially  in 
maintaining  the  fabrick,  and  in  providing  for  the 
etter  celebration  of  the  choral  service :  in  his 
rivate  charities  also  he  was  bountiful.  But  in 
elation  to  his  diocese  in  general,  and  still  more  to 
he  Church  of  Ireland  at  large,  there  are  few  of 
hose  who  have  filled  his  station  of  pre-eminence,  of 
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whom  there  is  so  little  recorded  in  commemoration 
of  tlieir  value.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Maule,  of  June 
the  9th,  1722,  concerning  the  purchasing  of  glebes, 
Archbishop  King  remarks :  "  We  are  not  like  to 
make  any  great  hand  of  the  matter,  till  my  lord 
primate  is  pleased  to  act  with  more  vigour  and  less 
nicety."  And  in  a  letter  of  the  31st  of  the  ensuing 
October,  Bishop  Downes  informs  his  correspondent, 
"  We  have  all  of  us  this  day  received  a  summons 
from  the  primate,  to  meet  at  his  house  upon  business 
on  Saturday  next  at  twelve  o'clock.  I  little  ex* 
pected  to  have  gone  there  again  upon  that  errand. 
We  sliall  then  see,  whether  he  has  been  so  weak  a 
man  as  he  has  generally,  on  both  sides  of  the  water, 
been  reported  to  be'."  And  again,  "  As  to  the  late 
primate,"  said  Archbisliop  King  to  Mr.  Annesley,  in 
a  letter  of  June  23,  1 727,  "  I  confess  he  deceived 
all  his  friends,  especially  the  clergy,  Avho  were  so 
zealous  for  his  promotion  ;  but  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  he  did  something,  that  he  believed  to  ba 
good  for  the  Church.  He  expended  above  4000/. 
to  purchase  200/.  per  annum,  to  miaintain  a  choir  at 
Armagh.  I  think  likewise  that  he  purchased  bells. 
Perhaps  the  money  might  have  been  better  laid  out ; 
but  sure  every  one  ought  to  be  allowed  to  dispose 
of  his  charity  as  he  thinks  fit." 
Desire  of  Arch-  From  thc  othcr  "  Trauscrlpt  Book,"  lately  men- 

bisliop  Kinj,''s  ■•■ 

friends  for  his      tloncd,    contaiuiuo'  letters    from   Auo-nst,   1723,   to 

promotion.  O  ir^  '  ' 

May,  1725,  in  the  possession  of  Robert  Butler 
Bryan,  Esq.,  it  appears,  that  Archbishop  King  was-l 
engaged  in  his  triennial  visitation  of  his  province^ 
when  he  was  overtaken  at  Kildare  bv  letters  from 
friends  in  Dublin,  acquainting  him  witli  the  death  of| 
the  primate,  and  urging  him  to  make  application  to 
'  Nicholson,  ii.,  5-53. 
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several  persons  of  liigli  station  in  England,  so  as  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  an  eligible  successor  to 
the  primacy;  and,  as  the  most  eligible,  of  the  arch- 
bishop himself.  He  complied  with  the  advice,  so 
far  as  regarded  the  appointment  generally ;  but  he 
declined  to  make  application  for  his  own  promotion. 
The  friends,  from  whom  the  suggestiou  came,  were 
Dr.  Marmaduke  Coghill,  and  Chief  Justice  Whit- 
i^hed,  who  were  supported  in  their  sentiments  by 
I\Ir.  Conolly,  one  of  the  lords  justices. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Coohill  is  one  which  will  occa-  or  Mavrraduke 

o  Cogljiil. 

sionally  occur  in  the  course  of  these  pages;  it  is 
onvenient,  therefore,  that  he  should  be  made  knoAvn 
to  the  reader,  which  cannot  be  better  done  than  in  the 
svords  of  Archbishop  King,  who,  in  a  letter  of  July  15, 
1728,  thus  presented  him  to  the  Bishop  of  London  : 

"  I  presume  by  this  to  introduce  and  recommend  the  ms character, 
nearer,  Dr.  ^larmaduke  Coghill,  a  gentleman  of  a  good 
jstate  and  family,  judge  of  the  prerogative,  and  one  of  the 
)rivy  council.  He  has  been  of  great  use  to  the  government 
lerc,  and  to  his  Majesty's  interest;  if  your  Lordship  be 
Inclined  to  know  anything  of  the  state  of  the  Church  or 
:ingdcm  here,  I  know  not  any  man  more  able  to  inform  you. 

"  The  knowledge  of  the  canon  and  civil  law  is  very 
"oung  among  us ;  few-  cf  our  bishops  talented  tliat  way. 
What  progress  has  been  made  of  late  in  that  science  is 
hiefly  due  to  the  bearer,  and  to  some  other  encouragements 
^iven  in  this  city  to  that  study.  Wc  still  want  something 
0  perfect  our  processes,  especially  as  to  proper  delegates  : 
f  anything  relating  to  that  matter  comes  before  his  Ma- 
esty,  we  promise  ourselves  your  Lordship's  countenance  and 
ssistance,  which  will  be  of  very  great  moment." 

In  a  letter  of  similar  introduction  to  Sir  Paul 
VIethuen,  the  archbishop  represents  Dr.  Coghill  as 
oining  with  his  other  qualifications,  *'  prudence, 
\Uowledge,  and  probity." 


His  letters  on  the 
occasion 
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It  was  this  most  respectable  gentleman,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Lord  Justice  Conolly,  and 
Whitshed,  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  urged 
the  condition  of  the  Church,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  primate's  death,  on  the  attention  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin. 

The  archbishop,  in  consequence,  addressed  letters 
on  the  14th  of  July,  to  Lord  Carteret,  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant; to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  the 
Duke  of  Grafton ;  the  Bishop  of  London ;  the  Lord 
Harcourt ;  and  Sir  Peter  King,  chief  justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  Of  these  distinguished  personages 
he  severally  besought  the  good  offices  with  his  Ma- 
jesty and  his  ministers,  for  "  securing  to  Ireland 
such  a  primate,  as  might  answer  the  expectation  of 
the  publick,  and  serve  his  Majesty,  and  the  kingdom, 

GratnT' ''  ^ud  the  Churcli,  effectually."  "  Your  Grace  is  sen- 
sible," he  observed  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  "  that 
both  the  Church  and  kingdom  have  been  incom- 
moded by  my  lord  primate's  indisposition,  and 
other  circumstances  that  attended  his  administra- 
tion ;  and  your  Grace  knoweth  of  what  moment  it  is 
to  have  one  in  that  post,  well  affected  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's person  and  government,  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  kingdom  and  Church,  and  may 

To  the  Bishop  of  })Q  an  assistant  to  the  oovernours  thereof."     "We 

London ;  " 

have  suffered  much,"  he  writes  to  the  Bishop  of 
London,  "  by  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  his  late 
Grace  of  Armagh ;  and  it  will  require  a  person  of 
spirit  and  knowledge  to  set  things  in  order  in  that 
To  Lord  liar-  provluce,  aud  particularly  in  that  diocese."  He. 
reminds  Lord  Harcourt,  that  '•  the  lord  primate  is  the 
chief  member  of  the  Church  under  his  Majesty,  and 
a  great  minister  of  state  ;  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
a  man  of  knowledge  and  weight ;  otherwise  he  makes 


court ; 
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Iiimself  and  station  contemptible.  I  have  known,'* 
he  adds,  "  great  inconveniencies  happen  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's service  and  the  publick,  by  the  unfitness  of 
the  person  who  possessed  that  high  station."  And 
to  Lord  Chief  Justice  King  he  remarks,  "  The  lord  to  chief  justice 
primate  is  of  great  consequence  to  the  State,  but  of 
much  greater  to  the  Church ;  the  great  affairs 
thereof  passing  through  his  hands.  All  faculties 
and  dispensations  being  in  his  disposal,  all  references 
relating  to  the  Church  are  made  to  him :  he  is  at 
the  head  of  the  council,  of  great  weight  in  the  par- 
liament, and  in  all  meetings  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  he  presides.  The  affairs,  therefore,  of  both 
Chnrch  and  State,  suffer  very  much  when  a  weak, 
insufficient,  or  an  ill-affected  person  filleth  that 
place,  of  which  we  have  had  but  too  much  expe- 
rience." 

Whilst,  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  the  archbishop  exerted  himself  in  endea- 
vouring to  "  procure  a  knowing,  prudent,  and  well- 
affected  person,  for  their  primate,"  he  signified  to 
tliem  his  gratitude  for  their  solicitude  in  his  behalf, 
and  his  own  personal  sentiments  as  to  his  promotion, 
which  he  regarded  as  of  very  questionable  benefit. 
To  Dr.  Coghill  he  wrote  as  follows  : 
Sir,  Kildare,  July  15th,  1724^.  his  letter  to  Dr. 

,  Coghill,  Julj' 15, 

"  I  was  favoured  with  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  ^72i. 
18th  instant.  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  acknowledge  your  extra- 
ordinary concern  for  my  interest  expressed  in  it :  nor  can  I 
make  any  other  return,  but  to  assure  you,  that  I  look  on  it 
as  such  an  instance  of  friendship  that  shall  never  be  for- 
gotten while  I  live.  I  have  struggled  with  myself  what  to 
do  in  so  critical  an  affair.  I  never  asked  any  preferment  for 
myself,  and  alway  thought  I  had  as  much  as  I  deserved.  I 
am  now  almost  superannuated,  and  at  present  very  lame, 
have  now  brought  my  diocese  to  a  pretty  good  regularity, 
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His  disinclina- 
tion f  jr  the 
appointment. 


Letter  to  Chief 
Justice  Whit- 
Bhed,  July  19, 
1724. 


To  Dr.  CoghiU. 


and  am  settled,  to  my  heart's  content,  at  St.  Sepulchre's. 
To  remove  at  this  time  of  day,  and  begin  the  world  anew 
with  a  prospect  of  a  disorderly  diocese,  where  you  would 
have  me  go,  and  the  retrospect  on  that  in  which  I  have 
taken  so  great  pains,  and  which  I  may  perhaps  see  turned 
topsy-turvey,  as  it  has  happened  to  Derry,  are  things  so 
mortifying  they  grate  my  very  heart. 

*'  However,  I  have  not  been  obstinate  to  the  advice  of 
friends,  who,  I  am  persuaded,  mean  well  to  the  publick  and 
to  me.  I  have  therefore  writ  all  the  letters  you  required 
me  to  write,  but  could  not  prevail  with  my  own  mind  to 
ask  anything  for  myself. 

"  If  Providence  should  throw  this  upon  me,  I  submit  : 
but  I  am  persuaded,  if  it  should,  I  should  never  make  that 
figure  in  the  primacy  that  I  have  done  in  the  archbishoprick 
ofDubhn.     .     .     r 

To  Chief  Justice  Whitshed  he  wrote,  on  the 
19th,  to  the  same  effect,  mentioning,  at  the  same 
time,  his  opinion  concerning  the  disposal  of  the 
vacant  preferment : 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Conolly  and  Dr.  Coghill, 
and  have  returned  both  of  them  my  thanks,  and  leave  the 
wdiole  to  Providence.  My  own  opinion  is,  considering  the 
state  of  the  late  primate's  health  for  several  years,  that  his 
successor  was  long  ago  determined,  and  that  none  of  this 
kingdom  must  pretend  to  it.  Whether  I  be  riglit  in  this 
time  will  show.'' 

A  fevv^  days  later,  namely  on  tlie  21st  of  July,  he 
resumed  the  subject,  with  the  following  remarks  to 
Dr.  Coghill : 

"  If  I  could  convince  myself  that  my  succeeding  the  late 
primate  were  of  as  much  moment  to  the  Church  and  king- 
dom as  you  seem  to  think  it,  I  would  immediately,  lame  as 
I  am,  pass  into  England  and  solicit  it.  But  I  can  by  no 
means  be  of  that  opinion,  nor  imagine  how  a  crazy,  lame, 
and  superannuated  primnte  can  bo  of  any  service  to  either. 
We  have  already  suflered  sufficiently  under  such.  If  twelve 
or  tv\'enly  years  ago  I  liad  been  put  into  that  ])ost,  I  believe 
I  mii^lifc  have  done  soincthinir. 
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"  Tunc  co-o  debueram  capieiula  ad  Pci'gania  iiiitti.  But 
now  I  can  neither  expect  continuance  of  life,  nor  have  I 
vigour  of  body  to  do  any  great  matter.  However,  I  cannot 
but  value,  and  receive  with  the  greatest  sense  of  gratitude, 
the  opinion  of  my  friends,  who  are  pleased  to  make  me 
believe  that  they  think  otherwise." 

At  the  same  time,  a  mark  of  respect  was  shown  A'chbi.iiopKing 

'  I  auministiator  of 

to  the  archbishop  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Ar- 
magh, who  constituted  him  administrator  of  that 
diocese  during  the  vacancy,  an  honour  which  he 
gratefully  accepted  as  an  act  of  kindness  in  them, 
and  an  instance  of  their  good  affection  to  him, 
which,  said  he,  *'  I  greatly  value." 


Armagh  diocese. 


The  primate's  decease  naturally  orave  occasion  for  speculations  on 

^  "^    °  the  vacant 

various  surmises  and  reports,  some  of  which  are  ex-  pnniacy. 
tant,  as  commemorated  by  contem])orary  documents. 

Dean  Swift,  having?  reconciled  his  difference  with  r>ean  suift  to 

^  Areliljisl'.op 

Archbishop  King,  had  thus  expressed  his  sentiments  King,  sept. 28, 
in  a  letter  of  September  28,  1721'^:  "  I  believe  you 
seriously,  that  you  will  take  care  of  your  health  to 
prevent  a  successor ;  that  is  to  say,  I  behove  you 
tell  truth  in  jest ;  for  I  know  it  is  not  the  value  of 
life  that  makes  you  desire  to  live,  and  am  afraid  the 
world  is  much  of  your  mind.  For  it  is  out  of 
regard  to  the  publick,  or  some  of  themselves,  more 
than  on  your  own  account,  that  they  wish  your  con- 
tinuance among  us." 

On   the   day  followino-   the   death    of    Primate  Thcdean-s letter, 

^  .  ''  ^  July  14, 1724. 

JLiuidsay,  the  dean  thus  noticed  it  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  with  a  communication  of  a  general 
rumour,  and  of  his  own  wishes,  on  the  subject : 

"  Your  Grace  will  have  received,  before  this  comes  to 
your  hands,  an  account  of  the  primate's  death,  who  died 
yesterday  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon.     .     .     .     The  vogue 

2  Swift's  Worls^  xi.,  p.  178. 
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Archbishop 
King's  answer, 
July  20,  1724. 


Bishop  Dovncs 
to  Bishop  Nichol- 
son. 


is,  that  your  Grace  will  succeed  him  if  you  please :  but  I 
am  too  great  a  stranger  to  your  present  situation  at  court  to 
know  what  to  judge.  But  if  there  were  virtue  enough,  I 
could  wish  your  Grace  would  accept  the  offer,  if  it  should 
be  made  you  :  because  I  would  have  your  name  left  to  pos- 
terity among  the  primates  ;  and  because  entering  into  a  new 
station  is  entering,  after  a  sort,  on  a  new  lease  of  life ;  and 
because  it  might  be  hoped  that  your  Grace  would  be  advised 
with  about  a  successor;  and  because  that  diocese  would 
require  your  Grace''s  ability  and  spirit  to  reform  it;   and 

because but  I  should  never  be  at  an  end  if  I  were  to 

number  up  the  reasons  why  I  would  have  your  Grace  in  the 
highest  stations  the  crown  can  give  you.*" 

The  foregoing  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  in 
Dean  Swift's  printed  Epistolary  Correspondence, 
The  answer  is  in  the  archbishop's  MS.  "  Transcript 
Book,"  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bryan.  It  runs  as 
follows : 

"  Dear  Dean,  CatJierloiv,  July  20th,  1724. 

"  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  yours  of  the  14th  instant, 
and  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  find  you  remembered  me  so 
kindly  in  my  absence.  I  had  a  return  of  my  gout  three 
days  after  1  left  Dublin,  and  I  have  gone  through  the  offices 
of  confirmation  and  visitation  in  a  very  lame  manner.  I 
am  still  in  pain,  but  must  go  on  if  possible. 

"  How  the  primacy  will  be  disposed  of,  I  can^t  guess  . 
but,  considering  how  many  years  the  late  primate  was 
dying,  I  am  apt  to  think  it  was  long  ago  determined  who 
should  be  his  successor;  for  I  understand  that  it  is  the 
method  taken  by  this  ministry  to  determine  on  supposition, 
that,  should  such  or  such  die,  who  shall  succeed.  I  have 
been  importuned  by  my  friends  to  apply  for  myself:  but, 
having  never  asked  anything,  I  cannot  now  begin  to  do  so, 
when  I  have  so  near  a  prospect  of  leaving  the  station  ia 
which  I  am  another  way.     .     .     ." 

Other  projects  were  formed  at  the  same  time  in 
diiFerent  quarters.  Having  alluded  to  the  primate's 
death  in  a  letter  of  July  16,  Bishop  Downes  informs 
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Bishop  Nicliolson' :  "  On  Tuesday,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  lords  justices  disimtched 
away  the  packet  witli  their  letters.  But  Lord  Shan- 
non being  out  of  the  way  upon  a  review  of  the 
forces  in  Munster,  the  two  remaining  lords  justices 
could  not,  as  I  hear,  agree  upon  recommending  any 
single  person.  You  cannot  wonder,  if  Mr.  Conolly 
should  be  as  unwilling  to  come  into  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Arclibishop  of  Tuam,  as  my  lord  chan- 
cellor to  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin." 

And  in  a  postscript  he  adds :  "  The  schemists 
have  laid  out  Armagh  for  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  you  are  to  come  to  Dublin.  Others  say,  that 
Armagh  will  fall  either  to  your  lot,  or  to  that  of 
your  humble  servant ;  but  1  believe  they  say  what 
nobody  yet  knows.  I  cannot  say  that  I  should 
more  rejoice  in  its  being  mine,  than  if  it  w\as  yours." 

But  "thevoo^ue"  and  "  the  schemists"  W' ere  in  Appointment  of 

o  Dr.  U.  Boulter. 

error.  Neither  were  they  the  lords  justices  who 
ecommended,  nor  was  it  the  see  of  Dublin  or  of 
Tuam,  of  Meath  or  of  Derry,  which  furnished  a 
mccessor  to  the  primacy ;  but  under  the  immediate 
3atronage  of  Lord  Townshend,  one  of  the  secretaries 
>f  state,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  Duke  of 
N'ewcastle  and  the  Lord  Carteret,  the  archiepiscopal 
see  of  Armagh  was  conferred  on  Dr.  Hugh  Boulter. 
With  reference  to  this  appointment.  Archbishop 
ving  wrote  to  Dr.  Coghill,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
he  following  letter,  now  first  published  from  Mr. 
3ryan's  MS.: 

"  I  suppose  you  are  now  convinced  that  I  judged  better  Archbishop 
)f  matters  than  my  kind  friends  did,  to  whom,  nevertheless,   Dr.  coghiii  on 

reckon  myself  as  much  obliged  as  if  their  endeavours  had  A^gSt"mr*' 
net  with  all  the  success  they  desired.     There  has  nothing 
'  Nicholson,  ii.,  p.  580. 
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happened  contrary  to  my  wishes  :  and,  as  I  have  a  signal 
instance  in  this  of  their  sincere  afxection  towards  me,  which 
I  greatly  value,  so  I  hope  it  will  show  them  how  much  I 
am  under  their  power,  and  how^  ready  I  am  to  sacrifice  my 
own  inclinations  to  their  judgment. 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  things  had  succeeded  as  they 
proposed,  it  would  have  shortened  my  life :  for  I  should 
have  looked  on  myself  as  obliged  to  answer  their  expecta- 
tions, \vhich  would  have  obliged  me  likewise  to  such 
efforts  of  doing  my  duty,  as  in  my  crazy  circumstances 
must  have  every  day  endangered  my  life. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  Dr.  Boulter's  character.  If  he  be 
not  tainted  with  Hoadly's  principles,  I  hope  we  may  pre- 
serve our  Church  and  religion :  but  our  trust  must  be  on  God, 
and  he  will  not  fail  us  if  we  be  not  w^antinsf  to  ourselves." 


Ilisremarlc  on 
Boulter  being 
made  a  bishop, 
1720. 


Account  of  the 
new  primate. 


It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  a  little  remarkable, 
that,  although  few  notices  of  episcopal  appointments 
in  England  occur  in  Archbishop  King's  Correspond- 
ence, in  a  letter  of  his  to  Dr.  Charlett,  January  7th, 
1720,  the  following  sentence  appears,  witli  reference 
to  the  death  of  Bishop  Smalridge,  and  the  nomina- 
tion of  his  successor:  "The  Bishop  of  Bristol  is  a 
considerable  loss  to  the  Church :  what  his  successor 
is,  I  cannot  tell,  having,  that  I  remember,  never 
heard  his  name  before.  The  Gazette  spake  him  bishop. 
I  wish  the  second  temple  may  equal  the  first." 

Hugh  Boulter,  now  elevated  from  the  bishoprick 
of  Bristol  to  the  archbishoprick  of  Armagh,  and 
primacy  of  Ireland,  was  born  in  London,  January 
the  4th,  1G71,  and  educated  in  Oxford,  at  Magda- 
lene College,  of  ^vhich  he  was  elected  a  demie, 
together  with  Dr.  Wilsted,  Dr.  Joseph  Wilcox,  and 
the  celebrated  Joseph  Addison.  The  merit,  talents, 
and  learning  of  these  young  men  were  so  eminent, 
as  to  induce  Dr.  Hough,  president  of  the  college,  to 


the 
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dignify  this  electio]i  with  the  liononrablo  appeUation 
of  "  the  goklon  election."  Boulter  became,  iii 
course,  a  fellow  of  his  college.  After  leaving-  the 
university,  he  liekl,  at  several  times,  the  offices  of 
chaplain  to  Tennison,  archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
rector  of  St.  Olave's,  Sonthwark ;  archdeacon  of 
Surrey;  chaplain  to  King  George  I.;  and  preceptor 
to  his  grandson,  Prince  Frederick.  Recommended 
bv  his  abilitv  and  kiithfnlness  to  the  kino\    he   was  f^^nsocrat.-d 

•  •'  ^  Bishop  of  Urisfol 

consecrated  Bishop  of  Bristol,   with    which    station  Nov.  is,  1719. 
he  held  also  the  deanery  of  Christ  Church,  (3xford. 

From  tlie  bishoprick  to  vrhich  lie  had  been  con- 
=:ecrated  the  15th  of  November,  1719,  ho  was 
►referred  to  the  Irish  primacy,  and  entered  upon  his 
ew  dignity  in  November,  1  724. 

His  appointment  had  ])een    entirely  unexpected  "'« u^--^pf'<>t^«i 

11^  •  i  preicrniert  to  tl 

md    un<lesired    by  himsel.f     Whilst    engaged    in   a  privacy, Nov 
isitation  of  his  diocese  of  Bristol,  he  received,  by  a 

nessenger    from    the    secretary  of    state,    a    letter, 
pprising  him  of  the  king's  jdea^ure,  that  he  sliould 

>c  translated  to  the  primacy  of  Ireland.     His  first 
onsideration  of  the  su])ject  induced  him  to  prefer  a 

■equest,   that  he  miglit  be  permitted  to  decline  the 

)referment,    to    which    he    afterwards    acceded,    in 
bedience  to  his  Majesty's  absolntc  commands.     He 

)roceeded,  in  a  short  time,   for  his  new  charge,  and 

eached    Dublin    in   November.     A  letter  of   that 

ate  informs  the  Archbishop   of  Canterbury  of  his 

Tst  arrival   and  settlement   in   Ireland,   observing, 

lat  he  "  missed   little  there   l)ut  friends    and    ac- 

uaintance,  and  had  little  to  complain  of,  but  that 

00  many  of  our  own  original  esteem  us  Englishmen 

s  intruders."     This  letter  is  the  first  of  a  series,  Hi^uttcrs. 

ontinued  to  Deceml)er,  1738,  through  rather  more 

Iiau  fourteen   vears,  addressed  to  manv  persons  in 
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Letter  of  Bishop 
Downes  to  Bishop 
Nicholson. 


Kxpocted  arrival 
of  the  primate. 


England,  of  the  liigliest  distinction  in  Church  and 
State,  and  containing  a  large  fund  of  intelligence 
concerning  affairs,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  during  that 
period. 

A  few  weeks  previous  to  his  arrival,  Bishop  I 
Downes  writes  thus,  in  anticipation  of  it^:  "I  had  a 
letter  from  the  primate  this  day,"  September  22,| 
1724,  "  under  his  own  hand,  in  which  he  speaks  ol 
coming  over  next  month,  either  a  little  before  or 
little  after  the  lord  lieutenant,  such  great  bodies  not 
being  very  fit  to  move  together.  But,  if  his  Grac( 
does  not  come  over  before  his  Excellency,  perhaps 
he  may  never  see  Ireland ;  for,  though  he  be  ordered 
to  come  over,  perhaps,  if  his  instructions  should  noj 
be  agreeable  on  a .  certain  point,  he  may  choose  t< 
keep  at  home." 


Motive  to  Bishop 
Boulter's  ap- 
pointment. 


Anecdote  of 
Archbishop  King. 


Without  disparagement  of  Archbishop  Boulter' 
other  qualifications,  the  chief  motive  to  his  elevatioi 
was  of  a  political  tendency,  the  object  of  the  Englis] 
ministry  being   to  place   in  that  situation   a  coni 
dential   adviser,  who  might  support  what  was  callel 
the    English    interest    in    Ireland.      And    this    wi] 
suffice  to  account  for  the  non-appointment  of  Arcl 
bishop  King,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  pai 
though  a  pretext  for  it  was  ostensibly  put  forward 
his  advanced  time  of  life. 

Connected  with  this  is  a  curious  anecdote,  whi( 
is  thus  recited  in  a  note  on  Dean  Swift's  Einstolm 
Coi  7  'eqjondcn  ce' : 

"  When  our  author  was  chaplain  to  Lord  Berkley,  • 
was  set  aside  from  the  deanery  of  Derry  on  account 
youth  ;  but,  as  if  his  stars  liad  destined  to  him  a  paral] 
revenge,  he  lived  to  see  the  Bishop  of  Derry  afterwards 

*  Nicholson,  ii.,  p.  .583.  ^  Swift's  Work's^  xi.,  p.  243-. 
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aside  on  account  of  age.  That  prelate  had  heeu  Archbisho]) 
of  Dublin  many  years,  and  had  been  long  celebrated  for  his 
wit  and  learning,  when  Dr.  Lindsay  died.  Upon  his  death, 
Archbishop  King  immediately  laid  claim  to  the  primacy, 
as  a  preferment  to  which  he  had  a  right,  from  his  station  in 
the  see  of  Dublin,  and  from  his  acknowledged  character  in 
the  Church.  Neither  of  these  pretensions  were  prevalent ; 
he  was  looked  upon  as  too  far  advanced  in  years  to  be  re- 
moved. The  reason  alleged  was  as  mortifying  as  the  refusal 
itself;  but  the  archbishop  had  no  opportunity  of  showing 
his  resentment,  except  to  the  new  primate,  Dr.  Boulter, 
whom  he  received  at  his  own  house,  and  in  his  dining- 
parlour,  without  rising  from  his  chair;  and  to  whom  he 
made  an  apology,  by  saying,  in  his  usual  strain  of  wit,  and 
with  his  usual  sneering  countenance,  '  My  Lord,  I  am  sure 
your  Grace  will  forgive  me,  because,  you  know,  I  am  too 
old  to  rise." '' 

Whether  or  not  this  anecdote  be  true,  the  pre-  F^-or  j"  ti^e 

foregoing  narrr.- 

vipus  statement  is  manifestly  erroneous,  contradicted,  tive. 
as  it  is,  with  regard  to  the  archbishop's  claims,  by 
what  has  been  related  concerning  his  correspondence 
with  his  friends  on  the  occasion. 

But,  whatever  pretext  may  have  been  assigned,  PHmateBoui- 

■_.  •    1  1        •    1  1  -rw  ter'smaintenance 

it  appears  vrith  undeniable  certainty  from  Primate  of  the  English  m- 
Boulter's  correspondence,  wdiat  was  the  motive  to 
lis  appointment.  And  the  like  motive  avowedly 
ictuated  the  publick  appointments  w^hich  he  recom- 
iiended,  urging,  as  he  did,  the  necessity  of  the  Eng- 
ish  interest  being  constantly  maintained,  by  the 
selection  of  persons  who  could  be  depended  on  for 
maintaining  it. 

In  the  month  of  January,  within  a  few  weeks  of  Primate-s letter 

lis  arrival  in  Ireland,  he  wrote  thus  to  the  Duke  of  castie,'j!n.,iTi5. 
N'ewcastle' :  *'  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  of  late 

cen  very  ill,  so  that  his  life  was  almost  despaired 

*  BoLaxER'i^  Letters^  i.,  p,  ]  1. 

2  E  2 
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of;  but  his  illness  has  since  ended  in  a  regular  and 
painful  fit  of  the  gout,  so  that  I  do  not  apprehend 
he  is  in  any  present  danger.  Your  Grace  had  heard 
from  me  sooner  on  this  subject,  if  I  had  known  his 
condition  before  the  worst  was  over :  all  that  I  shall 
say  now  is,  that  I  think  his  Majesty's  service  abso- 
lutely requires  that,  whenever  he  drops,  the  place  be 
filled  with  an  Englishman,  and  one  with  whom  I 
may  hope  to  have  a  very  good  agreement.  But  of  I 
this  I  shall  write  further,  as  your  Grace  shall  give 
me  encouragement." 


Letterof  Marcli4, 
1725. 


Canvass  on  report 
of  Archbishop  of 
Dublin's  iUuess. 


And,  on  the  4th  of  the  ensuing  March,  he  thus| 
resumed  and  enlarged  upon  the  subject^ : 

"  It  is  now  about  a  month  ago  shice  I  troubled  youi 
Grace  with  a  very  long  letter,  relating  to  the  affairs  of  this] 
nation  ;  and  I  should  not  have  written  again  on  any  of  tb( 
subjects  therein  mentioned,  till  after  receiving  your  Grace's! 
commands,   if  there  were  not  repeated  advices  from  Eng-I 
land,  that,  upon  the  report  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin' 
illness,  there  was  a  very  great  canvass  on  the  bench  about 
his  successor,  without  the  least  regard  to  what  might   be 
represented  from  hence  as  of  service  to  his  Majesty.     You^ 
Grace  knows  very  well,  that  I  was  very  content  with  what 
had  in  England,  and  my  just  expectations  there ;  and  thaj 
it  was  purely  in  obedience  to  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that 
came  hither;  and,  now  I  am  here,  the  only  thing  that  cai 
make  me  uneasy  is,  if  I  should  not  be  enabled  to  carry  oi 
his  Majesty's  service  here,  the  prospect  of  doing  which  ij 
the  greatest  comfort  I  have  in  my  present  station.     But, 
the  bishopricks  here  are  to  be  disposed  of  elsewhere,  with! 
out  leaving  me  room  for  anything  more  than,  as  it  maj 
happen,  objecting  against  a  person,  who  may  be  sent  ovel 
to  the  best  promotions  here,  when  I  have  done  so ;  and  if 
be  not  allowed  to  form  proper  dependencies  here,  to  breal 
the  present  Dublin  faction  on  the  bench,  it  will  be  impos 


"  Boui/rETt's  Letfersf^  i.,  p.  1 2. 
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sible  for  me  to  serve  his  Majesty  further  than  iu  my  single 
capacity. 

"  I  do  not  speak  this  as  if  I  did  not  think  there  are  some  Qualifications  for 
on  the  English  bench  who  would  do  very  well  in  Dublin, 
and  would  heartily  join  with  me  in  promoting  his  Majesty ""s 
measures;  or  that  I  do  not  esteem  it  wise  gradually  to  get 
as  many  English  on  the  bench  here  as  can  be  decently  sent 
hither ;  but  that  I  think,  being  on  the  English  bench  alone 
is  not  a  sufficient  qualification  for  coming  to  the  best  pro- 
motions here  ;  and  that  an  imprudent  person  may  easily  be 
tempted  by  Irish  flattery  to  set  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin's  party  in  opposition  to  me.  And, 
besides,  as  there  is  a  majority  of  the  bishops  here  that  are 
natives,  they  are  not  to  be  disobliged  at  once. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  never  behave  myself  so  as  to  be  thought  primateBouiter's 
unfit  to  take  care  of  his   Majesty's  interest   on  the  bench  Jfew'^poln^!  *** 
lere ;  and  by  that,  till  it  be  found  I  am,   I  may  be  efFec-  ™^^*^ 
tually  supported  in  that  authority  and  dependence  which  I 
can  assure  your  Grace  I  desire  for  no  other  end  than  to  be 
the  more  able  to  serve  his  Majesty."' 

Meanwhile  his  views  extended  to  civil  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical  appointments ;  and  on  the  29th  of 
April,  1725,  he  thus  addressed  himself  to  Lord 
Townshend,  secretary  of  stated 

'  My  Lord,  Letter  to  Lord 

T  -1  1         1  T    1  -If  Townshend, 

"  1  am  sensible  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  very  Aprii,i725. 
^reat  omission  in  not  having  sooner  returned  your  Lordship 
'^ny  most  hearty  thanks  for  recommending  me  to  his  Ma- 
esty  to  so  great  a  post,  both  for  dignity  and  profit.     I  can 
issure  your  Lordship  it  has  not  been  owing  to  want  of  either 
gratitude  or  duty  to  your  Lordship.     But  whatever  my  post 
is  here,  the  only  thing  that  can   make  it  agreeable  to  me, 
who  would  have  been  very  well  content  with  a  less  station 
tn  my  own  country,   is,  if  I  may  be  enabled  to  serve  his 
Majesty  and  my  country  here,  which  it  will  be  impossible  His  sentiments 
for  me  to  do  according  to  my  wishes,  if  the  English  interest  eccSias^tiJai  ap- 
)e  not  thoroughly  supported  from  the  other  side.     When  I  po^^^^ments. 

^  BouLTKR'.-i  Letter^',  I.,  p.  17. 
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left  Ea^laiid  I  did  not  doubt  but  your  Lordship  was  suffi- 
ciently sensible  how  much  this  had  been  neglected  foi-  many 
}  ears,  and  of  the  necessity  there  was  of  taking  other  measures 
for  the  future  ;  but  those  of  us  from  England,  whose  hearts 
are  still  with  our  country,  fear  all  this  is  forgotten,  when  we 
hear  that  the  mastership  of  the  rolls,  which,  as  it  is  for  life,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  places  in  the  law  here,  is  permitted  to  be 
sold  to  a  native  of  this  place.  As  I  believe  the  thing  is 
past  revoking,  I  shall  trouble  your  Lordship  no  further  about 
that  affair.  We  should  likewise  be  very  much  alarmed  if 
we  took  it  for  any  other  than  an  idle  report,  that  our 
attorney-general  is  to  be  made  lord  chancellor  here ;  against 
whom  the  English  here  have  nothing  to  object,  but  that 
they  think  the  only  way  to  keep  things  quiet  here,  and 
make  them  easy  to  the  ministry,  is  by  filling  the  great 
places  with  natives  of  England  :  and  all  we  would  beg  is, 
where  there  is  any  doubt  with  your  Lordship  about  the 
consequence  of  a  place  here,  that  you  w^ould  have  the  good- 
ness to  write  hither  to  know  its  weight  before  it  be  disposed 
of.  None  of  us  desire  to  reoonimend  to  any  such  places ; 
but  we  would  intreat,  that  in  filling  them  up  a  strict 
Regard  to  be  paid  regard  may  be  had  to  the  English  interest ;  which  if  it  be 
interest."^  '^*  neglected  in  some  more  instances  of  consequence,  though  I 
am  effectually  pinned  down  here,  yet  others,  who  are  very 
able,  and  thoroughly  disposed  to  serve  their  country,  will 
think  of  returning  thither  again.  I  will  only  add,  that,  as 
all  accounts  from  England  are  positive  we  are  to  have  a  new 
chancellor,  I  heartily  wish  we  had  one  sent  as  soon  as  may 
be,  that  he  may  have  time  to  look  a  little  about  him,  and 
know  somewhat  of  things  and  persons  here  before  the  next 
session  of  parliament  is  opened. 

"  Your  Lordship  will  have  the  goodness  to  excuse 
these  lines,  which  I  have  taken  the  freedom  to  trouble  you 
with  purely  out  of  my  zeal  for  his  Majesty  and  his  servicd 
here. 


am, 


fee." 


Lettsr  to  the 
Duke  of  New- 
castle. 


And  on  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  the  same  effect, 
though  less  briefly,  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle'' : 

^  Boulter' e  LctterSy  i.,  p.  19. 
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My  Lord,  Dublin,  April  29,  1725. 

''  I  have  by  this  post,  at  the  desire  of  some  of  his 
JMajesty's  hearty  friends  here,  written  to  my  Lord  Towns- 
icnd  what  a  blow  we  think  is  given  to  the  English  interest, 
by  the  creation  of  a  new  master  of  the  rolls,  and  the  uneasiness 
we  are  under  at  the  report,  that  a  native  of  this  place  is  like 
to  be  made  lord  chancellor.  I  must  request  of  your  Grace, 
as  I  have  of  his  Lordship,  that  you  would  both  use  your 
interest,  to  have  none  but  Englishmen  put  into  the  great 
)laces  here  for  the  future  ;  that,  by  degrees,  things  may  be 
)ut  into  such  a  way,  as  may  be  most  for  his  Majesty's 
service,  and  the  ease  of  his  ministry.  Your  Grace  will  be 
50  good  as  to  excuse  this  freedom  from, 

'^  My  Lord,  k^r 

On  the  vacancy,  which  it  was  afterwards  under- 
tood  was  about  to  be  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Viscount  Midleton,  to  the  recommendation  of  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Hale  to  succeed  him,"  the  primate,  in  a 
etter  to  the  duke,  of  May  1,  1725,  does  not  object, 
commending  him  as  "  a  worthy  man,  and  heartily  in 
;he  English  interest ;  and  I  believe,"  he  adds,  "  very 
capable  of  filling  that  post :  but  I  must  intreat,  in 
^he  name  of  all  of  us  here,  that  if  he  be  thought  of,  a 
)roper  person  from  England  may  be  sent  to  succeed 
lim  in  his  present  post,  or  the  English  interest  will 
^0  very  much  backward  here'"." 

And  on  the  arrival  of  intelligence,  the  7th   of  Death  of  Bishop 
IVIay,  of  the  death  of  Bishop   Smyth  of  Limerick,  fS"'''  ^^°'^' 
who  had  occupied  that  see  for  thirty  years,  on  the 
bllowing  day  the  primate  seconded,  in  a  letter  to 
he    Duke    of  Newcastle,    Lord    Carteret's  recom- 
:iiendation  of  a  successor.     "  On  this  occasion  I  find  Rocommendatjon 
;he  lord  lieutenant  recommends  his  first  chaplain, 
h\   Burscough,   to    succeed  in  that  see.     As   Dr. 
kir&cough  is  of  some  standing,  and  has  supported  a 

^^  Boulter's  Letters^  i.,  p..  19. 
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Principle  of  ap- 
•Dointnient  to 
high  offices. 


Political  quiilifi- 
ca,tionsfor  pjc- 
fcimeiit. 


Charactf-r  of  Ei- 
slioi)  Burscoiigh. 


Teiy  good  character,  and  is  well  aftected  to  liis 
Majesty  and  liis  family,  and  I  am  assured  he  will  con- 
stantly concur  with  me  in  supporting  his  Majesty's 
interest  here,  I  make  bold  likewise  to  recommend 
him  to  your  Grace,  for  his  jNIajesty's  favour  for 
the  said  bishoprick-'." 

The  foregoing  cases,  all  of  which  occurred  within 
four  months  of  each  other,  and  within  six  of  Arch- 
bishop Boulter's  elevation  to  the  primacy,  are  men- 
tioned here  in  exemplification  of  the  principle  by 
which  appointments  to  high  offices  in  Church  and 
State  were  avowedly  regulated.  With  respect, 
indeed,  to  appointments  in  the  Church,  with  Mhicli 
our  subject  chiefly  connects  us,  it  can  hardly  be 
supj^osed,  but  that  regard  was  had  to  the  professional 
qualities  of  the  persons  advanced  to  its  stations  of 
dignity,  emohnnent,  and  trust :  the  rather,  becaui^e 
in  the  jjerforinance  of  his  own  pastoral  duties,  as  a 
parochial  clergyman,  he  is  related  to  have  been 
distinguished  for  his  zeal ;  and  to  have  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  high  office,  when  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
with  the  most  unremittiiig  attention".  But  it  is 
remarkable,  and  it  is  calculated  to  excite  a  senti- 
ment of  dissati.sfaction  and  disapprobation,  on  perusal 
of  the  primate's  letters,  that  very  little  is,  in  fact, 
said  of  the  religious,  the  moral,  the  theological,  the 
literary  characters  of  those,  who  are  ])ut  forward  for 
supi)lying  vacancies  in  the  episco];ate,  and  that  their 
recommendations  rest  in  a  prominent  degree  on 
political  and  secular  considerations. 

No  question  is  hereby  intended  to  be  intimated 
as  to  the  fitness  of  Dr.  Bursccugh's  appointment ;  for 
he  is  recorded,  in  the  Historjj  of  Liincrich,  in  ^^hie}l 

"   Borr,T!:R's  Leuer^,  i.,  p.  21. 

''  STi;wAin:'t5  Hlston/  of  Annoy:h,  ])]\  i^:"),  iiM.;. 
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see  he  sate  for  tliirty  years,  as  a  good  preacher,  and 
a  man  of  great  learning,  piety,  and  candour.  In  Uvo 
letters,  of  May  tlie  27th  and  June  the  5th,  Bishop 
Downes  sj)eak8  of  his  nomination  having  been 
ij)provcd  of  by  the  |king,  and  of  Mr.  Cotterel  having 
been  app/ointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  deanery  of 
Lismore ;  and  he  adds,  ''Our  brother  of  Dublin," 
meaning,  of  course.  Archbishop  King,  "  does  not 
like  the  disposal  of  preferments  without  him ;  but 
Lord  Carteret  will  go  on  as  he  thinks  fit'"."  Bishop 
Burscough's  letters-patent  were  dated  June  25  ;  and 
he  was  consecrated  by  the  primate,  with  assistant 
bishops,  in  the  ensuing  Jul}-.  His  deanery  of  Lis- 
more  was  conferred  on  ]\Ir.  Alcock ;  the  death  of 
the  dean  of  Raplioe  having  vacated  that  more  valu- 
able deanery  for  Mr.  Cotterel,  whom  Bishop  Downes 
represents  as  "a  young  but  very  ingenious  and  good- 
natured  man";  and  my  best  brother  and  friend," 
he  adds  to  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  ''  will  not  like  him 
the  worse,  if  he  thinks  him  my  friend,  or  me  his; 
who  am  always,  your  Lordship's  most  affect ionately, 
H.  Meath."  ' 

In  justice,  however,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dablin,  ^j:^'^\^i«^i'>p 

•^  '  '  i  '     Kings  sent: 

as  well  as  from  respect  to  historical  truth,  let  his  nients  on  church 
own   views   with  res])ect   to    Church   ]}atronage,  in 
connection  with  these  occurrences,  be  cited  from  his 
unpublished    letters    in     IMr.    Bryan's    '^  Transcript 
Book." 

In  a  letter  to  Samuel  JMolyneux,  Esq.,  of  No- 
vember 24,  1724,  giving  an  account  of  Lord  Car- 
teret's "  noble  entertainment  at  the  college"  on  his 
arrival,  the  archbishop  says : 

"  I  find  he  has  three  chaplains  from  Oxford  ;  these  must 
.^t  be  provided  for:    and  I  took  the  liberty   to  tell  liis 
"'^  iS'iciiouox,  ii..  p.  go;.  '^  Ibid.,  p.  607. 


King's  senti- 
ments on  C 
patronage. 


Letter  to  Mr. 
INIolyneux,  Nov. 
24,  1724. 
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Letter  to  Bishop 
of  Cork,  Dec.  12, 
1724. 


Little  encourage- 
ment for  the 
clergy. 


Curates  unpro- 
vided for. 


Excellency,  that  it  was  an  even  lay,  if  three  good  benefices 
fell  in  one  governour's  time.  You'll  perceive  by  this, 
what  encouragement  our  university  is  like  to  have.  Nor 
are  we  like  to  be  better  helped  by  our  bishops ;  for  most 
bring  with  them  chaplains  and  dependents  enough  to  en- 
gross all  their  fav^ours.'' 

On  the  12th  of  December,  the  same  year,  the 
archbishop  writes  thus  to  the  Bishop  of  Cork : 

"  Mrs.  Blair  was  with  me,  and  I  presented  a  petition  in 
her  husband's  favour,  that  he  might  have  Ronglorran,  of 
which  he  has  served  the  cure.  I  could  obtain  no  promise 
from  his  Excellency,  for  I  believe  all  that  Dean  Francis 
had  is  little  enough,  in  his  opinion,  for  his  first  chaplain.  Dr. 
Burscough ;  so  that  I  do  not  see  any  hope  for  him,  except 
your  Lordship  could  take  some  care  of  him,  of  which  your 
extraordinary  kindness  gives  him  some  prospect.  It  is  a 
miserable  thing,  to  see  men  who  have  spent  their  strength 
and  youth  in  serving  the  Church  successfully,  left  destitute 
in  their  old  age,  and  others,  who  never  served  a  cure,  have 
heaps  of  benefices  thrown  upon  them.  But  this  is  the  way 
of  the  world  ;  the  more  the  pity.  "'Tis  a  grief  to  me  to 
consider,  that  I  have  above  forty  curates  in  my  diocese, 
most  of  them  worthy  men,  and  some  that  have  served  near 
twenty  years,  and  I  not  able  to  give  or  procure  them  a 
vicarage.  If  your  Lordship  could  any  way  assist  Mr. 
Blair,  I  should  think  it  an  act  of  charity,  and  an  obligation 
on  me." 

And  in  a  letter  of  the  following  May,  1725,  he 
thus  describes  his  condition  : 

"  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me,  to  observe  several  young 
men,  who  might  pretend  to  another  way  of  living,  offer 
themselves  to  the  service  of  the  altar,  especially  when  there 
is  so  little  encouragement  for  those  of  this  kingdom  to  apply, 
themselves  that  way ;  but  I  hope  the  case  will  not  always 
be  so.  As  to  my  ov/n  case,  I  have  a  good  number  of  clergy- 
men employed  in  ray  diocese,  but  most  of  them  curates,  at 
SOL  or  40/.  per  annum ;  the  good  benefices  are  generally  in 
the  gift  of  the   crown,  or   other   patrons ;  insomuch   that 
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there  are  not  seven  in  my  dis)30sal  worth  100/.  per  annum ; 
nevertheless,  I  have  by  one  means  or  other  helped  forward 
a  very  great  many  deserving  men,  and  hope  it  may  yet  bo 
in  my  power  to  help  others." 

Surely  such  sentiments  as  these  reflect  no  dis- 
credit on  the  archbishop  who  entertained  them  :  and 
if  in  his  anxiety  to  promote  the  interests  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  officially  connected,  and  whose 
merits  he  was  well  capable  of  appreciating,  he 
exerted  such  influence  as  he  may  have  possessed 
with  the  government,  his  conduct  was  entitled,  not 
merely  to  forbearance  and  indulgence,  but  to  respect 
and  honourable  commendation. 

It  was  with  evident  allusion  to  these  preferments  Letter  from  Dean 

^  Swift  to  lord 

to  the  bishoprick  of  Limerick  and  the  deanery  of  lieutenant,  juiy 
-^  •'3, 1725. 

Raphoe,  that  Dean  Swift   addressed  the    following 
letter  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  July  the  3rd,  1725  '  V 

:'  My  Lord, 

"  I  am  obliged  to  return  your  Excellency  my  most 
humble  thanks  for  your  favour  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  because, 
when  I  recommended  him  to  you,  I  received  a  very  gra- 
cious answer;  and  yet  I  am  sensible,  that  your  chief 
motive  to  make  some  provision  for  him  was,  what  became 
a  great  and  good  person,  your  distinguishing]  him  as  a  man 
of  learning,  and  one  who  deserved  encouragement  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  diligence  and  success  in  a  most  laborious 
and  difficult  employment.^'     (That  of  a  schoolmaster.) 

'''  Since  your  Excellency  has  had  an  opportunity,  so  irish  clergy  re- 
early  in  your  government,  of  gratifying  your  English  prrragt!"^  ^'"^ 
dependents  ^by  a  bishoprick,  and  the  best  deanery  in  tho 
kingdom,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  clergy  of  Ireland  will 
have  their  share  in  your  patronage.  There  is  hardly  a 
gentleman  in  the  nation,  who  has  not  a  near  alliance  with 
some  of  that  body  ;  and  most  of  them  who  have  sons, 
usually  breed  one  of  them  to  the  Church,  although  they 

^'  Swift's  JVorh,  xi.,  p.  272. 
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Consequence  of 
bishops  from 
England. 


Appeal  to  lord 
lieutenant's  jus- 
tice and  reason. 


TRccommendation 
of  distinguished 
individuals. 


have  been  of  late  years  much  discouraged  and  discontented, 
by  seeing  strangers  to  the  country  almost  perpetually  taken 
into  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  preferments  ;  and  too  often, 
under  governours  very  different  from  your  Excellency,  the 
choice  of  persons  was  not  to  be  accounted  for  either  to 
prudence  or  justice. 

"  The  misfortune  of  having  bishops  perpetually  from 
England,  as  it  must  needs  quench  the  spirit  of  emulation 
among  us  to  excel  in  learning  and  the  study  of  divinity,  so 
it  produces  another  great  discouragement,  that  those  prelates 
usually  draw  after  them  colonies  of  sons,  nephews,  cousins, 
or  old  college  companions,  to  whom  they  bestovv  the  best 
preferments  in  their  gift:  and  thus  the  young  men,  sent 
into  the  Church  from  the  university  here,  have  no  better 
prospect  than  to  be  curates,  or  small  country  vicars,  for  life. 

''  It  Avill  become  so  excellent  a  governour  as  you,  a 
little  to  moderate  this  great  partiality;  wherein,  as  you 
will  act  with  justice  and  reason,  so  you  will  gain  the 
thanks  and  prayers  of  the  whole  nation,  and  take  away 
one  great  cause  of  universal  discontent.  For  I  believe  your 
Excellency  will  agree,  that  there  is  not  another  kingdom  in 
Europe,  where  the  natives,  even  those  descended  from  the- 
conquerors,  have  been  treated,  as  if  they  were  almost 
unqualified  for  any  employment  either  in  Church  or  State. 

"  Your  Excellency,  when  I  had  the  honour  to  attend 
you,  was  pleased  to  let  me  name  some  clergymen,  who  are 
generally  understood  by  their  brethren  to  be  the  most  dis- 
tinguished for  their  learning  and  piety.  I  remember  the 
persons  were  Dr.  Delany,  Dr.  Ward,  of  the  north,  Mr. 
Ecklin,  Mr.  Synge  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Corbet;  they  were 
named  by  me  without  any  regard  to  friendship,  having 
little  commerce  with  most  of  them,  but  only  the  universal 
character  they  bear:  this  was  the  method  I  always  took 
with  my  Lord  Oxford,  at  his  own  command,  who  was 
pleased  to  believe  that  I  would  not  be  swayed  by  any  private, 
affections,  and  confessed  I  never  deceived  him;  for  I  always 
dealt  openly  when  I  offered  anything  in  behalf  of  a  friend, 
which  was  but  seldom;  because,  in  that  case,  I  generally 
made  use  of  the  common  method  at  court,  to  solicit  by 
nnothcr. 
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''  1  .slj.ill  say  nothiiiQ-  of  tli?  30uuii;  mou  ainoiii2,'  tiie 
clergy,  of  Nvhoin  the  three  hopefullcst  arc  saiJ  to  ho  Mr. 
Stopford,  Mr.  King,  and  Mr.  Dobbs,  all  fellovys  of  the 
college,  of  whom  I  am  only  acquainted  with  the  first. 
But  these  are  not  likely  to  be  great  expectors  under  your 
Excellency's  administration,  according  to  the  usual  period 
of  governours  here. 

"  If  I  have  dealt  honestly  in  representing  such  persons 
among  the  clergy,  as  are  generally  allowed  to  have  the  most 
merit,  I  think  I  have  done  you  a  service,  and  am  sure  I 
have  made  you  a  great  con^plimeiit,  by  distinguishing  you 
from  most  great  men  I  have  known  these  thirty  years  past ; 
whom  I  have  always  observed  to  act,  as  if  they  never 
received  a  true  character,  nor  had  any  value  for  the  best  ; 
and  consequently  dispensed  their  favours  without  the  least 
regard  to  abilities  or  virtue.  And  this  defect  I  have  often 
found  among  those  from  whom  I  least  expected  it. 

'■  That  your  Excellency  may  long  live  a  blessing  and 
ornament  to  your  country,  by  pursuing,  as  you  have  hitherto 
done,  the  steps  of  honour  and  virtue,  is  the  most  earnest 
w.ish  and  jjrayer  of, 

'•  My  Lord, 

''  Your  h^xcellency's  most  obe:lient,  and 

most  humlde  servant, 

"  JoN.  Swift," 
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Section  X. 

Primate  Boulters  Services  for  the  Church.  Circular  letter 
to  his  Clergy.  Subscription  proposed.  Its  success.  Rules 
for  First-Fruits:  their  disposal.  Irregularity  about 
Commendams.  Archbishop  King's  sentiments  about  them. 
Case  stated  by  Frimate  Boulter.  Exil  of  Pluralities. 
Holding  of  a  Benefice  by  a  Felloiv  of  the  College.  Case 
of  Dr.  Delany.  Primate's  Visitation  and  Charge. 
Character  and  Contents  of  it.  Parliament  of  1725. 
Collision  between  the  Crovernours  of  the  Church.  Case 
of  a  Clergyman  named  Poicer.  Letters  from  Arch- 
bishop King  on  Government  Patronage.  Visit  of  Dean 
Swift  to  England.  His  interview  icith  Sir  Ttohert 
Walpole. 

PiimatcBouiter's  Primate  Boulter  lias  left  a  name,  whicli  is  lionoured, 

services  for  the 

Church.  and  deserving  to  be  bad  in  perpetual  bonour,  for  tbe 

benefit  wbicb  be  bestowed  on  tbe  Irisb  Cburcb  by 
tbe  bestowal  of  bis  property  for  its  improvement. 
Tbis  object  very  early  occupied  bis  tbougbts;  and 
was  expressed  in  a  circular  letter  to  bis  suffragan 
bisbops  witbin  a  few  weeks  of  bis  elevation'. 

Circular  letter  to    "My  Lord,  DubUn,  Dec.  24,  1724 

hissuffragans.  ^^^  j  .^^^^  ^.^^.^  deslrous  to  servG  the  Church,  to 

which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  me,  I  have,  since  my  arri- 
val, been  inquiring  into  the  wants  of  the  clergy  here,  and 
the  produce  of  the  fund  given  to  supply  those  wants.  And 
finding  that  the  fund  will  probably  raise  but  300/.  per 
annum  comniunibus  annisy  and  that  this  scanty  fund  is 
about  1500/.  in  debt;  I  have  been  talking  with  my 
brethren,  the  bishops,  about  encouraging  a  subscription- 
among  them  and  the  inferior  clergy,  to  bring  the  fund  out 
of  debt,  and  make  a  small  beginning  of  a  larger  supply  to 
the  wants   of  the  Church;    in  hopes  that  we  may,  after 

'  Boulter's  Letters^  i.,  p.  4. 
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having  done  somewhat   ourselves,    with   the  better   grace 
apply  to  the  laity  for  their  assistance. 

"  And  the  proposal  at  last  agreed  upon  hy  the  Arch-  subscription 
bishop  of  Dublin,  the  Bishops  of  Meath,  Dromore,  Elphin, 
Clonfert,  and  myself,  to  be  communicated  to  our  brethren, 
the  bishops,  and,  if  approved  by  them,  to  be  by  them 
recommended  to  the  inferior  clergy  in  their  respective  dio- 
ceses, for  their  concurrence,  is  this:  That  every  archbishop 
and  bishop  would  be  pleased  to  subscribe,  at  the  rate  of  2 
per  cent,  per  annum,  for  three  years,  out  of  his  yearly 
income,  to  be  rated  by  himself,  deductis  oneribus;  and,  in 
like  manner,  and  for  the  same  term,  that  every  clergyman, 
possessed  of  above  100/.  per  annum,  subscribe  at  the  rate  of 
1  per  cent.  And  that  every  clergyman,  possessed  of  pre- 
ferment from  50/.  to  J  00/.  per  annum,  subscribe  ten  shil- 
lings. Any  one,  notwithstanding,  to  be  at  liberty  to  sub- 
scribe a  larger  proportion  if  he  thinks  fit. 

"  This  is  designed  to  be  employed  in  aid  of  the  fund  of  its  application. 
first-fruits:  the  money  so  gathered  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Coghill;  and  to  be  laid  out  in  purchasing  glebes  or 
impropriations,  as  the  bishops  shall  direct.  Several  of  the 
clergy,  who  have  been  talked  with  here,  have  expressed  a 
readiness  to  come  into  the  design,  if  the  bishops  would 
subscribe  a  double  portion  of  what  the  clergy  w^ere  desired 
to  subscribe  on  this  occasion.  The  whole  is  desired 
to  be  entirely  voluntary.  I  have  reason  to  believe  the 
Archbishops  of  Cashel  and  Tuam  will  cheerfully  come  into 
this  design. 

"  I  doubt  not  of  your  Lordship's  readiness  to  concur 
with  anything  that  maybe  of  service  to  religion;  but  I 
must  desire  your  opinion  concerning  this  proposal,  as  being 
satisfied  you  are  a  better  judge  of  Avhat  may  be  done  in 
prudence  to  advance  the  worship  of  God  and  the  Protestant 
religion  in  this  nation,  than  myself,  who  am  so  newdy 
arrived  here. 

"  I  am,  my  Lord, 
"  Your  Lordship's  very  affectionate  brother, 
and  humble  servant, 

"Hu.  Armagh." 
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Success  of /ippe.a.  To  wliat  oxtcTit  tliis  apj)cal  was  successful  does 
not  appear.  In  a  letter,  indeed,  of  IMay  22,  1725,  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  primate  says,  "  I 
thank  your  Grace  for  your  kind  prayers,  and  hope  I 
shall  always  make  it  my  endeavour  to  promote  the 
good  of  this  Church,  though  I  fear  I  shall  not 
always  meet  with  that  ready  concurrence  I  could 
wish  for  here'/'  And  in  explanation  of  this  the 
editor  has  appended  a  note,  that  his  Grace's  scheme 
recommended  in  his  third  letter  had  then  failed. 
But  this  is  certainly  a  mistake.  For,  although  this 
collection  of  the  primate's  letters  contains  no  further 
information  of  the  scheme,  in  the  epistolatory  corre- 
spondence of  Bishop  Nicholson  are  two  letters,  one 
from  Bishop  Downes,  tlie  other  from  Archbishop 
Boulter,  to  Bishop  Nicholson,  of  dates  later  than 
that  quoted  above,  namely,  on  the  27th  of  May, 
1725,  and  tlie  14th  of  June,  172G,  which  prove  that 
the  scheme  was  at  those  times  in  ])rogress. 

Letter  from  Au  oxtract  from  the  letter  of  Bishop  Downes  to 

Tlishop  Downes  to  ,  ^ 

Bishop Nichoi>    Bishop  Nicholson  is  as  follows': 

son.  ■•- 

''Diihlhu  M(ui21,  1725. 
*'  Dear,  very  dear  Brother, 

'•  Yoiu*  kind  letter  met  me  at  this  place,  just  upon 
my  return  from  my  visitation  at  Trivn,  where  nothing 
happened  wortliy  of  notice;  only  my  clergy,  who  were  I 
generally  averse  to  a  strict  ecclesiastical  cess,  according  to 
the  valne  of  their  livings,  seemed  very  willing  to  come  into  I 
a  voluntary  subscription,  which  they  did  believe  would  raise | 
more  money  than  the  other/' 

Letter  of  the  This   was  iu   1725:    the   subjoined    carries    the  I 

primate,  June  14,  *f 

1726  subject  forward  into  the  following  year,  being  the| 

primate's  account  of  the  prospect  which  he  then  had| 
of  success : 

-  BorLTEu'rs  Letters,  i.,  p.  2."*.  ^  Niciiolsox,  ii.,  p.  GOi\ 
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My  Lord,  June  14,  1726. 

"  I  have  received  your  Lordship's  of  the  20th  past, 
and  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  met  with  so  good  success  at 
your  visitation,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  discourage- 
ments you  apprehended,  your  clergy  came  in  so  cheerfully  to 
the  design  of  augmenting  poor  livings.  The  Bishop  of 
Meath  is  just  returned  from  his  visitation,  and  reports,  that 
his  clergy  have  actually  subscribed  93/.;  and,  I  find  it  is 
thought,  the  absent  clergy  may  make  it  up  1 10/.  A  clergy- 
man of  the  diocese  of  Raplioe  was  with  me  this  day,  and 
tells  me  the  clergy  of  that  diocese  are  universally  disposed 
to  contribute  to  this  good  design.  So  that,  from  what  is 
already  done  or  doing,  I  have  great  hopes  that  my  province 
will  set  a  good  example.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  that 
our  brother  of  Clogher,  notwithstanding  his  rash  declara- 
tion at  the  board,  is  promoting  the  subscription.""' 

Beyond  this  no  further  progress  is  stated,  so  that 
it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  from  want  of 
universal  co-operation  in  the  province  of  Armagh, 
nd  perhaps  from  a  backwardness  in  the  other 
rovinces,  the  primate's  good  purposes  w^ere  de- 
bated. 

In  the  year  1725  several  rules  were  laid  down  Ruiesforthe 

/  ^  ^  fund,  1726. 

for  regulating  the  disposal  of  the  fund  of  first-fruits : 
ind  alterations  were  subsequently  made,  the  3rd  of 

'ay,  1728,  at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees,  of  whom 
fhere  were  present  the  lord  primate,  the  three  other 

letropolitans,  thirteen  bishops,  and  six  other  mem- 
)ers;  and  who  then  agreed  upon  what,  for  a  long 
succession  of  years,  formed  the  standing  orders  of 
the  Board.  They  are  recited  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  1780,  under  the  title  of  "Valor  Benefi-  statement  of  its 

T^      1      .  TT  1  •  in-  disposal  in  1780. 

norum  Ecclesiasticorum  in  Hibernia :  or,  the  First- 
'ruits  of  all  Ecclesiastical  Benefices  in  the  Kingdom 
►f  Ireland,  as  taxed  in  the  King's  Books :  with  an 
*  NiCHOLSOxX,  ii.,  p.  611. 
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Account  showing  how  this  Royal  Fund,  vested  in 
Trustees,  hath  hitherto  been  disposed  of."  In  the 
preface  of  the  publisher  to  the  reader  it  is  stated, 
that,  "  for  the  further  encouragement  of  the  original 
pious  design,  the  bishops  in  1726,  finding  the  money 
arising  from  the  fund  insuifficient  to  answer  the 
necessities  of  the  Church,  had  very  liberally  aug- 
mented the  same  out  of  their  private  bounty  by 
subscriptions,  which  was  also  much  increased  by 
the  generous  contributions  of  the  clergy."  Thisi 
should  seem  to  have  reference  to  the  contributions 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  correspondence.  An 
account  is  also  given  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
trustees  in  purchasing  glebes  and  impropriate  tithes,] 
and  assisting  poor  incumbents  in  the  building  oi 
houses :  whence  it  appears  that,  to  the  date  of  that 
publication,  there  had  been  sixteen  glebes  purchasec 
at  the  cost  of  3543/.  2^.  7^.,  and  tythes  for  fourteei:^ 
incumbents,  for  5855/.  13^.  Gd.,  and  assistance  given 
for  the  building  of  forty-five  glebe  houses,  by  gifts 
of  4080/. 

Irregularity  Sooii    after    the    primate's    arrival,    there   wa^ 

about  commen-  ^  ' 

dams.  brought  under  his  notice  a  strange  practice   witl 

respect  to  the  holding  of  ecclesiastical  benefices 
which  he  was  altogether  unacquainted  with  ii 
England,  and  which,  being  illegal,  he  immediately 
set  himself  to  correct.  For  an  incumbent  to  hold 
second  benefice,  the  primate's  licence,  technicallj 
called  a  faculty,  was  requisite.  But  the  late  pri 
mate.  Archbishop  Lindsay,  having  in  some  case 
refused  to  grant  a  faculty,  a  stratagem  was  devise] 
for  attaining  the  same  end.  Accordingly  a  fiat  wi 
executed  under  the  lord  lieutenant's  warrant,  coi 
taining  his  Majesty's  grant  and  donation  of  a  seconl 
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or  third  benefice,  or  even  more,  to  be  holden  in 
commendam  by  an  incumbent,  together  with  such 
other  benefice  or  benefices  as  he  previously  held, 
and  to  be  entered  into  without  institution,  induction, 
installation,  or  other  solemnity. 

An  allusion  to  this  case  occurs  in  a  letter  of  the  Arciibishop 

King's  opinion  oi 

Archbishop  of  Dublin,  April  the  10th,  1722,  where  the  hreguiaxity. 

it  is  condemned  in   terms   of    strong  reprobation : 

You  proposed,"  he  observes  to  Dr.  Coghill,  ''  when 

lere  last  night,  that  those  who  have  got  commends 

should  resign  them,  and  take  presentations,   if  my 

ord  primate  would  grant  them  faculties ;  and  that 

j^ou  believed  they  might  be  prevailed  on  to  take  that 

course.     I  look  on  those  commendams  to  be  so  mis- 

hievous,  so  irregular,  and,  in  truth,  contrary  to  law, 

hat  I  should  look  on   any  expedient,  that    would 

ffectually  discourage  and  prevent  them,  ought  to  be 

mbraced,  and,  I  am  of  opinion,  what  you  propose 

vould  do  it;   and,   if  you  can  bring  it   to  that,  I 

oubt  not  but  I  shall  prevail  to  let  Mr.  Whalley's 

acuity  pass." 

Whether,  however,  from  disinclination  in   Pri- 

nate  Lindsay  to  take  the  steps  necessary  for  abolish- 

ig  the  evil,  or  from  the  inactivity  incidental  to   his 

icreasing  years  and  infirmities,  or  from  whatever 

ause,  no  remedy  was  applied  to  the  evil.     From  the 

regoing  extract,  it  suflficiently  appears  what  were 

rchbishop  King's  sentiments  on  the  subject,   and 

'hat  would  have  been  his  course,  had  he  been  in  a 

ation    to    call    for  or    warrant    his   interposition. 

fuch,    however,    was   not    his     station,    so    that  it  Means  for  cor- 
recting it. 

jmained  for  the  new  primate  to  apply  a  corrective 
the  irregularity,  and  he  was  prompt  in  making 
le  application. 

"I  have  enquired,"  observes  the  primate,  in  reporting  Letter  from 

2  F  2 
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primate  to  Arch- 
bishop of  Canter- 
bury, May  22, 
1725. 


this  case  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  May  22,  1725, 
"  whether  there  is  any  act  of  parliament  here  that  gives  the 
crown  any  such  power,  and  I  am  assured  there  is  none ;  so 
that  I  think  it  stands  on  the  same  bottom  as  a  bishop  taking 
a  commendam  after  consecration.  I  have  discoursed  with 
my  lord  lieutenant  of  the  illegality,  as  I  conceive  it,  of  this 
practice,  and  of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  it,  since  I 
can  apprehend  it  no  other  than  the  sequestration  of  a  bene- 
fice, granted  by  lay  powers,  without  being  accountable  for 
the  profits  received,  and  without  being  charged  with  the 
cure  of  souls  ;  and  I  do  not  see  but,  in  time,  they  may  pro- 1 
ceed  to  make  such  grants  of  benefices  to  laymen.  I  told 
his  Excellency,  if  he  pleased  to  give  the  several  persons 
concerned  in  these  extraordinary  grants,  which  are,  as  far 
as  I  can  learn,  about  half-a-dozen,  legal  grants  of  the  same 
preferments  they  now  possess,  I  will  readily  grant  them| 
faculties  for  the  holding  them,  that  things  may  be  brought 
into  the  legal  way,  and  farther  abuses  may  be  prevented. 
His  Excellency  seemed  very  much  surprised  at  this  metho( 
of  granting  commendams  to  presbyters,  and  is  very  read; 
to  put  this  affair  into  the  right  channel.  But,  before 
proceed  any  further  in  this  matter,  I  shall  be  obliged  t( 
your  Grace  for  your  opinion,  whether  what  has  been  alreadj 
done  is  legal,  that  I  may  occasion  no  needless  disturbance 
here ;  and  I  am  sure  your  Grace's  opinion  of  this  matte^ 
will  thoroughly  satisfy  his  Excellency\" 


No  further  mention  of  this  case  occurs,  so  thai 
it  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  settled  in  thJ 
manner  proposed  by  the  primate,  and  approved  bj 
the  lord  lieutenant.  But  although  this  expedienj 
may  have  corrected  the  irregularity  of  the  pre 
Eva  of  pluralities,  coediug,  it  must  have  left  the  evil  of  pluralities 

it  was.  In  the  fiat,  a  copy  of  which  was  transmittej 
in  the  foregoing  letter,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  th 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  the  better  understandini 
of  the  nature  of  this  new  tenure,  an  individual  clerl 


'  Boulter's  Letters,  i.,  p.  24. 
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was  empowered  to  hold  a  deanery,  tlien  void, 
togetlier  with  a  prebend,  a  rectory  and  vicarage,  an 
entire  rectory,  and  another  vicarage. 

In   the  course  of   the   same   year,  but   a   few  Howingofa 

*'  ^  benefice  by  a 

months  later,  the  primate  saw  cause  to  interfere  for  feiiowoftue 

■*■  college. 

preventing  another  irregularity  with  respect  to  the 
holding  of  a  benefice,  in  the  case  of  a  fellow  of  the 
college.  Dr.  Delany,  one  of  the  senior  fellows, 
derived  from  his  fellowship  and  pupils  an  income, 
supposed  to  be  600/.  or  700/.  a  year.  The  chapter 
of  Christ  Church  were  desirous  of  giving  him  a 
parish  in  the  city,  then  vacant,  and  of  which  they 
were  the  patrons.  But  without  a  royal  dispensation 
he  could  not  keep  his  fellowship  with  this  new 
living.  And  the  primate,  in  consequence,  requested 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  that  any  application  which 
should  be  made  for  such  dispensation  might  not  be 
2f  ranted. 

"  Dr.  Delany,"  says  the  primate,  in  a  letter  of 
October  12',  "  is  a  great  tory,  and  has  a  great  influ-* 
ence  in  these  parts ;  and  it  were  to  be  wished,  for 
his  Majesty's  service,  that  he  might  be  tempted  by 
some  good  country  living  to  quit  the  college ;  but,  if 
he  has  St.  John's,  with  his  fellowship,  there  can  be  case  of  Dr. 

^  '  Delany. 

no  hopes  of  his  removal."  But  another  and  a  better 
reason  was  assigned  in  a  subsequent  letter,  of  the 
11th  of  November^:  "As  to  Dr.  Delany's  affair, 
when  I  was  in  England,  and  belonged  to  the  uni- 
versity, I  was  always  against  persons  holding  any 
tolerable  preferments  with  their  fellowships,  as  being 
a  hindrance  to  succession  in  colleges,  and  excluding 
some  or  other,  that  may  want  that  help  in  their 
education,   from   getting   upon  a  foundation ;    and 
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crown. 


Primate's  suc- 
cessful oppo- 
sition. 


though  a  power  is  reserved  to  the  crown  to  dispense 
with  the  statutes  of  the  college  here,  yet  I  woukl 
hope  it  will  not  be  done  merely  for  being  asked  for, 
where  there  is  not  some  very  good  motive  beside." 

Meanwhile,  a  petition  had  been  presented  to  the 
crown,  in  terms  which  were  calculated  to  convey  an 
erroneous  apprehension  of  the  kind  of  preferment 
for  which  the  dispensation  was  sought.  Such,  at 
least,  was  the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  primate :  "  By 
his  petition,  I  perceive  your  Grace  might  apprehend, 
that  it  was  only  a  dignity,  of  the  nature  of  a  sine- 
cure, that  he  desired  to  hold  with  his  fellowship,  as 
is  the  case  of  prebends  in  England ;  but  this  pre- 
bend, as  most  other  dignities  here,  has  a  parish,  with 
cure  of  souls  annexed  to  it  I" 

The  petition,  however,  was  ineffectual,  and  the 
primate  succeeded  in  his  opposition.  "  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  your  Grace  and  the  other  lords 
justices,"  he  writes  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
December  8,  1725",  "for  rejecting  Dr.  Delany's 
request  for  a  faculty  to  hold  a  living  with  his  fellow- 
ship. I  can  assure  your  Grace  it  was  not  out  of  any 
ill  will  to  the  person,  that  I  opposed  it ;  but  that  his 
Majesty's  friends  here  think  it  would  be  very  much 
for  his  Majesty's  service,  if  he  were  removed  from 
the  college  to  some  other  part  of  the  kingdom, 
instead  of  having  a  living  here  in  town,  and  such  an| 
addition  to  his  fellowship,  as  may  put  him  beyond 
any  temptation,  but  that  of  a  wife,  to  quit  it.  ThisI 
was  my  reason  then,  and  still  continues  so  ;  but  I  am 
now  a  little  surprised  with  what  I  did  not  the: 
know,  that  his  application  was  not  to  be  dispensed] 
with  from  the  obligation  of  any  statute,  but  of  an 
oath  he  had  taken  never  to  hold  such  a  benefice;! 


Boulter's  Letters,  i.,  p.  45. 


Ibid.,  p.  47. 
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this,  where  there  is  not  an  express  clause  in  the 
oath,  nisi  tecum  aliter  dispematiim  fmrit,  seems  to  me 
altogether  new." 

In    the    course    of    this    summer.    Archbishop   Primate's  visita 
Boulter   held  a   diocesan  visitation,   which  he    re- 
i:)orted  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  a  letter  from 
Dublin,  of  Julys,  1725 '^ 

"  Since  I  had  the  honour  of  your  Grace'^s  of  June  29,  I  And  charge, 
have  been  employed  on  a  visitation  of  my  diocese,  where  I 
have,  by  my  charge  to  the  clergy,  made  the  Protestant  dis- 
senters in  those  parts  easy,  and  have,  I  hope,  given  some 
courage  to  his  Majesty's  friends.  I  met  with  all  the  civility 
I  could  desire,  both  from  the  gentry  and  clergy ;  and  as  the 
latter  desired  me  to  print  my  charge,  and  as  some  others 
think  it  may  be  of  some  service  to  the  government,  at  least 
by  giving  me  the  more  weight  among  the  well-affected, 
when  they  see  my  sentiments  in  print,  I  have  thoughts  of 
speedily  putting  it  to  the  press." 

The  charge  was  accordingly  printed,  and  copies 
sent  to  Lord  Townshend,  with  a  request  that  one 
might  be  presented,  with  the  author's  niost  humble 
duty,  to  Prince  Frederick,  grandson  of  the  king,  and 
eldest  son  of  George,  at  that  time  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  afterwards  George  the  Second ;  to  whom  it 
las  been  before  mentioned  that  he  had  been  |pre- 
ceptor. 

It  is  a  sensible  pastoral  address,  but  contains  no  character  of  it, 
remarks  particularly  striking.  He  speaks  of  the 
liscourao'ino'  situation  that  he  should  feel  under  the 
ilisadvantage  of  his  being  a  stranger  in  Ireland,  "  if 
le  could  not  at  the  same  time  observe,  that  he  is 
iescended  from  the  same  blood,  from  whence  most 
3f  his  clergy  or  their  progenitors  were  sprung ;  that 
le  is  here  under  the  government  of  the  same  prince, 
^"  Boulter's  Letters^  i.,  p.  28. 
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and,  as  to  the  main,  of  the  same  laws,  as  he  was 
before ;  that  he  is  come  to  a  Church  professing  the 
same  faith,  enjoying  the  same  institutions,  and  exer- 
cising the  same  discipline  with  that  which  he  had 
left ;  that  we  have,"  said  he,  "  the  same  common 
interest,  and  the  same  common  enemies  to  our  happy 
establishment,  both  in  Church  and  State,  with  our 
fellow-subjects  on  the  other  side  of  the  water ;  and 
that  our  safety  is  so  interwoven  with  theirs,  that  no 
ruin  can  overtake  them,  which  will  not  equally 
involve  us,  nor  can  we  be  finally  ruined  without 
drawing  them  into  the  same  common  destruction." 

Professing  then,  "  that  the  time  he  had  spent  in 
this  nation  had  been  too  little  for  him  to  .come  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  particular  wants  of  his  diocese,  and 
the  consideration  of  the  most  proper  remedies  to  be 
applied  to  them,"  he  contents  himself  with  a  general 
admonition  on  the  common  duties  of  clergymen,  and 
the  qualifications  required  for  the  work,  concluding 
with  some  observations  on  the  behaviour  required  to 
those  who  are  without  the  Church.  Kindness  and 
gentleness,  and  the  unblameable  conversation  of  the 
clergy,  he  thinks,  will  go  a  great  way  towards 
drawing  dissenters  over  to  our  communion.  And 
he  particularly  recommends  to  the  clergy,  by  the 
like  means  practised  towards  the  Papists,  and  by| 
relieving  them  in  their  necessities,  to  try  to  gain  I 
their  love  and  esteem ;  "  which  if  you  can  compass, 
it  will  be  no  hard  matter  gradually  to  obtain  some| 
w^eight  and  authority  with  them." 

*'  I  do  not  know  enough  of  the  case,  to  lay  any  parti 
cular  blame  on  you  or  others  :  but  I  cannot  but  esteem  it  a  I 
reproach   to  the   Protestants  of  this   country,  that   so  few 
converts   have   been    made   from   Poper}^    in   the   several 
seasons  of  settled  peace  this  nation  has  from  time  to  time 
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enjoyed.  But  it  will  be  still  a  greater  shame  to  us,  if  any 
descended  from  Protestant  parents  either  go  over  to  Popery, 
or,  though  they  keep  out  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  as 
ignorant  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  as  the  members  of  that 
Church  generally  are. 

"  I  must  therefore  desire  of  you,  my  brethren,  that  you  Ministerial  dm- 
would  be  diligent,  by  your  preaching  and  other  ways,  in 
instructing  your  flocks  in  the  principles  and  duties  of  our 
holy  religion ;  and  that  you  would  direct  and  encourage 
them  to  read  pious  and  useful  books  at  home,  for  their 
greater  growth  in  Christian  knowledge ;  and  that  you  would 
carefully  catechise  the  children  and  youth  under  you,  clearly 
and  familiarly  explaining  to  them  the  articles  of  our  faith. 
And  I  must  recommend  to  you,  that  when  you  have  laid 
open  and  confirmed  to  them  any  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
you  would,  if  the  matter  admits  of  it,  show  them  how  those 
truths  have  been  corrupted  or  enervated  by  the  Papists." 

A  brief  allusion  to  the  necessity  of  loyalty  to  his 
Majesty  and  his  royal  family  is  added : 

"And  all  of  you,  who  retain  any  sense  of  religion,  Loyalty  to  the 
cannot  but  know,  you  have  bound  yourselves  with  the  most 
sacred  ties  to  his  royal  family,  exclusive  of  all  pretenders  to 
the  crown,  by  the  oaths  you  have  taken.  So  that  I  think 
it  superfluous,  where  the  obligations  you  lie  under  are  of 
the  greatest  weight  possible,  to  acquaint  you,  that  affection 
to  his  Majesty  is  a  necessary  qualification  in  all  those  who 
expect  any  countenance  and  favour  from  me." 

The  unusual  occurrence  at  that  period  of  an 
episcopal,  at  least  an  archiepiscopal,  charge  from  a 
prelate  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  the  station  of  the 
individual  at  the  head  of  that  Church,  and  the  reli- 
gious circumstances  of  the  country,  have  induced 
me  to  dwell  on  this  composition  longer  than  its 
intrinsick  value  may  seem  to  require.  For,  in  fact, 
it  is  not  characterised  by  any  peculiar  excellence  of 
remark,  or  strength  or  elegance  of  style  ;  and  it  fails 
altogether  of  gratifying  curiosity  by  any  intelligence 
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concerning'  the  state  of  religion  in  the  kingdom,  the 
province,  or  the  diocese. 

^^p^arjiament,  In  September,  1725,  the  parliament  assembled, 

but  there  was  not  anything  particular  in  the  bills, 
especially  relating  to  the  Church,  as  Primate  Boulter 
informed  tlie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  observing 
that,  if  there  had  been,  he  should  have  given  his 
Grace  advice  of  if.  The  meeting,  however,  gave 
occasion  for  a  collision  between  the  chief  governours 
of  the  Church,  on  account    of  an    address    to  his 

Collision  between  Majcsty  upou  thc  lord  lieutenant's  speech.     On  the 

the  governours  u         ^        x  l 

of  the  Church,  appoiutmout  of  his  Excellency,  the  address  was 
moved  by  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh ;  and  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  supported  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  The 
amendment  consisted  of  the  introduction  of  two 
words,    which    Archbishop    Boulter   resisted,    as    a 

^'Soufremark"'  I'^fl^ction  ou  the  ministry :  he  expresses  himself  also 

as  "  sensible  that  one  thing,  which  in  part  disposed 

some   to   be   peevish,   was   the  seeing   an  English 

primate   there'":"  a    censure,    which   the    editor  of  I 

his  letters  observes  must  be  invidious,  as  most  of  | 

the  primates  of  Ireland,  since  the  Reformation,  had 

been  from  England.     In  the  end,  the  amendment,! 

having  been  at  first  carried,  was  subsequently  left 

out  of  the  address,  after  a  long  debate,  which  ter-| 

minated  in  a  division  of  twenty-one  against  twelve. 

The  struggle  was  considered  by  Archbishop  Boulter  | 

as  a  fair  trial  of  strength  between  the  parties;  and  I 

in  agreement  with  that  was  an  observation  of  DeanI 

Swift,  in  a  letter  of  the  ensuing  November,  that  "  thai 

primate  and  the  Earl  of  Cavan  governed  the  House  | 

of  Lords '^"     He   at  the  same  time  alludes  to  an 

^^  Boulter's  Letters,  i.,  p.  48.  ^^  ^j^j^^  p  37^ 

^'  Swift's  Worls,  xl,  p.  312. 
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attack  made  in  the  castle  on  the  primate  by  the 
Archbisliop  of  Dublin,  for  preferring  an  improper 
person  to  a  good  living.  His  allusion,  which  is  ob- 
scure, is  conveyed  in  language  of  such  vulgar  scur- 
rihty,  as  to  preclude  transcription.  However,  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin's  attack  was  not  without 
foundation. 

It  seems  that,  before  the  primate  left  England,  ^'','^^^^^^'^" 
Lord  Townshend  had  recommended  to  his  care  a  ^°^®^- 
clergyman,  named  Power,  whom,  in  September, 
1725,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  providing  for,  by 
giving  him  a  living  of  about  150/.  a  year'".  That 
this  person  was  soon  discovered  to  be  unworthy  of 
such  patronage,  is  evident  from  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  him  on  the  24th  of  the  ensuing  Fe- 
bruary, by  the  primate's  secretary,  Mr.  Ambrose 
Philips:  and  the  circumstance  of  date  makes  it 
most  probable,  that  this  was  the  case  upon  which 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin's  attack  had  been  founded, 
and  w^hich,  having  been  investigated  by  the  primate, 
was  judged  deserving  of  this  expression  of  his 
Grace's  displeasure  : 

"  To  the  Reverend  Mr.  Power  ^'.  Letter  from  Am- 

^ .  ^  brose  Philips  to 

*'  Sir,  Duhlin  Feb.  24,  1726.    Mr.  Power. 

"  I  received  yours  of  the  24th  of  November,  in 
answer  to  mine  of  the  20th,  and  delivered  your  present, 
which  was  kindly  received. 

"  What  I  write  to  you  now  is  by  the  express  orders  of 
my  lord  primate,  to  inform  you  that  his  Grace  hears  from 
persons  of  credit  such  things  of  you  as  are  highly  displeasing 
to  him.  You  are  represented  as  a  person  who  have  neither 
discretion  in  your  words  and  conversation,  nor  proper  de- 
cency in  your  actions  and  conduct,  nor  a  due  regard  to  the 
offices  of  your  function ;  and  that  the  result  of  your  whole 
behaviour  has  given  such  offence  to  the  generality  of  your 

^'  Boulter's  Letters,  i.,  p.  82.  '^  Ibid.,  p.  53. 
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parishioners,  that  your  congregation  falls  off  daily  from  you. 
I  am  ordered  to  acquaint  you,  that  my  Lord  is  very  much 
troubled  to  have  so  indifferent  a  character  of  a  clergyman 
whom  he  has  promoted,  and  that  he  w^ill  not  rest  satisfied 
with  such  a  behaviour  as  brings  a  scandal  on  religion  and  a 
disrepute  on  himself. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  very  humble  servant, 

"  Ambr.  Philips.*" 


System  of  govern- 
ment patronage. 


Letter  from  Arch- 
bishop King  to 
Bishop  of  Cork, 
Dec,  1725. 


Letter  to  Mr. 
Southwell. 


The  system,  upon  which  the  government  patron- 
age was  now  disposed  of,  appears  to  have  excited 
the   apprehensions    of  the   Archbishop   of  Dublin, 
whose  influence  had  been  much  abated  by  the  late 
alterations.     "  I  am  glad,"  he  writes  to  the  Bishop 
of  Cork,   on  the  7th  of  December,  1725,  "when  1 1 
can  do  any  service  to  any  of  my  brethren  of  our 
bench,  but  more  especially  to  your  Lordship,  to  whom  I 
I  am  very  much  obliged,  more  than  to  others,  to 
whom  I  have  had  opportunity  to  do  much  greater 
services  than  I  ever  could  to  you.     I  have  had  the 
mortification  to  be  deserted  by  most  of  my  brethren, 
and  by  some  who  owed  me  the  greatest  obligations. 
I  was  not  much  concerned  on  my  own  account,  but| 
could  not  but  regret  their  making  themselves  ridicu- 
lous and  contemptible,  which  happened  to  their  griei 
and  my  vexation  ;  for  all  such  accidents  weaken  th( 
Church.     I  wish  you  had  sent  up  your  doctor's  certi- 
ficate,  or  afiftdavit,   of  your  indisi^osition ;    for   'tisi 
alleged  that  no  man  is  to  be  believed  in  his  owi 
cause.     Pray,  take  care  of  your  health  ;    for,  if 
vacancy  should  happen  at  this  time,  we  should  noj 
know  how  it  would  be  filled." 

In  a  letter,  of  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  t( 
Edward  Southwell,  Esq.,  the  system  of  patronage  h 
again  noticed  with  severe  censure,  in  several  particu- 
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lars,  of  which  I  cite  that  only  which  relates  to  eccle- 
siastical affairs.  The  case,  in  which  the  primate's 
name  is  mentioned,  probably  refers  to  the  individual 
whose  ill-advised  preferment  was  the  subject  of  the 
attack  made  by  the  archbishop  at  the  council-board, 
and  of  the  letter  of  the  primate's  secretary.  For  the 
"  Walton  blacks"  I  propose  to  substitute  "  Waltham  waiton  for  wait- 
blacks,"  a  well-known  horde  of  deer-stealers  in  Hamp- 
shire, whose  enormities  about  this  time  had  been 
such  as  to  give  occasion  for  the  statute  of  9  Geo.  I., 
c.  22,  commonly  called  "  the  black  act." 

"  I  told  you  in  my  last,"  says  Archbishop  King,  "that 
since  my  lord  lieutenant  was  nominated  to  the  government, 
about  18,000/.  annual  rent  have  been  given  in  benefices, 
employments,  and  places,  to  strangers,  and  not  500/.  to  any 
in  Ireland ;  but  I  find  I  was  mistaken  ;  for  I  find  there  have 
been  above  20,000/.  disposed  that  way,  and  I  understand 
several  have  not  yet  come  to  my  knowledge.  There  are 
several  vacancies  now  in  prospect  to  the  value  of  some 
thousands,  and  I  hear  strangers  are  already  named  for  them. 

"  The  bishops  sent  us  from  England  follow  the  same 
track  in  many  instances.  The  Bishop  of  Derry,  since  his 
translation  to  that  see,  has  given  about  2000/.  in  benefices 
to  his  English  friends  and  relations.  Lord  Primate  hath 
had  two  livings  void  since  his  translation:  one  he  has  given, 
of  about  200/.  per  annum,  to  one  of  his  Walton"  {Qi/.  Walt- 
ham?)  "blacks,  whom  he  since  ordained  priest,  and  the  other 
to  one  Mr.  Blennerhassett,  whom  they  commonly  call  an 
Hottentot ;  I  know  not  for  what  reason. 

"  I  tell  you  what  is  generally  said  and  believed.  Whe- 
ther in  all  circumstances  true  or  not,  it  showeth  the  sense 
of  the  kingdom  as  to  the  treatment  they  meet  with  from 
the  government.  The  Bishop  of  Waterford  has  not  only 
given  all  livings  of  value  in  his  gift  to  his  brothers  and  rela- 
tions, but  likewise  his  vicar-generalship  and  registry,  though 
none  of  them  reside  in  the  kingdom." 

Meanwhile,  the  political  principles  and  attach-  Letter  of  primate 

*-  *  ■''  to  Duke  of  New- 

castle. 
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ments  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  naturally  made 
him  an  object  of  observation  to  those  in  the  opposite 
party ;  so  that  we  read  without  surprise  the  intima- 
tion conveyed  by  the  primate  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
visitofDeau       castle,  iR  a  letter  of  the  10th  of  February'':  "The 

Swift  to  England.  "^ 

general  report  is,  that  Dean  Swift  designs  for  Eng- 
land in  a  little  time ;  and  we  do  not  question  his 
endeavours  to  misrepresent  his  Majesty's  friends  here, 
wherever  he  finds  an  opportunity.  But  he  is  so  well 
known,  as  well  as  the  disturbances  he  has  been  the 
fomentor  of  in  this  kingdom,  that  we  are  under  no 
fear  of  his  being  able  to  disserve  any  of  his  Majesty's 
faithful  servants,  by  anything  that  is  known  to  come 
from  him ;  but  we  could  wish  some  eye  were  had  to 
what  he  shall  be  attempting  on  your  side  of  the 
water." 

The  primate's  anticipation  turned  out  to  be  well- 
Hisinterview       foundod.     Tho  doau  souo'ht  an  interview  with  the 

with  Sir  Robert  O 

waipoie,  prime  minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  with  whom  he 

had,  in  consequence,  more  than  an  hour's  conversa- 
tion, "  with  design  of  representing  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land to  him  in  a  true  light,  not  only  without  any 
view  to  himself,  but  to  any  party  whatsoever."  What 
passed  between  them  he  related,  in  a  letter  of  April 
the  28th,  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborow,  who  had,  at  the 
dean's  request,  obtained  for  him  the  interview.  It 
contains  a  specification  of  grievances,  of  which  the 
two    following    have    particular   reference    to    the 

tHZttT"""  Church'':  "That  whereas  there  is  a  university  in 
Ireland,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  where  youth 
are  instructed  with  a  much  stricter  discipline  than 
either  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  it  lies  under  the 
greatest  discouragements,  by  filling  all  the  principal 
employments,   civil  and  ecclesiastical,  with  persons 

^^  Boultee's  Letters^  i.,  p.  51.        *^  Swift's  Worh,  xi.;  p.  82G. 
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from  England,  who  have  neither  interest,  property, 
acquaintance,  nor  alliance,  in  that  kingdom,  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  all  other  states  in  Europe,  which 
are  governed  by  viceroys,  at  least  what  hath  never 
been  used  without  the  utmost  discontents  of  the 
people :"  and  "  That  several  of  the  bishops  sent  over 
to  Ireland,  having  been  clergymen  of  obscure  condi- 
tion, and  without  other  distinction  than  that  of 
chaplains  to  the  governours,  do  frequently  invite 
over  their  old  acquaintance  or  kindred,  to  whom 
they  bestow  the  best  preferments  in  their  gift." 
"  What  part  of  these  grievances,"  he  observes,  in 
conclusion,  "  may  be  thought  proper  to  be  redressed 
by  so  wise  and  great  a  minister  as  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  he  perhaps  will  please  to  consider;  especially 
because  they  have  been  all  brought  upon  that  king- 
dom since  the  Revolution,  which,  however,  is  a 
blessing  annually  celebrated  there  with  the  greatest 
zeal  and  sincerity."  A  remarkable  position  this,  if 
understood  with  reference  to  his  complaints  con- 
cerning the  Church ;  for  certainly  the  same  prac- 
tices, whether  right  or  wrong,  with  respect  to  the 
preferment  of  English  ecclesiasticks,  had,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  prevailed  in  Ireland  long  before  the 
Revolution. 
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Section  XI. 

Primate  Boulter's  Dispute  with  Archbishop  King.  Power 
of  granting  Marriage  Faculties^  given  to  the  Primate^ 
claimed  by  the  Archbishop.  Opinions  of  Archbishop  of  \ 
Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  London.  Report  concerning 
Dean  Swiffs  appointment  to  a  Bishoprick  contradicted. 
Maide,  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  Recommended  by  Primate  and 
Archbishop  King.  His  Character.  Infirmities  and  Death 
of  Archbishop  Palliser.  Bishop  Nicholson  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel.  His  Deaths  Character^  and  Publica- 
tions. Contest  for  the  vacant  ArchbishopricJc.  Projects 
of  the  Primate.  Exertions  for  Bishop  Bolton.  Arch- 
bishop King''s  Appeal  to  Lord  Lieutenant.  Letters  of\ 
Primate  Boulter  on  the  subject.  Disposal  of  the  vacant 
Sees.  Inierrupted  by  King  Georges  Death.  Project 
concerning  Kilmore  and  Ardagh.  Dispute  beticeen\ 
Archbishop  King  and  Dean  Sivift. 

Primate  Boulter    j^  April,  1726,   Lofd  Cai'teret  went  to  Eno^land; 

a  lord  justice,  x        ^  -'  o  ^ 

April,  1726.  whereupon  tlie  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor West,  and  William  Conolly,  Esq.,  were  made 
lords  justices,  and  sworn  into  office.  In  May  the 
archbishop  found  himself  again  engaged  in  dispute 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  by  whom  he  consi- 
dered himself  very  much  aggrieved  in  some  points 
of  such  a  nature,  that  he  could  not,  without  preju-l 
dice  to  his  successors,  suffer  them  to  go  on  without 
looking  out  for  some  remedy.  He  was,  however, 
unwilling  to  take  any  step  without  the  opinion  and 
advice  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  to  thel 
measures  most  proper  to  be  taken  by  him,  or  ratherf 
by  the  crown,  which  he  thought  to  be  at  least  as| 
much  concerned  in  the  case  as  he  was.  He  accord- 
ingly laid  the  following  statement  before  Archbishopj 
Wake,  in  a  letter  of  the  21st  of  May,  1726' : 

*  Boulter's  Letters,  i.,  p.  61, 


His  dispute  with 

Archbishop 

King. 
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"The  power  the  Archbishop   of   Armagh  claims   of  LDtter to Arch- 

/  .  \  •      1    U  J     bishop  Wake, 

granting  hcences  for  marriages,  at  uncanonical  nom's  and  May  21, 1726. 
places,  is  as  follows: 

"  In  the  twenty-eighth  of  Henry  VIII.  there  was  a  sta-  Power  of  grant- 
tute  passed  here,  entitled  '  The  act  of  faculties,''  which,  for  marriages 
the  bulk  of  it,  is  only  a  recital  of  the  English  statute  of  the 
twenty-fifth  of  Henry  VIII. ,  concerning  '  peter-pence  and 
dispensations  ;*"  with  an  application  at  the  end  to  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland.  There  is,  likewise,  another  statute  past  here  the 
second  of  Elizabeth,  entitled  '  An  act  for  restoring  to  the 
crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction  over  the  estate  ecclesiastical 
and  spiritual,  and  abolishing  all  foreign  authority  repugnant 
to  the  same:"*  which  act  is  almost  verbatim  the  same  with 
the  English  statute  tenth  of  Elizabeth  of  the  same  title,  as 
to  the  general  part ;  and,  as  to  the  repealing  and  reviving 
part,  repeals  or  revives,  such  statutes  of  Phil,  and  Mary,  or 
Henry  VIII. ,  as  were  thought  proper  to  be  repealed  or 
revived.  And,  in  both  these  acts,  there  is  a  power  lodged 
in  the  crown,  to  authorize  such  person  or  persons  as  the 
crown  shall  think  proper,  to  exercise  the  several  powers 
therein  mentioned  in  this  kingdom. 

"  In  virtue  of  these  two  statutes,  which,  in  the  begin-  Lodged  in  \iie 
ning  of  the  grant,  are  mentioned  as  the  foundation  of  the  P'""^*^^- 
several  powers  therein  granted.  King  James  I.,  by  letters- 
patent  to  Christ.  Hampton,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  dated 
April  10,  anno^  regni  of  England  20,  and  of  Scotland  55^ 
did  among  other  things  grant  full  power,  authority,  and 
jurisdiction,  to  him  the  said  Christ.  Hampton,  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Archbishops  of  Armagh  for  ever,  from  time  to  time, 
and  at  all  times  requisite,  to  give,  grant,  and  dispose  of  all 
manner  of  such  licences,  dispensations,  compositions,  facul- 
ties, grants,  rescripts,  delegacies,  instruments,  and  all  other 
writings,  of  what  kind,  nature,  or  quality  soever  they  be,  as 
by  force  of  the  said  act  of  parliament  may  be  given  and 
granted,  in  the  most  large  and  ample  manner:  and  did 
likewise,  by  the  same  letters-patent,  enable  Christ.  Hampton, 
and  his  successors,  &c.,  to  appoint  a  commissary  or  commis- 
saries under  them.  In  virtue  of  these  letters-patent,  my 
predecessors  have  from  time  to  time  appointed  commissaries, 
who,   as  occasion  has   offered,  have  granted  faculties  for 
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Claimed  by 
Archbibliop  of 
Dublin. 


Clergy  encou- 
raged to  marry 
at  uncanonical 
hours. 


Archbisliop  of 
Dublin's  usurpa- 
tion. 


Opinion  sought 
of  Archbishop 
Wake  and  Bishop 
Gibson. 


marriages  at  uncanonical  hours  and  places,  which  are  here 
usually  termed  '  prerogative  licences.' 

"  The  authority  of  these  licences  never  has,  that  I  can 
learn,  been  disputed,  nor  is  it  now;  but  his  Grace  of  Dublin 
is  pleased  to  set  up  his  licences  as  of  equal  force  with  the 
prerogative  licences:  which  licences  of  his  differ  no  farther 
from  the  common  episcopal  licences  in  England,  than  what 
necessarily  follows  from  their  being  directed  here  to  the 
clergyman  who  is  to  marry  the  parties;  wdiereas,  in  England, 
they  are  directed  to  the  parties  to  be  married.  The  canons 
indeed  here  are  very  severe  against  any  clergyman  marrying 
in  uncanonical  places  or  hours:  the  52nd  canon  here  punish- 
ing the  so  doing,  in  a  beneficed  clergyman,  with  depriva- 
tion, in  a  non-beneficed  clergyman  by  degradation  ;  whereas, 
by  the  English  canon,  the  punishment  is  only  suspension 
/?^r  triennhwi. 

"  But  to  give  a  currency  to  the  common  episcopal 
licences,  which  are  all  his  Grace  of  Dublin  even  pretends  to 
grant,  he  has  been  pleased,  both  in  private  conversation  and 
at  his  publick  visitations,  to  encourage  his  clergy  to  marry 
at  any  hour,  and  in  private  houses,  purely  in  virtue  of  onel 
of  his  licences ;  assuring  them  they  need  not  be  afi'aid  of  tliel 
canon,  since  he  is  the  only  person  who  can  call  them  to| 
account  for  breach  of  the  canon,  and  that  they  may  depen( 
upon  it,  he  never  will  call  them  to  such  account. 

"  The  use  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  makes  of  his 
licences  in  this  way,  by  making  them  serve  for  marrying  at 
uncanonical  hours  and  places,  is  usurping  a  power,  wdiicl 
no  ways  belongs  to  him  by  any  law  or  custom.  And  as  th( 
power  I  claim  depends  on  the  supremacy  given  to  the  crowi 
in  spiritual  matters  by  these  acts  of  parliament,  and 
derived  to  me  and  my  successors  from  the  crown,  I  tak< 
this  proceeding  of  his  Grace  to  be  a  direct  invasion  of  thj 
authority  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  an  injury  to  me.  An( 
therefore,  I  think  the  crown  as  much  concerned  to  stoj 
these  irregular  proceedings  as  I  am. 

"  Now  what  I  desire  of  your  Grace  is,  to  inform  nij 
which  is  the  most  proper  method  for  either  the  crown  ol 
myself,  or  both,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  illegal  practice:  an 
likewise  which  is  the  best  and  easiest  way  of  convicting  anj 
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punishing  any  clergyman  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  who 
breaks  the  canon  in  this  manner  hough  his  proper  ordinary 
will  not  meddle  with  him. 

"And  as  the  ignorance,  I  have  observed  in  the  most  ignorance  of  the 

_— .  IclWVGl'S 

eminent  common  lawyers  of  England  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, persuades  me  that  I  can  have  very  little  help  from 
consulting  the  lawyers  of  this  country,  who  are  much  infe- 
rior to  those  of  England  for  skill  and  experience,  I  am  the 
more  desirous  to  have  your  Grace's  advice  in  this  matter: 
and  the  grievance  I  labour  under  on  this  head  is  the  greater 
here,  because  the  people  are  more  vain  than  in  England; 
and  those  of  moderate  fortunes  in  this  country  think  it 
beneath  them  to  be  married  at  the  regular  time  and  place. 
And  in  the  way  his  Grace  of  Dublin  has  put  this  affair,  the 
breaches  of  the  canon  relating  to  marriages,  and  the  inva- 
sions of  that  power  granted  by  the  crown  to  the  Archbishops 
of  Armagh,  are  more  numerous  here  than  they  would  be  if 
any  bishop  made  the  like  attempt  in  England. 

"  I  shall  in  a  post  or  two  send  a  copy  of  this  case  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  to  desire  his  opinion  likewise :  for  I  have 
a  troublesome  and  perverse  opponent  to  deal  with,  and 
cannot  have  too  much  assistance.  I  hope  his  Lordship  will 
wait  upon  your  Grace  to  discourse  over  the  subject  with 
you;  that  upon  any  difficulties,  which  either  may  offer,  I 
may  have  your  joint  sense,  or  if  opportunity  should  not 
offer  of  your  consulting  together,  I  shall  be  very  thankful 
for  your  Grace's  advice  singly." 

But  both  Archbishop  Wake  and  Bishop  Gibson  Their  cautions 

.  .  .  T  1  answers. 

were  cautious  m  encouraging  proceedings,  Avitnout 
full  investigation  and  deliberation,  and  after  such 
ssistance  as  lie  could  procure  for  his  guidance  in 
reland.  The  former  advised  him  not  to  be  too 
asty  to  engage  with  so  litigious  and  obstinate  a 
erson,  whatever  his  grievance  might  be^  The 
dvice  of  the  latter  was,  not  to  begin  any  informa- 
ion  against  any  offender,  till  he  had  thoroughly 
ooted  the  point  in  Dublin ^     The  lord  chancellor 

*  Boulter's  Letters,  i.,  p.  74.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  78. 
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ITis  letter  to  Dr. 
Stopfoid,  July 
£0,  1726. 


was  entirely  of  tlie  Bishop  of  London's  opinion,  as  to 
the  course  to  be  taken  in  the  affair,  which,  in  con- 
sequence, appears  not  to  have  been  prosecuted. 

The  visit  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  to  England, 
lately  alluded  to,  gave  occasion  for  a  report  which 
had  as  little  foundation  in  likelihood  as  in  fact. 
Having  gone  thither  upon  some  affairs  of  a  private 
nature,  he  was  accidentally  brought  into  personal 
intercourse  with  some  persons  of  high  rank  and 
station,  especially  with  the  Princess  of  Wales,  after- 
wards Queen  Caroline,  consort  of  King  George  the 
Second,  and  witli  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  prime- 
minister,  and  other  chief  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration ;  so  that  he  was  reported  to  have  received  an 
offer  of  the  bishoprick  of  Cloyne,  vacated  about  that 
time  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Crow.  In  truth,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  indication  of  his  having  been 
thought  of  for  the  purpose,  either  by  the  English  or 
Irish  government.  And  the  report  was  positively 
contradicted  by  the  dean  himself,  in  a  letter  from 
Pope's  residence  at  Twickenham,  to  Mr.  Worrall, 
July  15,  1726' ;  and  again  more  fully  to  Dr.  Stop-I 
ford,  with  several  explanatory  circumstances,  on  the| 
20th  of  the  same  month". 

"  I  have  chiefly  lived  about  two  months  with  Mr.  Pope,! 
since  the  town  grew  empty.     I  shall  leave  him  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  and  so  settle  my  affairs  to  be  in  Ireland  bj 
the  end  of  that  month,  for  my  licence  of  half  a  year  will  b( 
then  out.     I  came  here  to  see  my  old  friends,  and  upoi 
some  business  I  had  with  two  of  them,  which,  howeverj 
proves  to  be  of  little  consequence.     The  people  in  powei 
have  been  civil  enough  to  me  ;  many  of  them  have  visitec 
me.     I  was  not  able  to  withstand  seeing  the  princess,  be 
cause  she  had  commanded,  that  whenever  I  came  hitherJ 


•*  Swift's  WorkSy  xi.,  p.  835. 


Ibid.,  p.  83G. 
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as  the  news  said  I  intended,  that  I  should  wait  on  her.  I 
was  latterly  twice  with  the  chief  minister ;  the  first  time 
by  invitation,  and  the  second  at  my  desire  for  an  hour, 
wherein  we  differed  in  every  point.  But  all  this  made  a  ^!ith'^sfr'Robert 
great  noise,  and  soon  got  to  Ireland  ;  from  whence,  upon  waipoie. 
the  late  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  it  was  said  I  was 
offered  to  succeed,  and  I  received  many  letters  upon  it ;  but 
there  was  nothing  of  truth,  for  I  was  neither  offered,  nor 
would  have  received,  except  upon  conditions  which  would 
never  be  granted.  For  I  absolutely  broke  with  the  first 
minister,  and  have  never  seen  him  since  ;  and  I  lately  com- 
plained of  him  to  the  princess,  because  I  knew  she  would 
tell  him.  I  am,  besides,  all  to  pieces  with  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, whom  I  treated  very  roughly,  and  absolutely  refused 
to  dine  with  him." 

This  statement    of  Dean  Swift,  as  to  his  own  r>r.Mauie,bishop 

of  Cloyne. 

want  of  concern  in  the  transaction,  was  accompanied 
by  a^  remark  to  Mr.  Worrall,  that  "  the  promotion 
was,  as  he  was  told,  given  immediately  to  Maule." 
And  this  corresponds  with  the  intelligence  in  Pri- 
mate Bonlter's  letters.  Apprised  of  the  Bishop  of 
Cloyne's  dangerous  state,  and  desirous  of  "  pre- 
venting any  surprise  in  namiing  his  successor ;  for 
some  here,"  as  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
June  25,  "  are  not  without  fears  that  interest  may 
be  made  for  a  tory  on  this  side,  to  succeed  to  that 
or  the  next  vacancy  on  the  bench'';"  he  made  the 
duke  acquainted  with  the  expected  vacancy.  And 
immediately  on  its  having  occurred,  he  wrote,  on 
the  28th,  to  the  duke,  with  a  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Skirret,  who  had  attended  him  to  Ireland  as  his 
chaplain,  if  acceptable  to  his  Grace  and  the  ministry: 
but,  he  added,  "  if  your  Lordship  thinks  he  is  not  so 
fit,  I  would  recommend  Dr.  Maule,  dean  of  Cloyne, 
to  succeed  to  the  bishoprick  :  he  is  counted  one  w^ell 
affected  to  his  Majesty,  and  is  very  diligent  in  the 

°  Boulter's  Letters,  i.,  p.  C8. 
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discharge  of  the  cures  he  has  at  present,  and  has 
the  honour  of  being  known  to  several  bishops  in 
England." 
Recommended  Jt  is  somowhat  remarkable,  that  the  same  indi- 

by  primate  and  .  1,         l  1 

Archbishop  vidua],  thus  recommended  by  the  primate,  should 
have  had  the  good  fortune  also  of  being  recom- 
mended by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ;  who  thus 
wrote  to  the  lord  lieutenant  in  his  favour : 

''  May  it  please  your  Excellency, 

"  I  understand  that  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  is  dead :  I 
hope  your  Lordship  will  pardon  me  if  I  give  you  my  sense 
on  this  occurrence.  Your  Excellency  hath  indulged  me  to 
use  great  freedom ;  and  I  can  assure  you  I  never  made  any 
exercise  of  that  hberty,  but  with  a  real  design  for  your  service. 

"  I  have  heard  that  Dr.  Maule  had  promises  from  some 
great  men  in  the  ministry,  that  he  should  succeed  in  it 
when  vacant :  he  is  beneficed  in  that  diocese ;  has  a  great 
reputation  there  for  his  charity,  piety,  and  zeal  for  rehgion 
and  his  Majesty's  interest ;  and  if  so  preferred,  it  will  be  a 
gratification  to  that  whole  country. 

"  The  circumstances  of  that  diocese  are  such,  that  he 
runs  a  great  hazard  that  accepts  of  it ;  for  there  is  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  to  his  predecessor 
for  his  improvements,  and  five  hundred  more  will  not  pay 
his  fees  and  settle  him  in  it.  If  a  person  in  low  circum- 
stances should  be  put  into  it,  he  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to 
raise  the  money  ;  and  if  he  should  die  soon,  (the  bishoprick 
not  being,  as  I  have  been  informed,  w^orth  above  eight  or 
nine  hundred  pounds  per  annum,)  his  family  would  be 
undone ;  but  I)r.  Maule,  having  a  good  temporal  estate, 
may  be  able  to  bear  it. 

"  But  I  hear  that  Dr.  Howard  will  be  recommended ; 
to  be  sure  I  have  no  objection  against  him.     .     .     .'"* 

This  individual  recommendation  by  the  primate, 
addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  repeated 
in  substance  to  Lord  Carteret,  was  followed  on  the 
80th  by  a  common  letter  from  himself  and  the  other 
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two  lords  justices,  relative  to  a  successor  to  the  late 
Bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  which  three  j^ersons  were 
named :  Dr.  Maule,  dean  of  Cloyne ;  Dr.  Howard, 
dean  of  Ardagh ;  and  Mr.  Gore,  dean  of  Down,  who 
was  also  chaplain  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
brother  to  Sir  Ralph  Gore,  Bart.  Dean  Maule,  the 
senior  of  the  three,  was  preferred,  as  communicated 
to  the  primate  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  a  letter 
of  the  9th  of  July.  Lord  Carteret  was  backward  in 
reporting  the  selection,  which  appears  not  to  have 
been  satisfactory  to  his  Excellency.  The  bishop-  His  cuaircter. 
elect  was  a  native  of  Arklow,  and  had  been  alto- 
gether educated  and  beneficed  in  Ireland  :  he  bore 
the  character  of  a  very  worthy  and  respectable  man ; 
and  became  one  of  the  first  promoters  of  the  Pro- 
testant charter  schools,  to  which  our  attention  will 
be  required,  about  six  years  later,  as  established  for 
the  reception  and  education  of  the  children  of 
Papists  ^ 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1726,  the  srreat  infimiiticsof 

.,.  .  .«..  .  ,?,  Archbishop  Pal- 

age  and  rapidly  increasmg  infirmities  of  Archbishop  user. 
Palliser  foreboded  an  early  vacancy  in  the  see  of 
Casliel ;  when  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  antici- 
pation of  Lord  Carteret's  resumption  of  the  vice- 
regal office,  drew  his  attention  to  the  subject  in  the 
following:  letter : 


''Dublin,  December  21,  1726. 


Letter  of  Arch 


"  May  it  please  your  Excellency,  bishop  King  to 

•'•.•'  •"  .  .  Lord  Carteret, 

"  I  believe  the  next  pacquets  will  bring  you  an  Dec.  21, 1726. 
account  of  Dr.  Palliser,  archbishop  of  CashelFs  death ;  for 
Dr.  Molineux  assures  me,  that  lie  cannot  live  two  days. 
That  diocese  and  province  has  been  in  effect  without  an 
archbishop  for  some  years,  the  archbishop,  by  reason  of  his 
age,  being  incapable  of  managing  the  office;  and  your  Excel- 
lency will  be  sensible  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  it  filled 

7  Swift's  Works ,  xi.,  p.  035,  note. 
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with  a  man  of  experience,  activity,  learning,  and  piety ;  and 
how  improper  it  would  be  to  have  a  novice  or  a  slug  in  it. 
I  thought  proper  to  "give  your  Excellency  timely  warning 
of  the  vacancy,  that  you  might  use  your  timely  endeavours 
to  have  it  well  filled.  I  hope  to  see  your  Excellency  again 
in  the  government  here,  and  wish  it  may  be  easy  to  you. 
Lord  lieutenant's   Your  Excellencv  will  find  your  interest  and  advantage  in 

responsibility  in  •  ^      n    ^  •  o  iiiii 

appointing  a  sue  tlic  prudcut  disposal  of  this  SCO  ;  for  nobody  doubts  but  you 
know  a  good  man  from  a  bad,  a  proper  and  agreeable  from 
an  improper.  If,  therefore,  such  a  person  be  thrust  upon 
us,  'twill  be  concluded  either  that  you  had  not  interest 
enough  to  prefer  a  good  one,  or  that  you  had  not  kindness 
enough  for  the  kingdom  to  engage  you  to  use  your  power  in 
its  service.  I  am  sure  if  either  of  these  opinions  prevail, 
that  will  be  to  your  Excellency's  disservice.  Your  Excel- 
lency has  always  [indulged  me  to  discover  my  thoughts 
freely  to  you  ;  and  I  hope  my  freedom  in  this,  being  well- 
intended,  will  not  be  displeasing  to  you.  To  convince  your 
Excellency  that  I  have  no  design,  besides  serving  your 
Excellency,  the  Church,  and  the  pubiick,  I  do  not  presume 
to  name  or  recommend  any  person  to  you.  I  only  add  my 
hearty  and  earnest  prayers,  that  God  would  direct  you  in 
this  and  every  step  of  your  life,  and  preserve  you  and  all 
yours  in  health  and  happiness ;  and  that  I  am,  with  all 
respect  and  submission, 

"  My  Lord, 
"  Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  servant, 

"  W.  D. 
"  His  Excellency  Lord  Carteret." 

Bishop  Nicholson         111  the  followiiig  January,  the  event  anticipated 

made  Archbishop    >       ,1   >     -i     .  .  -,  titi/»* 

ofcashei.  in  this  letter  occurred  ;  and  the  death  of  Archbishop 

Palliser,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  caused  a 
vacancy  in  the  metropolitan  see  of  Cashel,  which  was 
conferred  upon  Bishop  Nicholson  of  Deny.  He 
appears  to  have  been  not  ambitious  of  the  change 
from  any  motive  personal  to  himself,  but  to  have 
accepted  the  preferment  less  on  his  own  account 
than  on  that  of  Bishop  Downes  of  Meath,  for  whom 
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the  see  of  Deny  liad  some  special  attraction,  and 
who  Avas  translated  thither  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  lords  justices,  as  well  as  through  the  particular 
favour  of  Lord  Carteret  and  Bishop  Nicholson  him- 
self. A  very  grateful  and  affectionate  letter  to  the 
latter   from    "  his    most    obliged    and    affectionate 

rother,  friend,  and  servant,  H.  Meath',"  records  the 
ranslation,    wdiich     is    confirmed    by    Archbishop 

oulter's   letters.      "If,"  said  the  primate,  in   two  Bishop Downes 

translated  to 

etters  to  the  same  effect,  written  on  occasion  of  the  Derry. 
acancy,  and  proposing  a  scheme  for  filling  it  and 
thers  incidental  to  it,  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
nd  I^ord  Carteret — "  If  it  be  thought  proper  to  break 
his  scheme,  by  sending  some  bishop  from  the  bench 
n  England  to  Cashel,  Derry,  or  Meath,  I  hope  we 
hall  not  have  one  sent  for  being  troublesome  or 
ood  for  nothing  there,  for  such  an  one  will  do  the 
nglish  interest  a  great  deal  of  mischief  here ;  and  I 
ope  regard  will  be  had  to  his  being  likely  or  un- 
jlikely  to  agree  with  me.  I  remember  I  have  in 
conversation  mentioned  two  that  I  should  not  desire 
to  see  here  ;  one  for  the  restlessness  of  his  temper, 
the  other  for  the  great  liberties  he  was  pleased  to 
take  with  my  character  upon  my  being  made 
primate'." 

But  the  caution  w^as  superfluous:  Cashel  and 
Derry  were  bestowed  in  the  manner  already  men- 
tioned, and  Meath  was  filled  by  the  translation  of 
Bishop  Cobb  from  Killala,  to  which  see  Dr.  Howard 
was  promoted  from  the  deanery  of  Ardagh. 

To  one,  however,  of  these  translated  prelates  his  Death  of  Arch- 

•■  bishop  Nichol- 


promotion  was  little  more  than  nominal,  and  indeed  son; 
detrimental  to   the   affairs   of  his  family.     The  new 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  had  been  elevated  to  the 

^  Nicholson,  ii.,  p.  616.  °  Boulter,  i.,  pp.  8,  9. 
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His  charactei*. 


metroiiolitan  dignity,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1727, 
but  had  not  yet  taken  possession  of  his  see,  was 
seized  with  apoplexy  on  the  13th  of  February  follow- 
ing, and  found  dead  on  the  floor  in  his  room  at  the 
palace  of  Londonderry.  Archbishop  Boulter  ex- 
pressed his  great  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a  very  Yaluable 
and  useful,  a  very  learned  and  worthy  man.  Of  his 
professional  character  I  find  no  particular  record.  His 
learning  seems  to  have  prevailed  chiefly  in  the  de- 
partment of  antiquities,  in  his  fondness  for  which 
]Mr.  Harris  reports  that  he  was  said  to  have  built 
an  apartment  near  his  garden  at  Derry,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  manuscripts  and  records  belonging 
to  his  see  \  Among  his  numerous  publications  the 
Andpubiications.  principal  were  the  English,  the  Scotch,  and  the  Irish 
Historical  Library,  three  several  works,  indicating- 
most  of  the  authors  and  records,  in  print  or  in  manu- 
script, which  might  be  serviceable  to  the  compilers 
of  a  history  of  either  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Harris 
has  remarked^',  that,  for  want  of  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Irish  manuscripts  and  language,  he 
fell  into  many  errors  in  the  last  work  ;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  he  adds,  that  "  much  thanks  are  due  to  I 
him  for  the  extraordinary  pains  he  took  to  inform 
himself  about  the  materials  which  may  be  had  for 
improving  Irish  history." 


Contest  for  the 
archbishoprick. 


Projects  of  the 
primate. 


The  appointment  to  the  vacant  archbishoprick 
was  much  sought  after  and  contested,  and  various 
pleas  were  urged  upon  the  English  government,  in 
whose  hands  the  patronage  was  reserved.  Bishop 
Ellis  of  Kildare  made  immediate  application  to  the 
lords  justices,  and  "  desired  to  be  considered  as  being 
the  oldest  bishop  upon  the  bench,  except  the  Arch-| 

^°  Ware's  Mshojis,  p.  488.  ^'  Ibid.,  p.  296. 
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)isliop  of  Dublin."     "I  must  do  him  the  justice  to 

ay,"  observes  the  primate  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 

lid  in  much  the  same  terms  to  Lord  Carteret,  "  he  Bishop  eius. 

s  an  hearty  Englishman,  and  I  believe  a  thorough 

;nemy  to  the  Pretender  :  his  only  fault  is,  that  he  is 

ather  counted  a  tory  here'^" 

Next  to  the  Bishop  of  Kildare,  the  primate  re- 
ommended  Bishop  Godwin  of  Kilmore,  an  English-  Risi^p  Godwin. 
lan,  and  one  whom  he  describes  as  "  the  best 
eloved  by  his  Majesty's  friends  of  any  that  have 
•een  mentioned  from  England,  as  standing  here  in 
ompetition  for  the  see  of  Cashel,  as  well  as  much 
enior  to  others,  which  used  to  be  a  consideration  of 
veight  in  England  ;  and  the  English  here  think  it 
f  great  consequence  that  it  should  be  given  to  an 
Englishman'"." 

Another  project  of  the  primate's  was,  as  being  ^tcommendear 
3r  his  Majesty's  service,  "to  fill  Cashel  from  the 
encli  ill  England,  or  to  send  one  from  England  to 
le  bishoprick  vacant  by  any  translations  made 
ere."  "If  the  first  is  done,"  he  adds,  "I  hope 
obody  will  be  sent  hither  from  the  bench  in 
ngland  for  being  restless  or  good  for  nothing  there, 
who  is  not  likely  to  agree  with  me,  since  this  will 
rtainly  weaken  the  English  interest  here.  If  the 
tter  method  be  taken,  I  hope  a  divine  of  some 
aracter  will  be  sent  hither."  This  recommenda- 
on  was  founded  upon  a  computation,  made  by  the 
rimate  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Wyndham,  "  that 
some  person  were  not  brought  over  from  England 
the  bench,  there  would  be  thirteen  Irish  to  nine 
nglish  bishops  out  of  twenty-two ;  which,'^  says  he, 
we  think  will  be  a  dangerous  situation' \"     If  an 

^'  Boulter's  Letters,  i.,  p.  110.  i^  jbid.^  p.  122. 

''  Ibid.,  p.  118. 
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Englishman  were  sent  over  to  Cashel  or  Kildare, 
he  thinks  that  "if  it  were  one   that  would   be  a 
proper  person  to  succeed  to  Dublin  upon  a  vacancy, 
it  would  be  the  less  invidious,  but  in  that  view  it 
ought  to  be  one  from  the  bench  in  England."     He 
acquaints  Lord  Carteret  also,  that  "  the  oldest  friend 
he  has  on  the  bench  in  England  is  Dr.  Smalbroke, 
bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  that  he  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  him  here :"  also  he  "  should  be  satisfied 
if  the   Bishop   of  Glocester  or  Bangor  were  sent 
hither  either  on  this  occasion,  or  to  Dublin  when  it 
falls:  but  I  have  formerly  mentioned  two  on  the 
bench  to  your  Lordship,  whom  I  should  be  sorry  t 
see   here."      The    editor   of   the    primate's    letter 
notices,  that  the  Bishoj)  of  Bristol  was  certainly  on 
of  the  two. 
Bishop  Bolton.  In  opposition  to  these  recommendations  of  ai 

Englishman,  powerful  influence  was   used  for   th 
translation  of  Bishop  Bolton  from  Elphin  to  Cashel 
He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  a  high  tory,  and  a  friend 
of  Dean  Swift's :    a  man  withal  of  great  learning] 
and  vast  abilities.     He  was  at  first  mentioned  as 
competitor  for   the  archbishoprick  in  the  commo 
letter  of  the  lords  justices,  but  his  pretensions  foun 
their   principal    support   in    the    friendship   of  M 
Conolly,  and  his  cause  was  subsequently  espoused  b; 
Lord    Carteret.     His    appointment,    however,   wai 
earnestly  resisted  by  the  primate  for  such  reasons  ai 
these :  that  "  it  would  be  too  dangerous  a  step  t 
trust  him  in  that  post;"  that  "he  was  an  enter] 
prising  man,  and  would  soon  set  himself,  if  he  ha 
that  station,  at  the  bead  of  the  Irish  interest ;"  tha 
"  he  should  be  kept  longer  in  a  state  of  probation ; 
that  "he  was  much  a  junior,  and  as  dangerous  a 
Irishman  as  any  on  the  bench;"  that  "  his  great  frien 
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was  Mr.  Conolly,  and  that  most  of  those  who 
solicited  here  for  him  were  set  on  by  him ;"  that 
"  all  the  English  here  thought  it  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous step  to  make  the  Bishop  of  Elphin  arch- 
bishop." 

Meanwhile    the    Archbishop    of   Dublin   again  Archbishop 

■•■  ^  King's  appeal. 

ventured  to  appeal  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  in  a  letter 
of  March  18,  on  the  second  vacancy  of  Cashel : 

"  Your  Excellency's  disposal  of  the  late  preferments 
has,  as  there  is  reason,  been  very  acceptable  ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  your  Excellency,  having  gained  this  step,  will 
be  able  to  proceed  in  the  same  track,  especially  since  the 
person  you  recommended  to  the  archbishoprick  of  Cashel 
never  was  installed,  or  had  any  emolument  from  it ;  and, 
consequently,  your  Excellency  had  not  the  benefit  of  his 
Majesty's  favourable  condescension  to  your  recommendation. 

"  I  doubt  not  but  there  are  many  in  England   desirous  imh  bishopncks 
of  our  preferments,  which,  by  our  zeal  for  the  Church,  and  English  competi 
our  good  laws,  are  become  considerable  ;  whereas,  I.  do  not  *^^"* 
find  that  the  bishopricks  in  England,  by  the  indolence  and 
covetousness  of  the  possessors,  are  much  better,  if  anything 
at  all,   than   they  were   at  the   Keformation.     Methinks, 
therefore,  it  seems  a  little  hard,  that,  because  we  have  been 
honest  and  industrious  for  the  common  good,  we  should 
be  excluded  from  the  improvements  we  have  made,  and 
those  given  to  such  as  have  made  none.     '  Sic  vos  non 
vobis,  &;c.' 

"  It  is  confidently  reported  here,  that  ten  English 
bishops  were  striving  for  this  void  archbishoprick ;  if  this 
be  so,  I  conclude,  when  it  pleaseth  God  to  remove  me, 
twenty  will  contend  for  mine ;  but  I  am  no  ways  inclined 
to  throw  a  bone  of  contention  amongst  my  brethren,  and, 
therefore,  am  resolved  to  take  all  possible  care  of  my  health, 
and  do  all  that  I  can  to  prolong  my  life,  so  long  as  God  and 
nature  will  allow  me." 

His  own  views,  at  the  same  time,  continued  to 
be  urged  in  several  letters  by  the  primate  on  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Carteret,  the  Archbishop 
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of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  whom, 
after  a  lapse  of  more  than  two  months  from  the 
vacancy,  when  the  appointment  had  not  yet  been 
determined  he  again  wrote  as  follows'' : 

Primate's  letter  a  rp^  ^^le  BlshOD  of  Londoil. 

to  Bishop  of  ^ 

Lo„don,AprU25,    „  jy^  j^^^,^^  ^^^^^.^^^  ^^^.^   gg^  j^g^^ 

"  As  I  have  heard  nothing  from  your  Lordship  since 
mine  of  the  1st  instant,  and  as  we  have  not  yet  had  any 
orders  about  the  archbishoprick  of  Cashel,  I  cannot  help 
writing  a  line  or  two  more  on  that  subject,  though  it  may 
possibly  come  too  late. 

"It  is  reported  here,  that  our  speaker  has  wrote,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  will  be  very  much  disobliged  if  the  I 
Bishop  of  Elphin  has  not  Cashel.  I  am,  on  the  contrary, 
assured,  that  among  the  whigs  of  that  House,  setting  aside 
the  speaker^s  creatures  and  dependents,  there  is  hardly  one 
who  will  not  be  better  pleased  to  have  the  Bishop  of  Kil- 
more  made  archbishop,  than  the  Bishop  of  Elphin. 

"  I  must,  likewise,  inform  you,  that  I  have  discoursed 
with  every  Englishman  of  consequence  in  this  town, 
whether  clergy  or  laity,  and  can  assure  you,  that  there  is 
not  one  who  is  not  of  opinion,  that  the  giving  the  arch- 
bislioprick  to  Bishop  Bolton  will  be  a  very  great  blow  to 
the  English  interest  in  this  kingdom.  I  would  beg  of  your 
Lordship,  if  the  affair  be  not  over,  to  represent  this  to  the 
ministry. 

"  I  shall,  likewise,  write  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, to  desire  the  ministry  to  consider  who  is  the  proper 
person  to  recommend  to  bishopricks  here,  an  L'ish  speaker 
or  an  English  primate.  I  shall  trouble  your  Grace  no 
further  at  present,  and  am, 

"  My  Lord,  &c.^' 

Still  on  the  20th  of  May  the  question  remained 
vm decided,  and  on  that  day  the  primate  again  pressed 
his  recommendation  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in 
the  following  letter '°: 


'5  Boulter's  Letters,  l,  p.  12G.  ^^  Ibkl.,  p.  132. 
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My  Lord, 

"  I  have  so  long  forboni  troubling  your  Grace  about  Jittlstic^Ma;' 
the  archbishoprick  of  Cashel,  in  expectation  of  our  speedily  20, 1727. 
receiving  his  Majesty's  commands  about  it ;  but,  as  no 
orders  are  yet  come,  and  the  reports  we  have  here  about 
what  is  intended  are  various,  and  as  his  Majesty's  speedy 
going  abroad  must  occasion  some  determination  in  that 
affair  very  soon,  your  Grace  will  excuse  my  giving  you  this 
trouble,  to  renew  my  recommendations  of  Dr.  Godwin, 
bishop  of  Kilmore,  to  the  archbishoprick  of  Cashel,  and  of 
Dr.  Hort,  bishop  of  Ferns,  to  the  bishopricks  of  Kilmore 
and  Ardagh. 

"  The  present  Bishop  of  Kilmore  has  been  some  years 
longer  on  the  bench  than  any  that  have  been  talked  of  for 
the  archbishoprick,  and  is,  I  may  safely  say,  the  best 
beloved,  by  his  Majesty's  friends  here,  of  any  English 
bishop ;  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  is  senior  to  the  Bishop  of 
Elphin. 

"  If  it  be  designed  I  should  have  that  weight  with  the 
bishops,  as  to  dispose  them  to  unite  in  his  Majesty's  service 
here,  I  think  my  recommendation  ought  to  be  regarded  on 
this  occasion ;  and  I  can  assure  your  Grace  it  is  not  any 
particular  friendship  to  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  but  a  regard 
to  his  worth,  and  to  the  most  likely  method  of  keeping  up 
a  good  understanding  among  his  Majesty's  friends  on  the 
bench,  that  makes  me  so  hearty  in  recommending  him.  I 
hope  I  may  depend  on  your  Grace's  friendship  to  support 
me  in  this  affair,  and  shall  always  remain,  &c." 

The  perseverance  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  in 
insisting  on  the  advancement  of  Bishop  Bolton  to 
the  archbishoprick  of  Cashel,  co-oj)erated  with  the 
pressure  of  business,  of  much  greater  consequence  to 
the  publick,  in  retarding  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
answer  to  the  primate's  last  letter :  but  on  the  6tli 
of  June  the  primate  intimates,  that  "  by  his  Majesty's  ^j.'^^^tg"^'^'^' 
letters  received  yesterday,  he  finds  he  was  not  forgot; 
and  most  humbly  thanks  the  duke  for  supporting 
his  recommendations."    Accordingly,  Bishop  Godwin 
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was  translated  from  Kilmore  and  Ardagh  to  Cashel, 
and  Bishop  Hort  to  Kilmore  and  Ardagh  from 
Ferns  and  Leighlin ;  which  bishoprick  was  conferred 
on  Dr.  John  Hoadly,  who  had  been  chaplain  to| 
Bishop  Burnet,  and  was  Archdeacon  of  Salisbury, 
brother  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadly,  at  that  time  Bishop  I 
of  Salisbury,  and  subsequently  of  Winchester.  This  I 
promotion  was  satisfactory  to  Archbishop  Boulter, 
on  account  of  his  personal  friendship  with  the  two| 
brothers,  and,  as  being  agreeable  to  his  recommenda- 
tion on  the  vacancy  of  the  archbishoprick,  that  after  I 
some  translations  the  last  bishoprick  should  be  filled  | 
up  from  England. 

To  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  they  were  less  I 
satisfactory ;  for  in  a  letter  of  June  22,  he  observes 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury :  "  We  have 
nothing  to  trust  to  in  effect,  but  the  prudence  and 
diligence  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  press  and 
make  the  best  advantage  of  a  good  cause.  And  ii 
we  consider  the  preferments  that  have  been  of  late,! 
many  are  of  opinion  that  much  is  not  to  be  expected] 
from  them." 

These  ajjpointments,  however,  were  not  com- 
pleted till  the  ensuing  reign.  For  soon  after  thel 
grant  of  the  several  sees  by  letters  of  King  George 
I.,  his  Majesty  died  suddenly  and  unexpectedly! 
at  Hanover,  on  the  11th  of  June,  and  the  patents! 
were  afterwards  procured  on  the  3rd  of  July,  the| 
27th  of  July,  and  the  4th  of  August  respectively, 
soon  after  the  accession  of  Kino-  Georo^e  II. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  determination  of  translating] 
the  Bishop  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh    to    the  arch- 
bishoprick of  Cashel  being  known,   it  appeared  tol 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  a  fiivourable  occasion  for! 
disuniting  those  two  bishopricks,  and  thus  giving] 
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additional  efficacy  both  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
Government :  and  he  accordingly  recommended  the 
measure  to  the  adoption  of  the  lord  lieutenant  in  a 
letter  of  June  the  6th,  1727: 

"  I  understand, "  he  said  to  Lord  Carteret,  "  that  the 
bishopricks  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagli  are  void.  Those 
bishopricks  are  large  and  well  inhabited,  and,  if  divided, 
(as  they  were  by  King  William,  of  glorious  memory,  and 
by  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  when  chief  governor  of  Ireland,) 
will  each  of  them  be  worth  about  1,000/.  Your  Excel- 
lency, by  dividing  them  now,  will  do  a  great  service  to  the 
Church,  and  strengthen  his  Majesty''s  interest,  both  in  the 
:ingdom  and  parliament.  I  hope  your  Excellency  will  not 
take  it  amiss,  that  I  give  you  this  hint,  for  I  am  sure  it  will 
make  you  more  grateful  to  both  laity  and  clergy.  If  I  ob- 
tain no  more  by  it,  yet  it  pleases  me,  inasmuch  as  it  gives 
me  the  opportunity  to  do  myself  the  honour  of  assuring 
your  Excellency,  that  I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect, 

"  My  Lord, 
"  Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  servant, 
*'  His  Excellency  Lord  Carteret,  W.  D. 

lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland." 

It  was  whilst  this  negotiation  was  in  progress,  Dispute  between 

.1,  IT*  11  •  T.        Archbishop  King 

that  a  collision  occurred  between  t^vo  eminent  digni-  and  ceau  s>vift. 
taries  of  the  Church,  whose  high  stations  and  cele- 
brated characters  require  that  it  should  not  be  passed 
over  without  notice.  There  was  occasion,  not  long 
since,  to  speak  of  an  ecclesiastical  difference  between 
he  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  in  his  capacity  of  a  paro- 
hial  incumbent,  and  his  diocesan,  the  Bishop  of 
Meath.  We  have  now  to  observe  the  same  digni- 
tary, in  his  decanal  capacity,  opposed  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin. 

At  the  archbishop's  visitation  of  the  dean  and 
liapter,  which  occurred  in  the  spring  of  this  year, 
luring  the  dean's  absence  in  England,  an  exercise  of 
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archiepiscopal  power  was  attempted  by  the  diocesan, 
and  resisted  and  resented  by  the  dean,  to  whom  an 
account  of  the  occurrence  was  forthwith  transmitted. 
Whatever  sentiments  of  respect,  or  feelings  of 
kindly  regard,  may  have  been  revived  in  him,  after  a 
season  of  estrangement,  appear  to  have  been  again 
obliterated  by  this  occurrence :  and  the  result  was 
the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  Archbishop,  on 
the  18th  of  May,  1727'^: 

"  My  Lord, 

"  I  understand,  by  some  letters  just  come  to  my 
hands,  that,   at  your  Grace's  visitation  of   the  dean  and 
y., chapter  of  St.  Patrick's,   a  proxy  was  insisted  on  from  the 
/  dean,  the  visitation  adjourned,  and  a  rule  entered,  that  a 
I    proxy  be  exhibited  within  a  month.     If  your  Grace   can 
find,  in  any  of  your  old  records,  or  of  ours,   that  a  proxyl 
was  ever  demanded  for  a  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,    you  will 
have  some  reason  to  insist  upon  it;  but,   as  it  is  a  thingl 
wholly  new  and  unheard  of,  let  the  consequences  be  what 
they  will,  I  shall  never  comply  with  it.     I  take  my  chapter 
to  be  my  proxy,  if  I  want  any ;  it  is  only  through  them  that 
jyou  visit  me,  and  my  sub-dean  is  to  answer  for  me.     I  ai 
neither  civilian  nor  canonist ;  your  Grace  may  probably  b( 
both,  with  the  addition  of  a   dexterous   deputy.     ^My  pi' 
ceeding  shall  be  only  upon  one  maxim ;  never  to  yield  t( 
an  oppression,  to  justify  which  no  precedent  can  be  prO' 
duced. 

"  I  see  very  well  how  personal  all  this  proceeding  is, 
and  how,  from  the  very  moment  of  the  queen's  death,  youi 
Grace  has  thought  fit  to  take  every  opportunity  of  givinj 
me  all  sorts  of  uneasiness,  without  ever  giving  me,  in  iri; 
whole  life,  one  single  mark  of  your  favour,  beyond  commoi 
civilities.  And,  if  it  were  not  below  a  man  of  spirit  t( 
make  complaints,  I  could  date  them  from  six-and-twent; 
years  past. 

"  This  has  something  in   it   the   more   extraordinai-v 
because,  during  some  years,  when  I  was  thought  to  havi 


'7  Swift's  JFoHs,  xi.,  p.  400. 
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credit  with  those  in  power,  I  employed  it  to  the  utmost  of 
your  service,  with  great  success,  where  it  could  be  most 
useful  against  many  violent  enemies  you  then  had,  how- 
ever unjustly,  by  which  I  got  more  ill-will,  than  by  any 
other  action  of  my  life,  I  mean  from  friends. 

"  My  Lord,  I  have  lived,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  will 
die,  an  enemy  to  servitude  and  slavery  of  all  kinds  ;  and,  I 
believe,  at  the  same  time,  that  persons  of  such  a  disposition 
will  be  the  most  ready  to  pay  obedience  wherever  it  is  due. 
Your  Grace  has  often  said,  '  You  would  never  infringe  any 
of  our  liberties.'  I  will  call  back  nothing  of  what  is  past ; 
I  will  forget,  if  I  can,  that  you  mentioned  to  me  a  licence 
to  be  absent.  Neither  my  age,  health,  humour,  or  fortune, 
qualify  me  for  little  wrangles  ;  but  I  will  hold  to  the  prac- 
tice delivered  down  by  my  predecessors.  I  thought  and  have 
been  told,  that  I  deserved  better  from  that  Church  and  that 
kingdom  ;  I  am  sure  I  do  from  your  Grace.  And,  I  believe, 
people,  on  this  side,  will  assert,  that  all  my  merits  are  not 
very  old.  It  is  a  little  hard,  that  the  occasion  of  my 
journey  hither,  being  partly  for  the  advantage  of  that  king- 
dom, partly  on  account  of  my  health,  partly  on  business  of 
importance  to  me,  and  partly  to  see  my  friends,  I  cannot 
enjoy  the  quiet  of  a  few^  months,  without  your  Grace  inter- 
posing to  disturb  it.  But,  I  thank  God,  the  civilities  of 
those  in  power  here,  who  allow  themselves  to  be  my  pro- 
fessed adversaries,  make  some  atonement  for  the  unkindness 
of  others,  who  have  so  many  reasons  to  be  my  friends.  I 
have  not  long  to  live,  and,  therefore,  if  conscience  were 
piite  out  of  the  case  for  me  to  do  a  base  thing,  I  will  set 
10  unworthy  examples  for  my  successors  to  follow ;  and, 
therefore,  repeating  it  again,  that  I  shall  not  concern  myself 
pon  the  proceeding  of  your  Lordship,  I  am,  &c.'' 


a 


With   reference   to   this  affair,  on   the  24th  of  Hisdetermina. 

'  tion  to  mamtain 

Tune,  the  dean  thus  expresses,  to  Dr.  Sheridan,  his  ^'^^suta. 

loterminatiou  to  maintain,  at  any  cost,  what  he 
teems  the  rights  of  his  station'^:  "  If  the  archbishop 
^es  on  to  proceed  to  sub  foer.a  contemptus,  I  would 


'^  Swift's  Worhs,  xi.,  p.  408. 
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have  an  appeal  at  proper  time,  which,  I  suppose, 

must  be  to  delegates,   or  the  crown,  I  know  not 

^  which.     However,  I  will  spend  100/.  or  200/.,  rather 

\  than  be  enslaved,   or  betray  a  right  which  I  do  not 

■  .value  threepence,  but  my  successors  may." 


Archbishop'3 
forbearance. 


The  archbishop,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  any  further  steps,  possibly  from  a  conviction 
of  error,  or  it  may  be  from  an  unwilliness  to  give  a 
fresh  stimulus  to  a  morbid  irritability  of  temper, 
which  may,  in  some  degree,  apologise  for  the  tone  of 
the  foregoing  letter,  which  seems  little  suited  to  the 
relative  ecclesiastical  positions  of  the  two  parties, 
even  on  the  supposition,  that  the  dean's  judgment  of, 
the  question  in  dispute  was  well  founded. 
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sion of  Parishes;  for  removing  Sites  of  Churches;  for 
regidating  Admission  of  Barristers^  S^c.  Papists  not 
intitled  to  Vote  at  Elections.  Privileges  of  Parliament, 
Importance  of  these  Acts.  State  of  Popery  and  Papists, 
Encouragement  given  to  Papists. 

[mmediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  of  King's  accession. 
:he  late  king's  death,  proclamation  was  by  order  of 
the  council  made  of  his  successor.  "  The  ceremony 
.^as  performed  with  great  solemnity,"  relates  Arch- 
)ishop  King,  in  a  letter  of  June  20th  to  Edward 
louthwell,  Esq.:  "mighty  crowds  of  people,  and  all 
signs  of  satisfaction.  Surely,"  he  adds,  "his  Ma- 
esty  has  not  more  obedient  people  or  more  zealous 
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for  his  interest,  than    the    Protestants   of  Ireland, 
though  they  do  not  think  that  they  had  a  propor- 
tional share  in  his  late  Majesty's  favours:  and,  to 
Hones  enter-        cleal  iniQfenuously  with  you,  they  hope  better  from 

tainedfromifc  ^  -^  J        ^  J  i. 

the  present.  The  taste  they  had  from  his  govern- 
ment, when  intrusted  by  his  father,  left  a  mighty 
impression  on  their  minds;  and  if  he  j^roceed  in  the 
methods  he  then  took,  he  will  be  the  most  admired 
and  loved  prince  that  sat  on  the  throne  since  Queen 
^  Elizabeth." 
Universal  satis-  Aud  lu  a  letter  of  Sept.  5th  to  Lady  Carteret, 

faction  attending  .       ,  .  i  •    p 

it.  he  thus  impressively  signified  the  universal  satisfac- 

tion by  a  comparison  with  the  accession  of  former 
sovereigns,  of  whom  the  archbishop's  advanced  age 
enabled  him  to  cite  no  less  than  seven :  "  His  late 
Majesty's  death  was  a  surprise  to  everybody.  But 
we  are  over  comforted  by  his  Majesty's  accession  to 
the  throne  of  his  father.  I  remember  the  coronation 
of  five  kings  and  two  queens,  none  of  which  came 
to  the  royal  seat  with  that  universal  satisfaction, 
tranquillity,  and  pleasure,  that  has  accompanied  his 
Majesty's  accession.  I  pray  God  he  may  continue 
long  and  long  in  his  kingdom,  and  reign  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  as  I  am  sure  he  doth  at 
present." 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  archbishop 
was  desirous  of  taking  advantage  of  the  vacancy  of  | 
the  sees  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh  for  dividing  them. 

Division  of  Kii-    ^i-j(]  \^Q  seized  the  earliest  moment  for  ao^ain  puttinof 

mi  re  and  Ardagh  o  ^  " 

mommcnded  by  forward    aud     pressing    the    division.     "  I   under- 
^»"f-  stand,"  he  continued  to  Mr.  Southwell,  "  that  the 

patents  are  not  yet  past  the  seals  for  Cashel,  and 
Kilmore  and  Ardagh :  so  that  new  letters  must 
be  procured  for  them.  If  it  might  please  his  Ma- 
jesty to  divide  the  latter,  as  they  formerly  were,  it 
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-Nvould,  in  my  opinion,  be  for  the  good  of  the  Church, 
gratify  the  kingdom,  and  be  for  his  Majesty's  interest. 
They  would  be  each  about  1000/.  per  annum,  and  are 
capable  of  being  raised  at  half  value.  I  have 
nothing  to  ask,  nor  any  other  part  to  act  but  that  of 
using  all  my  endeavours  to  promote  his  Majesty's 
service,  which,  with  the  help  of  God,  I  will  do  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power." 

And  in  a  letter  of  the  22nd  to  the  lord  lieute- 
nant he  revived  the  subject,  which  he  had  previously 
urged  on  his  Excellency's  consideration: 

"I  find  the  patents  for  the  bishopricks  are  not  yet 
jassed;  and  I  cannot  refrain  putting  yonr  Excellency  in 
mind  of  what  I  wished  before,  of  dividing  the  bishopricks 
cf  Kilmore  and  Ardagh.  There  must  be,  I  conceive, 
new  letters  for  them;  and,  if  his  Majesty  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  divide  them,  it  would  be  a  grateful  begin- 
ning of  his  Majesty's  reign  to  the  Church  and  people 
cf  Ireland:  the  bishopricks  are  large,  and  reach  almost 
:|uite  across  Ireland,  from  Sligo  in  the  west,  to  near  Dun- 
dalk  in  the  east. 

"  The  Papists  have   more  bishops  in  Ireland  than  the  state  of  the 

1  T  •        /        T  \  •  1     •       Papists. 

rotestants  have,  and  twice  (at  least)  as  many  priests;  their 
jriories  and  nunneries  are  publick;  it  is  in  vain  to  pass  laws 
gainst  them,  for  the  justices  of  the  peace  are  no  ways  in- 
lined  to  put  such  laws  in  execution;  and,  to  help  the 
natter,  there  is  a  notion  prevails  universally  that  the  go- 
vernment is  so  engaged  with  the  neighbouring  Popish  Supported  by 
)owers  by  treaties  and  confederacies,  that  they  are  obliged  p^JJ^S"/^''^^^^ 
0  connive  at  the  practices  of  their  Popish  subjects.  The 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  we  have  little  else  to  depend  on 
or  the  support  of  religion,  but  the  diligence  of  the  bishops 
uul  clergy:  and  some,  who  reflect  on  the  late  run  of  prefer- 
iients,  do  not  expect  much  assistance  from  the  zeal  or  ability 
t'  such  as  are  preferred.  I  do  not  ofier  this  as  mine  own 
])inion,  for  I  do  mine  endeavour  to  disabuse  those  opinion- 

Jtors;  but  I  find  the  general  sense  of  Protestants  is  against 
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The  archbishop's  advice  concerning  the  sees  of 
Kilmore  and  Ardagh  was  not  followed;  and  the 
appointments  previously  settled,  were  completed. 


Effect  of  king's 
accession  on  the 
Churcli. 


Primate  Boulter's 
communications 
with  English 
government. 


Letter  to  the 
lord  lieutenant. 


The  accession  of  King  George  II.  to  the  throne 
seems  to  have  had  no  immediate  effect  on  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  the  affairs  of  which  continued  to  be 
administered  under  the  superintendence  and  advice 
of  the  lord  primate,  the  vice-regal  authority  being 
still  lodged  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Carteret. 

At  the  period  of  the  late  king's  sudden  and 
unexpected  death.  Archbishop  Boulter  was  engaged 
in  the  triennial  visitation  of  his  province,  which  he 
had  not  half  finished,  and  was  disposed  to  proceed 
with,  since  the  new  king  would  be  proclaimed,  and 
all  the  usual  orders  given,  before  he  could  possibly 
reach  Dublin.  By  the  importunity,  however,  of  his 
friends,  especially  of  the  other  lords  justices,  Lord 
Chancellor  Wyndham  and  Mr.  Conolly,  who  were 
uneasy  at  his  absence,  he  returned  to  Dublin,  whence 
he  immediately  wrote  to  the  principal  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  authorities  in  England,  with  intelligence  of 
the  prevailing  quiet  in  Ireland,  and  the  universal 
satisfaction  given  by  his  Majesty's  declaration  in 
council.  To  the  lord  lieutenant,  in  one  of  these 
letters,  he  observed,  he  could  not  but  suggest,  though 
he  was  under  no  fear  of  the  experiment  being  made, 
that  anything  which  looked  like  bringing  the  tories 
into  power  here,  must  cause  the  utmost  uneasiness 
in  this  kingdom,  by  raising  the  spirits  of  the  Papists 
of  this  country,  and  exasperating  the  whigs,  who, 
your  Lordship  knows,  are  vastly  superior  among  the 
gentlemen  of  estates  here' :  which,  the  editor  of  the 

'  Boulter's  Letters^  i.,  p.  139. 
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archbishop's  letters  observes,  was  no  bad  admonition 
to  Lord  Carteret,  who  appeared  to  have  been  much 
inclined  to  favour  the  tories. 

To  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  he  wrote  as  And  to  the  Arch- 

■••  •'  bishop  of  Can- 

f0ll0WS^•  terbuiy. 

"  Your  Grace  knows  I  have  nothing  to  lose;  but  I  may 
be  made  more  or  less  capable  of  serving  his  Majesty,  of 
doing  good  in  the  Church,  and  of  supporting  the  English 
interest,  which  labours  under  great  disadvantages  in  this 
country,  according  as  I  have  more  or  less  countenance  from 
England.  I  have  in  particular  done  my  endeavours  here  to 
serve  his  late  ^lajesty  with  the  greatest  foithfulness,  and 
shall  serve  our  present  Sovereign  with  tlie  same  fidelity  : 
but  the  services  I  can  do  will  be  much  lessened,  if  I  am  not 
supported  in  my  station:  and  as  I  am  satisfied  your  Grace 
will  come  in  for  a  great  share  of  power  under  the  king,  I 
must  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  give  me  your  support  here 
upon  proper  occasions.'"* 


In  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  incidental  And 


to  tho 


mention  is  made  of  a  subject,  which  shows  the  de-  don. 
grading  state  of  religious  ignorance,  which  still  con- 
tinued to  characterize  the  Popish  clergy: 

"  The  priest  your  Lordship  mentions  has  been  several  Condition  of  Pop- 
times  with  me,  and  I  do  not  find  any  of  my  brethren  object  ^^  P"®^^* 
to  his  sincerity;  but  most  of  the  priests  here  are  so  ignorant, 
and  there  is  so  much  hazard  in  trusting  them  in  our  Church, 
that  it  is  very  hard  to  put  them  in  any  way  here  of  getting 
their  bread.  If  O'Hara  could  be  put  into  some  little  business 
in  the  West  Indies,  I  believe  it  would  be  better  for  him  ; 
but  I  have  not  yet  talked  with  him,  whether  he  is  willing 
to  go  thither,  nor  shall  I  till  I  know  whether  your  Lordship 
would  be  willing  to  send  him''." 

The  accession  of  the  king,  mIio  had  been  chan-  Address  to  the 
cellor  of  Dublin  College,  caused  an  address  to  be  Dubun^coue^. 

■^  Boulter's  Letters,  i.,  p.  141.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  144, 
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Dr.  Baldwin  pro 
vost  of  the  Col- 
lege; 


His  character 


Primate's  sup- 
posed error  about 
the  University. 


presented  to  his  Majesty  from  that  body,  for  the 
purposes  of  congratulation  and  of  knowing  his 
pleasure  concerning  the  chancellorship.  The  pro- 
vost, Dr.  Baldwin,  was  the  bearer  of  the  address. 
It  appears  that  there  had  lately  been  an  election  of 
a  fellow  in  the  College,  and  a  quarrel  had  ensued,  in 
which  he  had  been  very  much  misrepresented  and 
abused,  and  threatened  with  a  petition  being  pre- 
ferred to  the  king,  in  order  to  the  reducing  of  the 
power  which  was  conferred  by  the  statutes  on  the 
provost.  In  consequence  of  this.  Archbishop  Boulter 
gave  Dr.  Baldwin  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  requesting  his  Grace's 
protection,  as  there  might  be  occasion,  and  recom- 
mending him  as  "  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  a  man 
of  learning,  and  extremely  well-affected  to  his  Ma- 
jesty and  his  family,  and  one  Mho  showed  himself  to 
be  so  in  the  latter  end  of  the  queen's  time,  when  he 
w^as  vice-provost."  "  The  pow^er  he  has,"  observes 
the  primate,  "  is  indeed  beyond  anything  any  head  of 
a  college  has  in  Oxford,  but  is  all  little  enough  to 
keep  the  college  here  from  being  a  seminary  of 
Jacobitism,  through  the  strength  of  a  faction  in  the 
college  against  him'."  The  consequence  was,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  kind  reception  of  Dr. 
Baldwin,  and  promise  to  support  him  if  there  Avas 
occasion \  What  authority  the  primate  had  for  his 
intimation  of  the  jacobitical  tendency  of  the  society 
he  did  not  state;  but  the  editor  of  his  letters,  jealous 
of  the  character  of  the  fellows  of  the  University  of 
Dublin  for  loyalty,  as  well  as  for  charity,  i)iety,  reli-  * 
gion,  and  learning,  as  great  as  any  other  college  in 
Europe,  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  attri- 
butes the  charge  to  a  great  mistake  in  the  primate, 

BotLTER's  Letters^  i.,  p.  145.  *  Ibid.,  p.  155. 
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or  to  his  having  been  grossly  imposed  upon  by  igno- 
rance and  malice. 


as- 

28, 


The  parliament  beinof   dissolved  by   the   kino:'s  Ps"iiamentas- 

^  ®  *^  sombled,  Nov. 

death,  another  was  assembled,   and  began  the  28th  1727. 
of  November,  1727,  before  Lord  Carteret,  the  lord 
lieutenant. 

The  want  of  churches  and  resident  ministers  was  want  of 
painfully  felt;  and  in  consequence  of  there  not  being  a  '''"'^''  ^^' 
sufficient  supply  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  country, 
many  of  the  people  who  were  descended  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  others  who 
had  professed  themselves  to  be  such,   liad  fallen  off, 
and  connected  themselves  with  the  Papists  or  Pres- 
byterians.    To  correct  this  evil,  if  possible,  and  to  bihs  for  improv- 
give  greater  scope  and  efficacy  to  the  Church's  mini-  niLns of^mSn? ^ 
strations,  several  bills  were  introduced  into  this  par-  ^^''^*'^°' 
liament,  under  the  auspices  of  Archbishop  Boulter, 
who  was  diligent  in  providing  for  their  enactment 
by  means  of  those  in  authority  in  England,  so  that, 
when    submitted   for  the  sanction  of  the   English 
council,  they  might  not  fail  there  of  success.     Ap- 
prehensions at  the  same  time  were  entertained  of 
their  failure  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,   on 
account  of  a  great  jealousy  which  prevailed  there  of 
increasing  the  wealth  of  the  Church. 

The  chief  support  in  England  on  which  the  pri-  Pnmate's  views 
mate  depended,  was  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can-  ^f^^-F^-^— *' 
terbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  each  of  whom 
he  communicated  the  proposed  enactments,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  them,  and  the 
views  which  were  entertained  in  Ireland  of  the 
benefits  likely  to  result  to  religion  in  that  country. 
For  the  readers  satisfaction,  our  best  course  will 
probably  be  to  particularise  the  several  acts,  and  to 


ments. 
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Act  for  better 
maintenance  of 
curates. 


1  Geo.  II.,  0.  2^. 


Insufficiency  of 
ministers. 


Former  act  of 
George  I. 
amended. 


annex,  from  Archbishop  Boulter's  correspondence 
with  the  English  Prelates,  extracts  in  explanation 
of  his  intentions  and  of  the  provisions  of  the  acts. 

The  two  acts  to  which  attention  is  first  to  be 
directed  are  chapter  22,  "  for  explaining  and  amend- 
ing an  act,  intituled  an  act  for  the  better  mainten- 
ance of  curates  within  the  Church  of  Ireland ;"  and 
chapter  15,  "  for  rendering  more  effectual  an  act, 
intituled  an  act  for  the  better  enabling  of  the  clergy 
having  cure  of  souls  to  reside  upon  their  respective 
benefices,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  Protestant 
schools  within  this  kingdom  of  Ireland."  In  exposi- 
tion of  the  views  which  prompted  these  acts,  the 
primate  expresses  himself  thus": 

"  There  are  probcably  in  this  kingdom  five  Papists,  at 
least,  to  one  Protestant.  We  have  incumbents  and  curates 
to  the  number  of  about  800,  whilst  there  are  near  3000 
Popish  priests  of  all  sorts  here.  A  great  part  of  our  clergy 
have  no  parsonage-houses,  nor  glebes  to  build  them  on.  We 
have  many  parishes  eight  and  ten,  twelve  and  fourteen  miles 
long,  with,  it  may  be,  only  one  church  in  them,  and  that 
often  at  ^one  end  of  the  parish.  We  have  few  market- 
towns  that  supply  convenient  food  for  the  neighbourhood, 
nor  farmers  tbat  can  supply  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
which  may  be  had  at  most  farmers'  in  England  ;  so  that 
all  agree  no  clergyman  in  the  country  can  live  without  a 
moderate  glebe  in  his  hands  ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  hopes 
of  getting  ground  of  the  Papists  without  more  churches  and 
chapels,  and  more  resident  clergymen,  we  have  been  framing 
two  bills,  one  for  explaining  and  amending  an  act  for  the 
better  maintenance  of  curates  in  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
6°  Georgii. 

"  By  that  act,  a  bishop  was  enabled  to  cause  one  or  two 
chapels  of  ease  to  be  erected  in  any  parish  where  a  number 
of  Protestants  lived  six  miles  from  the  church,  and  that  was 
understood  to  mean  six  country  miles,  which  are,   at  least, 

^  Boulter's  Letters,  i.,  p.  169. 
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nine  measured  miles,  and  in  many  places  twelve.  We  have 
reduced  that  distance  to  five  measured  miles,  the  incumbents' 
and  patrons'*  consent  we  have  omitted,  as  what,  we  fear, 
will  render  the  bill  useless.  The  consents  we  have  made 
necessary  are  such  Protestant  inhabitants  as  may  want  a 
chapel  exclusive  of  those  of  the  mother  church,  or  on  the 
other  side  of  it,  as  they  must  contribute  towards  building  it. 
At  the  instance  of  the  clergy,  we  have,  likewise,  excluded 
such  as  live  within  two  miles  of  a  neighbouring  church. 
The  bishop  has  the  same  power  of  appointing  a  salary  for 
these  new  curates  as  that  act  allowed. 

"  We  have,  likewise,  there  provided  for  the  building  of  Provision  for 

,        ,   ,  *■  °  chapels  of  ease. 

chapels  of  ease  in  cities  and  towns  corporate. 

"  The  other  is  an  act  to  explain  an  act  for  the  better   Act  for  enabling 

,        .  ,  at  .1  clergy  to  reside. 

enablmg  of  the  clergy,  havnig  the  cure  of  souls,  to  reside  on 
their  respective  benefices,  &;c.,  8  George,  c.  12.  There  is, 
by  the  old  act,  a  power  of  giving  land,  under  forty  acres, 
for  a  glebe,  at  half  the  improved  rent,  or  more ;  but,  as 
most  of  the  estates  here  are  under  settlements,  it  has  little 
effect ;  and  there  are  now  three  or  four  gentlemen  that 
would  grant  fifteen  or  twenty  acres,  if  they  were  at  liberty. 
This  act,  therefore,  is  to  empower  those  that  are  under  Power  of  granting 

filcbGS. 

settlements,  to  give  a  glebe  at  the  full  improved  rent,  to  be 
settled  by  a  jury,  on  condition  of  building  and  improving. 

"  Beside  the  benefit  of  distress  for  arrears  of  rent,  the 
bishop  is  empowered  to  sequester  the  whole  living  upon 
omplaint,  to  pay  such  arrears.  And  that  the  successor  may 
lot  have  an  unreasonable  arrear  come  upon  him,  the  bishop 
s  obliged  to  inquire,  at  every  annual  visitation  which  we 
lold  here,  whether  the  rent  is  paid,  and  to  sequester  and 
ee  it  paid.  The  same  power  of  giving  a  glebe  is  extended 
0  perpetual  curacies  in  livings  appropriate  or  impropriate. 

"  Having  endeavoured  to  provide  glebes,  we  obhge  all  J"°"J^e^^^"*  buju 
uture  incumbents  having  convenient  glebes  to  build.     All 
ire  allowed  three- fourths  of  what  they  lay  out ;  but  we  see 
nothing  but  force  will  make  them  build. 

"  As  there  are  several  schools,  of  whose  endow^ments  I  J^n^^oyragenient 

'  for  school- houses. 

"im  trustee,  that  have,  some  no  house,  others  inconvenient 
ittle  ones,  without  land  near  them,  the  same  encourage- 
uent  is  given  to  them  to  build  as  to  the  clergy,  and  they 
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Act  for  recovery 
of  tythes. 


are  empowered  to  exchange   some  land 
demesne,  under  proper  inspection." 

An  act  "for  the  more  easy  recovery  of  tythes 

1  George iL,c.  12.  ^^^^  ^^j^^^.  gcclesiastical  dues  of  small  value,"  was 

another  of  the  statutes  passed  in  this  parliament  of 

the  first  year  of  King  George  II.,  chapter  12,  which 

the  primate  thus  explains^: 


Its  provisions. 


And  necee&ity. 


Act  for  securing 
rights  of  advow- 
son.   ICfCorgell., 
C.23. 


"  We  had  the  English  act  before  us,  but  have  altered 
some  things  to  please  the  Commons,  who  have  twice 
thrown  out  a  bill  of  the  same  nature ;  oblations  and  ohven- 
tions  are  omitted  to  please  them.  We  have,  likewise,  ex- 
cluded clergymen  from  being  the  justices  before  whom  such 
causes  may  be  tried,  that  they  might  not  play  the  game  into 
one  another''s  hands ;  for,  in  many  places  here,  one-fourth  or 
fifth  of  the  resident  justices  are  clergymen,  for  want  of 
resident  gentlemen. 

"  The  bill  is  exceedingly  necessary  here,  since  the 
recovery  of  little  dues  costs  more  than  they  are  worth,  and 
the  justices  will  not  help.  People  stand  contempt  and 
excommunication,  and  the  taking  up  costs,  too  much,  and, 
beside,  most  of  them  must  be  absolutely  ruined,  if  taken 
up." 

Another  act  w^as  the  revival  of  one,  of  which  an 
account  has  been  already  given  in  the  reign  of  King 
George  I.,  but  which  was  then  enacted  for  a  limited 
period.  This  was  chapter  23  of  the  present  parlia- 
ment, and  was  intituled,  "  An  act  for  the  better 
securing  the  rights  of  advowson  and  presentation 
to  ecclesiastical  benefices."  The  primate  describes 
it  as  one"  "  which  has  been  in  force  seven  years 
already,  by  which  the  incumbent,  that  has  been  a 
wrong  clerk,  is  accountable  for  the  profits  received 
after  such  allowances  made  for  serving  the  cure. 
The  laity  in  both  houses  are  very  eager  for  it,  and 
the  English  bishops  are  for  it:  there  having  been 


^  Boulter's  LeUer.<^^  i.,  p.  17t 
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formerly  very  extraordinary  things  done  here  by 
bishops  in  putting  clerks  in  possession  that  scarce 
had  the  shadow  of  a  title." 

Another  act  of  this  parliament,  being  chapter  18,  f^l'^S'"^ 
was  to  "empower  archbishops,   bishops,  and  other   Sad^oSL 
ecclesiastical  persons  to  part  with  the  advowson  of  ^  George  ii.,c.  a. 
benefices  under  SO/,  per  annum,  or  more :" 

"  My  brethren,  the  bishops/'  observes  Archbishop 
Boulter^  "  consented  to  this  bill  before  it  was  offered.  And 
tliat  }'our  Grace  may  the  better  understand  the  expediency  of  its  expediency. 
this  bill,  it  will  be  proper  to  inform  you,  that,  in  many  parts 
of  this  kingdom,  by  means  of  impropriations,  there  are 
vicarages  or  curacies  worth  but  51.,  10/.,  &c.,  per  annum ; 
that,  in  several  places,  the  bishops  let  the  same  person  enjoy 
three  or  four,  on  to  seven  or  eight,  of  these,  which  possibly, 
all  together,  make  but  60/.  80/.  or  100/.  per  annum,  or  little 
more  ;  and  there  is,  it  may  be,  but  one  or  two  churches,  on 
all  the  denominations,  which  is  the  name  we  give  these 
parishes ;  that  the  patronage  of  the  greatest  part  of  these 
is  either  in  the  crown  or  in  the  bishops  -,  that  there  might 
be  difficulties  raised  as  to  the  crown  parting  with  its  rights, 
but  we  think  there  can  be  no  objection,  to  suffer  bishops  to 
part  with  their  right  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  pro- 
curing additional  clergymen  ;  and  we  have  the  more  reason 
to  try  what  effect  this  temptation  of  the  sole  patronage  to  a 
lay-benefactor  may  have,  since  the  act  of  King  Charles  I., 
by  which  any  one,  who  restored  tythes  to  the  Church,  was 
to  have  a  turn  with  the  old  patron,  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  tythes  given,  in  respect  of  the  old  income  of 
the  Church,  has  had  very  little  effect.     We  have,  in  the 

nme  bill,  encouraged  people  to  build  and  endow^  chapels  of 
^  ase,  by  giving  them  and  their  heirs  the  nomination  of  such 

Impels. 

"  Your  Grace  will  see,  that,  in  this  act,  we  had  before  Modified  in  an 
us  the  act  passed  in  England,  1  George  I.;  only  we  have 
no  fund  to  help  such  benefactors,  as  there  is  in  England, 

i^  Boulter's  Letters,  i.,  p,  173. 
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And,  as  there  are  trustees  of  the  first-fruits  here  for  buying 
glebes  or  tythes  for  small  livings,  we  have  in  this  act  made 
them  the  repositories  of  the  authentick  value  of  small  livings, 
and  of  all  augmentations  in  virtue  of  this  act,  that  there 
may  be  some  to  see  that  the  grants  are  such  as  they  ought 
to  be  for  value  and  validity. 

"  In  this  kingdom,  the  clergy  paid  the  twentieth,  not 
the  tenth,  to  the  crown,  as  in  England,  and  first-fruits ;  but 
the  twentieths  were  given  off  by  Queen  Anne,  and  the 
first-fruits  are  the  only  fund  the  trustees  have,  which  coJii' 
mimibus  annls,  rises  no  higher  than  from  300/.  to  400/.  per 
annum,  deducting  charges,  without  a  power  to  receive  any 
benefactions.  T  hope  it  may  please  God  in  time  to  dispose 
the  parliament  to  permit  these  trustees  to  receive  benefactions 
for  so  good  purposes,  since  what  we  are  now  doing  in  our 
church  bills  seems  to  be  very  well  liked;  though,  when  I 
first  came  hither,  the  laity  would  not  have  heard  with 
patience  the  least  proposal  of  what  we  are  now  attempting. 

"  The  clause  in  this  bill,  by  which  the  patron  of  a 
chapel  of  ease  may  nominate,  if  the  chapel  be  nut  actually 
filled  then,  though  the  nomination  be  then  lapsed  to  the 
bishop  or  crown,  is  taken  from  the  English  bill.  There 
was,  this  day,  added  to  the  said  bill  a  clause  to  empower 
bishops,  &c.,  to  encourage  their  tenants  by  a  proper  lease 
to  inclose  and  preserve  copse-wood,  which  will  be  of  service 
to  all  parties." 

Act  for  division  There  is  one  other  act  in  this  important  session, 

of  parishes.  t  /-k      i       •  i  r* 

1  George II., c.  19.  namely,  chapter  19,  benig  an  amendment  of  some 
former  statutes,  which  demands  notice  in  connection, 
with  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  which  is  thus 
introduced  by  Archbishop  Boulter  to  the  notice  of| 
Archbishop  Wake  and  Bishop  Gibson": 

"  As  many  of  the  parishes  here  are  very  large  and  inter^ 
mixed  with  other  parishes,  and  others  of  too  little  income  I 
to  subsist  by  themselves,  and  little  enough  for  extent  to  be 
united  to  some  other  parish  or  part  of  a  parish,  there  wag 
an  act  passed  in  the  14th  and  15th  of  King  Charles  II.,  by[ 

^^  Boulter's  Letters^  i.,  p.  175. 
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wliicli  parishes  might  be  divided  or  united  for  conveniency 's 
sake,  with  proper  consents,  and  the  approbation  of  the  chief 
governour  and  the  council.  As  that  act  was  expired,  a  new 
act  was  passed  in  the  2nd  of  George  I.,  for  the  real  union 
and  division  of  parishes,  in  which  was  a  proviso,  that  no 
union,  made  in  virtue  of  the  former  act  of  King  Charles 
II.,  should  be  capable  of  being  dissolved,  nor  any  part 
of  such  union  be  united  to  any  other  parish,  unless  the 
parish-church  of  such  united  parish  does  lye  three  country 
miles  from  some  part  of  such  parish. 

"  Now,  as  three  country  miles  are  often  five  or  six  Motives  to  the 
measured  miles,  and  as  several  of  those  unions  were  made 
without  regard  to  the  conveniency  of  the  people,  but  purely 
to  make  a  rich  benefice,  as  we  are  now  endeavouring  to 
make  it  possible  to  have  the  worship  of  God  celebrated  in 
all  parts  of  this  kingdom,  we  find  it  necessary  to  repeal  this 
clause,  and  to  lay  such  parishes  open  to  a  division,  as  well 
as  other  old  parishes. 

"  There  is  another  clause   added   to  that  bill,  which  ^^^'^^^^e  for 

.  .  T~»        1  removing  Sites  of 

relates  to  the  removmg  of  the  site  of  churches.     13y  the  act  churches. 
of  2nd  George  I.,  for  the  real  union  and  division  of  parishes, 
it  is  enacted,  that  the  site  of  an  inconvenient  church  may 
be  changed  for  one  more  convenient,  with  the  consent  of 
the  patron,  &c. 

*'  Now,  with  us,  many  churches  stand  at  the  end  of  a 
long  parish,  or  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  bog  or  river,  in 
respect  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  parishioners,  or,  at  least, 
Protestants ;  so  that  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  change 
such  a  situation  of  the  church.  But,  where  the  king  is 
patron,  as  his  consent  is  to  be  had,  the  expense  of  having  a 
letter  from  England,  to  give  his  Majesty's  consent  under 
the  broad  seal  here,  to  such  a  change,  and  passing  a  patent 
or  it,  is  so  great,  as  to  discourage  these  removals ;  and  I 
jan  assure  your  Grace,  10/.  is  harder  to  be  raised  here  upon 
b  country  parish,  than  100/.  is  in  England,  upon  a  parish  of 
he  same  extent,  and  our  gentry  part  with  money  on  such 
Dccasions  as  unwillingly  as  the  peasantry. 
I      "  It  is,  therefore,  provided  in  the  same  bill,   that   the   chief  govemour 

■  'A  nii'i  "^'^y  ^"'^sent  for 

l-'inet  governour,  &c.,  may  consent  for  the  kmg,  where  the  the  king. 
■Icing  is  patron ;  and  as  the  king's  patronage  cannot  be  hurt 
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admission  of  bar- 
risters, &c. 
1  George  IL.c.  20. 


Practitioners  of 
tlie  law  mostly 
new  converts. 


Evil  resulting 
therefrom  cor- 
rected. 


by  such  a  change  of  the  site  of  a  church,  but  the  parish 
will  probably  prove  of  better  value  ;  and  as  the  taking  off  of 
this  expense  may  occasion  the  building  several  more  con- 
venient churches,  we  hope  the  bill  will  be  returned  to  us. 
And  I  can  assure  your  Grace  there  are  instances,  in  two  or 
three  acts  already,  where  the  chief  governour,  &c.,  is  em- 
powered to  consent  for  the  king." 

To  the  foregoing  statutes  may  be  added,  as  a 
measure  of  protection  for  the  Church,  chapter  20,  of 
which  the  following  account  is  given  by  the  primate": 

"  There  is  another  bill  gone  over,  to  regulate  the  admis- 
sion of  barristers,  attornies,  six-clerks,  solicitors,  sub-sheriffs, 
deputy  officers,  &c.,  which  is  of  the  last  consequence  to  this 
kingdom.  i 

"  The  practice  of  the  law,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  is 
at  present  mostly  in  the  hands  of  new  converts,  who  give 
no  farther  security  on  this  account,  than  producing  a  certifi- 
cate of  their  having  received  the  sacrament  in  the  Church  of  | 
England  or  Ireland,  which  several  of  them,  who  were  I 
Papists  at  London,  obtain  on  the  road  hither,  and  demand 
to  be  admitted  barrister  in  virtue  of  it  at  their  arrival:  and 
several  of  them  have  Popish  wives,  and  mass  said  in  their 
houses,  and  breed  up  their  children  Papists.  Things  are  atf 
present  so  bad  with  us,  that  if  about  six  should  be  removed 
from  the  bar  to  the  bench  here,  there  will  not  be  a  barrister| 
of  note  left  that  is  not  a  convert. 

"  To  put  some  stop  to  this  evil,  this  bill  endeavours  to| 
obtain  some  farther  security  of  the  sincerity  of  these  con- 
verts :  1st.  By  obliging  all  that  come  to  the  bar  hereafter,  oi 
practise  as  attornies  or  solicitors,  &c.,  or  act  as  sub-sheriffa 
sheriffs'  clerks,  or  deputy  officers  in  the  courts,  to  make 
declaration  against  Popery,  and  take  the  oath  of  abjuratioi 
before  they  are  admitted,  or  practise ;  2nd.  That  every  convert 
shall  have  been  so  five  years  before  his  admission,  or  so  prac-| 
tising  or  acting ;  Srd.  That  he  shall  breed  up  all  his  childr< 
under  fourteen,  as  well  those  born  before  his  conversion 
those  after,  in  the  Protestant  religion;  and  4th.  That  whoever 
fails  in  any  of  these  points  shall  incur  the  penalties  and  dis 

"  Boulter's  Letters,  i.,  182. 
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abilities   to  which   those   relapsing    from  the    Protestant 
religion  to  Popery  are  liable. 

"  Everybody  here  is  sensible  of  the  terrible  effects  of  this 
growing  evil,  and  both  Lords  and  Commons  are  most 
eagerly  desirous  of  this  bill. 

"We  have  likewise,  by  this  bill,  inflicted   the   same  Provision  as  to 
penalties  on  every  convert  or  Protestant  who  shall  breed  up  veits or^Piote&i'- 
any  child  a  Papist.     But  if  the  latter  part  be  thought  too  ^"*^- 
severe,  or  have  too  strong  a  party  against  it,  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  what  relates  to  lawyers,  attornies,  solicitors,  sub- 
sheriffs,  &c.,  will  be  granted  us,  or  the  Protestant  interest 
must  suffer  extremely  here. 

"  I  should  flatter  myself,  that  as  in  this  bill  we  have  not 

meddled  with  the  Papists,  but  only  with  persons  professing 

themselves  Protestants,  the  foreign  ministers  cannot,  with 

any  reason  or  decency,  make  any  application  to  his  Majesty 

oainst  this  bill." 

With  respect  to  the  above-mentioned  clause,  on 
^hich  the  primate  expresses  some  misgiving,  no  ob- 
jection was  taken,  at  least  no  effectual  opposition  was 
piade  to  it,  for  it  stands  as  part  of  the  act.    Nor  does 
it  appear  that  any  opposition  Avas  offered  to  a  clause 
[n  chapter  9,  being  "  an  act  for  farther  regulating  the 
election  of  members  of  parliament,"  whereby  it  was 
enacted,  "that  no  Papist  should  be  entitled  to  vote  papists  not  en- 
it  the  election  of  any  member  of  j^arliament,  or  of  elections. 
my  magistrate  for  any  city  or  other  town-corporate." 
>f  the  introduction  of  this  clause  into  the  act  the 
listory  is  not  clearly  ascertained :  probably  it  was 
)ccasioned   by  opposition  at  that  period  shown  by 
*opisli  electors  to  the  Protestant  interest :  but  in 
[ny   case   it   was   a   salutary   caution    against    the 
[angers  which  were  at  that  time  apprehended,  and 
diicli  were  in  the  event  realised  by  the  restoration 
If  the  political  power,  of  which  the  Papists  were 
[eprived  by  this  enactment. 

2  I  2 
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During  this  session  of  parliament,  we  learn  from 
a  letter  of  Archbishop  Boulter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  dated  January  13, 1728,  that  the  holding 
of  a  convocation  had  been  under  consideration. 
According,  however,  to  the  report  of  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, the  ministry  were  not  desirous  that  one 
should  sit ;  nor  did  the  primate  desire  it,  "  except 
they  had  some  useful  business  to  do,  and  that  he 
was  thoroughly  certain  they  would  confine  them- 
selves to  that.  I  have  had  no  great  occasion  or 
leisure,"  he  observes '^  "  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
our  convocation  here ;  but  as  it  is  made  up  of  the 
clergy  of  four  provinces,  I  find  some  of  our  bench 
question,  whether  they  have  ever  been  settled  in 
such  a  regular  method  of  being  called,  as  to  make  a 
truly  legal  assembly." 


1  Geo.  II.,  c, 


Act  relative  to  Auotlier  act  passed  in  this  session  gave  occasion 

liament.  for  a  difference  among  the  spiritual  peers,  or  rather  i 

for  one  member  of  the  episcopal  bench  to  place| 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  body  of  his  brethren. 
Chapter  8  is  intituled  "  An  act  for  preventing  incon-l 
veniences  that  may  happen  by  privilege  of  parlia-| 
meiit ;"  and  it  enacts,  that  all  members  of  eithei 
house  of  parliament,   and  all  other  persons  having 
parliamentary  privilege,  may  be  sued  after  fourteei 
days  following  the   dissolution  or  prorogation,   till 
fourteen  days  before  the  meeting  or  re-assemblingj 
temporal   ^he  bill  was,  from  the  first,  opposed  by  several  oi 
the  temporal  peers,  who  had  the  character  of  '*  bein^ 
very  much  in  debt,  and  of  valuing  themselves  upoi 
paying  nobody  ^^:"  but  "the  great  opposition  mad( 
on  this  occasion,  was  formed  and  managed  by  th( 
^ji^^J'yBisiiopof  Bishop  of  Elphin,  Dr.  Bolton,  who  put  himself  at 


Opposed  by 

several 

peers, 


'2  Boulter's  Letters^  i.,  p.  IGC. 
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the  head  of  those  lords,  and  drew  in  some  others, 
with  a  view  of  making  himself  considerable,  by  being 
at  the  head  of  a  party  of  lay  lords  against  the  bench 
of  bishops."     "  All  the  lay  lords,"  as  the  primate 
writes  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  April  20,  1728, 
"  that  oppose  the  government  in  whatever  they  can, 
joined  against  the  bill.     There  was  no  bishop  against 
it,  but  the  Bishop  of  Elphin,  and  of  Waterford,  for 
whom  he  was  proxy.     The  Lord  Midleton  was  the 
first  who  spoke  against  the  bill,  and  that  very  pro- 
lixly, and  ^to  little  purpose :  he  was  very  well  an- 
swered by  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam.     After  this  the 
Bishop  of  Elphin  made  a  speech,  with  very  false 
reasonings,   and   some    inflaming    passages    against 
England ;  though  in  the  close  of  his  speech  he  was 
rather,  as  circumstances  now  stand,  for  the  passing 
of  the  bill.     He  has  very  much  lost  himself  with 
both  sides,  for  his  shuffling  speech  on  this  occasion. 
As  his  speech  did  no  hurt  to  the  bill,  we  let  the 
debate  drop  without  answering  him." 

The  bill  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  Primate's  objec- 
tion to  Bishop 

majority  of  twenty-five  to  nineteen ;  there  being  one  Boiton. 
proxy  among  the  twenty-five,  and  seven  among  the 
nineteen.  The  opposition,  made  by  Bishop  Bolton, 
strengthened  the  objection  previously  entertained  by 
the  primate  to  his  higher  advancement  in  the  Church. 
^'  I  hope,"  he  observes,  "  it  will  not  be  thought 
proper,  when  a  vacancy  happens  of  an  archbishop- 
rick,  to  reward  one  with  it,  who  has  endeavoured  to 
form  a  conspiracy  of  lay  lords  against  the  bishops 
here,  who  are  the  persons  on  whom  the  government 

I  must  depend  for  doing  the  publick  business." 
The  primate  ends  his  letter  with  remarkine:  very  importance  of 
■^  ,  O  ./     these  acts. 

truly  concerning  the  enactments  of  this  parliament, 
"  We   shall  probably  conclude   our  sessions   next 
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JMonday,  when  more  truly  useful  bills  will  have 
l)assecl,  than  have  passed  for  many  sessions  put 
together." 

The  passing  of  this  bill  was  esteemed  of  such 
importance,  that  it  drew  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
out  of  the  retirement,  to  which  age  and  infirmity 
noAV  for  the  most  part  confined  him,  and  constrained 
him  to  give  it  his  parliamentary  support.  "  There 
was  a  strong  party,"  he  observes,  in  a  letter  of  April 
27,  1728,  to  Edward  Southwell,  Esq.,  "  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords  against  the  privilege  bill,  at  the 
hearing  whereof  was  my  Lord  Midleton,  and  Dr. 
Bolton,  the  Bishop  of  Elphin.  This  obliged  me  to 
go  to  the  house,  though  I  had  not  been  out  of  my 
house  for  near  six  months,  and  in  a  very  bad  state 
of  health.  But  I  looked  on  the  bill  to  be  of  so 
great  moment,  that  I  thought  worth  my  venturing 
to  assist  in  the  passing  of  it.  The  young  indebted 
lords  were  generally  against  it ;  and  had  not  my 
lord  lieutenant  espoused  it,  and  joined  his  influence, 
I  doubt  whether  it  would  have  past.  I  believe 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  any  of  the  rest ; 
four  already  have  passed  the  Commons,  and  all  the 
rest  will  this  day  either  be  before  the  Lords  or  Com^ 
mons.  This  passing  of  all  the  bills  will  be  much  to 
the  honour  of  my  Lord  Carteret's  government,  the 
like,  as  you  have  observed,  not  having  happened  to 
any  lord  lieutenant  before." 


state  of  Fopery  Somo  romarks,  which  the  archbishop  makes  in 

aad  Papists.  '  -•■ 

the  same  letter,  concerning  the  then  state  of  Popery  | 
and  the  Papists  in  the  kingdom,  may  be  also  deemed 
not  undeserving  of  attention. 

Letter  to  Mr,  "  GlvG  Hie   leavG   to   acquaiiit   you,  that   I   remember 

27,"im  "'  ^^^^^  something  of  Ireland  for  sixty  years,  and  made  some  observ- 
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ations  on  the  state  of  it ;  but  cannot  call  to  mind  that  the 
ra])ists  seemed  to  be  so  much  indulged  and  favoured  as  at 
])rcsent,  excepting  in  King  James's  time.  They  insult  the 
king's  officers  everywhere  that  are  concerned  in  the  revenue. 
Nobody  dare  accuse  their  priests,  or  hinder  their  insults ; 
for  amongst  their  mobs  they  either  maim  them  or  knock 
them  in  the  head.  They  take  away  by  force  women  of 
fortune,  and  they  depend  on  Popish  ambassadors'*  interest 
for  a  pardon.  They  have  proposed  to  themselves,  as  I  J^ p^^^'^ts"^* °^ 
understand,  two  maxims  :  the  first  is  to  underlive  the  Pro- 
testants, as  to  expenses ;  and  the  second  is  to  outbid  them 
for  all  farms  that  are  to  be  new  set.  By  this  means  they 
worm  out  Protestant  farmers,  and  yet  run  no  hazard  ;  for 
they  bid  much  more  tlian  the  farm  will  yield :  when  they 
I  have  made  the  best  of  it  the  last  year  or  two,  and  find  they 
can't  pay  the  rent,  they  run  away  and  leave  it.  Several 
landlords  have  been  thus  used,  and  yet  they  will  not  learn 
I  wisdom. 

"  As  to  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  they  have  got  the  best  Thdr  advan- 
lof  it  into  their  hands,  and  have  several  advantages  of  the  ^^^^' 
Protestants.  A  Popish  merchant  is  better  received  in 
Popish  countries  with  which  we  trade  than  Protestants ; 
and  the  generality  of  farmers  and  graziers  in  Ireland  being 
Papists,  they  choose  to  put  their  goods  into  the  hands  of 
those  of  their  own  religion ;  and  lastly,  the  country  assists 
Ithem  in  running  their  goods  both  out  and  inward.     .     ." 

To  the  Bishop  of  Killala,  in  the  August  of  the  Ji=K7u*aia^''^''^ 
same  year,  he  thus  exj^ressed  himself  on  the  same 
subject : 

*'  AYhat  you  observe  concerning  Popery,  we  not  only  Encouragement 

Iinow,  but  feel  to  be  true.  I  have  known  Ireland  for  near  ^'^^"  °  ^^^^  ^* 
threescore  years  with  observation,  and  never  remember 
Popery  so  rampant,  or  so  much  encouraged,  as  at  present, 
except  in  King  James's  time.  I  am  not  so  far  let  into  the 
management  of  affairs,  as  to  find  out  the  policy  of  it ;  but 
see  that  it  is  so  not  only  here,  but  through  all  Europe.  The 
)iitableness  of  the  principles  of  that  religion  to  the  corrup- 

r'  on  of  men's   hearts,  recommends  them  to  all  loose  and 
icious  persons,  that  is,  to  the  generality  of  the  world ;  and 
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inclines  most  men  to  embrace  them,  for  by  them  they  are 
able  to  reconcile  their  lusts  with  the  hope  of  heaven: 
whereas  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion  are  such, 
that  men  of  wicked  lives  can  have  no  hope  by  them,  and 
therefore  turn  obstinate  infidels ;  and  it  is  observable,  that 
in  Popish  countries  the  most  vicious  persons  turn  bigots, 
thinking  that  their  zeal  for  Popery  will  atone  for  their 
wickedness,  whereas  our  debauchees  often  turn  atheists. 
Mismanagement  "  I  am  Sensible  that  the  gentlemen  much  mismanage 

of  the  gentry.  themselvcs,  their  estates,  and  their  children;  we  can  only 
tell  them  of  it,  and  persuade  them  against  it,  and  if  we 
could  prevail  with  a  few  of  the  principals  to  change  their 
measures,  their  examples  might  be  a  means  to  reform 
the  rest. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  have  so  increased  your  clergy,  and 
don''t  doubt  but  you  will  add  daily  to  them,  and  procure 
churches  for  them.  I  can  give  you  no  assistance,  except 
that  of  my  prayers,  which  I  shall  not  fail  to  do;  if  you  can 
think  of  any  other  way  that  I  may  be  serviceable  to  you 
here,  let  me  have  your  commands,  and  assure  yourself  of 
my  best  endeavours.  Remember  me  most  kindly  to  Mrs, 
Howard,  and  believe  that  I  am,  with  all  affection  and 
respect, 

"  My  Lord, 

"  Your  LordshipX  &;c., 

"  W.  D 
*'  Lord  Bishop  of  Killala."" 
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Section  II. 

Illness  of  Archbishop  King,  Primate's  plan  for  supplying 
the  vacancy.  Archbishop  King'^s  sentiments  on  Ecclesias- 
tical subjects.  Efforts  for  augmenting  Dublin  Churches, 
Improvement  of  his  Diocese.  Incapable  of  discharging 
his  Episcopal  functions.  His  great  Age  and  Infirmities. 
His  meio  of  state  of  Beligion  in  Connaught.  Allusion 
to  his  Consecration,  Anecdote  of  his  Portrait.  En- 
graring  from  it.  His  decease.  His  prominence  in  Irish 
Church  History,  Characters  of  Mm  by  Dean  Swift  and 
Mr,  Harris.  Primate'' s  measure  for  filling  the  'cacancy. 
Delay  in  filling  it.  Death  of  Archbishop  Godwin  of 
Cashel,  Disposal  of  the  two  Archbishopricks.  Difference 
between  Primate  Boulter  and  Bishop  Gibson.  Other 
Ecclesiastical  appointments.  Clayton,  Bishop  of  Killala, 
Synge^  Bishop  of  Clonfert^  consecrated  by  his  father. 
Te?i?iison,  Bishop  of  Ossory,    His  zeal  for  Protestantism. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  an  illness  of  the  SlhopKiifg?^' 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  though  not  attended  by  ^^^^• 
immediate  danger,  gave  occasion  for  efforts  being 
made  for  naming  his  successor.  And  the  primate  in 
consequence  exerted  himself,  and  employed  his  influ- 
ence with  the  Bishop  of  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  a  successor  being  named  on  any  rumours 
of  his  death.  To  the  same  effect,  and  more  fully, 
he  wrote  to  Lord  Townshend  on  the  16th  of  the 
ensuing  January'. 

*'  The  age  and  frequent  returns  of  illness  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  has  laboured  under  the  greatest  part  of  this 
winter,  though  I  do  not  apprehend  that  he  is  in  any  imme- 
diate danger  of  dying,  have  made  me  think  it  proper  to 
write  a  few  lines  to  your  Lordship  about  a  successor  to  him, 
if  he  should  fall,  that  there  may  be  no  surprise. 

I"  It  is  certain  that  it  is  of  the  last  consequence  to  the  Primate's  adrice 
to  the  govern- 
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English  interest 
to  be  supported. 


Archbishop 
King's  senti- 
ments on  various 
ecclesiastical 
Bubjects. 


king's  service,  that  he  be  an  Englishman:  whether  it  be 
thought  best  to  send  one  from  the  bishops'  bench  in  England, 
or  to  remove  one  from  the  bench  here  to  that  post,  I  submit 
to  your  Lordship's  wisdom.  If  the  former  be  thought  of, 
the  person  I  should  be  most  desirous  to  see  here,  as  being 
one  of  the  oldest  friends  I  have  on  the  bench  there,  that 
would  be  willing  to  come,  is  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's ;  of 
whose  behaviour  your  Lordship  must  have  some  knowledge, 
as  he  has  been  in  the  house  about  five  years.  If  the  latter 
be  judged  best,  I  think  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  is  the  most 
proper  that  can  be  thought  of  here:  he  behaved  himself 
very  well  last  sessions  of  parliament  here:  he  is  one  of 
courage,  and  very  hearty  for  the  English  interest,  and  a 
good  speaker;  and  I  am  satisfied  he  is  one,  that  would 
concur  with  me  in  promoting  his  Majesty's  service.  He  is 
very  well  liked  of  here  for  an  Englishman. 

"  But  I  must  beg  to  speak  freely,  that  I  hope  nobody 
will  be  sent  hither,  because  he  is  troublesome  or  uneasy 
elsewhere.  It  is  of  great  consequence  that  there  be  a  good 
agreement  between  the  primate  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin :  and  one  in  that  post,  who  would  set  himself  up 
against  the  primate,  would  be  sure  of  being  caressed,  flat- 
tered, and  followed  by  the  Irish  interest  here." 

From  various  symptoms  it  was  evident,  that  the 
end  of  Archbishop  King  was  now  approaching.  By 
himself  it  was  clearly  foreseen,  and  met  with  a 
Christian  spirit.  Several  indications  of  his  senti- 
ments appear  in  his  MS.  Correspondence  in  Trinity 
College  Library ;  and  it  may  be  here  not  unacceptable,! 
if  three  or  four  of  these  be  brought  together,  as 
showing  to  the  last  the  bent  and  vigour  of  his  mind, 
before  we  take  leave  of  this  eminent  servant  of  God 
and  of  his  Church. 

The  archbishop's  confinement  to  his  house  byl 
infirmity,  and  his  exertion  nevertheless  to  attend  his| 
parliamentary  duty  on  an  important  question,  liav< 
been  lately  noticed.     An  opportunity  for  promotin, 


churches. 
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the  welfare  of  the  Church  in  liis  diocese  soon  after- 
wards occurred;  and  he  availed  himself  of  it  by 
addressinsf,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1728,  two  letters  Letter  to  Lady 

^  T  y^  1  Carteret,  June 

to  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  to  Lady  Carteret,  the  10,1720. 
latter  of  which  I  here  subjoin; 

"  May  it  please  your  Ladyship, 

*'  I  have  always  found  more  zeal  and  piety  in  devout 
ladies  than  in  the  other  sex,  and  I  know  none  have  given 
better  instances  of  it  than  your  Ladyship.  I  am  sensible  of 
the  great  influence  your  Ladyship  must  have  at  court,  and 
that  gives  me  some  confidence  to  apply  to  you  for  your 
assistance.  It  is  in  a  matter  of  piety,  to  which  I  am  sure 
your  Ladyship  cannot  be  indifferent.     We  want  churches  Plan  for  increas- 

,.,..  iTi  •  -ITT'       ing  the  number 

extremely  m  this  city;  and  1  have  put  in  a  memorial  to  His  of  Dublin 
Majesty  for  the  forfeiture  of  John  Audovin,  condemned  for 
a  most  barbarous  murder,  of  which  your  Ladyship  was  well 
pprized  before  you  left  Dublin.  The  success  of  this  peti- 
tion will  depend  much  on  my  lord  lieutenant's  favourable 
representation  of  it  to  his  Majesty;  and  I  beseech  your 
Ladyship  to  put  to  your  helping  hand,  and  stir  up  his 
Excellency's  zeal  and  diligence  in  the  affair.  If  I  durst  ask 
j^our  Ladyship's  good  word  to  her  Majesty,  the  assurance  I 
lave  of  her  readiness  to  further  all  good  works,  would  give 
ne  certain  hopes  of  success.  I  dare  not  presume  to  desire 
^ou  to  say  anything  of  the  great  veneration  I  have  for  her 
-lajesty,  because  I  cannot  say  enough:  but  your  Ladyship's 
appiness  in  expressions  may  go  a  great  way  to  supply  that 
efect. 

"  I  have  under  consideration  the  adding  four  new 
hurches  to  those  in  this  city,  besides  two  in  the  country; 
11  absolutely  necessary.  I  have  no  hopes  of  living  to  com- 
ass  this  design ;  but  if  I  could  put  things  in  a  way  towards 
t,  'twill  be  a  great  comfort  to  me,  and  I  shall  die  with  more 
tisfaction.  What  success  this  may  have  I  can't  tell ;  but 
is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  that  it  has  given  me  an  opportu- 
ity  to  acknowledge  your  Ladyship's  civilities  to  me;  and 
at  I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
'•  Madam, 

''  Your  Ladyship's,  &c., 

*'W.  D." 
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hSwtw!^**^^  The  archbishop's  efforts  for  building  churches  in 

his  diocese  have  several  times  fallen  under  observa- 
tion. From  a  letter  of  the  7th  of  December,  1727, 
we  learn,  that  he  had  at  that  time  procured  seven- 
teen churches  to  be  built,  where  there  had  been 
none  since  the  Reformation;  and  fourteen  to  be 
rebuilt  from  the  ground.  He  had  likewise  caused 
eleven  manse-houses  to  be  built  on  the  glebes,  seve- 
ral of  which  were  his  own  gift.  He  had  likewise 
purchased  in  above  300/.  a  year  of  impropriations, 
and  was  then  upon  the  point  of  settling  the  tythes 
of  nine  parishes  upon  the  incumbents. 

Incapable  of  dis-         But  whilst  the  vis'our  of  his  mind  continued,  his 

charging  his  epis-  ^  "=' 

copal  functions,  bodilj  Strength  was  gradually  decaying ;  so  that, 
soon  after  these  letters  to  Lord  and  Lady  Carteret, 
he  was  compelled  to  seek  a  substitute  for  one  of  his 
episcopal  functions,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of 
July  the  16th,  to  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  : 

letter  to  Bishop'         "  I  have  the  honour  of  your  Lordship's  of  the  8th  inst., 
1728.  ^'  "  ^    '    and  am  very  thankful  to  you,  that  you  are  pleased  to  give 
me  your  assistance  for  the  performance  of  that  necessary 
office  of  confirmation,  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  disabl 
me  from  performing  in  person.    There  are  five  places  in 
your  Lordship's  way  to  Dublin,  where  there  is  occasion  for 
that  office  :   Arklow,  Dunganstown,  Wicklow,  Delgenny 
and  Bray.     I  am  not  sure  whether  it  will  stand  with  you 
Lordship's  conveniency  to  confirm  at  each  of  them ;  I  wis 
it  may,  but  I  must  leave  this  to  your  Lordship's  goodn 

and  discretion 

"  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  communicate  to  your  Lord 
ship  what  I  know  relating  to  the  state  of  the  Church,  an 
hope  you  will  always  find  my  observations  just.     I  am  son 
you  met  with  disorder  and  negligence  in  your  visitatioD| 
which,  I  doubt  not,  made  everything  else  less  agreeabl 
But  while  there  are  men  there  will  be  faults.     If  I 
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prevail  with  Dr.  Trotter,  I  will  have  the  consistory  court 
go  along  with  the  confirmation,  that  such  things  as  are 
amiss  or  wanting  may  be  regulated  and  supplied." 

On  the  25th  of  July  he  wrote  as  follows  to  his 
old  acquaintance  and  friend,  Mr.  Southwell ;  and 
his  allusions  to  his  actual  term  of  life,  and  tlie  earlier 
incidents  in  his  eventful  history,  are  calculated  to 
excite  a  lively  interest : 

"  I  was  honoured  with  yours  of  the  8th  of  May,  and  did  J-^^^f  *<>  ^r- 

•^  1      Southwell,  July 

not  answer  it  sooner,  because  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  made  25. 
use  of  my  own  hand ;  but  I   have  been   visited   with    a 
severe  fit  of  the  gout  in  my  right  hand,  left  foot,  and  knee  ; 
which  obliges  me,  after  all  my  waiting,  to  make  use  of  an 
amanuensis.     You  observed  riofht,  that  old  as^e  will  bring  His  great  age  and 

.    n        •   '  11.  .?  .?  n  infinnities. 

mhrmities ;  and  being  now  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  ot  my 
age,  I  cannot  think  it  strange  that  I  have  lost  many  friends. 
I  don't  know  that  I  have  any  left  in  England  of  my  old 
acquaintance,  to  whom  I  can  write  with  any  freedom, 
except  you  and  Mr.  Annesley.  I  was  greatly  inclined  this 
summer  to  pay  my  duty  to  his  Majesty  and  the  queen,  but 
found  it  impossible  ;  for  I  cannot  bear  travelling,  it  imme- 
diately throwing  me  into  great  disorders ;  and  I  conceive  it 
had  been  no  prudence  in  me  to  kill  myself,  when  I  found  no 
possibility  of  doing  any  service  to  their  Majesties  or  the 
country  by  it. 

"  This  day  requires  my  remembering  it,  for  thirty-nine  His  thankfulness 
years  ago  I  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  by  King  James ; 
I  pray  God  make  me  thankful  to  him,  who  preserved  me 
then,  and  hath  ever  since  protected  and  supported  me,  and 
hath  given  me  a  long  and  a  happy  life " 

The  tranquillity  with  which  he  contemplated  his 
own  condition,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
still  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  are 
depicted  in  an  affecting  manner  in  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  of  August  the  6th,  to  the  Bishop 
of  Killala : 
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State  of  religion 
in  Connaught. 


Letter  to  the  Bi-  "  I  am  lionoured  with  yours  of  the  27th  of  July  last.    I 

Bhop  of  Killala.  i  •      ,        t         i  t  i        • 

am  still  very  weak  in  my  limbs  by  the  gout,  but  begin  to 
His  feelings  as  to    creep  abi'oad.     ...     I   don't  complain  of  the  approach 

his  o>vn  condi-  ^  r  i  i 

tion.  of  the  night  of  death ;  for  that,  I  thank  God,  I   am  not 

solicitous  about ;  but  it  is  uneasy  to  me  to  observe,  that, 
though  the  duties  of  a  bishop  are  incumbent  upon  me,  yet  I 
am  not  able  to  discharge  them  in  person  ;  and  though  my 
brethren  have  been  so  kind  as  to  assist  me,  yet  that  ^does 
not  yield  me  the  satisfaction  that  I  used  to  have  when  I 
executed  them  myself.  Nor  do  I  find  that  the  people  are 
so  ready  to  comply  with  others,  as  they  used  to  be  with  me. 

*'  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  put  my  diocese  in  some 
order,  but  it  is  very  far  from  the  state  in  which  it  ought 
to  be. 

"  I  have  a  very  good  notion  of  the  state  of  religion  in 
Connaught,  when  I  was  there.  I  hope  it  is  much  mended, 
for  then  it  was  most  wretched ;  but  I  am  pretty  well  satis- 
fied, that,  though  you  enjoy  a  longer  life  than  I  have  done, 
you  will  not  be  able  to  order  your  diocese  as  it  should  be  : 
but  that  must  not  discourage  you.  Est  aliquid  prodire 
teniis,  si  non  datur  ultra.  You  have  one  encouragement 
and  comfort,  that  your  brethren,  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam 
and  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  I  believe,  will  heartily  concur 
with  you,  and  assist  you ;  and  I  hope  that  you,  by  their 
application  and  diligence,  will  provoke  one  another,  and 
your  neighbouring  bishops,  to  proceed  vigorously  in  the 
reformation  of  your  dioceses. 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  have  so  increased  your  clergy,  and 
don''t  doubt  but  you  will  add  daily  to  them,  and  procure 
churches  for  them.  I  can  give  you  no  assistance,  except 
that  of  my  prayers,  which  I  shall  not  fail  to  do ;  if  you  can 
think  of  any  other  way  that  I  may  be  serviceable  to  you 
here,  let  me  have  your  commands,  and  assure  yourself  of 
my  best  endeavours.  Remember  me  most  kindly  to  Mrs. 
Howard,  and  believe  that  I  am,  with  all  affection  and 
respect, 

"  My  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordshij^X  &c., 
«'•  Lord  Bishop  of  Killala.  .  W.  D." 
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In  the  following  extract  of  a  letter,  dated  August  ^^c^oVnCvli'^e. 
C,  to  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  there  is  something 
peculiarly  touching  in  his  allusion  to  the  day  of  his 
consecration,  to  the  exemplar  which  he  had  proposed 
for  his  imitation,  and  to  his  sense  of  failure  in  the 
attempt  to  copy  it : 

"  I  heartily  thank  your  Lordship  for  the  honour  of  yours  ^J''^'?'^^,'^p.    , 

J  ''  r  •'^     ^  King  s  allusion  to 

of  the  19th  of  July  last.  I  can  by  no  means  be  of  opinion  lus  consecration. 
that  I  have  done  my  work,  or  that  I  should  sit  down  and 
rest  from  my  labours.  St.  Paul  has  set  me  a  better  ex- 
ample, who,  when  he  had  laboured  a  thousand  times  more 
than  I,  and  to  much  better  purpose,  yet  did  not  reckon  upon 
what  w\as  past,  but  prest  forward  to  the  obtaining  of  the 
prize  for  which  he  laboured.  There  is  no  stopping  in  this 
course,  till  God  call  us  from  it  by  death.  I  would  have 
5"ou  propose  no  other  example  but  St.  PauTs  himself,  and 
compare  the  progress  you  make  to  his.  I  am  ashamed,  every 
time  that  I  think  of  the  course  he  ran,  when  I  compare  it 
with  my  own.  I  was  consecrated  on  the  day  we  celebrate 
"or  his  conversion,  and  proposed  him  to  myself  for  a  pattern. 
But  God  knows  how  short  the  copy  comes  of  the  original." 

The  letter,  of  wdiich  the  commencement  follows,  i^etter  to  Lady 

'  '     Carteret,  Sept. 

iddressed   to   Lady   Carteret,  seems   to  have   been  26,1728. 
ivritten  under  a  feeling  of  increasing  infirmity  and 
iisability ;  and,  from  a  particular  expression,  may  be 
diought  to  be   the  last  that  was  written  with  the 
irchbi shop's  own  hand : 

''Dublin,  Sept.  26,  1728. 
I'  May  it  please  your  Excellency, 

"  I  had  sooner  acknowledged  the  sfreat  honour  you  did  ^^^^  anxiety  to 

^  c)  J  write  with  hia 

le  in  yours  of  the  80th  of  August  last,  but  my  hand  was  so  own  hand. 
'eak  with  the  reliques  of  the  gout,  that  I  could  not  handle 
pen,  and  was  not  willing  to  use  an  amanuensis  to  your 
jadyship  :  not  that  I  had  any  intrigue  or  secret,  which  I 
^as  unwilling  anybody  should  know  ;  but  because  I  thought 
a  respect,  and  a  mark  of  particular  esteem  to  your  Lady- 
lip,  to  have  the  last  letter  I  writ  with  my  own  hand 
lirected  to  your  Ladyship.     Besides,  I  find  they  give  me 
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Letter  to  Mr. 
Aunesley. 


Archbishop 
King's  portrait, 


And  engraving 
from  it. 


for  dead  in  London :  I  hope  you  will  believe  me  alive,  when 
I  give  it  under  my  own  hand ;  though  how  long  it  will  be, 
only  God  knows.  So  I  could  be  sure  of  a  good  man  coming 
in  my  place,  I  thank  God  I  care  not  how  soon  it  be/' 

The  archbishop's  life  was  prolonged  into  the 
following  spring;  and  shortly  before  his  death  an 
incident  occurred,  somewhat  curious,  though,  as  he 
describes  it,  of  no  great  moment,  but  which  occa- 
sioned the  following  communication  to  Mr.  Annesley, 
and  was  the  immediate  cause  of  an  engraving  being 
made  of  his  portrait : 

"  I  have  not  much  to  say  to  you  at  present,  only  to  beg 
your  favour  in  a  matter  of  very  small  moment,  and  with  i 
which  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  trouble  you.     There  is  one  I 
Wilkinson  pretends  to  print  mezzotinto  pictures  :  he  came  I 
to  me,  and  desired  that  I  would  admit  him  to  make  one  for 
me.     I  desired  to  see  some  of  his  work  :  he  told  me  he  had  I 
only  done  two ;  one  of  Macheath,  the  varlet  in  the  Beg- 
gar's Opera;  and  the  other  for  Polly  Peachum.     He  showed  I 
me  both  of  them,  and  I  neither  liked  the  pictures  nor  the 
originals,  and  conceived,  that  if  he  had  my  picture  he  would 
shew  it  with  these  :  I  did  not  think  it  convenient  that  my| 
picture  should  appear  in  such  company,  and  therefore  posi- 
tively forbade  him  to  attempt  any  such  thing ;  notwith-l 
standing  which,  he  has  stolen  a  copy,  and  made  a  picture,[ 
which  he  says  is  for  me,  and  shows  it  about.     It  is  morel 
like  an  ill-shaped  lion's  face   than   mine,  and  is   a   most! 
frightful  figure.     I  know  no  way  to  remedy  this  insult,  but| 
to  get  my  picture  done,  in  taille  douce  or  mezzotinto,  in  Eng- 
land :  if  this  could  be  done  from  the  picture  that  you  have,| 
or  my  lord  lieutenant's,  or  Sir  Hans  Sloane's,  it  would  dc 
me  a  pleasure.     If  the  plate  were  graved,  and  two  or  three 
hundred  struck  off,  and  sent  with  the  dates  to  me,  it  woul( 
counterplot  the  ill  man.     Perhaps  you  have  a  friend  that! 
would  do  this  for  me,  and  I  will  pay  him  what  you  willj 
think  reasonable,  and  reckon  it  amongst  the  many  favours  If 
have  received  at  your  hands.     I  would  have  it  done  upon] 
half  a  sheet  of  strong  paper." 
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On  the  Srd  of  April,  the  subject  of  the  portrait 
was  thus  resumed : 

"  I  received  yours  of  the  27th  of  March,  and  am  really 
ashamed  to  put  you  to  so  much  trouble ;  but  I  hope  the 
same  friendship  that  engaged  you  to  take  so  much  pains 
about  my  picture  will  incline  you  to  continue  it  so  far  as  to 
excuse  me.  I  have  sent  you  a  bill  for  201.  to  pay  for  the  plate 
and  for  four  hundred  prints :  you  will  get  them  made  up  in 
a  box,  and  directed  for  me  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Murray  of 
Chester. 

"  The  inscription  I  would  have  upon  it  is,  '  Gulielmus 
King,  S.T.D.,  consecratus  episcopus  Derensis  25^°  Jan., 
1690,  translatus  ad  Archiepiscopatum  Dubliniensem  per 
literas  patentes,  Anno3  Reginae  undecimo,  Mar.,  1702.^  If 
you  think  fit  you  may  put  in  my  age,  '  Natus  prima  Maij, 
1650.^" 

A  postscript  notices  that  "  the  painter's  name  is  ms  ago  and  do- 

CG1SC 

Ralph  Holland."     The  engraving  I  suppose  to  be 

that  which  is  mentioned  in  Bromley's  Catalogue  of 

British  Portraits,  as  engraven  by  Faber  in  mezzo- 

into.     If  so,  the  blank  left  for  the  name  of  the 

ainter  may  be  supplied  from  the  foregoing  post- 

cript :  and  the  age,  which  by  Bromley  is  said  to  be 

0-83,  meaning,  as  should  seem,  some  year  between 

he  two,  may  be  correctly  expressed  by  seventy-ninth, 

he  archbishop  having  died,  shortly  after  the  plate 

vas  engraven,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  liav- 

ng  completed  his  seventy-ninth  year  after  the  date 

f  his  last  letter,  and  seven  days  before  his  death, 

vhich  occurred  on  the  8th  of  May,  1729. 

Of  Archbishop   King's   actions   and    character,  pis  prominenco 
rom  the  reign  of  King  James  II.,  when  he  appeared  the nisu church. 
IS  an  active  supporter  of  the   Church  and    clergy 
against   Popish  tyranny,    through    three  successive 
leigns,  and  part  of  a  fourth,  in  which  he  bore  the 
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episcopal  or  archiepiscopal  office,  much  has  ah-eady 
been  reported  in  these  pages.  But  we  must  not  take 
leave  of  one  who  for  forty  or  fifty  years  stands  so 
prominently  forward  in  the  history  of  the  Irish 
Church,  without  again  adverting  to  his  character,  as 
delineated  by  contemporary  pens. 

In  his  letter  concerning  the  sacramental  test, 
dated  December,  1708,  Dr.  Swift  thus  records  his 
sentiments  concerning  him' : 

"  Because  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  been  upon 
several  occasions,  of  late  years,  misrepresented  in  England, 
I  would  willingly  set  you  right  in  his  character.     For  his  I 
great  sufferings  and  eminent  services  he  was  by  the  late 
king  promoted  to  the  see  of  Derry.     About  the  same  time 
he  wrote  a  book  to  justify  the  Revolution,  wherein  was  an 
account  of  King  James's  proceedings  in  Ireland  :  and  thel 
late  Archbishop  Tillotson  recommended  it  to  the  king,  asl 
the  most  serviceable  treatise  that  could  have  been  publishec 
at  such  a  juncture.     And  as  his  Grace  set  out  upon  those 
principles,  he  has  proceeded  so  ever  since,  as  a  loyal  subject  t( 
the  queen,  entirely  for  the  succession  in  the  Protestant  lineJ 
and  for  ever  excluding  the  Pretender ;  and  though  a  firnj 
friend  to  the  Church,  yet  with  indulgence  toward  dissenters] 
as  appears  from  his  conduct  at  Derry,  where  he  was  settlec 
for  many  years  among  the  most  virulent  of  the  sect ;  yej 
upon  his  removal  to  Dublin  they  parted  from  him  with  tears 
in  their  eyes,  and  universal  acknowledgments  of  his  wisdoi 
and  goodness.     For  the  rest,  it  must  be  owned,  he  does  no| 
busy  himself  by  entering  deep  into  any  party  ;  but  rath( 
spends  his  time  in  acts  of  hospitality  and  charity,  in  buildl 
ing  of  churches,  repairing  his  palace,   in  introducing  an[ 
preferring  the  worthiest  persons  he  can  find,  without  othe 
regards  :  in  short,  in  the  practice  of  all  virtues  that  can  be 
come  a  publick  or  private  life.     This  and  more,  if  possible 
is  due  to  so  excellent  a  person,  who  may  be  justly  reckon( 
among  the  greatest  and  most  learned  prelates  of  this  agd 
however  his  character  may  be  defiled  by  such  mean  an| 

*  Swift's  Works,  iii.,  p.  135. 
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dirty  hands  as  those  of  the  '  Observator,'  or  such  as  em- 
ploy him." 

This  character  of  Archbishop  Kiner  was  written,  Remarks  on  the 

*■  "^  character. 

as  already  noticed,  in  1708;  but  it  was  omitted  in 

the  Irish  edition  of  1735,  said  to  have  been  dictated, 

or  strictly  revised,  by  Dean  Swift  himself.     It  no 

doubt  spoke  the  real  sentiments  of  the  Dean  at  the 

time  of  its  first  publication ;  and  is  the  more  re- 

larkable,  because,  as  is  related  by  Lord  Orrery,  the 

irchbishop,  before  his  elevation  to  the  metropolitan 

see  of  Dublin,  had  hindered  Dr.  Swift  from  being 

lade  Dean  of  Derry.     Possibly  he  had  not  been  at 

that  time  informed  of  the  obstacle  thus  offered  to  his 

)referment,  nor  had  obtained  the  information  till  he 

^as  intimately  connected  with  the  party  to  which  he 

ifterwards  adhered,  and  to  which  Bishop   Lindsay 

>wed  his  advancement  to  the  primacy  in  1714,  in 

^position  to  Bishop  King.     How^ever  that  be,  at 

he  time  when  the  foregoing  extract  was  written,  it 

[ppears   to  have  been  the  sincere  effusion  of  the 

'riter's  mind :  and  it  has  been  well  observed  by  the 

|ditor  of  his  works,  Mr.  Nichols,  with  reference  to  a 

jtter  of  almost  the  exact  date  of  the  foregoing,  that 

with  no  other  correspondent  are  the  extravagance  His  high  opinion 

If  Swift's  humour  and  the  virulence  of  his  preju- 

|ices  half  so  much  restrained  as  in  his  letters  to 

rchbishop  King.     He  certainly  feared  or  respected 

is  prelate  more  than  any  other  person  with  wdioni 

corresponded'."     Latterly,    indeed,  as   we   have 

?en,  he  fell  into  a  condition,  first  of  temporary  and 

len  of  permanent  estrangement  from  the  archbishop; 

[id,  under  the  influence  of  irritated  feelings,  proba- 

iy  withdrew  the  character,  which  has  been  subse- 

^  Swift's  Works,  x.,  p.  71. 
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Character  of 
Archbishop  King 
by  Mr.  Harris, 


quently  replaced  in  liis  works,  and  there  stands,  an 
honourable  testimonial  to  the  archbishop's  episcopal 
virtues  and  actions. 

The  other  contemporary  character  to  which  I 
alluded  is  that  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Harris  in  his 
edition  of  Sir  James  Ware's  Bishops.  A  compen- 
dious view  of  the  actions  of  the  archbishop's  life 
may  be  sought  in  that  piece  of  biography,  which  I 
sums  up  his  character  in  the  end  after  the  following | 
manner^: 

"  He  appears  in  the  tendency  of  his  actions  and  endea-| 
vours  to  have  had  the  advancement  of  religion,  virtue,  an( 
learning,  entirely  at  heart ;  and  may  deservedly  be  enrollec 
amongst  the  greatest  and  most  universally  accomplished  an( 
learned  prelates  of  the  age.     His  capacity  and   spirit  t( 
govern  the  Church  was  visible  in  his  avowed  enmity  t( 
pluralities   and  non-residence ;    in  his   strict    and    regulaj 
visitations,  both  annual,  triennial,  and  parochial ;    in   hii 
constant  duty  of  confirmation  and  ^preaching ;  and  in  th 
many  excellent  admonitions  and  charges  he  gave  his  clergj 
upon  these  occasions  ;  in  his  pastoral  care  and  diHgence  ii 
admitting  none  into  the  sacred  ministry  but  persons  we] 
qualified  for  their  learning   and  good  morals,    who   wei 
graduates  regularly  educated  in  the   universities  of   En^ 
land  or  Dublin,  and  who  were  before  their  ordinations  pul 
lickly  examined  in  the  necessary  points  of  divinity  by  hii 
his  archdeacon,   and  some  of  his  chapter.     '  He  may 
counted  worthy  of  double  honour  who  thus  not  only  rub 
well,  but  laboured  in  the  word  and  doctrine.*"     His  Ik 
pitality  was  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  station  and  clian 
ter ;    and  the  whole  course  of  his  conversation  innocei 
cheerful,  and  improving ;  for  he  lived  in  the  constant  prs 
tice  of  every  Christian  virtue  and  grace  that  could  adora] 
publick  or  private  life." 


Primate's  moa-  Q^  tlio  death  of  ArchblshoD  King',  the  primf 

sures  for  supply  ■«•  o '  J 

Of  the  vacancy.     ^Qst  HO  time  lu  repeating  his  former  sentiments  c( 


*  Ware's  Bishops,  p.  SG9. 
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ccrniiig'  the  supply  of  the  vacancy,  in  letters 
acklressed  to  the  lord  lieutenant  and  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  as  well  as  to  Lord  Townshend. 

The  vacancy  in  the  archbishop  rick  of  Dublin,  ooiay  in  suppiy- 
whicli  occurred  on  the  8th  of  May,  1729,  was,  how- 
ever, not  supplied  for  many  months.  It  was  the 
wish  and  opinion  of  the  primate,  that  it  should  be 
filled  up  without  delay,  so  that  the  new  archbishop 
might  be  well  settled  in  his  station  before  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament  in  September ;  but  the  king  being 
on  the  point  of  visiting  his  continental  dominions, 
when  the  first  advice  of  the  vacancy  arrived  in 
London,  the  appointment  of  a  successor  was  post- 
Iponed  till  his  JMajesty's  return.  Meanwhile,  much 
legotiation  was  carried  on  with  the  English  ministry, 
dj  the  primate,  on  one  part,  who  wiis  solicitous  to 
)rocure  the  archbishoprick  for  Smallbroke,  bishop  of 
St.  David's,  or  Hoadly,  bishop  of  Ferns;  and,  on 
mother,  by  those  of  different  sentiments,  who  "  used 
5Teat  endeavours,  and  much  art,  to  bring  into  play, 
)n  this  occasion,  some  new^  person  on  this  side  of 
;he  water'." 

On   the   28th   of    August,    he   thus   expressed  Lettcrtothe 
imself  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London^:  London,  August 

28,  1729, 

•*'  We  are  still  here  under  an  uncertainty  who  is  to  be 
he  Archhishop  of  Dublin,  and,  I  take  it  for  granted,  shall 
ontinue  so  till  his  Majesty's  return.  Your  Lordship  knows 
he  Bishops  of  St.  David's  and  Ferns  are  both  old  acquaint- 
ance and  friends  of  mine;  and  as  I  have  wrote  to  your 
jordship,  so  have  I  wrote  to  the  ministry,  that  I  shall  be 
asy,  on  whomsoever  of  them  the  choice  shall  fall,  since  I 
ave  no  doubt  of  agreeing  very  well  with  either  of  them. 
5ut  it  will  be  otherwise,  if  some  third  person  shall  be  put 
ito  that  post ;  and  I  am  the  more  concerned  that  it  should 
ot  be  another,  because  it  is  generally  understood  here,  that 

^  BoTJLTEii's  Letters,  i.,  p.  255.        ^  Ibid.,  p.  257. 
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I  am  a  friend  to  both  of  tliem.  But  it  will  be  clear,  that, 
if  another  be  made  archbishop,  my  recommendation  has 
been  of  no  significancy,  which  opinion,  I  am  sure,  must 
have  an  ill  effect  on  the  bench  here.  I  must,  therefore, 
beg  of  your  Lordship,  who  are  upon  the  spot,  if  possible, 
to  hinder  such  a  disgrace  from  happening  to  me. 

"  I  can  assure  your  Lordship,  that,  if  one  has  Dublin, 
and  the  other  be  made  sure  of  Cashel,  Derry,  or  Kilmore, 
the  first  that  falls,  I  believe  the  person  who  has  this  pro- 
mise kept  to  him,  will  rather  be  a  gainer  as  to  providing  for 
a  family." 

But,   before   this   question   was   decided,   Lord] 
Carteret  appeared  again  in  Ireland,  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, being  for  the  third  time  entrusted  with  the| 
vice-regal    office,    and    opened    the   parliament   ii 
October ;  and  in  about  two  months,  another  metro- 
Death  of  Arch-     poUtau  sce  was  vacated  by  the  death  of  Archbishoi 

bishop  of  Cashel,    J-  •^  J 

Dec.  13, 1729.       Godwlu,  of  Cashel,  on  the  13th  of  December,  1729] 
Primate's  plan  in         'j^j^g  primato  was  dlsDOsed  that  advantao^e  shouh 

consequence.  -••■'■  o 

be  taken  of  this  contingency,  for  compromising  th( 
dispute  about  the  archbishoprick  of  Dublin,  by  re] 
moving  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  to  Dublin,  and  tli< 
Bishop  of  Ferns  to  Cashel ;  but,  if  this  w^ere  don( 
he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  defer  doing  it  till 
after  the  parliament  was  up,  fearful,  as  it  shouh 
seem,  of  encountering  the  displeasure  which  wa| 
likely  to  arise  from  the  appointment  of  two  Englisl 
men,  one  already  on  the  Irish  bench,  and  the  other  t| 
be  introduced  for  the  purpose,  to  the  two  archiepit 
copal  sees.  If,  however,  it  were  apprehended,  thi 
it  would  give  too  much  offence,  and  be  too  bold 
step,  to  bestow,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  on  tw| 
Englishmen,  the  two  best  posts  in  the  Church,  aftf 
the  ]3rimacy,  he  then  thought,  that  the  most  prope 
person  to  be  removed  to  Cashel  would  be  Dr.  Syn| 
archbishop   of    Tuam.      The   uneasy   and   troublel 
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state,   however,   of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  J^ispnsai  of  tho 

two  archbishop' 

desire  to  maintain  quiet  and  tranquillity  in  the  "'^'^s. 
country,  constrained  him,  all  circumstances  con- 
sidered, to  withdraw  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
above-named  proposal ;  and  to  concur  with  the  lord 
lieutenant  and  the  lord  chancellor  in  projecting 
another  scheme,  in  pursuance  of  which  Hoadly, 
bishop  of  Ferns,  was  translated  to  Dublin,  and 
Bolton,  bishop  of  Elj^hin,  to  Cashel. 


mate 
Boulter  and 
Bishop  Gibson. 


With  reference  to  these  preferments,  there  was  pferencc 

■•■  between  Pn 

a  want  of  mutual  good  understanding  and  satisfaction 
between  Archbishop  Boulter  and  Bishop  Gibson,  of 
London,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  who 
was   desirous  of  seeing  the  Bishop  of  St.   David's 
placed  in  the  archbishoprick  of  Dublin,  and  thought 
:hat  his  wish  was  defeated  by  the  primate's  recom- 
[mendation  of  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  for  that  see.     In 
letter  of  September  13,  1729'',  the  primate  ex- 
)resses  his  sorrow,  that  his  conduct  in  this  aifair  had 
>een  disagreeable  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  whom 
le  should  be  very  unwilling  to  offend ;  and  adds  his 
)elief,  that  if  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  knew  the 
:rue  state  of  affairs  here,  he  w^ould  excuse  the  part 
which  he  (the  primate)  had  acted  since  the  death  of 
the  late  archbishop.     On  the  2nd  of  January  en- 
suing,  the  archbishoprick  of  Cashel  having  been  in 
the  interval  vacated,  he  thus  writes  to  the  Bishop  of 
iondon^: 

"  I  am  sorry  there  has  been  any  misunderstanding  betwixt 
^our  Lordship  and  me  on  account  of  the  archbishoprick  of 

•ublin,  and  should  have  been  for  compromising  matters  in 
[avour  of  the  Bishop  of  St.   David's,  on  the  vacancy  of 

/ashel,  if  your  Lordship  had  not  assured  me  he  would 

7  BovLTEu' a  Letters,  i.,  p.^2Gl.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  275. 
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think  of  nothing  here,  if  he  failed  of  Duhhn,  and  we  hxad 
not  been  in  a  very  uneasy  situation  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  I  hope  things  will  again  settle,  since  I  desire 
still,  and  hope  it  is  a  favour  you  will  grant  me,  that  I  may 
trouble  you  to  discourse  with  the  ministry,  about  what  I 
apprehend  to  be  for  his  Majesty's  service  in  the  promotions 
here. 

"  I  have  read  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  book  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  am  glad  to  hear  it  takes  well  in 
England.'' 

to  retain  Sop  ^        ^^^  similar  sentiments   were   again   urged  on 

Gibsou'sgood      Bishop  Gibson  in  a  letter  of  February  the  3rcl,  by 

Archbishop   Boulter,    who    appears   to    have   been 

extremely  anxious  to  retain  the  bishop's  assistance 

in  his  communications  with  the  English  ministry':" 

*'  I  have  received  your  Lordship's  of  the  loth  past,  and 
thank  your  Lordship  for  your  readiness  to  do  any  service  to 
the  general  state  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  have  hopes 
your  Lordship  will  re-consider  the  affair  of  promotions  here, 
and  will,  at  the  least,  for  the  good  of  his  Majesty's  service 
here,  be  willing  to  be  concerned  with  me  in  recommending 
for  vacancies  here.  Your  Lordship  is  too  sensible  of  the  ill 
effects  of  throwing  the  great  preferments  of  the  Church 
into  a  scramble,  and  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  be  under  the  I 
necessity  of  applying  to  the  ministry  by  any  other  hand 
than  your  Lordship  ;  and  I  still  flatter  myself  the  long| 
friendship  I  have  had  with  your  Lordship  will,  on  further 
consideration,  prevail  with  your  Lordship  to  re-assume  the| 
kind  part  you  have  hitherto  acted  on  that  occasion.'* 

Disposal  of  Ferns         The  vacanclos  of  the   two   archiepiscopal   sees 

andEJphm.  ^  J- 

having   been   supplied,   as  just  mentioned,  by  the| 
translation  respectively  of  the  Bishops  of  Ferns  and 
Elphin,  the  bishoprick  of  Ferns  was  thereupon  filled| 
by  the  translation  of  Bishop  Price  from  Clonfert, 
which  was  conferred  on  Edward  Synge,  eldest  son  ol 
the  Archbishop   of  Tuam :    and    the  bishoprick  ol 

°  BouLTEii's  Letters,  i.,  p.  284. 
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Elpliin  being  conferred  on  Howard,  bishop  of  Killala, 
Dr.  Clayton  Avas  appointed  by  the  English  govern- 
nient  to  succeed  him. 

Robert  Clayton,  a  native  of  Ireland,  had  been  a  ci.ayton,  bishop 

of  Killala. 

senior  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  but  had  resigned 
lis  fellowship  on  his  marriage  in  1 728,  a  year  or  two 
before  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate.  Clonfert 
ippears,  from  Archbishop  Boulter's  letters,  to  have 
3een  designed  for  an  Englishman,  agreeably  to  the 
)rimate's  sense  of  the  propriety  of  giving  more 
strength  to  the  English  in  Ireland,  there  being  at 
:he  time  but  nine  English  on  the  bench,  and  twelve 
rish.  "  But,  I  hope,"  he  observed  to  the  Duke  of 
S^ewxastle'",  "  the  person  to  be  sent  from  England 
vill  be  a  person  of  some  worth,  and  who  is  likely  to 
oin  with  us  that  are  here  already."  He  added 
vithal  his  opinion,  that  "  there  could  be  no 
grumbling  here,  if  Clonfert  were  bestowed  on  an 
Englishman ;  but  it  might  be  easily  kept  open  till 
he  season  of  grumbling  was  over." 

But  the  execution  of  this  design  was  interrupted 
>y  the  illness,  and  reports  of  the  death,  of  the 
Mshop  of  Cork.  It  was  thought,  that,  in  the  event 
f  his  death,  any  Englishman  would  rather  choose 
/ork  than    Clonfert,    and  that  Clonfert  would  be  Dr.  syiigc  conse- 

secrated  to  Clon- 

specially  acceptable  to  Dr.  Synge,  a  man  of  feit  by  ins  father. 
[cknowledged  worth,  and  whose  preferment  had 
[een  previously  contemplated,  but  postponed  till 
pother  opportunity,  who  was,  however,  now  again 
Iroposed  for  Clonfert,  in  which  his  father,  the  Arch- 
ishop  of  Tuam,  would  rather  see  him,  on  account 
f  its  neighbourhood  to  Tuam,  than  in  any  other 
fishoprick.  The  Bishop  of  Cork,  indeed,  recovered, 
|nd  survived  five  or   six   years.     But  the  proposal 

'^  Boulter's  Letters,  i.,  p.  277. 
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Death  of  Bishop 
Vesey. 


which  had  been  put  forward  by  his  illness  was, 
nevertheless,  accomplished ;  and,  on  the  7th  of 
June,  1780,  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  had  the  high 
paternal  gratification  of  laying  his  hands,  for  e|;^ 
copal  ordination  and  consecration,  on  his  elder  son, 
elected  to  the  bishoprick  of  Clonfert  and  Kilmac- 
duagh ;  and  of  hearing  the  consecration  sermon 
preached  by  his  younger  son,  brother  of  the  bishop- 
elect,  and  himself  afterwards  elevated  to  the  epis-? 
copate. 

An  opportunity  for  compensating  this  loss  of  an 
additional  Englishman  on  the  Irish  bench,  was  soon 
afforded  by  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Vesey,  baronet, 
bishop  of  Ossory,  an  event  of  which  Mr.  Harris 
speaks  as  productive  of  "universal  grief  to  his 
clergy:  to  whom  he  always  was  a  father,  brother, 
friend,  and  companion;  for  he  was  a  well-bred 
gentleman,  as  well  as  a  good  bishop."  The  oppor-i 
tunity  was  embraced  by  the  English  ministry, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Irish  lords  justices, 
and  with  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  Arch- 
bishop Boulter,  in  a  letter  of  the  27th  of  August,! 
1730,  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  then  recently  ap-l 
pointed  to  the  lord  lieutenancy,  of  which  he  had 
not,  at  the  time,  taken  possession.  The  person] 
Tennison, bishop   clioscn  for  the  appointment  was  Dr.  Edward  Tenni- 

of  Ossory. 

son,  w^ho,  with  the  office  of  chaplain  in  ordinary 
the  king,  held  a  prebendal  stall  at  Canterbury,  th( 
rectory  of  Sundridge  in  Kent,  and  the  archdeaconrj 
of  Caermarthen.  For  these  preferments  he  ha( 
been  indebted  to  his  kinsman  of  the  same  namej 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  for  his  present  elevatioi 
he  seems  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  patronage  oi 
the  Duke  of  Dorset,  who  had,  on  former  occasions 
given  him  his  countenance.    To  Archbishop  Boultei 
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he  was  recommended  by  old  acquaintance,  and  his 

known  attachment  to  the  royal  family''.     He  is  re-  niszcaiforthe 

♦'  ''  propagation  of 

lated  to  have  had  the  propaoration  of  the  Protestant  t'^«  Protestant 

■'■        J-     o  religion. 

religion  greatly  at  heart ;  and  it  may  be  here  no- 
ticed, in  confirmation  and  exemplification  of  the 
statement,  that,  at  his  death,  in  1735,  he  left  the 
following  bequests:  40/.  a  year  to  one  Michael 
Stephenson,  a  deacon,  during  his  life,  to  catechise 
the  children  of  Papists  in  the  parish  of  Kilkeasy,  a 
wild  and  mountainous  part  of  his  diocese,  obliging 
him  to  residence,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  his 
pension ;  20/.  to  the  incorporated  society  for  pro- 
moting English  Protestant  schools,  to  which  our 
attention  will  be  presently  directed ;  to  every  incum- 
bent and  resident  curate  in  the  diocese  of  Ossory, 
one  copy  of  the  latest  edition  of  Chillingworth's 
Religion  of  Protestants;  and  1.0/.  to  each  of  six 
parishes,  towards  buying  red  fir,  balk  laths,  and 
slates,  for  covering  small  oratories  to  be  built,  and 
for  enlarging  the  roofs  of  those  oratories  which,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  should  be  built,  within  the 
ruined  walls  of  the  several  churches' ^ 

A  singular  bequest  had  been  made  not  long 
before  by  another  prelate,  Fitzgerald,  bishop  of 
Clonfert,  who,  dying  in  1722,  left  by  his  will  50/.  to 
be  divided  among  the  resident  clergy  of  the  dioceses 
of  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh,  to  buy  them  gowns'^ 

^^  Boulter's  Letters,  ii.,  pp.  23,  24. 
^2  Harris,  in  Ware's  Bishops,  p.  433.        ^^  Harris,  p.  645, 
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Section  III. 

Efforts  in  favour  of  the  Church,  Bishop  Horfs  Charge  at 
Kilmore.  Account  of  Henry  Maule.  Society  for  en- 
couraging English  Schools^  1717.  Its  result^  1780. 
Proposal  for  a  Royal  Charter.  Favourably  received. 
Petition  to  his  Majesty^  setting  forth  the  great  ignorance 
of  the  Papists,  and  plan  for  Educating  them.  Subscri- 
bers to  the  Petition.  Incorporated  Society  for  Protestant 
Schools  formed,  1733.  Its  powers.  Lord  Lieutenant 
elected  President.  Patronized  by  the  Primate.  His 
Letters  on  its  behalf.  Ill  success  of  attempt  to  convert 
the  Papists  by  the  Irish  language.  Disappointment  and 
loss  of  Mr.  Richardson.  His  services  badly  requited. 
Efforts  in  favour  of  Presbyterians  resumed  in  1731. 
Recommendation  of  Duhe  of  Dorset^  1733.  Excitement 
caused  thereby.  Opposed  in  Parliament.  Attempt  de- 
cided to  be  impracticable.     Anger  of  the  Dissenters, 

Efforts  in  favour   Qther  iiistaiices  occiir  about  this  period  of  a  dispo- 

of  the  Church.  ^  ^  ^ 

sition  in  the  governoiirs,  the  clergy,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Ireland  to  extend  her  efficacy, 
and  to  recall  wanderers  into  her  communion;  of 
these  may  be  here  mentioned  two  or  three  efforts 
made  by  individuals,  and  one  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive and  general  kind. 

In  1729,  soon  after  his  translation  from  the  sees 
of  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  Bishop  Hort  delivered  a 
charge,  which  was  printed  first  for  the  use  of  his| 
clergy,  and  then  published  by  permission,  under  thei 
title  of  Instructions  given  by  the  Lord  Bishop  ofj 
Kilmore  and  Ardagh  to  his  Clergy  at  his  Visitations, 
anno  1729.     Dublin,  1731. 

After  many  valuable  suggestions  on  the  composi- 
tion and  delivery  of  sermons,  the  manner  of  readiiigl 
the  common  prayers,  and  other  particulars  of  clerical 


Bishop  Ilort's 
charge  at  Kil- 
more, 1729. 
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duty,  the  bishop  impresses  on  his  clergy  the  great 
importance  of  carrying  into  effect  the  rules  of  the 
church  with   respect   to  catechising.      "This,"    he  importance  of 

'-  .  n  catechising. 

observes,  "  would  be  a  most  useful  exercise  on  Sun- 
days  in   the   afternoon,   especially  in   the  summer 
months:  it  would  edify  grown  persons,  as  well  as 
children:  it  would  keep  them  from  being  idle  and 
disorderly;    and  I  do  not  doubt  but  your  churches 
would  be  well  filled,  and  your  people  as  well  en- 
tertained   as    at    the    morning   sermon.      If    you 
should  at  the  same  time  take  occasion  to  explain 
the  doctrines  and  principles  of  Protestantism  and 
of   the  Established  Church,  it  might  be  of  great 
use    to    prevent  apostacies,   and  perhaps  to   make 
converts  of  those,  who  may  have  the  curiosity  to 
be  your  hearers,  whether  Protestant  dissenters  or 
Papists.     And,  indeed,  the  way  of  persuasion  and  Effects  of  persua- 

I  /Y»  n  ^''^^  '^"'^  reason- 

reasoning  is  the  only  way  of  doing  this  efiectually.  ing. 
Coercive  laws  may  restrain  and  disable  those  who 
hold  principles  that  are  destructive  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  State,  but  they  can  never  convince  nor 
convert  anybody:  they  may  bind  men's  hands  and 
tongues,  but  can  never  reach  their  hearts.  This  is 
only  to  be  done  by  enlightening  their  minds,  and 
making  proper  applications  to  their  understandings 
and  consciences." — (p.  14.) 

Other  pastoral  admonitions  of   this  kind  were  important  in- 

.,,,_,,  Ill  1  t    stance  of  clerica 

probably  delivered,  though   not  easy  to  be  traced  zcai. 
among  the  fugitive  compositions  of  the  day.     The 
following  example  of  clerical  zeal  is  of  a  different 
class,  and  led  to  important  consequences : 

Dr.  Henry  Maule,  a  native  of  Arklow,  and  edu-  Account  of 

,  T  Henry  Maule. 

cated  first  in  the  diocesan  scliool  of  St.  Patrick's, 
and  then  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  a  gentleman 
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Society  for  en- 
couragingEnglish 
schools,  1717. 


Result  of  that 
society. 


Proposal  for  a 
royal  charter. 


Favourably  re- 
ceived. 


of  good  family  and  fortune'.  In  1717,  being  at 
that  time  a  beneficed  clergyman,  rector  of  a  parish 
in  the  city  of  Cork,  he  instituted  a  private  society 
in  Dublin,  for  the  establishment  and  encouragement 
of  English  common  charity  schools,  for  instructing 
poor  children  in  reading  and  writing,  and  for  educat- 
ing them  in  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue. 
In  this  praiseworthy  undertaking,  he  was  joined  by 
several  benevolent  clergymen  and  laymen,  amongst 
whom  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  reckoning  Arch- 
bishop Synge  of  Tuam.  The  contribution  of  half-a- 
crown  quarterly  from  subscribers,  with  the  aid  of 
charity  sermons,  supported  the  institution;  and  the 
result  was  the  establishment  of  many  schools,  both 
in  town  and  in  the  country. 

A  much  more  important  result  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  society,  which  soon  afterwards  arose,  con- 
sisting of  the  most  distinguished  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom,  and  sanctioned  by  the  king's  authority,  for 
the  purpose  of  spreading,  by  one  great  and  combined 
effort,  the  principles  of  true  religion  and  loyalty 
throughout  the  land. 

Dr.  Maule  had  become  successively  Dean  and 
Bishop  of  Cloyne:  having  been  promoted  to  the 
deanery  in  1720,  and  to  the  bishoprick  in  1726. 
In  the  year  1730,  in  concurrence  with  a  parochial 
clergyman  of  Dublin,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dawson,  curate 
of  St.  Michan's,  he  put  forward  "An  humble  pro- 
posal for  obtaining  his  Majesty's  royal  charter  to 
incorporate  a  society  for  promoting  Christian  know-, 
ledge  amongst  the  poor  natives  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland." 

By  means  of  the  Marquis  of  Montandre,  then 
master  of  the   ordnance  in  Ireland,  this   proposal 
*  Boulter's  ZeWer^,  ii.,  p.  9,  note. 
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reached  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  and  was  received 
Avith  favour  by  the  king.  And  the  same  year,  the 
primate  of  Ireland,  who  greatly  approved  the  under- 
taking, collected  at  his  house  in  Dublin  a  large 
assembly  of  persons  of  rank  and  distinction,  in  order 
to  concert  measures  for  the  framing  and  forwarding 
of  a  petition  to  the  king.  The  following  was  ac- 
cordingly drawn  up  and  agreed  to,  and  transmitted 
forthwith  to  his  Majesty  with  the  annexed  sub- 
scriptions: 

"  To  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  Petition  to  his 

"  The  humble  petition  of  the  Lord  Primate,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Archbishops,  Noblemen,  Bishops,  Judges,  Gen- 
try, and  Clergy  of  this  your   Majesty's  Kingdom  of 
Ireland,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed, 
"  Humbly  Sheweth, 

"  That  in  many  parts  of  this  kino^dom,  there  are  2freat   Number  of  Pa- 

/     ^  1  r.  pists  in  Ireland. 

tracts  01  mountamy  and  coarse  land,  of  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  miles  in  length,  and  of  a  considerable  breadth,  almost 
j universally  inhabited  by  Papists;  and  that  in  most  parts  of 
the  same,  and  more  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Leinstei^ 
\Munstei\  and  Connaught^  the  Papists  far  exceed  the  Pro- 
\testants  of  all  sorts  in  number. 

"  That  the  generality  of  the  Popish  natives  appear  to  Their  great 
I  have  very  little  sense  or  knowledge  of  religion,  but  what  ^^^^^^  ^^' 
they  implicitly  take  from  their  clergy,  to  whose  guidance  in 
such  matters  they  seem  wholly  to  give  themselves  up,  and 
thereby  are  kept,  not  only  in  gross  ignorance,  but  in  great 
disaffection  to  your  sacred  Majesty  and  government,  scarce 
any  of  them  having  appeared  to  be  willing  to  abjure  the 
iPretender  to  your  Majesty's  throne ;  so  that  if  some  effectual 
method  be  not  made  use  of,  to  instruct  these  great  numbers 
of  people  in  the  principles  of  religion  and  loyalty,  there 
seems  to  be  very  little  prospect,  but  that  superstition, 
lidolatry,  and  disaffection  to  your  Majesty,  and  to  your  royal 
posterity,  will,  from  generation  to  generation,  be  propagated 
|amongst  them. 

"  Among  the  ways  proper  to  be  taken  for  the  converting 
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them. 


^rrnscd'fT"'''^  ^"^  civilizing  of  these  poor  deluded  people,  and  bringing 
them,  (through  the  blessing  of  God,)  in  time,  to  be  good 
Christians  and  faithful  subjects:  one  of  the  most  necessary, 
and  without  which,  all  others  are  like  to  prove  ineffectual, 
has  always  been  thought  to  be,  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
English  Protestant  schools  be  erected  and  established, 
wherein  the  children  of  the  Irish  natives  might  be  instructed 
in  the  English  tongue,  and, the  fundamental  principles  of 
true  religion,    to    both   which  they   are    generally  great 


English  Pro- 
testant schools. 


Prayer  for  a 
royal  charter. 


strangers. 


"  In  pursuance  hereof,  the  parish  ministers  throughout 
the  kingdom  have  generally  endeavoured,  and  often  with 
some  expense  to  themselves,  to  provide  masters  for  such 
schools  within  their  respective  parishes,  as  the  law  requires 
them  to  do ;  but  the  richer  Papists  commonly  refusing  to 
send  their  children  to  such  schools,  and  the  poorer,  which 
are  much  the  greater  number,  not  being  able  to  pay  the 
accustomed  salary,  as  the  law  directs,  for  their  children's  | 
schooling,  such  schoolmasters,  where  they  have  been  placed,  I 
have  seldom  been  able  to  subsist ;  and  in  most  places,  suffi- 
cient masters  are  discouraged  from  undertaking  such  an  em- 
ployment ;  nor  is  it  (as  we  conceive)  to  be  expected,  that 
the  residence  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  upon  their  respective! 
benefices,  will  ever  be  a  sufficient  remedy  for  this  growingi 
evil,  if  some  effectual  encouragement  be  not  given  to  such[ 
English  Protestant  schools. 

"  To  the  intent  therefore  that  the  youth  of  this  kingdom 
may  generally  be  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  true  reli- 
gion and  loyalty,  in  all  succeeding  generations ; 

"  We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects 
most  humbly  beseech  your  Majesty,  that,  out  of  your  greail 
goodness,  you  would  be  pleased  to  grant  your  royal  charter] 
for  incorporating  such  persons  ?.s  your  Majesty  shall  thinl 
fit,  and  enabling  them  to  accept  of  gifts,  benefactions,  an( 
lands,  to  such  a  value  as  your  Majesty,  in  your  great  wis! 
dom,  shall  think  to  be  proper ;  that  the  same  may  be  enil 
ployed,  under  such  rules  and  directions  as   your  Majcst 
shall  approve  of,  for  the  supporting  and  maintaining  sue] 
schools   as  may  be   erected  in  the  most  necessary  place: 
where  the  children  of  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis. 
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"  And  we  are  tlie  more  encouraged  to  make  this  humble 
application,  from  the  good  success  which  the  same  method 
has  already  had,  and,  through  God's  blessing,  we  hope,  will 
further  have,  among  your  Majesty's  subjects  of  North 
Britain. 

"  And  also,  in  some  measure,  by  what  we  have  seen 
already  done  in  this  kingdom,  in  some  few  places,  where 
such  schools  have  been  erected  and  maintained  at  the  private 
expense  of  charitable  persons. 

"  We  humbly  submit  ourselves  to  your  Majesty's  great 
wisdom  and  goodness ;  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  shall  ever 
pray. 

"  Dated  this  17th  day  of  April,  1730." 

Subscribed  were  the  names  of  the  lord  primate,  subscribers  to 

the  petition. 

the  Lord  Chancellor  Wyndham,  the  Archbishops  of 
Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuam,  six  earls,  five  viscounts, 
twelve  bishops,  six  barons,  seventy-eight  judges  and 
gentlemen,  and  thirty  dignitaries  and  beneficed  cler- 
gymen. Of  the  non-appearance  of  six  episcopal 
signatures  to  this  important  document,  I  can  give 
no  account  in  explanation :  they  are  those  of  the 
Bishops  Hutchinson,  of  Down  and  Connor ;  Vesey, 
of  Ossory ;  Price,  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin  ;  Milles,  of 
Waterford  and  Lismore ;  Brown,  of  Cork  and  Ross  ; 
and  Clayton,  of  Killala  and  Achonry. 

This    petition,   beino^  laid   before  the  kinof,  was  G^ciousrecep- 

J-  '  ^  *'  tion  by  the  king. 

graciously  received  by  his  Majesty :  and  on  the  24tli 
of  October,  1733,  were  issued  letters-patent,  con- 
taining a  charter,  which  recited  the  petition,  and 
thereupon  constituted  the  lord  lieutenant,  the  lord 
primate,  the  lord  chancellor,  the  archbishops  and 
Ibishops,  the  judges  and  other  law  officers,  and  many 
|of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy,  into  a  corporation 
md  body  politick,  to  have  continuance  for  ever,  by  incorporated  so. 

''    ^  ,  •'     ciety  formed, 

liame  of  the  Incorporated  Society  in  DuLlin,  for  pro-  1733. 
loting  English  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland.     Full 
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Powers  given  to  power  was  giveii  to  the  society  %  to  "nominate  and 
appoint  fit  and  able  persons,  to  be  approved  and 
licensed  by  the  archbishops  or  bishops  of  this  kingdom, 
in  their  respective  dioceses,  to  be  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses  of  the  same,  and  to  continue  school- 
masters and  schoolmistresses  therein,  during  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  said  society,  to  teach  the  children 
of  the  Popish,  and  other,  poor  natives  of  our  said  king- 
dom, the  English  tongue,  and  to  teach  them  to  read, 
especially  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  other  good  and 
pious  books ;  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  established  in  our  said 
kingdom,  and  to  teach  them  to  write,  and  to  instruct 
them  in  arithmetick,  and  such  other  parts  of  learning 
as  to  the  said  society  shall  'seem  meet,  and  to  bring i 
them  up  in  virtue  and  industry ;  and  to  cause  them 
to  be  instructed  in  husbandry  and  housewifery,  or  in 
trades  or  manufactures,  or  in  such-like  manual  occu-| 
pations  as  the  said  society  shall  think  proper." 

Among  other  particulars  necessary  for  its  con- 
tinuance and  conduct,  such  as  that  of  suing  and! 
being  sued,  having  a  common  seal,  electing  officers,] 
and  the  like,  power  was  also  given  to  the  society  oi 
electing  other  members  :  a  power  which  was  firs< 
exercised  in  the  election  of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyn( 
and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  whose  nameSj] 
by  some  strange  oversight,  were  omitted  from  th( 
charter. 

The  charter  was  opened  with  much  solemnitj 
in  the  council- chamber  of  Dublin  Castle,  on  the  6tlj 
of  February,  1734;  when,  in  pursuance  of  one  o 
its  ordinances,  the  society  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  its  officers ;  and  their  choice  fell  on  the  Dake  oj 
Dorset,  lord  lieutenant,  for  their  president,  and  th( 

^  Boulter's  Letters,  ii.,  p.  12. 
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lord  primate  for  their  vice-president  and  treasurer. 
Many  sums  were  at  the  same  time  contributed  for 
the  society's  purposes,  and  amongst  them  500/.  were 
munificently  subscribed  by  the  Earl  of  Kildare. 

The  primate  was,  from  the  bepfinninsj",  a  zealous  society  patron- 

^  '  C3  O'  ^  ized  by  the  pri- 

patron  and  an  active  supporter  of  this  institution :  "^^te. 
and  his  correspondence  contains  several  letters,  at 
different  periods,  on  the  subject.     It  may  be  conve- 
nient  to   bring    them    together   in  this  place,  and 
submit  them  in  sequence  to  the  reader. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1730,  soon  after  the  meeting  nis  letter  to 

Bishop  of  Lon- 

at  his  house  for  preparing  the  petition  to  the  king,  aon,  May  5, 1730 
he  thus  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  London ^ : 

"  The  great  number  of  Papists  in  this  kingdom,  and  the 
obstinacy  with  which  they  adhere  to  their  own  religion, 
occasions  our  trying  what  may  be  done  with  their  children, 
to  bring  them  over  to  our  Church.  And  the  good  success 
the  corporation  established  in  Scotland  for  the  instruction 
of  the  ignorant  and  barbarous  part  of  that  nation  has  met 
with,  encourages  us  to  hope,  if  we  were  incorporated  for 
that  purpose  here,  that  we  might  likewise  have  some  suc- 
cess in  our  attempts  to  teach  the  children  of  the  Papists  the 
English  tongue,  and  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion; 
and  several  gentlemen  here  have  promised  subscriptions  for 
maintaining  schools  for  that  purpose,  if  we  were  once 
formed  into  a  corporate  body.  This  has  set  the  principal 
nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  here,  on  presenting  an  address 
to  his  Majesty,  to  erect  such  persons  as  he  pleases  into  a 
corporation  here  for  that  purpose,  which  we  have  sent  over 
by  the  lord  lieutenant  to  be  laid  before  his  Majesty  :  the 
copy  of  this  address  I  have  here  sent  your  Lordship,  in 
which  you  M^ill  in  some  measure  see  the  melancholy  state  of 
religion  in  this  kingdom.  And  I  do,  in  my  own  name,  and 
that  of  the  rest  of  my  brethren,  beg  the  favour  of  your  Lord- 
ship to  give  it  your  countenance.  I  can  assure  you  the 
Papists  are  here  so  numerous,  that  it  highly  concerns  us  in 
point  of  interest,  as  well  as  out  of  concern  for  the  salvation 

^  Boulter's  Letters,  ii.,  p,  9. 
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of  those  poor  creatures,  who  are  our  fellow-subjects,  to  try- 
all  possible  means  to  bring  them  and  theirs  over  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  religion. 

"  And  one  of  the  most  likely  methods  we  can  think  of 
is,  if  possible,  instructing  and  converting  the  young  genera- 
tion ;  for  instead  of  converting  those  that  are  adult,  we  are 
daily  losing  many  of  our  meanest  people,  who  go  off  to 
Popery. 

"  I  am  sure  your  Lordship  will  be  glad  of  any  oppor- 
tunity of  advancing  the  glory  of  God,  and  promoting  his 
service  and  worship  among  those  who  at  present  are 
strangers  to  it."" 

DorIS,^FS)!  1,  The  following,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset, 

^^^^'  at  that  time  in  London,  the  1st  of  February,   1735, 

about  a  twelvemonth  after  the  opening  of  the  char- 
ter, specifies  the  need  of  assistance  from  England 
towards  accomplishing  the  objects  of  the  society,  and 
solicits  his  Grace's  advice  and  assistance,  particularly 
in  promoting  its  interest  with  the  royal  family*: 

jJomEn'gtnr''  "  ^hc  bearer  is  Mr.  Hansard,  secretary  to  the  Charter 
Society  of  Protestant  Schools  in  this  kingdom.  As  there 
is  a  much  greater  spirit  in  London  towards  promoting 
any  good  and  pious  design,  and  they  are  much  abler  to 
do  it  than  we  are  in  this  country,  we  have  sent  him  to 
London  to  promote  subscriptions  for  carrying  on  our  good  I 
designs  ;  and  we  are  the  more  encouraged  to  do  so,  because 
we  find  the  like  society  in  Scotland  have  in  a  few  years  got 
about  3000/.  in  London  for  the  like  charity  in  Scotland. 
And  we  hope,  as  we  have  the  same  Established  Church  as 
England,  and  are  of  the  same  blood,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  greater  assistance  than  has  been  given  to  the  Scotch 
society.  And,  besides,  we  have  a  particular  claim  on  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  this  country  that  live  in  Eng^f 
land,  who  w^e  think  ought  to  contribute  to  any  good  design] 
that  is  carrying  on  in  their  country. 

"  We  have  on  this  occasion  directed  our  secretary  tol 
wait  on  your  Grace,  to  receive  any  commands  you  shall [ 

■*  BouLTEii's  Letters,  ii.,  p,  103. 
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please  to  give  hii-n,  and  in  hope  of  your  Lordship's  coun- 
tenance. 

"  The  srreatest  part  of  our  society  are  for  applyinof  to  his  auestionof  sect- 

J^l  •^,  1-,  1     inghisMajesty'o 

Majesty  for  his  bounty  to  our  corporation,  as  he  was  pleased  bounty. 
to  give  the  Scotch  society  2000/.  or  3000/.  per  annum  ;  but 
I  have  differed  from  them  in  my  sentiments  as  to  applying 
to  his  Majesty  at  present,  and  have  told  them,  both  in  pri- 
vate and  in  publick,  my  reasons  for  it,  that,  as  the  nation  is 
at  present  very  much  in  debt,  I  do  not  know  but  if  his  Ma- 
jesty should  give  us  a  grant  of  a  handsome  annuity,  it  may 
occasion  some  clamour  and  uneasiness  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  besides  that,  I  am  desirous  w^e  should,  by 
repeated  trials,  come  to  such  a  method  of  educating  the 
children  of  poor  Papists  and  others  in  Christian  knowledge, 
and  honest  labour,  as  to  be  able  boldly  to  say,  that  we  only 
want  a  greater  fund  to  be  able  to  make  so  useful  a  design 
|more  general.  And  I  hope,  in  two  or  three  years,  we  shall 
make  those  experiments,  and  meet  with  that  good  success 
las  to  pitch  upon  a  settled  method  of  instructing  and  usefully 

employing  the  poor  children. 

"  But  this  whole  affair  I  entirely  submit  to  your  Grace's 

)etter  judgment.  Your  Lordship  will  likewise  be  the  best 
judge,  whether  it  may  be  proper  at  this  time  to  apply  to  tlie 
fjueen  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family  for  their  bounty,  or 

stay  till  a  further  season.     And  if  your  Grace  shall  judge  it 

)roper  to  apply  now,  we  must  entirely  depend   on  your 
Trace's  directions  in  what  manner  it  is  best  to  be  done,  and 

m  your  assistance  in  doing  it." 

To  Sir  William  Chapman,  a  London  merchant,  better  to  sir  wu- 

r  ^  '    ham  Chapman, 

rho  was  associated  with  some  other  gentlemen  in 
endeavouring  to  promote  the  views  of  the  society, 
the  primate  signified  his  sense  of  obligation,  and  his 
lesire  of  further  assistance,  in  a  letter  of  Feb.  19, 
.78^: 

"  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  and  the  other  gen- 
tlemen of  the  society  for  so  heartily  espousing  our  interest. 

'  Boulter's  Letters,  ii.,  p.  157. 
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Letter  of  the  pri- 
mate to  the  Duke 
of  Dorset. 


I  am  sure  what  our  charter  society  are  labouring  after  is  the 
most  rational  push  that  has  been  made  for  establishing  the 
Protestant  religion  more  universally  in  this  kingdom  than 
it  has  hitherto  been.  And  I  hope  that,  through  the  blessing 
of  God,  and  the  assistance  of  charitable  persons  in  England, 
joined  with  our  endeavours  here,  there  will  be  a  sensible 
change  made  here  in  a  course  of  some  years. 

"I  am  very  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  renewing  a  cor- 
respondence with  so  worthy  a  gentleman,  whom  I  had  the 
happiness  to  know  in  England. 

'^  I  must  beg  of  you  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  are  so 
kind  as  to  correspond  with  us  in  our  design,  to  promote,  as 
much  as  in  you  lies,  the  contributions  of  well-disposed  per- 
sons in  England,  that  we  may  make  our  views  the  more 
extensive.  And  I  have  no  doubt  but  if  we  are  once  able  to 
set  on  foot  about  twenty  working  schools  in  the  several  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  put  them  into  a  right  method, 
we  shall  meet  with  support  and  encouragement  here  from  the 
legislature." 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset  again 
gave  occasion  for  the  primate  to  come  forward  in 
behalf  of  the  charter  schools,  for  which  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  soliciting  his  Grace's  recommendation 
to  his  successor,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  theirl 
united  recommendation  of  them  to  the  kins:': 


Solicits  favour  of 
the  Duke  of 
Devonshire. 


"  My  Lord,  Dublin,  May  24,  1 787. 

"  As  your  Grace  was  pleased  to  honour  us  with  youi 
presence  at  the  first  opening  of  our  charter  society,  anc 
accept  of  being  our  president,  and  encourage  us  by  youi 
generous  benefaction,  you  will  pardon  my  desiring  one  favoui 
more  of  your  Grace,  which  is  to  recommend  us  to  the  favoui 
and  protection  of  our  new  lord  lieutenant,  and  to  join  witl 
his  Grace  in  recommending  us  to  his  Majesty's  bounty.  His 
Lordship  has  already  been  spoke  to  on  that  subject,  and  i^ 
well-disposed  to  assist  us ;  but  your  Grace's  interpositioi 
with  him  will  have  a  weight  much  superior  to  any  applica] 


^  Boulter's  Letters^  ii., 


p.  175. 
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tioii  that  has  already  been  made  to  him.  And  yom*  joint 
recommendations  to  his  Majesty  cannot  fail  of  procuring  us 
his  bounty. 

"  His  Majesty  has  been  formerly  acquainted  with  our 
intentions,  and  expressed  his  approbation  of  our  design. 
Her  Majesty  has  likewise  been  applied  to,  and  is  disposed 
to  assist  us  with  her  bounty;  but,  as  I  am  informed,  is 
willing  rather  to  follow  his  Majesty's  example  than  to  be 
beforehand  with  him.'  And  there  are  several  persons  of 
quality  and  worth  about  the  court  who  have  expressed  their 
readiness  to  follow  the  royal  example. 

"  Your  Grace  most  thoroughly  knows  the  unhappy  igno- 
rance and  bigotry  to  Popery  under  which  the  greatest  part 
of  this  nation  labours,  and  the  excessive  idleness  they  are 
addicted  to.  And  I  am  sure  the  push  now  made  by  this 
society,  in  erecting  working  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  poor  Papists,  as  well  as  of  the  meanest  of  the 
Protestants,  both  in  Christian  knowledge  and  some  useful 
business,  is  the  most  rational  method  that  has  yet  been 
attempted  to  bring  about  any  reformation  in  this  nation. 

"  And  as  we  find  that  our  design  is  more  known  here, 
and  our  fund  increases,  gentlemen  from  the  several  parts  of 
the  kingdom  are  daily  making  proposals  of  giving  us  land 
and  other  assistance  to  settle  such  working  schools  on  their 
estates. 

"  And  I  make  no  doubt  but,  when  we  are  once  fallen 
into  a  well-settled  method  of  managing  these  schools,  and 
have  so  far  multiplied  them,  that  the  good  effects  of  them 
are  visible  in  the  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  Commons 
here  will  very  readily  assist  the  good  design  with  an  annual 
fund. 

"  But  this  must  be  a  work  of  time,  and  will  require  the 
assistance  of  voluntary  contributions  to  bring  about,  which 
cannot  be  promoted  better  than  by  his  Majesty's  gracious 
example,  which  I  hope  will  not  be  wanting,  upon  your 
Grace's,  and  our  new  lord  lieutenant's,  intercession. 

"  We  are  printing  an  account  of  our  proceedings,  from 
our  first  establishment,  which,  as  soon  as  finished,  shall 
wait  upon  your  Grace." 
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Ill  success  of 
attempt  to  con- 
vert the  Papists 
by  the  Irish 
language. 


Disappointment 
and  loss  of  JMr. 
Richardson, 


Recommended 
for  a  benefice, 
January,  l'J-29. 


This  society  seems  to  have  absorbed  what  little 
interest  may  have  remained  in  the  country  for  the 
attempt  to  convert  the  Popish  natives  of  Ireland 
to  the  reformed  Church,  by  means  of  their  own 
language.  The  ill  success  of  the  proposal,  when 
brought  before  the  parliament  and  the  convocation, 
in  1711,  there  has  been  heretofore  occasion  to 
notice.  To  the  benevolent  proposer,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, it  became  the  occasion  of  much  disappointment 
and  loss ;  for  "  he  met  with  great  opposition,  not  to 
say  oppression,  instead  of  either  thanks  or  assist- 
ance, and  suffered  the  loss  of  several  hundred 
pounds  expended  in  printing  the  Common  Prayer 
Book  in  Irish,  and  other  necessary  charges  he  was  at 
in  that  undertaking ^"  This  is  stated  in  a  letter  of 
September  3,  1730,  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  byArcli- 
bisliop  Boulter,  who,  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from 
regard  to  the  general  worth  and  loyalty  of  Mr. 
Richardson,  expressed  his  desire  to  "  contribute 
somewhat  towards  making  him  a  little  easy  in  his 
circumstances,  and  to  procure  him,  by  the  Duke's 
favour,  some  dignity  in  the  Church."  Indeed,  in 
January,  1729,  the  primate  had  recommended  him 
to  Lord  Carteret,  for  a  benefice,  and  again  in  June, 
1730 :  the  present  application  was  more  successful, 
as  it  was  the  cause  of  his  appointment  to  the  deanery 
of  Duach  or  Kilmacduagh,  worth  about  120/.  or 
140/.  a  year.  The  deanery  of  Kilmore,  of  the  value 
of  about  300/.  a  year,  becoming  vacant  in  June, 
1734,  the  great  advantage  in  emolument,  and  the. 
neighbourhood  of  Kilmore  to  Mr.  Richardson's 
parish  of  Belturbet,  induced  him  to  solicit  an  ex- 
change, which  the  primate  accordingly  pressed  upon 

■^  BouLTEit's  Letters,  ii.,  p.  24, 
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the  lord  lieutenant,  but  without  success.  He  had, 
in  the  interval,  been  recommended  for  a  chaplaincy 
to  a  regiment ;  but,  on  such  occasions,  it  was  usual 
for  a  present  to  be  made  to  the  colonel  for  his  con- 
sent, and  Mr.  Richardson  was  too  poor  to  make  it. 
It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  a  worthy  clergy-  ms services badiy 
man  should  have  zealously  exerted  himself  for  the 
extension  of  the  Church,  and  the  promotion  of  true 
religion  over  the  country,  and  have  thereby  involved 
himself  in  difficulties,  and  at  an  advanced  age,  for  an 
argument  by  which  his  appointment  to  the  chaplain- 
ship  was  supported  was,  that  he  was  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  older  than  the  chaplain  in  possession, 
should  have  met  with  so  indifferent  a  requital. 

At  this  period,  a  vio'orous  effort  was  made  in  Effort  in  favour 

•*■  °  Presbyterians. 

behalf  of  the  Presbyterians,  for  removing  their  dis- 
abilities, and  raising  them  to  a  position  of  civil  and 
political  power. 

When  the  clause  containing  the  sacramental  test 
was  first  transmitted  from  England,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  introduced  into  the  bill  '*  to  prevent  the 
further  growth  of  Popery,"  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  all  imaginable  expedients  were  employed  by 
the  dissenters  to  obstruct  its  passing  into  a  law. 
But  all  opposition  was  in  vain ;  for,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  whole  body  of  both  Lords  and  Com- 
mons passed  the  clause  with  great  readiness,  and 
defended  it  afterwards  Avith  great  resolution.  Sub-  Attempts  to 
sequent  attempts  to  procure  its  repeal  were  equally  mental  teU^'''^^' 
ineffectual :  first,  under  the  vice-royalty  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  in  1707^  when  the  courage  and  con-  in  1707. 
fidence  of  the  dissenters  were  revived  by  his  Excel- 
lency's speech  on  the  meeting  of  parliament,  "  that 
the   queen   w^ould   be   glad   of  any  expedient   for 
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strengthening  the  interest  of  her  Protestant  sub- 
jects of  Ireland  ;  then  during  the  government  of  the 
Earl  of  Wharton,  who  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant 
1708,  jj^  1708,  and  who  soon  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  their 
hopes  and  movements  by  a  declaration  from  the 
throne,  "  that  they  were  neither  to  be  persecuted 
nor  molested ;"  a  declaration  whence  they  inferred, 
that  all  their  imagined  grievances  were  to  be  re- 
moved ;  and  again  in  the  lord  lieutenancy  of  the 
^^^^'  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  which  commenced  in  1713, 
and  occupied  the  succeeding  portion  of  the  queen's 
reign  ^ 

Resumed  in  1731.  In  all  these  attempts  they  had  been  defeated  by 
the  determined  resistance  of  the  legislature,  and  the 
subject  does  not  appear  to  have  been  publickly  re- 
sumed till  after  the  accession  of  King  George  II. 
Then,  however,  occasion  seems  to  have  been  taken 
from  an  experiment  recently  made,  but  unsuccess- 
fully, in  England,  for  endeavouring,  in  Ireland,  to 
repeal  the  sacramental  test,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
Avay  for  its  abolition  in  England  also.  It  was  in  con- 
templation to  try  the  question  in  the  parliament  of 
1731  ;  and  different  publications  were  put  forward 
on  the  side  of  the  dissenters,  and  met  by  counter- 
publications  of  their  opponents.  And,  as  the  session 
approached,  the  northern  head-quarters  of  dissent 
sent  up  to  Dublin  a  band  of  teachers,  accompanied 
by  many  of  their  elders  and  agents,  and  supported 
by  a  general  contribution,  to  solicit  their  establish- 
ment, with  a  capacity  of  holding  all  military,  as  well 
as  civil,  employments,  and  demanding,  in  short,  that 
the  parliament  should  fix  them  upon  an  equal  foot 
with  the  Church  established". 

Deferred  till  1733.         But  the  busiucss  was  deemed,  at  that  time,  not 

8  Swift's  Worh,  viii.,  p.  398—407.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  391. 
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ripe  for  trial,  and  it  was  accordingly  deferred  till  the 
session  of  1733,  when  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  at  the 
opening  of  the  parliament  after  his  recent  return 
from  Endand,   called  upon  them  to  secure  "  a  firm  Recommendatioa 

°  '  ^  of  Duke  of 

union  amongst  all  Protestants,  who  have  one  com-  corset. 
mon  interest,  and  the  same  common  enemy."  This 
call  for  union,  if  it  needed  explanation,  was  explained 
by  the  facts,  that  he  caused  information  to  be  given 
to  the  dissenters  and  others,  of  his  instructions  to 
procure,  if  possible,  the  repeal  of  the  test ;  and  that 
he  exerted  all  his  influence  upon  persons  dependent 
on  the  government,  and  upon  others  whom  he  could 
hope  to  bias,  for  disposing  them  to  concur  in  the 
design,  an  attempt  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  other 
publick  functionaries  in  the  king's  service. 

Much  apprehension,  however,  was  entertained 
by  the  government  of  the  success  of  the  attempt ; 
and,  if  brought  into  parliament,  whatever  should  be 
the  event,  the  bill  was  expected  to  cause  a  great 
ferment  in  the  country,  so  that  it  was  unanimously 
agreed,  that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  bring  the 
affair  into  either  house  of  parliament  till  the  supply 
was  secured. 

Meanwhile,  however,  as  the  design  could  not  be  Excitement 
kept  secret,  a  great  excitement  was  occasioned,  both  proposaif 
in  and  out  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  From  the 
northern  counties,  the  chief  harbour  of  sectarianism, 
many  dissenting  ministers  and  other  agents  of  their 
party  poured  into  Dublin,  anxiously  soliciting  aid 
among  the  members  of  the  legislature,  and  sanguine 
of  success,  if  the  government  would  use  their  whole 
influence  in  promoting  it.  From  several  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  many  of  the  clergy  flocked  together  to 
oppose  the  design,  and  showed  no  defect  of  zeal  in 
maintaining   their   opposition,   wherein    they   were 
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Opposed  in  par- 
liament. 


Primate's  letter 
to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle, 
Dec.  18,  1733. 


animated  by  their  brethren  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. A  pamphlet  war  was  carried  on,  in  support 
and  in  reprobation  of  the  repeal,  with  vigour  and 
perseverance,  in  which  Dr.  Synge,  archbishop  of 
Tuam,  Dean  Swift,  Dr.  Tisdell,  and  other  churchmen 
of  ability,  were  distinguished.  An  unusual  number 
of  members  of  parliament  were  collected  and  de- 
tained in  Dublin  by  the  interest  excited  on  the  ques- 
tion ;  whilst  the  opposition,  which  had  drawn  many 
together,  was  invigorated  and  inflamed  by  mutual 
communication,  and  visibly  gained  ground.  In  the 
opinion  of  Archbishop  Boulter,  "  there  were  near 
three  to  two  against  it  among  the  Commons,  and 
the  majority  was  so  clear,  that  he  questioned  whether 
many  who  were  for  it  would  not  have  absented 
themselves  or  have  voted  against  it,  if  it  had  come 
to  a  division,  to  avoid  marking  themselves  to  no 
purpose."  And  he  speaks  of  himself  as  "  fully 
satisfied,  that,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  there  would 
have  been  at  least  two  to  one  against  it'V 

In  fact,  the  opposition  was  so  decided  that  it  was 
judged  imprudent  to  attempt  the  bringing  in  of  a 
bill,  as  related  by  the  primate  in  a  letter  of  December 
18,  1733,  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  "whom  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  acquaint  with  an  affair  of 
great  consequence  just  over,"  or,  as  he  terms  it, 
"the  push  for  repealing  the  test  in  favour  of  the 
dissenters^':" 


'•'  There  were  daily  reports  spread  that  the  bill  would  be 
brought  in  such  or  such  a  day ;  and  some  in  the  opposition 
gave  out  they  would  move  for  it,  that  the  point  might  be 
decided  one  way  or  another :  till  at  length,  after  much  im- 
patience shown  on  the  occasion,  on  this  day  se'nnight,  a  very 
unusual,  and,  I  think,  unparliamentary  motion  was  made, 


Boulter's  Letters,  ii.,  p.  89. 


"  Ibid.,  p.  8G. 
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that  after  the  next  Friday  the  house  would  neither  receive 
)ills,  nor  heads  of  hills,  for  repealing  any  part  of  the  acts  to 
Drevent  the  growth  of  Popery,  in  one  of  which  the  sacra- 
nental  test  is  enacted.  There  was  some  opposition  made 
to  the  shortness  of  the  time,  and  the  next  Monday  moved 
x)r ;  but  the  warmth  of  the  house,  which  was  a  very  full 
)ne,  against  any  further  delay,  and  indeed  against  any 
epeal  of  the  test,  appeared  so  great  and  so  general,  that 
t  was  thought  most  prudent  not  to  divide  about  that 
esolution. 

"And  upon  considering  what  then  appeared  to  be  the  Attempt  decided 

-  „  -  ^  r,     ^       1  11  to  be  impracti- 

sense  ot  much  the  greater  part  of  the  house,  and  what  was  cable. 
found  to  be  the  disposition  of  the  members  by  talking  with 
:hem,  it  was  concluded  at  a  meeting  at  the  castle  on 
Wednesday  morning,  and  another  on  Thursday  morning, 
tvhere  some  of  the  agents  of  the  dissenters  were  present,  to 
)e  most  for  the  credit  of  the  government,  and  the  peace  of 
ihe  kingdom,  not  to  push  for  a  thing  which  plainly  appeared 
mpracticable ;  and  it  was  thought  a  very  dangerous  step  to 
mite  a  majority  of  the  house  in  an  opposition  to  the  inten- 
;ions  of  the  government,  since  it  was  not  so  certain  when 
iuch  an  union  might  be  dissolved. 

"  And  at  a  meeting  of  several  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  were  disposed  to  repeal  the  test,  it  was 
igreed  that,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  it  would  be 
vrong  to  push  for  a  thing  that  would  certainly  miscarry." 

The  effect  produced   on  the  dissenters  by  this  PHmate's letter 

,    .  ,  •^  to  Bishop  of 

lecision  is  thus  further  reported  by  the  primate  in  a  London,  Dec.  20, 

^  *■  ^  1733. 

etter   of  December   the   20th,  to    the    Bishop    of 

jondon : 

"  Some  of  the  agents  of  the  dissenters  there  present,'' 
that  is,  at  the  meeting  at  the  castle  mentioned  in  the  letter 
0  the  Duke  of  Newcastle' ^)  "  seemed  satisfied,  but  one  or 
wo  of  them  were  for  havinp-  the  thino:  hazarded,  insistino^  it 

ij  CD  'CD 

vould  not  be  lost  by  a   dishonourable  majority.      I   hear  Anger  of  the 

,  ,.  •    n         1      •  •     •    ,  dissenters. 

;ome  among  the  dissenters,  especially  their  mmisters,  are 


, 


ery  angry  on  this  occasion. 

I  am  apt  to  think  one  reason  of  it  may  be,  that  when 

'2  Boulter's  Letters,  ii.,  p.  90. 
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they  first  canvassed  among  the  memhers  they  mistook  civil 
answers  for  promises,  and  wrote  to  their  friends  in  the 
North  with  greater  hopes  of  success  than  they  had  reason 
for ;  and  now  do  not  care  to  own  that  they  were  mistaken 
in  their  calculations.  Though,  besides,  I  am  satisfied  they 
were  mistaken  in  their  numbers,  because  several  who  had 
promised  them  at  first,  upon  seeing  such  a  heat  raised  by  it, 
fell  off. 

"  Another  'reason  given  by  them  to  several  for  pushing 
it,  when  it  seemed  desperate  was,  that  their  friends  in 
England  instructed  them  to  push  it  at  all  adventures. 

"  The  heat  among  the  churchmen  here  wnll,  I  think,  be 
soon  over :  but  I  do  not  hear  of  much  disposition  to  temper 
among  the  dissenters.  It  is  certain  that  their  preachers  are 
drawing  up  a  memorial  to  send  over  to  their  friends  in 
England  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  miscarriage  on  my  lord 
lieutenant,  though  unjastly,  since  he  was  not  wanting  in  his 
endeavours  to  server  the  dissenters,  but  really  it  was  not  at 
all  practicable,  at  least  at  this  time.  But  some  of  their 
laity,  those  especially  of  more  temper  and  prudence,  are  en- 
deavouring to  hinder  it,  but  with  what  success  is  not  yet 
known. 

"  As  this  is  an  affair  of  some  consequence,  I  thought 
proper  to  give  your  Lordship  some  account  of  it." 
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change  his  see.  Attempt  to  relinquish  his  Bishoprick. 
His  residence  in  Oxford^  and  sudden  death.  Projects 
about  patronage  by  Irish  Go'cernment.  Counter-projects 
in  England.  Account  of  Thomas  Bundle.  His  early 
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Several  cliano-es,  which  about  this  time  occurred  Episcopal  ap- 

°  pointments. 

on  the  episcopal  bench,  may  here  receive  a  portion 
of  our  attention. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1732,  died  Dr.  Lambert,  Death  of  Bishop 

•^  Lambert. 

bishop  of  Meath.  He  had  been  brought  to  Ireland 
in  1708  by  the  Earl  of  Wharton,  as  his  chaplain,  at 
the  special  desire  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
several  other  English  bishops,  and  the  Lord  Treasurer 
Harley'.  In  1710  he  incurred  the  censure  of  the 
lower  house  of  convocation  in  Ireland,  as  author  of 
a  libelling  letter;  an  occurrence  alluded  to  by  Dr. 
Swift,  but  with  no  explanation^  In  1717  he  was 
consecrated  to  the  bishoprick  of  Dromore,  and  in 
1727  translated  to  that  of  Meath;  his  death  occurred 
in  Dublin  at  the  above-mentioned  date,  having  been 
preceded  by  the  fracture  of  his  right  arm  on  the 
28th  of  January,  caused  by  treading  on  his  gown  as 
he  was  stepping  out  of  his  coach  at  his  own  door\ 

^  Swift's  Works,  x.,  p.  73.  ^  i^jjj^^  ^iv.,  p.  318. 

^  MS,  Archdall, 
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Its  remarkable 
consequence. 


Death  of  Bishop 
Ellis. 


His  funeral. 


The  vacancy  is  remarkable  as  having  given  occasion 
for  the  translation  of  four  other  prelates,  and  the 
consecration  of  a  fifth:  the  Bishops  Ellis,  Cobbe, 
Maule,  and  Sjnge  being  respectively  translated  from 
Kildare,  Dromore,  Cloyne,  and  Clonfert;  which  last 
see  was  filled  by  the  promotion  of  the  lord  lieute- 
nant's chaplain,  Mordecai  Gary,  a  native  of  England, 
doctor  of  divinity  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  rector  of  the  parish,  of  St.  Catherine  Colman, 
Fenchurch -street,  London. 

Of  the  four  translated  prelates  mentioned  above, 
the  first  within  two  years  followed  his  predecessor 
to  the  grave.  Bishop  Ellis  died  the  1st  of  January, 
1734,  and  on  the  3rd  was  buried  with  great  ceremony 
in  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  the  deanery  of  which  he 
had  held  in  commendam  with  the  bishoprick  of  Kil- 
dare more  than  twenty-six  years,  before  his  removal 
to  Meath.  The  funeral  procession  was  composed  of 
the  boys  of  the  blue-coat  hospital,  to  which  he  be- 
queathed 100/.,  singing  psalms;  forty-eight  clergy- 
men walking  before  the  hearse,  with  scarves  and  | 
hat-bands;  eight  clergymen  in  mourning  cloaks  and 
crape  hat-bands;  the  crozier  borne  before  the  king 
of  arms,  who  carried  the  mitre  on  a  cushion;  the 
hearse  adorned  with  escutcheons,  and  attended  by 
the  coaches  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  lord  lieutenant, 
the  primate,  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin  and  Casliel, 
and  many  other  lords  and  persons  of  distinction^ 
The  appearance  of  the  crozier  and  mitre  gives  a  I 
peculiar  character  to  this  solemnity. 

It  may  be  thought  remarkable  that  the  appoint-] 
ments,  which  followed  the  death  of  Bishop  Lambert, 
are  not  at  all  noticed  by  Archbishop  Boulter  in  his| 
letters.     But  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Ellis,  he  con- 

*  MS.  Cooper. 
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curred  with  the  lord  lieutenant,  the  lord  chancellor, 

and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  recommending  Recommendation 

of  his  successor. 

Bishop  Price  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin  for  Meath,  and 
Bishop  Synge  of  Cloyne  for  Ferns  and  Leighlin: 
bunding  his  recommendation  on  their  firm  attach- 
nent  to  his  Majesty,  on  their  being  of  great  service 
n  the  House  of  Lords,  and  both  in  the  English 
nterest.  In  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
jonveying  this  recommendation,  he  further  says, 
*As  to  a  successor  to  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  my 
ord  lieutenant  looks  upon  it  as  settled  in  England, 
hat  Dean  Berkeley  is  to  be  made  bishop  here  the 
irst  occasion.  I  Ijave,  therefore,  nothing  to  say  on 
iiat  head,  but  that  I  wish  the  dean's  promotion  may 
mswer  the  expectation  of  his  friends  in  England'." 

Of  George  Berkeley,  a  native  of  the  county  of  Kil-  Account  of 
cenny,  a  scholar  of  the  free  school  of  the  county  town,  ^^'^''^®  Berkeley. 
nd  a  senior  fellow  and  doctor  of  divinity  of  Trinity 
ollege,  Dublin,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the 
eanery  of  Derry  on  the  10th  May,  1 724,  and  was  now 
levated  to  the  bishoprick  of  Cloyne,  and  consecrated 
he  19th  of  May,  1784,  the  name  has  been  comme- 

orated  by  Pope,  as  of  one  endowed  with  "  every 
irtue  under  heaven:"  by  Dr.  Johnson,  as  recorded 
y  Mr.  Bosweir,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Maxwell, 
e  has  been  characterized,  as  "  a  profound  scholar, 
s  well  as  a  man  of  fine  imagination:"  and  his  epitaph, 
rom  the  pen   of  the  late   learned  Archbishop   of 

ork,  Dr.  Markham,  as  inscribed  on  a  monument  in 
hrist  Church  Cathedral,  Oxford,  where  he  died  in 
753,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  records 
im  as  a  man  eminently  distinguished  amongst  the 

remost  men  of  all  ages,  for  genius  and  erudition, 

'  Boulter's  Letters,  ii.,  p.  91.  «  Life  of  Johnson,  ii.,  128. 
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His  travel? 


His  project  of 
founding  a  uni- 
versity at  Ber- 
muda';, 


for  probity  and  beneficence;  and  concerning  whom 
the  Christian  and  the  patriot  might  alike  exult  in 
the  reflection  that  Berkeley  had  lived.  Some  parti-* 
culars  of  his  life  and  singular  character  are  thus 
communicated  by  Dean  Swift  to  Lord  Carteret,  in  a 
letter  of  Sept.  0,  1724,  soon  after  Dr.  Berkeley'sj 
preferment  to  the  deanery  of  Derry'^. 

"  There  is  a  gentleman  of  this  kingdom  just  gone  fori 
England:   it  is  Dr.  George  Berkeley,  dean  of  Derry,  tbel 
best  preferment  among  us,  being   worth   eleven  hundre( 
pounds  a  year.     He  takes  the  Bath  in  his  way  to  London  ;| 
and  will,  of  course,  attend  your  Excellency,  and  be  presented, 
I  suppose,  by  his  friend  my  Lord  Burlington.     And  becau« 
I  believe  you  will  choose  out  some  very  idle  minutes  to  reac 
this  letter,  perhaps  you  may  not  be  ill  entertained  with  som( 
account  of  the  man  and  his  errand. 

"He  was  a  fellow  of  the  university  here;  and  goin< 
to   England    very   young,    about    thirteen   years   ago,    hj 
became  the   founder  of  a   sect   there  called   the   immatel 
rialists,  by  the  force   of   a   very  curious  book  upon   thai 
subject.     Dr.  Smalridge  and  many  other  eminent  personi 
were  his  proselytes.     I  sent  him  secretary  and  chaplain  t[ 
Sicily,  with  my  Lord  Peterborow :  and  upon  his  Lordship] 
return.  Dr.  Berkeley  spent  above  seven  years  in  travelliul 
over  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  chiefly  through  every  corn( 
of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  other  islands.     When  he  came  back 
England,  he  found  so  many  friends,  that  he  was  efFectuall 
recommended  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  by  whom  he  wi 
lately  made  Dean  of  Derry. 

"  Your  Excellency  will  be  frighted,  when  I  tell  you 
this  is  but  an  introduction;  for  I  am  now  to  mention 
errand.     He   is   an   absolute  philosopher  with   regard 
money,  titles,  and  power;  and  for  three  years  past  has  bee 
struck  with  a  notion  of  founding  an  university  at  Bermudj 
by  a  charter  from  the  crown.     He  has  seduced  several 
the  hopefullest  young  clergymen,  and  others  here,  many 
them  well  provided  for,  and  all  of  them  in  the  fairest  wJ 
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of  preferment:  but  in  England  his  conquests  are  greater; 
and  I  doubt  will  spread  very  far  this  winter.  He  showed 
me  a  little  tract,  which  he  designs  to  publish:  and  there 
your  Excellency  will  see  his  whole  scheme  of  a  life  acade- 
mico-philosophical,  [I  shall  make  you  remember  what  you 
were,]  of  a  college  founded  for  Indian  scholars  and  mission- 
aries; where  he  most  exorbitant!}''  proposes  a  whole  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  himself,  forty  pounds  for  a  fellow,  and  ten 
for  a  student.  His  heart  will  break,  if  his  deanery  be  not 
taken  from  him,  and  left  to  your  Excellency's  disposal. 

"  I  discouraofed  him  by  the  coldness  of  courts  and  mi-  Recommended  to 

T  7,,     .  Ill-  '  Ml  •^'^'"'^  Carteret's 

nisters,  who  will  niterpret  all  this  as  mipossible,  and  a  patronage. 
vision:  but  nothing  will  do.  And,  therefore,  I  humbly 
intreat  your  Excellency,  either  to  use  such  persuasions  as 
will  keep  one  of  tl)^  first  men  in  this  kingdom,  for  learning 
and  virtue,  quiet  at  home;  or  assist  him,  by  your  credit,  to 
compass  his  romantick  design:  which,  however,  is  very 
noble  and  generous,  and  directly  proper  for  a  great  person  of 
your  excellent  education  to  encourage."' 

It  was  shortly  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  that 
Dr.  Berkeley  published  his  benevolent  plan",  under 
the  title  of  "  A  Proposal  for  the  better  supplying  of 
Churches  in  our  foreign  Plantations,  and  for  convert- 
ing the  savage  Americans  to  Christianity,  by  a  Col- 
lege to  be  erected  in  the  Summer  Islands,  otherwise 
called  the  Isles  of  Bermudas."  His  zeal  and  energy 
in  this  cause  were  ardent  and  indefatigable,  and  his 
eloquence  most  expressive,  as  described  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Warton,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Genius  and 
Writings  of  Pope,  "  Lord  Bathurst  told  me,"  ob- 
serves he,  "  that  all  the  members  of  the  Scriblenis 
Club  being  met  at  his  house  at  dinner,  they  agreed 
to  rally  Berkeley,  who  was  his  guest,  on  his  scheme 
at  Bermudas.  Berkeley,  having  listened  to  all  the 
lively  things  they  had  to  say,  begged  to  be  heard  in 
his  turn;  and  displayed  his  plan  with  such  an  asto- 
^  Swift's  Works,  x.,  p.  219,  note. 
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nisliing  and  animating  force  of  eloquence  and  enthu- 
siasm, that  they  were  struck  dumb;  and,  after  some 
pause,  rose  up  all  together  with  earnestness,  ex- 
claiming, '  Let  us  all  set  out  with  him  immediately.' " 
Having  obtained  a  royal  charter.  Dean  Berkeley 
set  sail  for  Rhode  Island  in  September,  1728.  But 
his  design  being  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  want  of 
support  from  those  on  whom  it  depended  for  success,-: 
he  returned  to  England  in  1731 ;  and  in  a  sermon 
preached  at  Bow  Church,  Feb.  18,  1732,  before  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel,  gave  an  account 
of  his  labours. 

The  anecdote,  above  cited  from  Dr.   Warton's 
Essay  on  Pope,  was  incidental  to  his  notice  of  one  of  | 
Dr.    Berkeley's   writings ;    where,    commenting   on 
Pope's  Epistle  to  Addison  upon  his  Treatise  on  Medals^ 
"written  in  that  pleasing  form  of  composition,  so 
unsuccessfully  attempted  by  many  modern  authors, 
dialogue^''  the  critick  jn-oceeds  to  say,  "  There  are  in 
English  three  dialogues,  and  but  three,  says  a  learned 
and  ingenious  author,  who  has  himself  practised  this] 
way  of  writing  with  success,  '  that  deserve  commen- 
dation, namely,   the  Moralists  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,] 
Mr.   Addison's  Treatise  on  Medals,  and  the  Minui 
Philosopher  of  Bishop  Berkeley.' "  "  Alciphron,"  pur- 
sues Dr.  War  ton,  "  did,  indeed,  well  deserve  to  b( 
mentioned  on  this  occasion ;  notwithstanding  it  hi 
been  treated  with  contempt  by  a  writer  much  inferioi 
to  Berkeley  in  genius,   learning,  and  taste."     Th^ 
writer  to  whom  he  alluded,  as  explained  in  a  notej 
was  Bishop  Hoadly,  in  letters  to  Lady  Sundon,  first 
volume  of  his  works.     "  But  Sherlock,"  as  Dr.  War-| 
ton  subjoins,    "  thought    highly    of  Alciphron,  am 
presented   it   to  Queen  Caroline  with   many  enc( 
niiunis.     The  queen  was  used  to  be  delighted  witl 
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the  conversation  of  Berkeley,  and  perhaps  Hoadly 
was  a  little  jealous  of  such  a  rival." 

It  was,  indeed,  in  consequence  of  the  hidi  esti-  iii^coni;eqaent 

■^  ^  preferment. 

mate  formed  of  his  character  by  Queen  Caroline  that 
Dr.  Berkeley  was  eventually  advanced  to  the  epis- 
copate ;    his   promotion  to   which,    according   to  a 
biographical    memoir    of  him,    was  attended    by  a 
'emarkable  disappointment  in  the  first  place,  and 
hen  by  as  remarkable  a  counteraction.      By  the 
lesire  of  her  Majesty  we  are  informed  he  was  named 
0  the  rich  deanery  of  Down,  on  its  becoming  vacant 
fter  his  return  ;  and  that  the  king's  letter  was  actu- 
Ily  sent  over  for  his  appointment.      But  the  royal 
ntention  had  not  been  previously  notified  to  the  Duke 
f  Dorset,  who  was  so  much  offended  at  the  disposal 
f  the  most  valuable  deanery  in  Ireland  without  his 
oncurrence,  that  the  appointment  was  not  pressed ; 
i^hereupon  her  Majesty  declared,  that  if  they  would 
ot  suflfer  Dr.  Berkeley  to  be  a  dean,  he  should  be  a 
ishop;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  see  of  Cloyne  be-  Bishop o^cioync, 
oming  vacant  in  1734,  he  was  consecrated  to  that 
ishoprick.      His  episcopal  mansion  became  there- 
pon  his  regular,  and,  with  little  exception,  his  con- 
tant  residence,   and  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal 
uties  his  constant  care.     His  parochial  visitations, 
nd  confirmations  in  different  parts  of  his  diocese, 

I '■ere  frequent ;  and  the  revival  of  the  useful  office 
f  rural  deans,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  is  attri- 
uted  to  his  directions. 

Soon  after  his  promotion  to  the  episcopate  he  His  rcfimi  to 

••■  ■'-■'•  change  his  see. 

cclared  his  resolution  never  to  change  his  see.  His 
ondition  in  respect  of  income  was  such  as  to  enable 
im  to  resist  the  temptation  of  departing  from  his 
wn  principles,  which  were  not  favourable  to  epis- 
opal   translations.      The    offers,   therefore,    of  the 
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opulent  see  of  Cloglier,  made  to  him  by  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  and  of  any  other  translation  which  there 
might  be  an  opportunity  of  making  to  him,  were  at 
once  rejected.  It  has  been  stated  by  his  biographer, 
that,  in  conformity  with  his  express  desire,  "to  add 
one  more  to  the  list  of  churchmen,  who  are  evidently 
dead  to  ambition  and  avarice,"  he  declined  the  queen'a 
offer  of  an  English  mitre,  just  before  his  embarkation 
to  America.  But  as  this  occurred  in  1728,  and  he 
afterwards,  in  1734,  accepted  the  offer  of  an  Irish  mitre, 
his  refusal  in  the  first  case  is  attributable  to  a  different 
cause  from  that  which  the  biographer  supposes.  I 

A  wish  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  superintend 
his  son's  education  in  Oxford,  and  still  more  to  in- 
dulge in  the  learned  retirement  of  that  university, | 
connected  with  a  conscientious  sense  of  the  impro- 
priety  of  a   bishop's  permanent  absence  from  his| 
diocese,  induced  him,  at  a  more  advanced  period  oi 
life,  to  attempt  an  exchange  of  his  bishoprick  foi 
some  canonry  or  headship  at  Oxford.     Failing  ii 
that  attempt,  he  applied  to  the  secretary  of  state  foi 
his  Majesty's  permission  to  resign  his  bishoprick,  th( 
value  of  vvdiich  is  stated  to  have  been  at  least  1400/J 
a  year.     So  extraordinary  a  petition  excited  his  Mi 
jesty's  curiosity,  and  caused  his  inquiry  from  whoi 
it  came  ;  when,  learning  that  the  person  was  his  oI( 
acquaintance,   Dr.    Berkeley,    he    declared   that  he 
should  die  a  bishop  in  spite  of  himself,  but  gave  hii 
full  power  to  choose  his  own  place  of  residence. 

His  consequent  residence  at  Oxford  was  brief 
and  suddenly  terminated  on  the  evening  of  Sundaj 
the  14th  of  January,  1753;  so  sudden,  indeed,  thai 
his  body  was  cold,  and  his  joints  stiff,  before  it  waj 
discovered,  as  he  lay  upon  a  couch,  and  seemed  t( 
be  sleeping,  till  his  daughter,  on  presenting  to  him 
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cup  of  tea,  first  perceived  his  insensibility.  An  inci- 
dent, as  remarkable  as  the  suddenness,  attended  his 
departure :  it  was  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  whilst 
his  lady  was  reading  to  him  the  lesson  in  the  Burial 
Service,  that  he,  in  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture, 
thus  "  fell  asleep."  The  fact  of  his  sudden  dissolu- 
tion, and  of  its  having  occurred  under  some  such 
circumstances  as  have  been  here  mentioned,  is  related 
by  different  writers.  The  book  is  stated,  by  Bishop 
Newton,  in  his  own  Life,  to  have  been  a  sermon  of 
Bishop  Sherlock's.  A  full-length  portrait  of  Bishop 
Berkeley  adorns  the  Examination-Hall  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

For  the   purpose  of  brinoino-  these  incidents  in  p^jocts  of  the 

■•-A  CO  Irish  govern- 

Bishop  Berkeley's  life  together,  I  have  anticipated  ^«"*- 
twenty  years.  I  return,  and  remark  that  at  the  time 
of  the  late  Bishop  of  Meath's  death,  that  of  Bishop 
Downes  of  Derry  was  expected;  so  that  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant being  then  in  Dublin,  upon  the  translation  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ferns  to  Meath,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Cloyne  to  Ferns,  the  primate,  the  lord  chancellor,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  agreed  with  his  Excellency 
"  that  if  he  would  come  into  those  translations,  they 
would  very  readily  join  with  him  in  recommending 
Dr.  Hort,  bishop  of  Kilmore,  to  be  translated  to  the 
bishoprick  of  Derry,  and  Dr.  Clayton,  bishop  of 
Killala,  to  the  bishoprick  of  Kilmore'." 

In  the  ensuing  August,  the  primate,  by  a  letter 
from  Dublin,  informed  the  Duke  of  Dorset  of  the 
Bishop  of  Derry's  continued  ill  health  and  increased 
weakness ;  and  added  his  "  hope  that,  as  to  the 
translations  that  may  be  proper,  whenever  it  pleases 
Cod  to  remove  him,   they  continue  as   his   Grace 

°  Boulter's  Letters^  ii.,  p.  101. 
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was  pleased  to  settle  them  when  he  was  here ; 
though  I  find,"  he  remarks,  "  by  what  is  said  here, 
from  good  hands,  there  have  been  some  endeavours 
made  to  alter  them ;  but,  I  would  flatter  myself,  with- 
out success  ;  since  I  think  it  cannot  be  done  without 
creating  a  general  discontent  on  the  bench  of  bishops'"." 

inX^lanr^^^*^  ^^  ^^^®  occurreuce  of  the  vacancy  in  the  ensuing 
January  (1735),  the  primate  forthwith  apprised  the 
lord  lieutenant,  that  he,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  had,  with  the  speaker,  sent 
such  a  recommendation  as  had  been  agreed  on  ;  but 
that  there  were  reports  in  Dublin,  "  that  a  push  was 
making  at  London  to  pass  by  the  Bishop  of  Kil- 
more,  and  remove  the  Bishop  of  Killala  directly  to 
Derry.  As  the  Bishop  of  Killala,"  he  continues, 
"  is  very  young  for  a  bishop,  and  has  but  four  juniors 
on  the  bench,  I  am  satisfied  it  will  cause  a  great 
uneasiness,  if  he  should  be  translated  to  the  best 
bishoprick  in  this  kingdom.  And  as  there  can  be 
but  about  200/.  per  annum  difference  in  the  two 
bishopricks,  I  would  hope  Mrs.  Clayton,  if  she  were 
talked  to,  would  not  make  a  push  for  a  point,  that 

Attempt  to  pro-    mav   vcrv   much    distress  us   here'^"     Now,  Mrs. 

mote  Bishop  ''  '' 

Clayton.  Claytou,  as  noticed  by  the  editor  of  Primate  Boul- 

ter's Letters^  was  a  very  favourite  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  Queen  Caroline,  consort  of  King  George 
II. :  in  the  life  of  Bishop  Hoadly,  prefixed  to  his 
works  in  three  volumes,  folio,  she  is  spoken  of  as  "  the 
prudent  and  amiable  Lady  Sundon,  more  known  by 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Clayton,  bedchamber  woman  and- 
friend  of  Queen  Caroline ;"  and  annexed  to  the  life 
are  several  letters  written  to  her  by  the  bishop.  Her 
husband  was  created  Lord  Sundon  in  the  year  1735. 
This  project,  however,  of  the  Irish  government, 
^°  Boulter's  Letters,  ii.,  p.  97.  ''  Ibid.,  p.  102. 
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and  the  primate's  hope,  failed  in  a  different  quarter, 
and  on  another  account,  of  which  some  particulars 
require  explanation. 

Thomas  Rundle,  as  we  learn  from  a  biooTaphical  Account  of 

^       *■  Thomas  Rundle. 

preface  to  his  letters,  edited  by  Mr.  Dallaway,  in 
Dublin,  1789,  was  born  of  parents  in  the  middle 
rank  of  life,  near  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  about 
1686.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  free-school  in 
Exeter,  and  thence  transferred,  in  1702,  to  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Mr.  Talbot,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
Having  taken  the  degree  of  B.C.L.,  in  1710,  he 
soon  afterwards  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  William 
Whiston,  who  was  endeavouring  to  form  a  society 
for  promoting  what  he  called  primitive  Christianity ; 
whose  opinions  Mr.  Rundle  appears  in  some  degree 
to  have  imbibed,  but  soon  saw  cause  to  renounce 
them.  Having  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
Bishop  Talbot  by  his  college  friend,  who,  however,  "is  <?ariy prefer- 
died  at  an  early  age,  he  enjoyed  his  favourable 
opinion  and  patronage ;  was  admitted  to  holy  orders; 
and  promoted,  first  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Wilts, 
and  afterwards,  on  his  patron's  translation  to  Dur- 
ham, to  a  prebendal  stall  in  that  cathedral,  and  to 
the  mastership  of  Sherborne  hospital ;  residing,  how- 
ever, in  the  episcopal  palace,  as  the  bishop's  domestick 
chaplain,  in  which  office  he  was  associated  with  Dr. 
Seeker,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

On  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  his  son,  pisnommation 

■^  'to  the  see  of 

the    Lord    Chancellor    Talbot,    particularly   distin-  Gloucester,  1733. 
guished  Dr.  Rundle  as  his  friend,  and  entertained 
him  on  the  same  terms  as  his  father  had  done ;  and 
endeavoured  to  promote  his  advancement  by  a  mea- 
sure which  caused  him,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  to 
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become  "  unfortunately  famous."  For  tlie  see  of 
Gloucester  having  been  vacated  in  December,  1733, 
lie  vras  nominated  to  it  on  tlie  lord  chancellor's 
solicitation,  and  publicly  announced  as  the  successor, 
when  his  preferment  was  stopped  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  Gibson,  bishop  of  London.  In  filling  up 
vacancies  in  the  English  episcopate  at  that  time, 
Bishop  Gibson's  influence  was  most  powerful;  and 
he  refused  to  sanction  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Run- 
die,  against  whom  he  had  conceived  a  strong  objec- 
tion, founded  on  his  former  connection  with  Whiston, 
notorious  for  his  heterodox  opinions,  and  on  some 
sceptical  sentiments,  vaguely  imputed  to  him  by  a 
Mr.  Venn,  as  having  been  uttered  in  conversation 
many  years  before. 

The  editors  of  Archbishop  Seeker's  Works, 
Bishop  Porteus  and  Dr.  Stinton,  speaking  of  the 
archbishop's  early  association  with  Dr.  Bundle,  de- 
scribe the  latter  as  "  a  man  of  warm  fancy,  and  very 
brilliant  conversation,  but  apt  sometimes  to  be  car- 
ried by  the  vivacity  of  his  wit  into  indiscreet  and 
ludicrous  expressions,  which  created  him  enemies, 
and,  on  one  occasion,  produced  disagreeable  conse- 
quences'".'' And,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  Dr.  Rundle 
gives  the  following  description  of  himself:  "  I  am 
an  open,  talkative  man,  and  not  one  of  my  acquaint- 
ance ever  suspected  my  disbelief  of  the  Christian 
religion,  from  any  expression  that  ever  dropped  from 
me,  in  the  most  unguarded  hour  of  vehemence  in 
dispute.  I  never  omitted  one  opportunity  of  de- 
fending it  in  private,  when  the  turn  of  conversation 
made  it  decent,  or  in  publick,  when  the  disputes  of 
the  age  made  it  necessary.  I  have  spoken  charges 
to  the  clergy,  or  preached  on  the  most  solemn  occa- 
^^  Life  of  ArcJibishop  Seeker j  p.  x. 
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sions,  against  Collins,  Woolston,  Tinclal,  as  multitudes 
wil],  and  have  testified.  But,  from  a  chance  con- 
versation, Mr.  Venn  thinks  otherwise.  ...  I 
do  not  doubt  but  the  Bisliop  of  London  thinks  me  a 
very  bad  man,  and  thinks  in  opposing  me  he  doth 
God  and  tlie  Church  good  service;  but  it  is  not  me, 
but  the  phantom  represented  to  him  under  my  name, 
that  he  so  vehemently  opposes.  If  lie  knew  me, 
possibly  I  should  have  the  favour  of  his  esteem  and 
recommendation.  I  only  complain  that  he  prefers  a 
tittle-tattle,  hearsay  character  from  men,  that  have 
no  intimacy  with  me,  to  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church 
(Dr.  Conybeare),  whom  he  loves ;  to  all  my  ac- 
quaintance, whom  he  hath  examined ;  to  the  speaker, 
whom  he  cannot  but  esteem  ;  and  the  lord  chancellor, 
whom  every  man  in  England,  unless  those  who  are 
angry  on  tliis  occasion,  loves  and  esteems,  and 
rejoices  in  his  integrity.  ...  If  tliese  testi- 
monies on  my  behalf  are  insufficient,  I  am  contented 
to  be  disregarded,  and  must  submit  to  an  usage, 
that  is  as  unexampled  as  undeserved"." 

The   consequence,    however,    of  the   Bishop    of  Benson  made 

^  ,  .     -^  Bishop  of  Glou- 

London's  opposition  was,  that  the  bishoprick  of  cester. 
Gloucester,  which  had  been  designed  for  Dr.  Run- 
die,  was  given  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Benson,  whom  the 
Bishop  of  London  with  much  difficulty  prevailed  on 
to  accept  that  dignity''.  And  the  influence  of  the 
lord  chancellor  was  soon  afterwards  exerted  to  pro- 
cure for  Dr.  Rundle  the  lucrative  see  of  Derry. 

Tlie  suspicion  which  had  been  thus  cast  on  the  Rundie appointed 
bishop-elect's  opinions,   and  the  fact  of  his  conse-    "  ""^^^ 
quent  rejection  from  an  English  bishoprick,  were  by 
no  means  an  auspicious  introduction  of  him  to  a 
similar  station  in  the  Irish  Church.     It  is  not  there- 

^'^  Bio^raph,  Preface,]  ^*  Life  of  Seeker,  ]).  ■x.viu 
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diS'^'roved'of  ^^^^  cause  of  wonder,  if  the  appointment  was  spoken 
of  with  disapprobation.  "  What  do  you  say,"  de- 
mands Mr.  Pulteney  of  Dean  Swift,  in  a  letter  dated 
London,  March  11,  1735 '^  "to  the  bustle  made  here 
to  prevent  the  man  from  being  an  English  bishop, 
and  afterwards  allowing  him  to  be  good  Christian 
enough  for  an  Irish  one  ?  Sure  the  opposition,  or 
the  acquiescence,  must  have  been  most  abominably 
scandalous.  By  what  I  can  learn  of  Dr.  Bundle's 
character,  for  I  am  not  in  the  least  acquainted  with 
him  myself,  he  is  far  from  being  the  great  and 
learned  man  his  friends  would  have  the  world  be- 
lieve him ;  and  much  further  yet  from  the  bad  man 
his  enemies  represent  him." 

Sentiments  of  the         Jn  Ireland,  the  ai^pointment  was  naturally  re- 

pnmate,  ?  i  i  j 

garded  with  disfavour.     "  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
your   Grace's   of  January  23,    and    February  13," 
writes  Archbishop  Boulter  to  the  Duke  of  Dorset, 
February  20,  1735.     "I  am  obliged  to  your  Lord- 
ship for  your  kind  information,  that  there  was  room 
for  accidents  in  England,  in  relation  to  the  bishop- 
rick  of  Deny,  which,  otherwise,  was  likely  to  go,  as 
desired,  from  hence.     ...     I  confess  I  am   very 
sorry  to  hear,  that  the  publick  service  has  made  it 
necessary  to  give  the  bishoprick  of  Derry  to  Dr. 
Rundle,  because  your  Grace  cannot  but  be  sensible 
it  will  give  a  handle  to  some  clamour  here."     And 
And  the  other      with  the  othor  members  of  the  episcopal  bench,  it 
was  far  from  being  a  source  of  satisfaction.     Dean 
Swift,  indeed,  satirised  the  bishops  with  severity,  as 
if  their  dissatisfaction  was  occasioned  solely  by  the 
superior  qualities  of  their  new  brother : 

Rundle  a  Bishop  !     "Well  he  may — 
He  's  still  a  Christian  more  than  they ! 
I  know  the  subject  of  their  quarrels — 
The  man  has  learning,  sense,  and  morals. 

^^  Swift's  Works,  xiii.,  p.  160. 
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And  the  biographer  of  Runclle,  Mr.  Dallaway,  ob- 
serves of  those  who  were  disgusted  with  the  appoint- 
ment, that  they  "had  imbibed  the  prejudices  of 
popular  clamour;  and  thought,  without  examining 
the  circumstances,  that  the  rejection  from  an  English  Remarks  on  tiie 

^  J  O  justice  of  the  dis- 

mitre  could  be  no  qualification  for  one  in  Ireland,  approbation. 
But  before  these  objections  can  prevail,  it  must  be 
proved  that  the  original  deficiencies,  whatever  they 
were  supposed  to  be,  did  truly  and  really  exist." 
To  this  observation  it  may  be  sufficient  to  answer, 
that  the  very  rejection  of  an  individual,  for  such  a 
cause,  from  one  bishoprick,  was,  with  the  Church 
and  community  at  large,  a  reasonable  argument  of 
his  disqualification  for  another;  and  that  means  of 
investigating  the  charge  were  not  within  reach  of 
those  to  whom  the  rejection  itself  was  notorious. 
As  to  the  comparison  and  insinuation  of  the  satirist, 
they  are  not  at  all  to  the  purpose,  and  need  no 
reply. 

In  the  event,  however,   the  prepossession  con-  Abatement  of  the 

.  ^  ^        ^  prepossession 

ceived  in  disfavour  of  Dr.  Rundle,  in  Ireland,  agamsthim. 
gradually  abated.  On  personal  acquaintance,  he 
became  highly  valued  by  his  metropolitan  ;  acquired, 
by  his  amiable  manners  and  integrity,  the  good  will 
of  his  brethren;  and,  in  the  language  of  Dean 
Swift,  was  generally  "esteemed  as  a  person  of 
learning  and  conversation  and  humanity,  and 
beloved  by  all  people''." 

He  was  appointed  to  the  bishoprick  of  Deny,  Bishop Rundie's 

situation  in 

by  letters-patent,  the  17th  of  July,  1785,  and  con-  iieiand. 
secrated  the  8rd  of  August,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,   assisted   by  the    Bishops   of  Meath   and 
Kilmore.     In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  about  five  years 
afterwards,  he  gives  the  following  description  of  his 

^^  Swift's  WorJcs,  xiii.,  p.  314. 
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Letter  to  a  friend, 
1740. 


Exercise  of 
episcopal  disci- 
pline. 


Letter  of 
January,  1739. 


situation,  which  is  copied  on  account  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  it  as  to  his  diocese  and  clergy'^: 

"  My  situation  in  Ireland  is  as  agreeable  to  me  as  any 
possibly  could  be,  remote  from  the  early  friendships  of  my 
life,  I  have  been  served  as  Plato,  in  his  commonwealth, 
would  have  Homer  treated :  '  First,'  says  the  plilosopher, 
'  do  him  honours,  reward  his  merit,  and  then — banish  him.' 
At  Dublin,  I  enjoy  the  most  delightful  habitation,  the  finest 
landscape,  and  the  mildest  climate,  that  can  be  described  or 
desired.  I  have  a  house  there  rather  too  elegant  and  mag- 
nificent ;  in  the  North  an  easy  diocese,  and  a  large  revenue. 
I  have  but  thirty-five  beneficed  clergymen  under  my  care, 
and  they  are  all  regular,  decent,  and  neighbourly;  each 
hath  considerable  and  commendable  general  learning ;  but 
not  one  is  eminent  for  any  particular  branch  of  knowledge. 
And  I  have  rather  more  curates,  who  are  allowed  by  their 
rectors  such  a  stipend,  as  hath,  alas !  tempted  most  of  them 
to  marry ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  curates  that  are 
fathers  of  eight  or  ten  children,  without  anything  but  an 
allowance  of  40/.  a  year  to  support  them. 

"  The  only  discipline  that  I  have  as  yet  exerted,  hath 
been  to  discard  three  out  of  my  diocese,  who,  though  refused 
certificates  by  me  and  my  clergy,  have  obtained  good  livings 
in  America,  and  found  room  for  repentance.  If  their  former 
misfortunes  have  been  a  warning  to  them,  I  rejoice  at  their 
success :  but,  if  they  are  once  more  negligent  of  their  con- 
duct, there  is  no  farther  beneficial  pardon  for  their  follies  in 
this  life,  though  they  should  sincerely  seek  it  with  tears.'"* 

In  an  earlier  letter,  January,  1739,  he  had 
written  to  another  friend  ^°: 

"  My  chief  pleasure  here  is  in  conversation  with  chosen 
friends,  who  bring  learning  into  chit-chat,  and  are  not 
ashamed  of  being  cheerful,  while  they  are  talking  on  the  , 
most  sublime  subjects.  We  endeavour  to  make  the  muses, 
and  all  their  polite  arts,  serve  as  handmaids  to  adorn  real 
wisdom  ;  and  introduce  into  our  hearts  every  truth  that  can 
make  us  love  the  Creator,  or  make  us  worthy  of  his  love ; 
that  can  make  us  enjoy  life  ourselves,  or  contribute  to  make 

'7  Dallaway,  p.  clx.  ^»  Ibid.,  p.  cxliii. 
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others  do  so,  with  thankfulness,  as  well  as  contentment  and 
resignation." 

And,  as  he  had  at  one  ti-me  laboured,  as  we  have  If*!!';^  ^'iri' 

22,  iTio)  on  irtQ 

seen,  under  the  imputation  of  deistical   or  sceptical  ^r''^'  ""^ 
opinions,  it  may  be  convenient  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing, written  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1743,  with  the 
prospect  of  early  dissolution,  which  actually  occurred 
the  14th  of  April  following'^: 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Adieu — for  ever.  Perhaps  I  may  be  alive  when 
this  comes  to  your  hands — more  probably  not ;  but,  in 
either  condition,  your  sincere  well-wisher.  Believe  me,  my 
friend,  there  is  no  comfort  in  this  w^orld,  but  a  life  of  piety 
and  virtue ;  and  no  death  supportable,  but  one  comforted  by 
Christianity,  and  its  real  and  rational  hope.  The  first,  I 
doubt  not,  you  experience  daily; — may  it  be  long  before 
you  experience  the  second  !  I  have  lived  to  be  conmva 
satur, — passed  through  good  report  and  eml  report;  have 
not  been  injured,  more  than  outwardly,  by  the  last,  and 
solidly  benefited  by  the  former.  May  all  who  love  the 
truth  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  sincerely  obey  the  gospel,  be 
happy;  for  they  deserve  to  be  so  who  (aXTjOevecv  ev  aya'irr)) 
seek  truth  in  the  spirit  of  love. 

"  Adieu  ! — I  have  no  more  strength. — My  affectionate 
last  adieu  to  j  our  lady. 

"  T.  Derry." 
^°  Dallaway,  p.  clxvii. 
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Section  V. 

Bills  for  enforcing  residence  of  Incumbents^  and  dimding 
large  Benefices ;  opposed  in  Parlia7nent,  and  hy  Dean 
Swift.  His  letter  to  Bishop  of  Clogher.  Condemnation 
of  the  Bills ^  and  censure  of  their  supporters.  Primate'' s 
silence  about  them.  Bill  for  encouraging  Building  by 
Ecclesiastical  persons.  Bishop  Tennison  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Este.  Bishop  Broxcn  satirised  by  Dean  Swift.  His 
literary  compositions.  Works  of  Archbishop  Synge, 
Dr.  Delany,  and  the  Rev.  Philip  SJcelton,  Literary 
works  little  encouraged  in  Ireland.  Exemplified  in 
earlier  times  from  Archbishop  King'^s  Correspondence. 
Clergy  despoiled  of  their  property.  Tythe  of  Agistment 
confirmed  to  them  by  legal  decisions;  opposed  in  the 
House  of  Commo7is.  Associations  against  the  Clergy, 
Motives  to  the  oppression.  Provisions  for  resisting  it. 
Injurious  conduct  of  the  House  not  remedied. 

S^i^IlTntof"'  T^'  l''^^,  two  bills  were  brought  into  parliament; 
incumbents,  1732.  ^|-jg  ^^^  f^j.  enforcing  the  residence  of  incumbents  on 

their  benefices,  and,  with  that  view,  laying  them 
under  the  obligation  of  building  houses  on  their 
glebes,  if  judged  by  the  respective  diocesans  fit  or 
convenient  for  the  purpose,  on  such  part  of  the 
glebe  as  the  diocesan  should  direct ;  the  other  for 
Sulg'wge  subdividing  large  benefices  into  as  many  portions 
benefices.  ^s  tlio  chicf  govomour,  with  six  of  the  privy  council, 

should  think  fit,  reserving  to  the  original  parish  at 
least  300/.  a  year;  such  subdivision  being  made 
with  the  consent  of  the  ordinary  and  patron,  but ' 
dispensing  with  the  consent  of  the  incumbent, 
which  was  also  necessary  under  two  former  statutes 
of  the  2nd  and  10th  of  George  I.,  whereof  this  bill 
was  proposed  for  an  amendment. 
opposition  to  the        These  bills,  being  introduced  into  the  House  of 
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Lords,  promptly  received  the  consent  of  a  great  J;j^^^/"  p"""''*" 
majority,  including  most  of  the  spiritual  peers, 
though  resisted  by  Bolton,  archbishop  of  Cashel, 
Carr,  bishop  of  Killaloe,  and  Howard,  bishop  of 
Elphin ;  but  they  were  thrown  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  probably  from  an  apprehension  of  the 
arbitrary  powder  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  thus 
be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  prelates,  and  of  the 
inconvenience  wdiich  might  be  occasioned  to  the 
beneficed  clergy.  These  objections,  at  least,  w^ere 
put  forward  in  two  pamphlets  by  Dean  Swift,  who  And  by  Dean 
took  occasion  to  inveigh,  with  extreme  acrimony, 
against  the  episcopal  body,  principally  the  bishops 
wdio  had  been  brought  over  from  England,  not,  how- 
ever, without  including  many  of  tliose  of  Irish  birth, 
for  this  attempt  to  enlarge  their  authority,  and  to 
degrade  and  impoverish  their  clergy. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  former  of  these  ^^j-nliXm^^^^^ 
bills,  surely  it  was  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  as  was 
invidiously  supposed,  in  order  to  discredit  it,  that, 
"if  there  were  a  single  spot  in  the  glebe  more 
I  barren,  more  marshy,  more  exposed  to  the  wands, 
more  distant  from  the  church,  or  skeleton  of  a 
church,  or  from  any  conveniency  of  building,  the 
rector  or  vicar  would  be  obliged,  by  the  caprice  or 
pique  of  the  bishop,  to  build,  under  pain  of  seques- 
tration, an  office  which  ever  falls  into  the  most 
[knavish  hands,  upon  w^hatever  point  his  Lordship 
should  command,  although  the  farmers  had  not  paid 
[one  quarter  of  his  dues^"     Whilst,  with  respect  to 

:he  latter  bill,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,   that  the 
po\ver  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  ordinary,  was   to 

)e  given  to  him   in  common   with  the  patron,  and 
was,  in  fact,  only  the  power  of  consenting  to  an 

^  Swift's  WorJcs,  viii.,  p.  410. 
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Especially  by  the 
dean. 


His  letter  to 
Bishop  Stearne, 
July,  1733. 


His  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the 
bishop. 


action  which  was  to  be  performed  by  the  chief 
governour,  with  the  assent  of  six,  at  least,  of  the 
privy  council. 

The  dean,  however,  was  especially  jealous  of  the 
episcopal  authority,  and  his  sensitiveness  on  the 
exercise  of  it  has  been  already  exemplified  on  more 
than  one  occasion  in  the  course  of  this  narrative. 
In  the  present  case,  his  feelings  w^ere  strongly  ex- 
pressed by  a  letter  to  Stearne,  bishop  of  Ciogher, 
July  1733,  indicative,  at  once,  of  his  sentiments 
towards  an  individual  member  of  the  episcopal 
bench,  and  towards  the  body  in  generaP. 

"  My  Lord, 

"  I  have  been  told  by  some  of  our  common  acquaint- 
ance, that  you  have  sometimes  expressed  your  wonder,  '  that 
I  never  waited  on  you  for  some  years  past,  as  I  used  to  do 
for  many  years  before ;  and  that  you  could  not  guess  the 
reason,  because,  to  your  knowledge,  you  never  once  dis- 
obliged me.''  As  nothing  is  more  common  than  dropping 
acquaintance  by  the  usual  occurrences  of  life,  without  any 
fault  on  either  side,  I  never  intended  to  say  or  think  any- 
thing of  the  matter,  until  a  late  proceeding  of  yours,  which 
no  way  relates  to  me,  put  me  upon  a  desire  of  finding 
matter  to  justify  you  to  your  friends  here  as  well  as  to 
myself;  because  I  always  wished  you  well,  and  because  I 
have  been  more  than  once  instrumental  to  your  service. 

"  When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  you  we  were  both 
private  clergymen  in  a  neighbourhood.  You  were  after- 
wards chancellor  of  St.  Patrick^s,  then  was  chosen  dean,  in 
which  election  I  was  the  most  busy  of  all  your  solicitors. 
When  the  compromise  was  made  between  the  government 
and  you,  to  make  you  easy,  and  Dr.  Synge  chancellor,  you 
absolutely  and  frequently  promised  to  give  me  the  curacy  of 
St.  Nicholas  Without ;  but  you  thought  fit,  by  concert 
with  the  archbishop,  to  hold  it  yourself,  and  apply  thft 
revenue  to  build  another  church ;  against  which  it  became 
me  to  say  nothing,  being  a  party  concerned  and  injured, 

2  Swift's  TForkSy  xiii.,  31. 
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although  it  was  generally  thought  by  others,  as  well  as 
myself,  that  it  was  an  ill  and  dangerous  precedent  to  build 
a  church  with  the  revenue  of  the  minister.  I  desire  no 
thanks  for  being  instrumental  in  your  next  promotion, 
because,  as  things  then  stood,  I  consulted  my  own  advan- 
tage. However,  upon  the  queen^s  death,  when  I  had  done 
for  ever  with  courts,  I  returned  to  reside  at  my  post,  yet 
with  some  kind  of  hopes  of  getting  some  credit  with  you  : 
very  unwisely ;  because,  upon  the  affair  of  St.  Nicholas,  I 
had  told  you  frankly,  '  That  I  AA'Ould  always  respect  you, 
but  never  hope  for  the  least  friendship  from  you.' 

"  But,  trying  to  forget  all  former  treatment,  I  came  like  His  conduct  in 
others  to  your  house ;  and,  since  you  were  a  bishop,  have 
once  or  twice  recommended  persons  to  you  who  were  no 
relations  or  friends  of  mine,  but  merely  for  their  general 
good  character,  which  availed  so  little,  that  those  very 
persons  had  the  greatest  share  of  your  neglect.  I  then  gave 
over  all  thoughts  of  being  instrumental  to  place  merit  and 
virtue  under  your  protection  by  my  recommendations ;  and, 
as  I  was  ever  averse  from  mingling  with  multitudes  and 
strangers,  I  forbore  by  degrees  to  be  a  partaker  of  your  hos- 
pitality, rather  than  purchase  it  at  so  dear  a  rate. 

"  This  is  the  history  of  my  conduct  with  regard  to  your  His  condemna- 
Lordship,  and  it  is  now  a  great  comfort  to  me  that  I  acted  bm",^^  "^^  ^^^'^ 
n  this  manner ;  for  otherwise,  when  those  two  abominable 
ills  for  enslaving  and  beggaring  the  clergy,  which   took^ 
heir  birth  from  hell,  were  upon  the  anvil,  if  I  had  found    > 
^our  Lordship's  name  among  the  bishops  who  would  have 
urned  them  into  a  law,  I  might  have  been  apt  to  discover 
uch  marks  of  indignation,   horror,   and  despair,   both  in 
vords  and  deportment,  as  would  have  ill  become  me  to  a 
)erson  of  your  station  :  for  I  call  God  to  witness  that  I  did 
hen,  and  do  now,  and  shall  for  ever  firmly  believe,  that 
very  bishop  who  gave  his  vote  for  either  of  these  bills,  did 
b  with  no  other  view,  bating  farther  promotion,  than  a  pre- 
Lieditated  design,  from  the  spirit  of  ambition  and  love  of 
rbitrary  power,  to  make  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  their 
laves  and  vassals  until  the  day  of  judgment,  under  the  load 
poverty  and  contempt. 

"  I  have  no  room  for  more  charitable  thoughts,  except  And  censure  of 

c,         -  their  supporters. 
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Primate's  silenco 
about  these  bills. 


for  those  who  will  answer  now,  as  they  must  at  that 
dreadful  day,  that  what  they  did  was  out  of  perfect  igno- 
rance, want  of  consideration,  hope  of  future  promotion,  (an 
argument  not  to  be  conquered,)  or  the  persuasion  of  cun- 
ninger  brethren  than  themselves ;  when  I  saw  a  bishop, 
whom  I  had  known  so  many  years,  fall  into  the  same  snare, 
which  word  I  use  in  partiality  to  your  Lordship. 

"  Upon  this  open  avowed  attempt,  in  almost  the  whole 
bench,  to  destroy  the  Church,  I  resolved  to  have  no  more 
commerce  with  persons  of  such  prodigious  grandeur,  who, 
I  feared,  in  a  little  time,  would  expect  me  to  kiss  their 
slipper.  It  is  happy  for  me  that  I  know  the  persons  of 
very  few  bishops;  and  it  is  my  constant  rule  never  to  look 
into  a  coach:  by  which  I  avoid  the  terror  that  such  a  sight 
would  strike  me  with.'' 

With  the  concluding  part  of  this  letter,  being 
as  it  is  of  a  mere  personal  character,  I  forbear  to 
proceed:  remarking  however  that  he  cannot  refrain 
from  another  incidental  allusion  to  "the  two  en- 
slaving and  beggaring  bills." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  in  the  published  I 
collection  of  Archbishop  Boulter's  Letters  there  is 
no  notice  taken,  either  of  the  intended  introduction 
of  these  bills  or  of  their  failure :  notwithstanding  it 
had  been  his  general  habit  to  explain  to  the  English 
government  the  circumstances  of  such   enactmentsi 
as  were  proposed  in  relation  to  ecclesiastical  affairs;] 
and  the  same  practice  was  afterwards  continued  ii 
December  1735,  upon  the  transmission  of  two  othei 
bills.     Upon   these  bills  he  entered  rather  largel; 
with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  explaining  their  occa- 
sion and  provisions,  though  they  were  only  intendec 
to  render  more  effectual  former  statutes,  with  respect 
to  the  building  of  houses  and   the   distribution  o\ 
parishes:  yet  he  observed,  speaking  of  the  forniei 
of  the  two,  "  as  what  is  enacted  in  this  act,  and  thos( 
referred  to  in  it,  is  wholly  different  from  any  law  ii 
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England,  I  must  recommend  it  to  your  Grace's  pro-  biu  for  encou- 

raging  the  build- 

tection,   that   it   may  not  be    thrown    out   by   the  ing  of  houses  by 

ecclesiastical 

gentlemen  of  the  law  on  your  side,  by  reason  of  persons. 
their  not  knowing  the  necessity  and  use  of  it  here^" 
In  fact,  the  principle  of  these  acts,  being  that  of 
encouraging  incumbents  to  build  houses  and  make 
improvements  on  church  lands,  by  dividing  the 
original  cost  among  the  builder  and  his  successors, 
which  had  been  taken  for  the  foundation  of  an  act  in 
King  William's  reign,  and  recognised  by  another  in  the 
twelfth  of  King  George  I.,  was  altogether  unknown 
in  England.  It  had  been  introduced  into  Ireland, 
for  a  remedy  of  the  destruction  of  the  bishops' 
palaces  and  the  parsonage-houses  by  the  wars  of 
that  country  in  1641  and  1688;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  incumbents  to 
rebuild  them,  where  the  whole  expense  was  to  light 
upon  the  builder.  The  expense  had  been  at  first 
distributed  amongst  three,  and  afterwards  amongst 
four  successive  incumbents:  and  it  was  for  the  better 
security  of  the  parties,  entitled  to  reimbursement, 
that  the  present  act  was  intended. 

The  death   of   Tennison,   bishop   of   Ossory,  in  bishop  Tennisou 

^  X  ./  succeeded  by  Dr. 

November,  1785,  afforded  the  government  an  Este,i735. 
opportunity  of  showing  a  mark  of  attention  to 
Archbishop  Boulter,  by  promoting  from  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Armagh  to  the  vacant  see  his  domestick 
chaplain.  Dr.  Este,  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
England  in  that  capacity  about  eleven  years  before. 
In  the  preceding  month  of  August  Bishop  Clayton 
had  been  translated  from  Killala  to  the  see  vacated 
by  the  death  of  Brown,  bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross. 
Of  this  last-named  prelate,  on  his  preferment  to  the 

^  Boulter's  LetterSy  ii.,  114. 
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Bishop  Brown 
satirised  by  Dean 
Swift. 


His  literary  com- 
positions. 


Works  of  Arcl. 
bishop  Synge, 


And  Dr.  Delany. 


episcopate  in  1709,  we  had  occasion  to  speak  with 
respect.  He  however  did  not  escape  the  satirical 
lash  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  who  in  a  letter  of 
congratulation  to  his  friend  Dr.  Sheridan,  on  his 
being  appointed  to  a  living  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
in  1725,  remarked,  "If  you  are  under  the  Bishop 
of  Cork,  he  is  a  capricious  gentleman;  but  you 
must  flatter  him  monstrously  upon  his  learning 
and  his  writings;  that  you  have  read  his  book 
against  Toland  a  hundred  times,  and  his  sermons, 
if  he  has  printed  any,  have*been  always  your  model, 
&cV' 

In  fact,  however.  Bishop  Brown,  although  he 
was  a  prelate  distinguished  for  erudition  and  great 
powders  of  composition  and  elocution,  had  published 
no  sermons  except  two  or  three  on  particular  occa- 
sions. He  is  stated  by  Mr.  Harris  to  have  been  a  most 
severe  judge  of  his  own  works'^;  and  to  have  burned 
in  his  lifetime  very  many  sermons  which  he  thought 
unfinished,  and  not  fit  to  be  read  in  manuscript  or 
in  print.  Still  others  must  have  remained:  as  two 
volumes  of  sermons  on  several  important  subjects 
were  published  under  his  name  in  London  in  1749. 
As  another  Irish  theological  writer  of  this  period, 
respectful  mention  may  be  here  made  of  Archbishop 
Synge,  from  whose  numerous  tracts  in  four  volumes  I 
would  select  as  worthy  of  special  notice,  and  as  sin- 
gularly calculated  to  effect  its  very  desirable  object, 
Afi  Answer  to  allEa?ciises  and  Pretences  foi^  not  coming 
to  the  Holy  Communion.  And  as  another,  Dr.  Patrick 
Delany,  author  of  Revelation  examined  loith  Candour, 
The  Life  of  King  David,  a  volume  of  sermons,  and 
many  other  pieces;  who  was  introduced  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Bishop  Gibson  by  the  following  letter 

*  Swift's  Works,  xi,,  p.  268.        ^  WrUers  of  Ireland,  p.  297.^ 
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from  Archbishop  Boulter,  dated  Dublin,  August  12, 
173P. 

"  Mj  Lord, 

"The  person  who  waits  upon  you  with  this  is  Dr.  Letter  from 
Delany,   minister  of  one  of  the  principal  churches  in  this  to  Bishop  Gibson, 
city,  and  one  of  our  most  celebrated  preachers.     He  has  of  ^"^"'*  ^^'  ^^^^* 
late  employed  his  thoughts  and  pen  in  the  vindication  of 
our  most  holy  religion,  and  has  some  thoughts  of  printing 
what  he  has  written,  if  it  shall  be  thought  to  be  of  service. 
I  knew  of  no  person  to  whose  judgment  it  was  more  proper 
to  submit  his  performances  than  your  lordship,  who  have  so 
happily  engaged  yourself  in  the  controversy,   and  seem  to 
have  the  conduct  of  the  defence  of  our  most  holy  cause 
against  the  present  most  audacious  insults  of  unbelievers. 
He  comes  over  with  a  disposition  to  submit  his  writings, 
and  the  printing  of  them,  to  your  Lordship's  opinion." 

Ill  pursuance  of  this  communication,  Dr.  Delany  J^r^.^JSh 
published  at  London,  in  the  year  1732,   Revelation  Examined." 
Ccvamined  iviili  Candour^  &c.,  in  two  volumes,  octavo. 
And  in  the  same  year  was  published,  also  at  London, 
in  two  volumes,  octavo,  Dean  Berkeley's  Alciphron, 
or   the   Minute    Philosopher,      A    few  years    later, 
namely  in   1748,  when  the  reverend  Philip  Skelton  f^  olTsm'^R »'" ' 
contemplated  the  publication  of  his  Deism  Revealed,  sealed." 
he  had  recourse    to  Andrew   Millar,    the   London 
bookseller,  for  the  purpose,   thinking  the  work  of 
too   great  importance  to  be  published  in  Ireland. 
Of  this  work  it   is  remarkable,   as   stated   on  Mr. 
Skelton  s  authority  by  his  biographer,   Mr.  Burdy, 
that  the  person,  whom  the   bookseller  consulted  on 
the  merits  of  the  w^ork,  and  on  the  probability  of 
its  quitting  the  cost  of  printing,  was  "  Hume  the 
infidel."      He  came,   as  related,   "to  Mr.   Millar's, 
took  the  manuscript  to  a  room  adjoining  the  shop, 

^  Boulter's  Letters^  ii.,  p.  54. 
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examined  it  here  and  there  for  about  an  hour,  and 
then  said  to  Andrew,  'Print.'" — p.  351. 


Literary  works 
little  encouraged 
in  Ireland. 


Subscription  to 
Bishop  Gibson's 
"  Preservative 
against  Popeiy." 


Exemplified  in 
eajrlier  times. 


There  appears  to  have  been  little  encouragement 
given  to  literary  works  in  Ireland  at  this  period ; 
and  these  instances  may  be  taken  in  exemplification 
of  a  remark  made  by  Archbishop  Boulter  on  occasion 
of  the  intended  publication  of  Bishop  Gibson's 
invaluable  Preservative  against  Popery.  In  a  letter, 
dated  May  20,  1735,  he  says^: 

"  I  am  obliged  to  your  Lordship  for  your  late  letter, 
and  am  glad  that  the  best  pieces  against  Popery,  written  in 
King  James's  time,  are  designed  to  be  reprinted.  I  think 
it  is  much  better  than  what  was  intended  here  some  years 
ago,  to  reprint  all  that  was  then  published. 

"  I  shall  very  cheerfully  promote  subscriptions  here, 
into  which  I  think  the  bishops  will  generally  come,  and 
several  of  the  clergy,  and  some  few  of  the  college.  I  think 
I  cannot  fail  of  getting  forty  or  fifty  subscriptions ;  but 
little  can  be  done  in  it  till  the  parliament  brings  people  to 
town  in  the  winter.  We  are  very  much  troubled  with 
Popery  here,  and  the  book  cannot  but  be  very  useful,  but 
we  are  not  over-much  given  to  buy  or  to  read  books." 

And  in  a  later  letter,  of  May  10,  1737,  "  I  shall 
be  ready  to  encourage  the  buying  Mr.  Serce's  book 
here  so  far  as  I  can ;  but  we  are  less  given  to  buy 
books  here  than  can  be  imagined  ^" 

This,  however,  was  no  new  complaint;  for  the 
want  of  encouragement  for  literary  works  in  Ireland 
some  years  before  may  be  exemplified  from  Arch- 
bishop King's  MS.  Correspondence  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, of  an  earlier  date.  From  some  of  his  letters  to 
Dr.  Charlett,  master  of  University  College,  Oxford,  in 
1720,  it  appears  that  a'Concordance  for  the  Septuagint, 

^  Boulter's  LettGrs,  ii.,  p.  112.  "  Ibid.,  p.  IGD. 
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composed  by  Dr.  Amigier,  was  in  possession  of  the  Ms.ofDr. 
college,  and  some  negociation  for  printing  it  was 
carried  on  between  the  archbishop  and  his  corre- 
spondent, bnt  without  any  good  success.  The 
failure  drew  from  the  former  an  expression  of  his 
sorrow,  accompanied  with  the  observation,  "  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  print  it  here,  having  neither 
money,  character,  nor  hope  of  vent  for  it  if  it  were 
printed."  And  in  the  succeeding  letter  of  June  17, 
1721,  he  thus  enlarged  on  the  disappointment : 

"  You  see  by  the  fate  of  Dr.  Aungier's  manuscript,  in  Letter  of  Arch- 
how  hard  circumstances  scholars  are  here.  Let  them  write  m.  chariett, 
never  so  valuable  pieces,  there  is  no  way  to  get  them  •^""'^  ^7,  i  ^i. 
printed  :  if  any  impression  could  be  got,  there  is  no  way  to  want  of  literary 
vent  it.  The  gentlemen  of  Ireland  mostly  live  in  England, 
and  seem  not  yet  to  have  come  to  relish  books.  Those  who 
[live  here,  being  of  the  middle  sort,  are  but  few,  and  little 
inclined  that  way ;  and  as  to  the  clergy,  there  may  be  about 
six  hundred,  and  one-half  of  these  curates,  at  about  SO/, 
per  annum.  We  have,  by  great  application,  augmented 
our  bishopricks  ;  and  now  they  are  become  valuable,  we  are 
told  we  must  not  expect  any  of  them.  We  have  likewise, 
[by  several  contrivances,  made  some  benefices  valuable;  and 
these,  being  mostly  either  in  the  lord  lieutenant  or  bishops, 
lor  in  patrons  who  live  in  England,  we  are  like  to  have  the 
[least  share  in  them  :  and  as  to  those  clergymen  who  are 
sent  us  from  England,  I  believe  it  will  not  be  pleaded  that 
they  are  the  brightest,  generally  speaking ;  though  I  con- 
Ifess,  to  my  observation  they  seem  notably  dexterous  and 
industrious  to  make  money  for  their  wives  and  children. 
Thus  the  see  of  Derry  was  served  by  Dr.  Hickman,  my  Bishop  mck- 

'  1  •      1  1  11  11  man's  treatment 

successor,  who   entirely  rooted  up  and   destroyed  a   large  of  the  see  of 

flourishing  wood,   which  I,  with  care  and  cost,  had  planted  ^'^"^' 

whilst  at  Londonderry.    Thus  the  see  of  Kilmore  was  served  Bishop  whit- 

by  Dr.  Whitnall,  who  sold  a  wood  belonging  to  his  see,  "ans,' °f  ku-*^"' 

which,  if  standing  now,  would,  as  I  am  informed,  sell  for  "^'^^'"' 
twenty  thousand  pounds.     But  instances  of  such  sort  are 
too  many  to  be  mentioned. 


Letter  to  Dr. 
Woodward,  Sept. 
12,  1713. 
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"  By  these  you  will  understand  what  encouragement 
learning  is  like  to  meet  with  in  this  kingdom.  I  have  some 
pieces  by  me,  but  know  not  what  to  do  with  them.  I  lately 
printed  a  form  for  consecration  of  churches,  and  a  discourse 
on  that  subject ;  but  was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  whole  im- 
pression. If  you  will  accept  one  or  more  of  them,  I  will 
send  them  to  you." 

This  was  in  1721.  To  much  the  same  effect  he 
had  written,  September  12,  1713,  to  Dr.  Wood- 
ward :  "  We  live  here  in  an  unfortunate  country  as 
to  learning,  and  seem  to  have  little  else  to  do,  but 
to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep.  If  a  man's  thoughts  should 
put  him  on  anything  that  might  deserve  the  press, 
he  must  pay  for  the  printing,  and  distribute  it  gratis, 
there  not  being  scholars  enough  to  take  off  an 
impression." 


Irish  clergy  de- 
spoiled of  their 
property. 


Tythe  of  agist- 
ment confirmed 
to  them  by  legal 
deeisiona. 


It  had  been  the  lot  of  the  Irish  clergy   to  be 
despoiled    of  large    portions    of    their   property   in 
different  ways.     Through    the    confusion   which  at 
various  times  prevailed  over  the  country,  by  vio-| 
lence,  oppression,  fraud,  and  other  unlaw^ful  means, 
a  large  proportion  of  them  had  been  stripped  of  their  | 
glebes,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  laity ; 
whilst  their  tythes  had  been  so  reduced  by  the  arti- 
fices or  forcible  resistance  of  those  from  whom  they 
were  due,  that  they  in  general  received  little  more] 
than  half  of  their  legal  claims.     These  spoliations, 
however,  were  the  acts  of  individuals:  it  remained 
for   large    and    numerous    associations    to    combine 
together,  and  by  means  of  a  parliamentary  powder; 
opposed  to  and  overpowering  that  of  the  law,   to 
deprive   the   clergy  of  a   further   portion    of  their 
rights. 

The  clergy  claimed  the  tythe  of  agistment,  the 
technical  name  for  the  tythe  of  pasturage  for  dry 
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and  barren  cattle,  by  the  common  law,  confirmed  by 
statute  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth :  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  indeed,  it  had  not  been  enforced,  but  it 
had  been  regularly  allowed  and  paid  in  the  northern 
parts.  Resistance,  however,  having  been  made  to 
the  claim  in  1707,  the  cause  was  tried  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  and  judgment  given  for  the  clergy- 
man; which  judgment  was  afterwards  affirmed  in 
the  King's  Bench  of  England.  In  1722,  in  a  cause 
between  the  same  parties  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
the  clergyman  obtained  a  decree.  In  the  succeeding 
years  several  other  clergymen  met  with  a  similar 
result;  and  in  1735  Dr.  Synge,  bishop  of  Ferns  and 
Leighlin,  filed,  in  one  term,  eight  bills  for  the  reco- 
very of  this  tythe. 

The  clergy  being  thus  supported  by  the   law,  opposed  in  the 
.  1      T  X  House  of  Corn- 

recourse  was  had  by  their  opponents  to  the  House  mens. 

of  Commons.  Petitions  for  their  interposition  were 
presented  by  certain  landowners  against  the  clergy ; 
and  the  house,  composed  as  it  was  in  a  great  degree 
of  large  landed  proprietors,  who  were  the  persons 
chiefly  interested,  assumed  to  themselves  the  privilege 
of  being  judges  in  their  own  cause,  notwithstanding 
it  had  been  already  decided  by  the  judges  of  the 
land ;  and,  among  other  resolutions,  agreed  to  these  : 
"  That  the  allotments,  glebes,  and  known  tythes, 
with  other  ecclesiastical  emoluments,  ascertained 
before  this  new  demand  of  tythe  of  agistment  for  dry 
and  barren  cattle,  are  an  honourable  and  plentiful 
provision  for  the  clergy  of  this  kingdom ;"  and  that 
''  all  legal  ways  and  means  ought  to  be  made  use  of, 
to  oppose  all  attempts  that  shall  hereafter  be  framed 
to  carry  demands  of  tythe  agistment  into  execution, 
until  a  proper  remedy  can  be  provided  by  the  legis- 
lature'." 

^  Com.  Joum.,  iv.,  p.  219. 
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Design  of  further 
hostility. 


Associations 
against  the 
clergy. 


Motives  to  this 
oppression. 


It  was  in  agitation  to  pass  some  other  votes, 
which  were  prepared  on  that  subject,  and  which  were 
intended  to  fall  j^articularly  on  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer,  for  their  judicial  decisions.  By  some  of 
the  more  prudent  members  of  the  house,  however, 
this  design  was  stopped:  still  it  had  the  effect  of 
intimidating  both  the  judges  and  clergy,  so  that  no 
further  suits  were  prosecuted.  Animated  meanwhile 
to  more  offensive  proceedings  by  the  countenance  of 
the  house,  most  of  the  lay  lords  and  commoners 
combined  in  associations  against  the  clergy:  pro- 
posals for  the  like  associations  were  sent  down  to 
the  country,  to  be  prepared  for  the  ensuing  assizes, 
and  were  signed  in  many  of  the  counties :  in  each  of 
those  counties  a  common  purse  was  formed,  and  a 
treasurer  chosen,  for  supporting  any  lawsuit  against 
the  clergy;  who  were,  moreover,  threatened  with 
opposition  and  distress  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
other  rights,  if  they  ventured  to  sue  for  agistment ; 
and  were  treated  with  a  degree  of  hostility  and 
malevolence,  which,  by  moderate  and  sensible  men, 
was  thought  equal  to  any  signs  of  ill-will  ever 
remembered  to  have  been  manifested  against  the 
Popish  priests  in  the  most  dangerous  times. 

The  motives  to  this  unjust  and  illegal  oppression 
of  the  clergy  of  their  own  communion,  who  appear 
to  have  borne  the  assault  with  a  temper,  which,  as 
Archbishop  Boulter  states,  "  surprised  their  enemies, 
is  thus  suggested  by  him  in  a  letter,  containing 
detailed  account  of  the  transactions,  and  addressed 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  August  9,  1737'": 

"  I  cannot  accuse  the  bulk  of  the  Protestants,  except  the 
Scots  in  the  north  here,  of  being  enemies  to  episcopacy  and  the| 
established  clergy,  as  such ;  but  some  gentlemen  have  let  their 
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lands  so  high,  that,  without  robbing  the  clergy  of  their  just 
dues,  they  are  satisfied  their  rents  can  hardly  be  paid ;  and 
others  fall  in  with  them,  that  they  may  be  able  to  raise  their 
lands  as  high  :  and  the  controversy  here  is,  not  whether  the 
farmer  shall  be  eased  of  an  unreasonable  burden,  but  whether 
the  parson  shall  have  his  due,  or  the  landlord  a  greater  rent. 
Some  hope  they  might  come  in  for  plunder,  if  the  bishops 
were  stripped  ;  and  most  of  the  needy  gentry  here  envy  to 
see  the  bishops,  by  a  proper  frugality,  though  not  without 
a  decent  hospitality,  easy  in  their  circumstances. 

"Against  any  attacks  of  this  nature,  we  shall  prepare  Provisions  for 
to  make  as  good  a  provision  for  defence  as  we  can  :  we  shall  '■^^'^""^it- 
not  be  wanting  in  our  endeavours  with  those  of  weight  in 
the  house,  and  that  are  capable  of  any  moderation,  to  pre- 
vent any  new  attempts  on  the  rights  of  the  clergy,  without 
bringing  on  an  attack  by  hastily  raising  a  clamour  that  we 
are  going  to  be  attacked.  But  our  great  and  only  powerful 
defence,  under  the  divine  providence,  is  from  the  protection 
of  his  Majesty,  from  whose  goodness  we  would  hope  to  be 
defended  in  our  just  rights  in  common  with  our  fellow- 
subjects. 

"And  I  would  hope  that  if  some  discouragement  from  Prayerforthe 
the  crown  were  given  to  what  is  so  unreasonable  and  unjust  i^>"g's  p''"*^^^*!^"- 
in  itself,  and  must  raise  the  greatest  heats  and  animosities 
amongst  us,  and  give  the  utmost  encouragement  to  the 
Papists  to  see  Protestants  so  violently  attacking  their  own 
clergy;  and  that  passing  the  next  sessions  quietly,  would, 
with  such  discountenances,  very  much  cool  and  balk  the 
designs  of  the  ill-intentioned,  I  cannot  but  make  it  my 
request,  that  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  recommend  us  to 
his  Majesty's  protection,  which  he  has  graciously  declared 
in  his  speeches  to  parliament  he  w^ould  afford  our  brethren 
of  England ;  and  that  when  my  lord  lieutenant  comes  to 
receive  his  instructions  from  his  ^lajesty,  before  his  setting 
out  for  his  government  here,  he  may  be  directed  by  his 
Majesty  to  signify,  in  what  way  shall  be  thought  most 
proper,  that  the  clergy  may  enjoy  their  legal  rights,  and  that 
his  Majesty  will  be  graciously  disposed  to  protect  them 
therein  from  all  unjust  attacks. 

"By  a  paper  of  queries  handed  about,   it  looks  as  if  Project  of  a  com- 
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mittee  to  exa-       some  gentlemen  designed  to  have  a  committee  appointed  to 

mine  into  the  .  .  1,1.  «     1        1  .  1  \      -, 

conduct  of  the      Gxamme  mto  the  behaviour  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  m 
c  ergy.  their  pastoral  cures,     I  must  own  we  are  not  saints,  nor  are 

we  the  greatest  of  sinners.  But  what  a  committee  set  on 
foot  by  such  as  have  the  views,  there  is  reason  to  fear  too 
many  have,  may  vote  concerning  our  conduct,  is  easily 
guessed  in  general :  and  I  hope  will  make  no  bad  impression 
against  us  with  the  unprejudiced.  But  at  the  same  time,  I 
cannot  but  heartily  wish,  that  these  measures  may  be  pre- 
vented, which  I  have  great  reason  to  fear  are  set  on  foot 
from  England,  and  designed  to  be  followed  there,  if  they 
meet  with  success  and  encouragement  here." 

dS1f"iieHo"ucb  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  appear  that  the  apprehensions  enter- 
1416X7'"'"°*  tained  by  the  primate  of  further  acts  of  aggression 
against  the  clergy  were  realized;  further  than  that, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  of  February 
10,  1738,  he  briefly  alludes  to  their  "having  got 
jDretty  well  through  the  attacks  on  the  Church  in 
bills,"  and  to  an  apprehension  of  *'  some  angry  votes 
from  the  Commons,  particularly  about  agistment,  on 
occasion  of  a  clergyman  having  imprudently  during 
the  session  given  notice  to  his  parishioners  to  pay  it 
on  pain  of  being  prosecuted^'."  No  remedy,  how- 
ever, was  afforded  against  the  inflammatory  measure 
previously  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons:  and 
thus,  under  the  sanction  of  a  resolution  of  that  as- 
sembly, operating  with  the  force  of  a  legislative 
enactment,  though  evidently  opposed  to  the  wishes 
of  the  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  legislature,  and 
without  the  warranty  of  the  crown,  the  landlords  of 
the  country  persevered  in  resisting  the  lawful  claim" 
of  the  clergy,  greatly  to  the  personal  injury  of  the 
latter,  and,  as  there  has  been  already  occasion  for 
noticing,  to  the  obstruction  of  the  Church's  im- 
provement. 

'*  Boultek's  Letters,  ii.,  p.  191. 
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Section  VI. 

lareio  Reynell^  Bishop  of  Dotcn  and  Connor.  Death  of 
Bishop  Milles.  His  age  arid  successor.  Death  and  Cha- 
racter of  Archbishop  Synge.  Archbishop  Horfs  Instruc- 
tions and  Sermons.  Cessation  of  Primate  Boulter'^s 
Letters.  His  deaths  Sept.  1742.  His  occupations  and 
Character.  His  rule  in  Ecclesiastical  imtronage.  Ques- 
tion of  its  fitness.  Beneficial  disposition  of  his  Property. 
Local  charities.  Fund  for  augmenting  small  Benefices. 
His  literary  Productions.  His  Letters.  Notice  of  his 
Secretary.  Ambrose  Philips.  Close  of  information  from 
Dean  Swift  and  Mr.  Harris.  General  remarJcs.  Mo- 
tives to  Episcopal  appointments.  Political  attachments. 
Intellectual  and  moral  qualifications.  Bestoration  of 
Episcopal  residences.  Value  of  BishopricJcs.  Dean  and 
Chapter  Lands.  Deaneries.  Parochial  Benefices.  Frauds 
and  impositions  on  their  Clergy.  Their  condition  as  to 
residence.  Spoliation  of  their  Glebes.  Non-residence 
not  their  crying  sin.  Pluralities.  Want  of  Churches. 
Non-cures.  Effect  of  Clerical  exertio7i  exemplified  in 
Rev.  Philip  Skelton. 

In  May,  1737,  tlie  Duke  of  Dorset  was  succeeded  carcw  Reyneii, 

Bisliop  of  Down 

in  the  chief  government  of  Ireland  by  the  Duke  of  ana  connor,  1739. 
Devonshire.  The  new  lord  lieutenant  was  attended 
by  Carew  Reynell,  chancellor  of  Bristol,  in  the  quality 
of  his  first  chaplain ;  and  had  the  opportunity  of 
promoting  him  in  1739  to  the  bishoj)rick  of  Down 
and  Connor,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Bishop  liutch- 
nson. 

In  1740  died  the  learned  Bishop  Milles,  who  Denth  of  bishop 

^  '  Milles,  1740. 

having  been  brought  to  Ireland,  as  first  chaplain  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Waterford  in  1708.  He  had  been  previously  vice- 
principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  in  Oxford,  and  regius 
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Bis  age, 


And  successor. 


Death  of  Arcli- 
bishop  Synge, 
1741. 


professor  of  Greek  in  that  university:  and  besides 
other  publications  of  a  theological  character,  had 
put  out  at  Oxford,  in  1708,  an  edition  of  the  works 
of  St.  Cyril,  of  Jerusalem.  The  eldest  son  of  a 
Hampshire  clergyman,  who  had  resided  forty  years 
on  his  benefice  of  Highclear,  and  died  in  1720,  aged 
82,  the  bishop  also  attained  a  venerable  age,  and 
was,  according  to  a  note  in  the  late  Mr.  Coopers 
copy  of  Ware's  Bishops,  "  The  oldest  bishop  in  the 
world,  except  the  then  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Dr. 
Hough,  who  ordained  him  a  deacon  in  the  university 
of  Oxford."  This  statement,  however,  of  his  age 
should  seem  questionable:  for  having  been  matricu- 
lated at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  in  1688  or  9, 
when  he  was  probably  about  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  old,  his  age  at  his  death  in  1740  can  hardly 
have  exceeded  seventy  years,  of  which  only  thirty- 
two  had  passed  since  his  elevation  to  the  bench: 
and  thus,  neither  in  his  life  nor  in  his  episcopate,  is 
it  likely  that  he  was  the  oldest  bishop  in  the  world. 
Some  peculiarities  in  his  character  and  conduct,  as 
noticed  in  Archbishop  King's  MS.  Correspondence, 
have  ah-eady  jmssed  under  our  notice.  If  of  an 
unfavourable  kind,  they  were  not  likely  to  be  ex 
tenuated  by  the  circumstance  of  Bishop  Milles's 
country,  the  archbishop's  predilection  being  well 
known  in  favour  of  men  of  Irish  birtli.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  see  of  Waterford  by  Bishop  Este, 
who  had  been  consecrated  between  four  and  five 
years  before  to  that  of  Ossory. 

In  the  following  year,  1741,  the  death  of  Arch 
bishop  Synge  caused  a  vacancy  in  the  metropolitan 
see    of   Tuam,  which    he    had    filled  in   a   manner 
Avorthy  of  a  Christian  bishop,  for  twenty-five  years, 
the  whole  period  of  his  episcopate  being  extended 
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two  or  three  years  longer.  He  was  buried  in  the 
cliurchyard  of  his  own  cathedral:  leaving  behind  ms c'.iaracter. 
him  the  renown  of  an  exemplary  prelate,  together 
with  the  character  of  a  gentleman  of  true  ])iety,  an 
excellent  scholar,  and  a  great  divine.  In  the  course 
of  his  ministry  he  composed  and  published  several 
excellent  treatises  for  the  promotion  of  piety  and 
virtue.  They  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  small 
tracts,  written  in  a  sensible  and  easy  manner.  A 
list  of  them,  amounting  in  number  to  fifty-nine,  is 
given  by  Mr.  Nichols,  in  his  Literary  Anecdotes  of 
the  Ei()hteenfh  Century:  and  they  are  stated  to  have 
been  again  and  again  reprinted  in  large  numbers  by 
JNIr.  Bowyer'.  Collected  they  form  four  duodecimo 
volumes.  Of  the  author  it  has  been  said,  that  his 
life  was  as  exemplary  as  his  writings  were  instruc- 
tive; and  that  what  he  w'rote,  he  believed,  and  wdiat 
he  believed,  he  practised. 

The  see  of  Tuam,  vacated  by  Archbisliop  Svno-e,  promotion  of 

''  i         .■      O    '     Bishop  Ilort  to 

was  filled  by  the  translation  of  Bishop  Hort  from  thca.ohbishop- 
Kilmore,  with  alloAvance  to  retain  Ardagh  hi  com- 
mendam.  At  his  primary  visitation,  the  next  year, 
he  delivered  a  charge,  or  instructions,  to  his  clergy, 
which  he  afterwards  published,  and  which  have  been 
esteemed   so  hio-hlv,  that  they  w^re  included  in  a  "i'* instructions 

o       .'  '  J  to  his  clergy. 

volume  of  pastoral  advices  to  the  clergy,  printed  by 
the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  in 
1807,  under  the  title  of  The  Clergyman's  Instructor. 
Not  long  before  his  translation,  namely,  in  1738, 
Bishop  Hort  had  published  an  octavo  volume  of 
sixteen  sermons,  wdiich  have  been  described  as  judi- 
cious and  impressive;  by  the  preface  to  which  w^e 
are  informed,  that,  for  many  years  previous  to  its  ap- 
pearance from  the  press,  he  had  been  disabled  from 

'  Vol.  i.,  p.  .370. 
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His  sermons. 


Loss  of  his  voice. 


preaching  by  an  overstrain  of  the  voice  in  the  pulpit, 
at  a  time  when  he  had  a  cokl  with  a  hoarseness 
upon  him.  *'The  providence  of  God,"  he  says, 
"  having  taken  from  him  the  power  of  discharging 
that  part  of  liis  episcopal  office  which  consisted  in 
jn-eaching,  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  con- 
vey his  thoughts  and  instructions  from  the  press, 
that  he  miglit  not  be  useless.  The  solemn  promise 
that  he  made  at  his  consecration,  to  exercise  himself 
in  the  Ploly  Scriptures,  so  as  to  be  able  by  them  to 
teach  and  exhort  with  wholesome  doctrine,  was  no 
small  motive  to  that  undertaking,  as  being  the  only 
means  left  him  for  making  good  that  promise."  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  loss  of  which  he  here 
speaks,  as  caused  by  an  overstraining  of  the  voice  in 
the  pulpit,  was  the  repetition  of  an  earlier  privation  ; 
for,  in  a  letter  of  March,  1724,  Bishop  Downes  thus 
writes  to  Bishop  Nicholson,  with  reference  to  Bishop 
Hort,  at  that  time  in  the  see  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin. 
"  Our  brother,  Ferns,  who  is  now^  upon  his  visitation, 
on  the  road  calling  somewhat  louder  than  usual  to 
his  man  that  rode  by  to  come  up  to  him,  quite  lost 
his  voice,  and  has  not  yet  recovered  it ;  so  that  he 
will  be  able  only  to  make  signs  or  whisper  to  his 
e]ergy^" 


Cessation  of 
Primate  Boulter's 
Letters. 


Of  the  circumstances  of  these  episcopal  appoint- 
ments no  information  is  given  by  Archbishop 
Boulter's  Letters,  nor,  indeed,  of  any  other  eccle- 
siastical occurrence,  later  than  the  contest  about  the- 
tythe  of  agistment ;  except  that,  in  a  letter  of  April 
12,  1738,  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  there  is  a  brief 
allusion  to  a  curate  in  the  primate's  diocese,  placed 
there   by   his  predecessor,  but   whom  the  primate 
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judged  himself  under  a  necessity  of  dismissing  from 
the  cure,  because  he  was  not  able  to  prove,  by  suffi- 
cient evidence,  his  assertion,  that  he  had  been 
ordained  by  a  deprived  bishop  in  Scotland ;  an  inci- 
dent which  I  notice,  because  it  seems  to  show,  that 
such  ordination,  if  attested  by  sufficient  evidence, 
was  accounted  at  the  time  a  qualification  for  the 
ministry  in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  or,  as  may  also 
be  collected  from  the  letter,  in  the  West  Indies,  or 
any  of  the  British  plantations.  Four  or  five  addi- 
tional letters  complete  the  collection,  which  is  ter- 
minated before  the  close  of  the  year  1738,  though 
the  primate's  life  was  prolonged  till  the  autumn  of 
1742.  On  the  2nd  of  June,  in  that  year,  he  em- 
barked for  England,  and  proceeded  to  London,  where 
he  was  seized  with  an  illness,  which,  after  two  days,  His  death,  sept. 

•^  27,  1742. 

terminated  fatally  on  the  27th  of  September,  in  the 
seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  the  twenty-fourth  of  his 
episcopate,  and  the  nineteenth  of  his  primacy  over 
the  Irish  Church. 

During  that  course  of  years,  he  appears  to  have  His  occupations 

°  •'  ^  ^  .and  character. 

enjoyed  the  confidence  of  two  successive  sovereigns, 
of  the  English  ministry,  and  of  the  viceroys  of  Ire- 
and,  and  was  thirteen  times  entrusted  with  the 
idministration  of  Irish  affairs  in  the  quality  of  one 
>f  the  lords  justices.  This  appointment,  and  the 
luties  necessarily  attached  to  it ;  the  efforts  requi- 
site for  maintaining  the  reigning  family  in  possession 
)f  the  crown  ;  the  pretensions  to  it  still  asserted  by 
he  exiled  descendants  of  the  house  of  Stuart ;  the 
parties  consequent  thereupon  in  the  State,  and  their 

Itruggles  for  pre-eminence;  caused  the  primate  to 
>ear  a  twofold  character,  of  which  the  ecclesiastical 
eatures  were  less  strongly  marked  than  the  political, 
.nd  induced  him  to  use  his  influence  for  placing  in 
202 
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His  rule  in  eccle- 
siastical patron- 
ase. 


Question  as  to 
fitnesg. 


]?puefic-ial  ajipro- 
piiation  of  his 
property. 


the  high  and  responsible  stations  of  the  Church  men 
distinguished  for  their  zealous  attachment  to  the 
house  of  Hanover,  rather  than  for  their  professional 
merits.  With  this  view,  as  it  was  from  the  first  his 
avowed  object  to  support  the  English  interest,  so  he 
constantly  pursued  it,  being  studious  to  keep  up,  as 
far  as  possible,  an  equality  of  English  bishops  on  the 
bench  ;  and,  as  he  was  seconded  in  that  object  by 
the  English  government,  of  about  fourteen  consecra- 
tions to  the  Irish  episcopate,  which  occurred  during 
Archbishop  Boulter's  primacy,  rather  more  than  a 
moiety  was  of  persons  of  English  birth. 

Whether  to  allow  that  predominant  and  prime 
influence,  which  seems  to  have  been  allowed  by  the 
primate,  to  political  considerations,  and  to  treat 
professional  worthiness  as  a  secondary  and  subordi- 
nate qualification,  was  a  proper  and  wise  exercise  of 
ecclesiastical  patronage,  and  calculated  to  raise  the 
character  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Church, 
and  thereby  to  promote  true  Christianity  throughout 
the  kingdom,  is  a  question  which  I  am  not  prepared 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  To  me,  indeed,  this 
course  of  proceeding  appears  less  to  deserve  com- 
mendation than  to  need  apology.  That  the  primate 
acted  honestly  in  the  way  which  he  thought  for  the 
best  I  make  no  question ;  but  the  doubt  is,  Avhether 
he  acted  on  the  best  principle.  In  one  respect, 
however,  he  evidently  is  entitled  to  high  commenda- 
tion ;  namely,  that  the  property  which  he  derived 
from  the  Church  he  employed  freely,  bountifullyjl 
and  beneficially  for  the  Church's  purposes.  Besides  I 
numerous  other  charitable  uses  of  a  secular  kind,  to 
Avhich  he  devoted  it  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland, 
the  following  ecclesiastical  benefactions  especially  I 
call  for  notice  in  the  present  work.     The  cure  of  the  I 
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city  of  Armagh  being  too  burdensome  for  the  reguhir 
ministerial  provision,  he  placed  in  it  an  additional  t^es/"""'^ '^'''"' 
curate,  with  an  especial  obligation  that  he  should 
celebrate  divine  service  every  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
read  prayers  twice  every  day.  To  several  of  his 
clergy,  who  were  incapable  of  giving  their  children  a 
proper  education,  he  supplied  means  for  maintaining 
their  sons  in  the  university,  and  thus  qualifying  them 
for  future  preferment.  Both  at  Armagh  and  at 
Drogheda  he  built  houses  for  the  widows  of  clergy- 
men, and  purchased  estates  for  endowing  them  with 
annual  allowances.  To  the  Protestant  Charter 
Schools,  which,  although  he  did  not  institute  himself, 
he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  establishing,  he  con- 
tributed considerable  pecuniary  assistance  during  his 
life,  though  the  fact  of  his  having  made  his  will  be- 
fore their  institution,  and  in  the  end  his  sudden 
dissolution,  prevented  his  conferring  on  them  any 
post-obituary  benefactions.  The  bulk  of  his  pro- 
perty, after  a  suitable  provision  for  his  widow  during 
her  life,  and  a  few  testamentary  bequests,  was  appro- 
priated, to  an  amount  exceeding  30,000/.,  to  the 
purchase  of  glebes  for  the  clergy,  and  the  augmenta-  Fund  for  aug- 
tion  and  improvement  of  small  benefices ;  an  appro-  benefices. 
priation  which,  as  it  has  been  most  usefully  employed 
under  the  direction  of  the  act  of  29  George  II.,  c.  10, 
enacted  for  the  purpose,  so  has  it  contributed  to  the 
comfort,  and  respectability,  and  usefulness  of  many 
of  tlie  clergy,  and  deserves  to  be  cherished  in  per- 
petual and  grateful  remembrance  by  every  member 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

The  active  life  of  Archbishop  Boulter  left  him  Hi«iiten. 
little  leisure  for  literary  composition.     Twelve  occa- 
sional sermons  and  a  few  visitation  charges,  one  of 
which,  delivered  at  his  primary  visitation  of  Annagh, 


y  pro- 
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His  letters. 


has  already  fallen  under  our  notice,  are  said  to  be 
the  whole  of  his  publications.  His  letters,  which 
are  evidently,  as  the  editor  of  them  states,  entirely 
letters  of  business,  were  written,  as  occasion  required, 
to  different  officers  of  state  and  principal  churchmen 
in  England,  and  have  no  pretensions  to  be  regarded 
as  specimens  of  literary  talent.  They  are  valuable 
as  authentick  memoirs  of  Irish  history  during  his 
prhiiacy :  and  the  originals,  which  are  in  the  library 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  are  vouched  to  be  genuine, 
as  being  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  archbishop,  or  of 
his  secretary,  Ambrose  Philips,  Esq.,  by  whom  they 
were  collected,  and  who  had  lived  in  his  Grace's 
house  as  his  secretary  during  the  space  of  time  in 
which  they  bear  date. 
Notice  of  his  Of  the  connection  which  subsisted  between  the 

Becretary,  ■* 

Ambrose  Philips,  primato  and  his  secretary,  a  few  words  may  be  here 
inserted.  Ambrose  Philips,  one  of  the  English 
poets  included  in  Dr.  Johnson's  collection,  and  as 
such  commemorated  by  the  great  biographer,  was 
engaged  in  a  paper,  his  "  happiest  undertaking,^' 
as  Dr.  Johnson  describes  it,  called  the  Freethinker, 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Boulter,  ''who,  then  only 
minister  of  a  parish  in  South wark,  was  of  so  much 
consequence  to  the  government,  that  he  was  made 
first  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  afterwards  Primate  of 
Ireland,  where  his  piety  and  charity  will  be  long- 
honoured."  Dr.  Johnson  seems  not  to  have  been 
aware  either  of  the  archidiaconal  dignity  of  Boulter, 
or  of  his  position  in  immediate  connection  with ' 
royalty,  as  preceptor  of  the  young  prince,  when  he 
made  the  foregoing  observation.  It  is,  however, 
rather  for  the  sake  of  what  follows  that  this  refer- 
ence has  been  introduced.  "  It  may  be  easily 
imagined,"  continues  the  narrative,  "  that  what  was 


Dr  Johnson's 
remarks  on  them. 
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printed  under  the  direction  of  Boulter  would  have 
nothing  in  it  indecent  or  licentious ;  its  title  is  to  be 
understood  as  implying  only  freedom  from  unreason- 
able prejudice.  It  has  been  reprinted  in  volumes, 
but  is  little  read,  nor  can  impartial  criticism  recom- 
mend it  as  worthy  of  revival.  Boulter  was  not  well 
qualified  to  write  diurnal  essays;  but  he  knew  how 
to  practise  the  liberality  of  greatness,  and  the  fidelity 
of  friendship.  When  he  was  advanced  to  the  height 
of  ecclesiastical  dignity,  he  did  not  forget  the  com- 
panion of  his  labours.  Knowing  Philips  to  be 
slenderly  supported,  he  took  him  to  Ireland,  as 
partaker  of  his  fortune,  and,  making  him  his 
secretary,  added  such  preferments  as  enabled  him 
to  represent  the  county,"  he  should  have  said  the 
borough,  "  of  Armagh  in  the  Irish  parliament.  In 
December,  1726,  he  was  made  secretary  to  the  lord 
chancellor,  and  in  August,  1733,  became  judge  of 
tlie  prerogative  court." 

At  about  the  same  iieriod  at  which  we  are  de-  c;io.cofiuforma- 

■i  tion  from  Dean 

prived  of  the  benefit  of  Archbishop  Boulter's  letters,  jj'^^^^/jg '"^  ^^'■' 
we  lose  assistance  from  the  writings  of  Dean  Swift 
also,  both  his  epistolary  correspondence  and  his 
occasional  pamphlets,  as  well  as  from  Mr.  Harris's 
edition  of  Sir  James  Ware's  Bishops  of  Ireland, 
which  was  carried  down  to  the  date  of  its  publication 
in  1739,  two  or  three  years  before  the  death  of  the 
primate.  This  may  be  a  convenient  season,  there-  General  remarks. 
fore,  for  collecting  several  scattered  pieces  of  in- 
formation which  have  not  fallen  within  the  scope  of 
the  preceding  narrative. 

The    principle    of   elevatinof   clergymen    to    the  Motives  to  epis- 

^  .  ^  ^  ^*'  copal  appoint- 

Irish  episcopate,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  political  n^ents. 
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attaclimeiits,  has  been  already  mentioned  as  deduced 
from  Archbishop  Boulter  s  letters.  The  application 
of  that  principle  to  the  preferment,  both  of  the 
bishops  and  of  the  clergy  in  general,  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  was  carried,  is  broadly  stated  by  Dean 
Swift,  whose  testimony,  being  that  of  a  partisan  on 
the  other  side,  should  be  received  with  caution ;  yet 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  evidence  in  the  primate's 
correspondence,  or  elsewhere,  to  controvert  or  in- 
validate the  position  concerning  the  clergy,  "  from 
the  highest  prelate  to  the  lowest  vicar;"  namely, 
that  "  there  were  hardly  ten  clergymen  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom,  for  more  than  nineteen  years 
preceeding  1733,  who  had  not  been  either  preferred 
entirely  upon  account  of  their  declared  affection  to 
the  Hanover  line,  or  higher  promoted  as  the  due 
reward  of  the  same  merit'." 

With  zeal  for  the  House  of  Hanover,  was 
coupled,  according  to  the  same  authority,  "  abhor- 
rence of  the  Pretender,  and  an  implicit  readiness  to 
fall  into  any  measures  that  would  make  the  govern- 
ment easy  to  those  who  represented  his  Majesty's 
person;  a  character,  also,  of  having  most  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  warmth  against 
Popery,  their  great  indulgence  to  dissenters,  and 
all  true  loyal  Protestants'." 

The  dean  speaks  in  a  tone  of  depreciation  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  characters  of  those  who  were 
thus  preferred :  "  If,"  he  says,  "  the  general  im- 
partial character  of  persons  chosen  into  the  Church " 
had  been  more  regarded,  and  the  motive  of  party, 
alliance,  kindred,  flatterers,  ill  judgment,  or  personal 
favour,  regarded  less,  there  would  be  fewer  com- 
plaints of  non-residence,  want  of  care,  blameable 
^  Swift's  Works,  viii.,  p.  ±72.  •*  Ibid.,  p.  432. 
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behaviour,  or  any  other  part  of  niisconduct,  not  to 
mention  ignorance  and  stupidity ^"  But  observa- 
tions such  as  these,  from  that  quarter,  cannot  be 
safely  entertained  ^vithout  qualification ;  for,  not  to 
imi^each  the  sincerity  of  the  Avriter,  fe^v  men  have 
betrayed  in  their  writings  more  palpable  marks  of  a 
)arty  spirit,  or  have  been  less  chastised  in  their 
language  of  censure  and  condemnation. 

The  bishops,  at  the  time  under  review,  appear  to  Restoration  of 

^  ^  ^  ...        episcopal  resi- 

lave  been  desirous  of  correcting  an  evil,  which,  in  ^lences. 
relation  to  themselves,  had  been  growing  up  out  of 
the  commotions  and  wars  that  had  in  the  last 
century  agitated  and  distracted  the  country.  By 
hese  most  of  the  bishops'  palaces  had  been  involved 
n  ruin  or  destruction.  But  advantage  was  now 
aken  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  acts  of  parliament 
n  the  tenth  of  King  William  III.,  and  in  subsequent 
reigns,  for  that  purpose.  So  that  before  the  pub- 
ication  of  Harris's  History,  in  1739,  partly  with 
;he  assistance  furnished  by  those  statutes,  and  partly 
hrougli  the  gratuitous  exertions  of  the  several 
bishops,  in  more  than  half  of  the  Irish  dioceses  the 
episcopal  residences  are  reported  by  that  historian  to 
lave  been  rebuilt,  or  repaired  and  improved,  by  their 
•espective  possessors  at  a  large  pecuniary  expence. 

The  value  of  some  of  the  bishopricks  at  this  time  vaiue  of  the 

bisliopricks. 

s  incidentally  noticed  by  Archbishop  Boulter.  The 
^ishoprick  of  Kilmore  he  reports  as  better  than 
^000/.  a  year,  and  that    of  Deny  as  200/.    more. 

ildare,  with  its  constant  and  necessary  appendage 
f  the  deanery  of  Christ  Church,  as  worth  1600/., 
nd  Ferns  and  Leighlin  as  of  about  the  same  value. 

f  Clonfert  he  speaks  in  one  place  as  worth  better 
han  1200/.,  and  in  another  as  1500/.,  or  hardly  100/. 

'"  Swift's  Works,  viii.,  p.  422. 
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]ess  than  Ferns.  Killala  he  supposes  to  be  worth 
full  1100/.,  "no  contemptible  thing  in  this  country^" 
With  some  of  the  sees  it  was  judged  requisite  to 
grant  commendams,  as  in  the  case  of  Cloyne^ 

The  sacrilegious  robberies,  encouraged  by  the 
succession  of  confusion  and  war,  had  despoiled  the 
Church  of  the  dean  and  chapter  lands,  so  that  little 
property  of  that  kind  remained  in  Ireland :  and 
ecclesiastical  dignities  were  supported  by  means  of 
the  tythes  of  parishes  appropriated  to  them.  The 
deaneries  of  Derry,  Down,  and  Raphoe,  w^ere  the 
only  opulent  deaneries  in  the  whole  kingdom :  of 
the  first  of  which  the  revenue  is  said  by  Dean 
Swift  to  have  exceeded  that  of  some  bishopricks 
The  others  were  of  much  less,  and  some  of  them  of 
very  small  value.  The  deanery  of  Kilmore  is  said 
by  Archbishop  Boulter,  to  have  been  reckoned 
worth  300/.  a  year :  that  of  Kilmacduagh  was  esti 
mated  at  about  120/.  or  140/.  The  deanery  of 
Killaloe,  to  which  four  small  sinecures  were  united 
produced  on  an  incumbency  lease  about  120/.,  but 
was  supposed  to  be  worth  about  300/.  The  deanery 
of  St.  Patrick's  appears  to  have  been  of  at  least 
double  that  value  ^:  but,  when  given  to  Swift,  he 
doubted  its  being  worth  more  than  400/'^ 

Several  livings  are  noticed  by  the  primate  as  a 
the  disposal  of  the  government,  varying  from  80/.  t 
about  300/.  But  of  whatever  nominal  value  was 
benefice,  its  profits  were  precarious  and  uncertain 
collected,  in  Dean  Swift's  language,  "  from  a  mise 
rable  race  of  beggarly  farmers,  at  whose  mercy  ever 
minister  lay  to  be  defrauded''."     '-There  are  not  te 


^  BovLT^B-'s Letters,  i.,  pp.  94,  111, 

120  ;  ii.,  pp.  100,  102. 
"^  Ibid.,  i.,  p.  81. 
®  Swift's  Works,  viii.,  p.  438. 


^  Boulter's  Letters,   ii.,  p.  9^ 

24;  i.,  p.  73,  82. 
^^  Swift's  Works,  xv.,  p.  426. 
^^  Ibid.,  viii.,  p.  416. 
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clergymen,"  he  observes  elsewhere,  "  reputed  to 
possess  a  parish  of  100/.  a  year,  who  for  some  years 
past  have  received  60/.,  and  that  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  and  vexation'"."  "It  is  well  known  and 
allowed,  that  the  clergy  round-  the  kingdom  think 
themselves  well  treated  if  they  lose  only  one  single 
third  of  their  legal  demands"."  And,  "  There  is  not 
a  landlord  in  the  whole  kingdom,  residing  some  part 
of  the  year  at  his  country  seat,  who  is  not,  in  his  Frauds  and  impo- 

•'  J  ^  ^  sitions  on  the 

own  conscience,  fully  convinced  that  the  tythes  of  ^^''^e^^'- 
his  minister  have  gradually  sunk  for  some  years  past 
one  third,  or  at  least  one  fourth,  of  their  former 
value,  exclusive  of  all  non-solvencies.  The  payment 
of  tythes  in  this  kingdom  is  subject  to  so  many 
frauds,  brangles,  and  other  difficulties,  not  only  from 
Papists  and  dissenters,  but  even  from  those  who 
profess  themselves  Protestants ;  that  by  the  expence, 
the  trouble,  and  vexation  of  collecting  or  bargaining 
for  them,  they  are,  of  all  other  rents,  the  most  pre- 
carious, uncertain,  and  ill  paid.  The  landlords  in 
most  parishes  expect,  as  a  compliment,  that  they 
shall  pay  little  more  than  half  the  value  of  the 
tythes  for  the  lands  they  hold  in  their  own  hands, 
which  often  consist  of  large  domains ;  and  it  is  the 
minister's  interest  to  make  them  easy  upon  that 
article,  when  he  considers  what  influence  those 
gentlemen  have  upon  their  tenants' \" 

Confirmative  of  this  is  the  archbishop's  assurance 
to  the  Bishop  of  London'",  that,  "at  every  visitation 
I  have  held  here,  which  is  annually,  the  clergy  have 
made  as  great  complaints  of  the  hardships  put  upon 
them  by  the  people  in  getting  in  their  tythes, 
especially  their  small  dues,  as  the  people  can  of  any  Thdr  hardships. 

\  Swift's  Works,  viii.,  p.  419.       '^  Ibid.,  p.  421.       ^^  Ibid.,  p.  473. 
'5  Boulter's  Letters,  i.,  p.  232. 
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oppression  from  the  clergy.  And,  to  my  knowledge, 
many  of  tbem  have  chose  rather  to  lose  their  small 
dues  than  to  be  at  a  certain  great  expence  in  getting 
them,  and  at  an  uncertainty  whether  the  farmer 
would  not  at  last  run  away,  without  paying  any 
thing.  And  I  can  affirm  to  your  Lordship,  that  the 
laity  here  are  as  troublesome  and  vexatious  as  they 
can  be  in  England,  and  from  time  to  time  fight  a 
cause  of  no  great  value  through  the  bishop's  court, 
then  through  the  archbishop's,  and  thence  to  the 
delegates,  where  the  clergy  sue  for  what  is  most 
evidently  their  due.  I  would  not  be  understood 
by  this  to  deny  that  any  clergyman  or  farmer  oi 
tythes  ever  did  a  hard  thing  by  the  people;  but 
that  there  is  not  frequent  occasion  of  complaint 
against  them." 

The  condition  of  the  clergy,  with  respect  tc 
their  means  of  residing  on  their  benefices,  was  one  o 
great  hardship,  and  productive  of  much  mischief 
"  We  have  in  this  kingdom,"  says  Archbishoj 
Boulter'",  "  but  about  six  hundred  incumbents,  and 
I  fear,  three  thousand  Popish  priests ;  and  the  bull 
of  our  clergy  have  neither  parsonage-houses  no 
glebes,  and  yet,  till  we  can  get  more  churches 
chapels,  and  more  resident  clergymen,  instead  o 
getting  ground  of  the  Papists,  we  must  lose  t 
them,  as,  in  fact,  we  do  in  many  places,  the  descend 
ants  of  many  of  Cromwell's  officers  and  soldien 
here  being  gone  off  to  Popery." 

"  The  greatest  part  of  the  clergy,"  observei 
Dean  Swift '^,  "  throughout  this  kingdom,  have  beei 
stripped  of  their  glebes,  by  the  confusion  of  times 

'^  Boulter's  Letters,  i.,  p.  171).  ^^  Swift's  Works,  viii.,  p.  474. 
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by  violence,  fraud,  oppression,  and  other  unlawful 
means,  all  which  glebes  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
laity ;  so  that  they  now  are  generally  forced  to  lie 
at  the  mercy  of  landlords  for  a  small  piece  of  ground 
in  their  parishes,  at  a  most  exorbitant  rent,  and 
usually  for  a  short  term  of  years,  whereupon  to 
build  a  house,  and  enable  them  to  reside.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  these  disadvantages,  I  am  a  witness,  that 
they  are  generally  more  constant  residents  than  their 
brethren  in  England,  where  the  meanest  vicar  has 
a  convenient  dwelling,  with  a  barn,  a  garden,  and  a 
field  or  two  for  his  cattle,  beside  the  certainty  of  his 
little  income  from  honest  farmers." 

He  elsewhere  says' ^  that  "he  does  not  by  any  Non-residence 

.  .  .  r.      T  1  •  1   •*      "'^*  their  crying 

means  conceive  the  crynig  sni  of  the  clergy  ni  this  sin. 
kingdom  to  be  that  of  non-residence.  I  am  sure  it 
is  many  degrees  less  so  here  than  in  England,  unless 
the  possession  of  pluralities  may  pass  under  that 
name ;  and  if  this  be  a  fault,  it  is  well  known  to 
whom  it  must  be  imputed.  I  believe,  upon  a  fair 
inquiry,  and  I  hear  an  inquiry  is  to  be  made,  they 
will  appear  to  be  most  pardonably  few,  especially 
considering  how  many  parishes  have  not  an  inch  of 
glebe,  and  how  difficult  it  is,  upon  auy  reasonable 
terms,  to  find  a  place  of  habitation." 

But,  wherever  the  fault  lay,  pluralities  seem  to  Evuof 
have  existed  to  a  considerable  extent :  and  these,  as 
well  as  the  parochial  unions,  must  have  operated 
powerfully  in  diminishing  the  efldciency  of  the 
Church,  and  obstructing  the  religious  edification  of 
the  people.  The  existence  of  this  evil,  indeed, 
appears  to  have  been  sensibly  felt  by  the  primate, 
and  to  have  given  occasion  for  legislative  measures, 
to  which  our  attention  has  been  alreadv  directed. 


pluralities. 


^^  Swift's  TForls,  viii.,  p.  428. 
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Of  one  of  the  evils,  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing 
extracts,  and  which  has  been  repeatedly  noticed  in 
these  Images  as  afflicting  and  depressing  the  Irish 
Church,  a  remarkable  example  was  about  this  time 
furnished,  in  a  limited  district  indeed,  but  to  a  great 
and  painful  extent :  I  mean  the  want  of  edifices  for 
publick  religious  worship.  In  the  year  1746  was 
published  Smith's  History  of  Waterford,  which  was 
followed  in  1750  and  1756  respectively  by  similar 
accounts  of  Cork  and  Kerry.  These  volumes  com- 
prise a  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the 
several  counties ;  and  from  them  I  abstract  the  fol- 
lowing tabular  sketch  of  the  churches,  in  repair  and 
in  ruins,  as  at  that  time  existing  in  the  dioceses  of 
Waterford  and  Lismore,  of  Cork  and  Ross,  of  Cloyne, 
and  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe. 


Diocese  of 
Waterford 
Lismore 
Cork  . 
Ross 
Cloyne 


Churches  in  repair 

9 
.     14 

SO 
.     ]1 

47 


Ardfert  and  Aghadoe 


15 
126 


Churches  in  ruins, 
22 
49 
46 
21 
22 
54 

214 


Thus  in  the  dioceses  which  extended  over  the 
above-mentioned  counties  of  Waterford,  Cork,  and 
Kerry,  the  churches  in  ruins  exceeded  those  in 
repair,  after  the  rate  of  about  12  to  7;  or,  deducting 
the  single  diocese  of  Cloyne,  where  only  the  build- 
ings fit  for  Divine  service  preponderated,  after  the 
rate  of  about  8  to  S  :  leaving  respectively  for  the 
worship  of  the  Church,  in  the  former  case  126 
instead  of  340,  and  in  the  latter  79  instead  of  271; 
that  is,  in  the  former  between  a  third  and  fourth 
part,  and  in  the  latter  between  a  fourth  and  fifth,  of 
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what  had  been  by  the  law  assigned  as  proper  accom- 
modation for  the  publick  worship  of  the  Church. 

How  far  the  foregoing  statement  may  serve  as  a 
criterion  for  the  parochial  provisions  in  other  dioceses 
at  that  period,  I  have  not  met  w^ith  documents  which 
enable  me  to  say.  In  his  history,  indeed,  of  the 
County  of  Down,  published  about  the  same  period 
IS  the  foregoing  histories  of  Smith,  namely  in  1744, 
Harris  enumerates  in  that  county  forty-two  parishes, 
IS  being  in  the  diocese  of  Down,  and  twenty- one  in 
liat  of  Dromore;  and  observes,  "The  parishes,  that 
ire  numbered  here,  lye  in  the  county  of  Down,  and 
lave  churches  erected  in  them."  But  I  hesitate  in 
)elieving  all  those  churches  to  have  been  in  sufficient 
epair :  and  at  the  same  time  I  incline  to  fear,  that 
he  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  three  southern 
counties  was  not  unparalleled  in  other  parts  of  the 
ingdom. 

The  evil  consequences  of  such  a  want  of  religious 
difices,  on  the  maintenance  and  propagation  of  the 
aith  and  worship  of  the  Church,  must  be  obvious. 
\.nd  to  this,  in  co-operation  with  the  want  of  paro- 
hial  residences,  must,  together  with  other  evils,  be 
Lttributed  that  anomaly  in  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
vliicli  is  unknow^i  to  the  law,  but  wdiich  has  been 
amiliarly  known  amongst  ecclesiasticks,  by  the 
echnical  name  of  non-cures :  a  species  of  benefice, 
vhereby  an  incumbent  having  been  instituted  to  a 
)arish  with  cure  of  souls,  but  having  no  place  of 
)arochial  residence,  nor  any  place  for  the  publick 
lischarge  of  his  ministry,  was  wont  to  consider 
limself  as  exempt  from  all  personal  attendance  on 
lis  cure,  and  to  abandon  his  charge  altogether  to 
uch  ministerial  aid  as  could  be  procured  from  the 
asual  and  voluntary  services  of  some  neiprhbouring 
'lergyman. 


statement  of 
County  of  Down. 


Non-cures,  bene- 
fices so  called. 
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Effect  of  clerionl 
exertion. 


Notice  of  the 
Rev.  Philip 
Skelton,  1750. 


Character  of  his 
parishioners. 


What  may  have  been  the  religious  condition  of 
tlie  members  of  the  Chnrch  in  parishes,  where  the 
legal  provision  for  ministerial  instruction  and  divine 
worship  was  duly  supplied,  documents  are  not  at 
hand  for  our  information.  One  example,  however, 
of  a  parish,  which  was  partially  recovered  from  a 
state  of  spiritual  desolation  by  the  zealous  and 
indefatigable  exertions  of  its  pastor,  is  related  in 
Mr.  Burdy's  Life  of  the  Reverend  Philip  Skelton : 
and,  although  particular  cases  cannot  be  reasonably 
or  safely  taken  for  the  ground  of  general  conclusions, 
such  cases  ought  not  to  be  jiassed  without  notice  in 
historical  investigations. 

In  1750,  iMr.  Skelton,  who  had  for  several  years 
laboured    diligently  as  a   curate   in   the  diocese  of 
Clogher,    was    collated    by    liis     diocesan,    Bishop 
Clayton,  to  the  benefice  of  Templecarn,   or,  as  it  is 
commonly    called,    Pettigo,    according  to   the  Irish 
custom  of  giving  to   a  parish  the  ])opular  name  of 
the   town   or  village  where  the  church   is  situated. 
The  village  lies  on  the  extremity  of  the  counties  o 
Donegal  and  Fermanagh,  which  are  there  separated 
by  a  small  river  running  through  it :  the  parish  ex- 
tended fifteen   miles  in   length,   and  ten  in  breadth, 
over  the  adjacent  county  of  Donegal,  in  a  distric 
which   was    mostly   wild,    rocky,    mountainous,  audi 
covered  over  with  heath.     The  nature  of  the  peoplq 
resembled  that  of  the  soil:  they  were  rough,  uncul 
tivated,  and  disorderly;  addicted  withal  to  drinking, 
quarrelling,  and  fighting.     As  to  their  religion,  they 
were   sunk  in  profound  ignorance.     On   a  view  o 
their  manners,  it  was  hardly  to  be   supposed  tha 
they  were  born  and  bred  in  a  Christian  country,  ye 
many  of   them   were    nominally   Protestants.      Mr. 
Skelton    declared    thev  scarce  knew  more  of  th 
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gospel,  than  the  Indians  of  America;  so  that  he 
considered  himself  as  a  missionary  sent  to  convert 
them  to  Christianity.  Of  the  use  of  books  they 
were  for  the  most  part  ignorant ;  and  their  chief 
study  was  the  supply  of  their  natural  wants  and  the 
indulgence  of  their  gross  appetites. 

For  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  these  His  efforts  for 

■•■  their  instruction 

poor  people,  committed  to  his  spiritual  charge,  a  and  improve- 
wide  field  was  open  to  their  new  pastor,  who  failed 
not  to  enter  on  it  immediately.  He  visited  them 
from  house  to  house :  he  taught  them  early  and 
late:  he  told  them  of  Jesus  Christ  who  died  for 
their  sins,  whose  name  some  of  them  had  scarcely 
heard  of  before.  In  passing  through  the  parish,  he 
noted  the  names  of  the  children,  whom  he  desired 
the  parents  to  send  to  church  for  instruction  in 
the  catechism,  which  he  explained,  throughout  the 
mmmer  season,  on  Sundays,  before  all  the  people, 
t)oth  young  and  old,  a  more  pleasing,  as  well  as  a 
nore  profitable  exercise,  than  a  sermon.  And  thus, 
3y  extraordinary  diligence,  and  by  means  of  lectures 
md  admonitions  both  publick  and  private,  he  is  said 
:o  have  brought  these  uncultivated  people  to  believe 
11  a  God  who  made  them,  and  in  a  Saviour  who 
redeemed  them. 

It  should  seem,  however,  that  his  eiForts  to  im-  Partiaiiy  success- 
3rove  the  morals  of  the  people  were  attended  with 
)nly  partial  success.  The  practice  of  illicit  dis- 
illation,  and  the  consequent  plenty  and  cheapness 
)f  ardent  spirits,  caused  drunkenness  to  prevail,  not 
)nly  amongst  the  Popish  population  of  the  parish, 
)ut  also  amongst  those  who  called  themselves  Pro- 
;estants.  Mr.  Skelton  earnestly  strove  to  withdraw 
hem  from  this  vice :  to  private  remonstrances  and 
lolicitations  he  added  publick  admonitions;  and  a 
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Want  of  religions 
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higher  ranks. 


Mr.  Skelton'i 
account  of 
Lough-Dearg 


very  impressive  sermon,  intituled,  Woe  to  the 
Drunkard,  which  he  delivered  from  his  pulpit,  still 
remains  among  his  works,  a  testimony  of  his  fervid 
zeal  for  their  reformation.  Yet  his  advice  and 
preaching  are  confessed  by  his  biographer  to  have 
produced  in  this  instance  but  little  improvement ; 
though  some  of  liis  immediate  flock  may  probably 
in  some  degree  have  been  reclaimed  by  him  from 
habits  of  brutish  intoxication. 

Mr.  Skelton's  biographer  relates  an  anecdote,  in  I 
connection  with  his  ministry  in  the  parish  of  Petti  go,  | 
which  serves  to  show  a  want   of  due  religious  in- 
struction in  the  higher,  as  well  as  the  lower,  ranks! 
of  the  community.      The  residence   of  one   of  hisi 
parishioners.   Sir  James  Caldwell,   being  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  parish,    it  was  the  practice   of  MrJ 
Skelton  to  officiate  once  in  the  month,  on  a  Sunday^ 
in  that  gentleman's  parlour,  where  he  had  a  tolerabh 
congregation.     It  was  part  of  his  system  of  parochia^ 
instruction    to    examine    the    people    publickly   ii 
religion.     This  practice,   which   he  followed  at  hii^ 
lectures  in  the  church,  he  introduced  also  into  thi{ 
assembly  at   Sir  James  Caldwell's;  and  "was  onct 
examining  some  persons  of  quality  there,  when  on( 
of  them  told  him  there  were  two  Gods,  and  anothej 
three  Gods,  and  so  on.     Such,"  observes  the  narratoi 
"was  their  ignorance." 

It  may  be  here  noticed  incidentally,  that  in  thJ 
parish  of  Pettigo,  about  three  miles  from  the  littlj 
village,  is  Lough-Dearg,  of  which,  and  of  the  resoi 
of  pilgrims  to  Patrick's  Purgatory  contained  in  it, 
have  already  had  occasion  to  give  some  account 
The  superstitious  usages,  related  in  detail  by  Mi 
Richardson,  and  of  which  an  abstract  has  bee] 
inserted  in  this  narrative,  were  practised  after  tl 
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same  manner  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Skelton,  who  wrote 
a  letter  on  the  subject  to  his  diocesan,  which  at  first 
made  its  way  into  the  newspapers  without  a  name, 
but  was  afterwards  claimed  by  the  author  as  his 
property,  and  included  in  a  publication  of  his  works. 
From  the  12th  of  May  to  the  latter  end  of 
August  the  village  was  crowded  with  pilgrims  on 
their  passage  to  or  from  this  place  of  superstitious 
resort :  and  the  publicans  throve  on  the  demand  for 
spirituous  liquors,  which  animated  the  visitants  in 
supporting  the  labour  of  their  pilgrimage. 

Section  VII. 

irchhishop  Hoadly  raised  to  the  Primacy.  Other  Episcopal 
appointments.  Death  and  Character  of  Archbishop  Bol- 
ton. His  care  for  the  Cathedral  of  Casliel.  Act  of 
Parliament  for  remomng  the  Cathedral.  Delay  in  re- 
building  it.  Consequences  of  Archbishop  Price'' s  trans- 
lation. Act  of  21  Geo.  II.,  c.  8,  concerning  Cathedrals. 
Cashel  alone  affected  by  it.  Death  of  Bishop  Stearne. 
His  benefactions  to  the  Church.  His  examination  of 
Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  His  "  Visitation  of  the 
Sick.''''  Bejjorted  conversation  between  him  and  Bishop 
Sherlock.  Appearance  of  Methodism  in  Ireland.  Bev. 
J.  Wesley^s  visits.  His  intervieto  tcith  Archbishop  Cobbe. 
Conduct  of  the  Bishops.  Clergy  occasionally  present  at 
his  preaching:  opposed  or  encouraged  him.  Methodist 
Societies  in  various  places.  His  attendance  on  the  Church 
Service.     His  visit  to  towns  in  the  North. 

HE  primacy,  which  had  been  vacated  by  the  death  Archbishop 

i  J  '  •/  Iloadly  raised  to 

f  Archbishop  Boulter,  was  filled  after  a  very  short  *^®  piiniacy, 
iterval  by  the  translation  of  Archbishop  Hoadly 
om  Dublin  to  Armagh:  the  death  of  the  former 
ving  occurred  on  the  27th  of  September,  1742, 
id  the  letters-patent  for  the  appointment  of  the 
'  iccessor  being  dated  on  the  21st  of  the  ensuing  oct.21,1742. 
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other  episcopal 
preferments. 


Death  and  cha- 
racter of  Arch- 
bishop Bolton. 


October.  A  short  memoir  of  liim  in  a  note  appended 
to  a  life  of  his  brother  Benjamin,  the  well-known 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  folio  edition  of  the 
works  of  I  the  [latter,  mentions,  that]  on  Primatel 
Boulter's  death,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  lord 
lieutenant,  had  made  all  solicitations  needless  within 
an  hour  after  the  news  arrived:  his  expression  to 
the  king  with  respect  to  Archbishop  Hoadly  was,| 
"that  he  could  not  do  without  him;"  and  he  was 
accordingly  appointed  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  am 
metropolitan  and  primate  of  all  Ireland.  The  trans- 
lation of  Bishop  Cobbe  from  Kildare  filled  the  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  Dublin  in  March,  1743:  and  in  th( 
same  month  Bishop  Stone  was  translated  to  the  se( 
of  Kildare,  from  that  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  whicl 
was  immediately  conferred  on  Dr.  William  CotterellJ 
dean  of  Raphoe. 

In  the  same  year,  1743,  the  death  of  Bishoj 
Bundle  gave  occasion  for  the  translation  of  Bishoj 
Reynell  from  the  see  of  Down  and  Connor,  to  thj 
of  Derry ;  as  in  the  January  of  the  following  yeail 
the    death    of    Archbishop    Bolton    occasioned    th| 
translation  of  Bishop  Price  from  the  bishoprick 
Meath  to  the  archbishoprick  of  Cashel,  and  of  Bisho| 
Maule   from    Dromore   to  Meath.     These  change 
were  not  accomplished  by  the  issuing  of  the  letterf] 
patent  till  the  month  of  May. 

Of  Archbishop  Bolton,  whose  death  is  here  n^ 
ticed,  there  has  been  mention  made  in  the  course 
this  narrative,  as  a  person  distinguished  for  his  elj 
quence  and  his  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  hi 
tory,  and  as  having  taken  a  lead  in  politicks,  oppose 
to  the  sentiments  of  Primate  Boulter,  and  favoural 
to  the  Irish  as  contradistinguished  from  the  Englij 
interest.     A  manuscript  note  to  jVIr.  Cooper's  coj 
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of  Ware's  Bisliops,  says,  that  "  He  was  learned, 
polite,  and  affable,  very  hospitable,  and  a  great  im- 
prover of  lands,  by  draining  large  and  useless  bogs, 
and  turning  them  to  pasture  and  tillage:  but  all  his 
virtues  were  sullied  by  ambition,  which  was  his 
reigning  passion,  and  to  gratify  which,  he  used  such 
methods  as  brought  him  under  great  contempt  some 
years  before  he  died."  It  is  added,  on  the  same 
authority,  that  "  he  built  a  library  at  Cashel  for  the 
use  of  his  diocese,  and  bequeathed  to  it  a  noble  col- 
lection of  books,  to  the  number  of  8000  volumes." 

It  were  too  strict  to  interpret  by  the  letter  the  ^^^  account  of 

^  •'  Ware's  History  of 

playful  effusions  of  epistolary  correspondence;  other-  the irisu  bishops. 
wise  the  following  extract  would  impress  the  reader 
with  no  favourable  opinion  either  of  the  archbishop's 
professional  character,  or  of  that  of  the  Irish  con- 
temporary hierarchy :  "  I  have  but  one  troublesome 
affair  now  upon  my  hands,  which  by  the  help  of  the 
prime  sergeant,  I  hoj)e  soon  to  get  rid  of;  and  then 
j^ou  shall  see  me  a  true  Irish  bishop.  Sir  James 
Ware  has  made  a  very  useful  collection  of  the  me- 
morable actions  of  all  my  predecessors.  He  tells 
.IS  they  were  born  in  such  a  town  of  England  or 
"reland;  were  consecrated  in  such  a  year;  and,  if 
lot  translated,  were  buried  in  their  cathedral  church, 
ither  on  the  north  or  south  side.  Whence  I  con- 
;lude,  that  a  good  bishop  has  nothing  more  to  do 
han  to  eat,  drink,  grow  fat,  rich,  and  die;  which 
audable  examjDle  I  propose  for  the  remainder  of  my 
ife  to  follow'." 

Of  his  episcopal  merits  or  demerits,   however, 
:here  is  little  recorded.     But  there  is  one  circum-  h.s  care  for  the 

cathcdi  al  of 

stance  in  his  life,  which  entitles  him  to  the  respectful  cashei. 
commemoration  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 

^  Swift's  WorJcs,  xiii.,  p.  198. 
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ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  Ireland.     The  cathedral 
of  Cashel,  eminently  and  conspicuously  situated  on 
a  rock   without  the  walls   of   the  city,  justly  lays 
claim  to  a  high  antiquity.     The  chapel,  which  bore 
the  name  of  Cormack,  was  probably  constructed  by 
that   renowned   personage,    King  of  Munster   and 
Bishop  of  Cashel,  in  the  tenth  century.     The  larger  I 
portion  of  the  edifice  seems  to  have  been  built  ii^ 
the  twelfth  century,  and  to  have  been  further  imrl 
proved  about  two  hundred  years  later.     Its  style  oi 
architecture  was  honourable  to  the  taste,  the  skilU 
and    the    munificence   of  those    who    founded   andl 
enlarged  it.     The  position  of  the  cathedral,  difficult 
as  it  was  of  access  on  a  steep  and  rocky  eminence, 
and  falling  from  the  lapse  of  centuries  into  decayJ 
excited    the  interest    of  Archbishop    Bolton,  whoJ 
within  a  few  years  of  his  translation,  thus  describee 
his  views  and  operations  in  a  letter  to  Dean  Swift] 
of  April  7,  1735^: 

"  I  am  now  wholly  employed  in  digging  up  rocks,  am 
?T735^'^^^*^'^^"^  making  the  way  easier  to  the  church;  which  if  I  can  sue 
ceed  in,  I  design  to  repair  a  very  venerable  old  fabrick,  thd 
was  built  here  in  the  time  of  our  ignorant,  as  we  are  pleaseJ 
to  call  them,  ancestors.     I  wish  this  age  had  a  little  of  theil 
piety,  though  we  gave  up,  instead  of  it,  some  of  our 
mense  erudition.     What  if  you  spent  a  fortnight  here  thil 
summer?      I   have   laid   aside   all   my   country   politicks 
sheriffs''  elections,  feasts,  &c.  ;  and  I  fancy  it  would  not  bj 
disagreeable  to  you  to  see  King  Cormack's  chapel,  his  bet 
chamber,   &c.,  all  built,  beyond  controversy,   above  eigl 
hundred  years  ago,  when  he  was  king  as  well  as  archbishoi 
I  really  intend  to  lay  out  a  thousand  pounds  to  preserve  thJ 
old  church:  and  I  am  sure  you  would  be  of  service  to  pes 
terity,  if  you  assisted  me  in  the  doing  of  it." 

To  wdiat  extent  Archbishop  Bolton  succeeded  ij 


His  letter  to 


Act  of  parlia- 
ment for  remov- 
ing the  cathedral 


Swift's  Worksy  xiii.,  p.  171. 
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accomplishing  his  purpose,  does  not  appear.  Proba- 
bly his  power  fell  short  of  his  inclination.  At  all 
events  his  successor  was  either  not  actuated  by  the 
same  spirit,  or  saw  cause  to  abandon  the  undertaking. 
For  he  procured  an  act  of  council,  authorizing  him 
to  remove  the  cathedral  from  the  rock  of  Cashel 
into  the  town,  and  to  unite  it  with  St.  John's  parish. 
The  soldiers  of  the  22nd  regiment  of  foot,  quartered 
in  the  town,  were  employed  to  strip  off  the  roof: 
and  the  noble  and  venerable  pile  soon  went  to  ruin. 
The  power  of  destruction,  however,  seems  to  have  Dciay  in  lebmid- 

^  ing  it. 

been  more  prompt  and  effective  than  that  of  re- 
edification.  For  Dr.  Campbell,  who  travelled  through 
the  south  of  Ireland,  and  wrote  his  Philosophical 
Surveij,  in  1775,  thus  describes  the  condition  of 
Cashel:  "There  is  not  even  a  roofed  church  in  this 
metropolis  (Cashel);  the  service  being  performed  in 
a  sorry  room,  where  country  courts  are  held.  The 
choir  of  the  cathedral  was  kept  in  repair,  and  used 
as  a  parish  church,  till  within  thirty  years;  but  the 
situation  not  being  accessible  enough,  which,  how- 
ever, 20/.  would  have  rendered  so,  the  roof  was 
wantonly  pulled  down,  an  act  of  parliament  and  a 
grant  of  money  being  first  obtained,  to  change  the 
site  of  the  cathedral  from  the  rock  to  the  town.  A 
new  church,  of  ninety  feet  by  forty-five,  w^as  accord- 
ingly begun,  and  raised  as  high  as  the  wail  plates. 
But  in  that  state  it  has  stood  for  near  twenty  years'." 
.  .  .  "The  congregation,"  he  adds,  "was  thin; 
•omposed  of  some  well-dressed  women,  some  half 
dozen  boys,  and  perhaps  half  a  score  of  foot  soldiers." 

Archbishop    Price,    it  seems,  whilst    Bishop    of  consequences  of 

Archbishop 

Meath,  had  been  employed  in  building  an  episcopal  Price's  transla- 
tion, 
residence  at  Ardbraccan,  in  pursuance  of  the  design  of 

^  Campbell's  Philosophical  Survet/,  p.  129. 
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his  predecessor,  Bisliop  Evans.  The  offices  he  built  in 
a  handsome  manner,  and  completed  them,  that  they 
might  serve  for  wings  to  the  principal  building, 
which  not  being  raised  before  his  translation  to 
Cashel,  his  successor.  Bishop  Maule,  converted  one 
of  them  into  a  dwelling-house.  A  MS.  note  in  Mr. 
Cooper's  copy  of  Ware,  mentions  the  fact,  and  adds, 
"It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  he  had  never 
quitted  Meath,  and  then  the  house  of  Ardbraccan 
would  have  been  completed;  and  the  noble,  the 
venerable  cathedral  of  Cashel  would  have  escaped 
his  destructive  hand." 

The  act  of  council  which  authorised  this  pro- 
ceeding was  passed  on  the  10th  of  July,  1749.  It 
was  based  upon  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the 
year  1747,  being  the  twenty-first  of  King  George 
II.,  chap.  8,  which  recites,  as  the  reasons  for  the 
Preamble  of  act.  euactmcut,  that  "in  several  dioceses  of  this  king- 
dom cathedral  churches  are  so  incommodiously 
situated,  that  they  cannot  be  conveniently  resorted 
to  for  divine  service ;  by  reason  whereof  they  for 
some  years  past  have  had  no  divine  service  cele- 
brated in  them,  and  therefore  have  been  suffered  to 
go  to  ruin  and  decay :"  that  "  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  their  being  ever  repaired,  as  well  by  reason  of  | 
their  said  incommodious  situation,  as  because  they 
have  no  fund  belonging  to  them  sufficient  thereto :" 
and  that  "there  are  parish  churches  which  lie  near 
such  cathedral  churches,  which  may  be  conveniently  | 
used  both  as  cathedral  and  parochial  churches,  and 
made  sufficient  to  answer  the  uses  and  purposes  of  I 
such  cathedral  churches."  For  these  reasons  power  i 
was  given  to  the  chief  go vernour,  with  the  assent  of 
the  privy  council,  with  the  advice  and  approbation 
pf  the  archbishop,  bishop,  and  dean  and  chapter,  and 


Power  given 
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with  the  consent  of  the  parochial  incumbent  and 
parishioners,  to  remove  the  site  of  a  cathedral  church 
to  some  convenient  parochial  church,  and  to  make 
such  parochial  church  both  cathedral  and  parochial. 
Other  enactments  were  added,  distributing  the 
future  repairs  of  the  new  cathedral  and  parochial 
church  between  the  chapter  and  the  parish;  and 
providing  that  the  old  cathedral  church  or  church- 
yard should  be  kept  enclosed  and  apart  from  profane 
uses  by  sufficient  fences,  at  the  charge  of  the  dean 
and  chapter. 

This  act  of  parliament  alludes,  as  may  have  been  cashei  cathedral 

^  •'  alone  affected  by 

noticed,  to  the  incommodious  situation  and  decayed  it- 
condition  of  "  cathedral  churches  in  several  dioceses 
of  the  kingdom."  It  should  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  enacted  with  a  view  to  one  in  particular.  At 
least,  whatever  may  have  been  the  actual  state  of 
others,  the  cathedral  church  of  Cashei  was  the  only 
one  that  was  removed  by  virtue  of  this  act,  there 
being  no  record  of  any  other  in  the  archives  of  the 
privy  council. 

This  act  also  pjave  power  to  the  chief  Q-overnour,  Power  of  disap- 

*-'■'■  ^  propriating 

with  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  council,  and  with  benefices, 
the  consent  of  the  archbishop,  bishop,  and  other 
patrons  and  incumbents,  for  disappropriating  bene- 
fices belonging  to  deans,  archdeacons,  dignitaries, 
and  other  members  of  cathedral  churches,  and  for 
appropriating  others  in  their  stead. 

It  was  somewhat  earlier  than  the  date   lately  Death  of  Bishop 

''     Stearne,  1745. 

mentioned,  namely,  in  1745,  that  the  Church  of 
Ireland  was  deprived  of  one  of  her  most  munificent 
l)relates  in  Stearne,  bishop  of  Clogher,  who  died  on 
the  6th  of  June  in  that  year,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-five  years.     His  generosity,  hospitality,  and 
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charity  are  said  to  have  been  unbounded ;  and  he 
stands  on  record  as  a  liberal  benefactor,  either  dur- 
ing his  life,  or  by  his  will,  to  almost  every  institution 
of  publick  utility'.  Those  benefits  which  he  con- 
ferred on  the  Church,  thus  endeavouring  to  return 
in  a  degree  the  advantages  which  he  derived  from  it, 
require  to  be  specially  noted  in  this  narrative. 

The  episcopal  mansiourhouses  of  Dromore  and 
Clogher,  as  well  as  the  deanery-house  of  St.  Patrick's, 
were  entirely  rebuilt  by  him.  Towards  finishing  the 
cathedral  church  of  Clogher,  if  not  finished  by  him- 
self in  his  life-time,  he  bequeathed  1500/.  or  2000/., 
to  be  determined  by  his  executors;  and  towards 
building  a  spire  on  the  steeple  of  St.  Patrick's  cathe- 
dral he  left  1000/.,  provided  the  work  should  be 
seriously  undertaken  within  six  years  of  his  decease. 
To  explain  the  catechism  twice  a  week  in  the  city 
of  Dublin,  he  bequeathed  an  annual  salary  of  80/. 
for  a  catechist,  to  be  chosen  every  three  years  by 
the  beneficed  clergy,  and  40/.  for  a  clergyman  to 
officiate  regularly  in  Dr.  Stevens's  hospital.  To 
these  may  be  added,  a  donation  of  400/.  to  the  Blue- 
coat  Hospital  for  the  education  of  poor  children ; 
and  a  bequest  of  100/.  a  year  for  apprenticing 
Tothcunivcrsify;  children  of  decayed  clergymen.  Ten  exhibitions,  of 
50/.  each  a  year,  entrusted  to  the  provost  and  senior 
fellows  of  Trinity,  testified  his  desire  of  encouraging 
education  in  sound  religion  and  useful  learning; 
which  was  further  shown  by  a  donation  of  1000/. 
to  the  university,  for  building  a  printing-house,  and 
200/.  more  for  the  purchase  of  types.  To  the  uni- 
versity also,  of  which  he  was  vice-chancellor,  he  ])re- 
sented  his  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts.  Ilis 
books,  sucli  of  them  as  were  not  already  in  Primate 

*  Mason's  iSt.  Patricks,  p.  222. 
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Marsh's  library,  he  left  to  increase  that  collection ; 
and  the  remainder  to  be  sold,  and  the  purchase-  Tothecicrgy. 
money  distributed  arnong  the  curates  of  the  diocese 
of  Clogher;  at  whose  request,  however,  the  books 
themselves  were  by  the  bishop's  executors  divided 
amongst  them.  To  purchase  glebes  and  impropria^ 
tions  for  resident  incumbents  he  gave  2000/.  to  the 
trustees  of  the  first-fruits,  providing  against  the  en- 
tire waste  of  the  principal  sum,  by  allowing  only  one- 
third  of  the  purchased  tythes  to  the  incumbent,  until 
the  residue  had  replaced  the  principal  sum  expended. 
"  Such  acts  as  these,"  it  hath  been  well  observed, 
"  confer  honour  on  our  Protestant  prelates."  Bishop 
Stearne  was  memorable  also  for  the  care  with  which  His  examination 
he  examined  his  candidates  for  holy  orders,  submit-  hoiy orders. 
ting  them  to  a  week's  previous  trial  in  Latin,  in 
which  lano'uao^e  the  whole  of  his  intercourse  with 
them  on  that  occasion .  appears  to  have  been  con- 
ducted.    His  own  talent  of  Latin  composition  was  His  skin  in  Latin 

composition. 

eminent,  distinguished  as  he  Avas,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Harris",  his  contemporary,  for  the 
extent  and  copiousness  of  his  literature,  and  the 
sharpness  and  readiness  of  his  intellect.  He  chose 
that  language  for  the  vehicle  of  his  sentiments  on  the 
visitation  of  the  sick,  or  the  duties  of  parochial  mini- 
sters towards  the  sick  and  dying,  which  he  published 
in  a  treatise,  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  and  less  His  .Treatise  on 

,  the  Visitation  of 

experienced  clergy,  at  Dublin,  in  1697  ;  a  treatise  the  sick. 
which  Dean  Stanhope  recommended  to  a  young 
clergyman,  as  calculated  to  be  of  assistance  in  form- 
ing a  habit  of  ready  and  free  conversation  with  the 
sick;  and  which  is  characterised  in  Nichols's  Literary 
Anecdotes  as  "short,  indeed,  but  comprehensive,  and 
valuably  useful';"  and  which  was  judged,   by   the 

5  Ware's  Bishops.  «  Vol.  iv.,  p.  170. 
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delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  in  1807,  worthy 
of  being  reprinted  amongst  other  "  more  scarce  or 
eminent  treatises  of  our  English  divines,"  for  the 
assistance  of  the  parochial  clergy,  in  a  valuable 
volume,  intituled  The  Clercjymmis  Instructor,  For 
a  sermon  in  the  same  language,  delivered  before  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  clergy  of  the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  in  February,  1703, 
he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Lower  House. 

Mr.  Burdy,  in  his  Life  of  the  Rev,  Philip  Skelton, 
has  mentioned  an  anecdote  concerning  his  work  on 
Deism  Revealed:  that  a  few  months  after  its  publica- 
tion, the  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Sherlock,  asked 
Bishop  Stearne  if  he  knew  the  author  of  this  book ; 
and  on  being  answered,  that  "  he  had  been  a  curate 
in  the  diocese  of  Clogher  near  twenty  years,"  he 
replied,  "  More  shame  for  your  Lordship,  to  let  a 
man  of  his  merit  continue  so  long  a  curate  in  your 
diocese."  Of  the  genuineness  of  this  anecdote  we 
are  not  informed  :  supposing  it  to  be  correctly  told, 
I  venture  to  observe,  that  the  Bishop  of  Clogher 
was  as  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  merit  and  claims 
of  a  curate  in  his  diocese,  as  was  the  Bishop  of 
London.  The  foregoing  statement  of  his  benefac- 
tions is  a  proof  that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the 
promotion  of  religion,  or  the  well-being  of  the 
Church.  And,  notwithstanding  the  intimations  of 
Mr.  Skelton's  biographer,  I  should  be  slow  in  be-  • 
lieving  that  Bishop  Stearne  was  indisposed  to  give 
encouragement  to  literary  or  professional  exertions, 
or  that  he  made  promises  of  preferment  which  he 
"  disregarded,"  and  which,  in  fact,  "  he  never  in- 
tended to  perform." 
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It  was  about  this  time  that  Methodism  first  made  ^iPP^^;^"^'i^^ 
its  appearance  in  Ireland,  in  which  country,  according   Iceland. 
to  the  description  of  Dr.  Coke,  the  author  of  the 
life  of  Mr.  Wesley,  not  only  "  the  Romanists  were 
buried  in  the  profoundest  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion," but  "  among  the  Protestant  dissenters  also,  a 
very  considerable,  if  not  the  major  part  of  them,  had 
embraced  very  dangerous  errors,  and  but  few,  com- 
paratively, knew  anything  of  the  power  of  religion ; 
and  in  the  Established  Church  there  was  hardly  any- 
thing but  the  form  of  religion  remaining."     Here- 
upon one  of  the  Methodist  preachers,  a  Mr.  Williams, 
crossed  the  Channel,  and  began  to  preach  in  Dublin: 
multitudes  flocked  to  hear,  and  for  some  time  there 
was  much  disturbance,  chiefly,  not  wholly,  from  the 
lower  class,  mostly  Romanists.     He  soon  formed  a 
small  society,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  success  to 
Mr.   Wesley,   who  determined  on  visiting  Ireland  f/Jv^iirDiif-*^ 
immediately,  and  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the  forenoon  i^"' ^"s- 9, 1747. 
of  Sunday,  August  the  9th,  1747.     In  the  afternoon, 
by  the  permission  of  Mr.  R.,  curate  of  St.  Mary's, 
he  "  preached  to  as  gay  and  senseless  a  congregation 
as  ever  he  saw,"  and  received  the  affectionate  thanks 
of  Mr.  R.,  who  "  professed  abundance  of  good-will^ 
and   commended  his  sermon  in  strong  terms ;  but 
expressed   the   most  rooted  prejudice    against    lay- 
preachers,  or  preaching  out  of  a  church;  and  said, 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  was  resolved  to  suffer  no 
such  irregularities  in  his  diocese." 

Archbishop  Cobbe  at  that  time  presided  over  the  ^^V'^^'T'^.^ 

J-  J-  with  Archbishop 

diocese  of  Dublin.     Being  absent,  however,  from  the  ^obbe. 
city,  Mr.  Wesley  sought  him  the  following  Tuesday 
at  Newbridge,  ten  miles  from  Dublin,  where,  as  he 
reports  in  his  Journal,  "  I  had  the  favour  of  con- 
versing with  him  two  or  three  hours,  in  which  I 
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answered  abundance  of  objections'."     But  neither 
the  objections  nor  the  answers  are  specified. 

The  Methodists  were  already  possessed  of  a 
preaching  house  in  Marlborough-street,  originally 
designed  for  a  Lutheran  church.  In  the  evening  of 
Sunday  Mr.  Wesley  preached  in  it,  and  "  many  of 
the  rich  were  there,  and  many  ministers  of  every 
denomination.  I  preached,"  says  he,  "  on  '  The 
Scripture  hath  concluded  all  under  sin,'  and  spoke 
closely  and  strongly ;  but  none  at  all  seemed  to  be 
offended."  The  following  days,  both  morning  and 
evening,  he  preached  to  large  congregations  in  the 
same  place  ;  but  appears  to  have  had  no  further 
connection  with  the  curate  or  the  church  of  St. 
Mary's,  or,  indeed,  with  any  other  church,  except 
that  on  Sunday,  the  16th,  he  went  to  St.  James's  in 
the  morning,  there  being  no  service  at  St.  Patrick's, 
and  in  the  afternoon  to  Christ  Church,  where  he  was 
an  object  of  silent  curiosity  to  the  whole  congrega- 
tion. In  the  evening  he  again  preached  in  Marl- 
borough-street;  and  having  subsequently  examined 
the  society,  and  explained  to  them  the  rules,  within 
a  few  days  returned  to  England. 

Shortly  after,  Ireland  was  visited  by  Mr.  Charles 
Wesley,  who  preached  in  Dublin,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  chiefly  in  Cork,  Athlone,  and  Ban- 
don  ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1748,  a  second  time  by 
Mr.  Wesley,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  preachers. 
He  now  resumed  his  labours,  which  he  carried  on 
through  much  opposition,  and  with  various  success ; 
no  longer  confining  himself  to  the  house,  but  preaching 
in  Oxmantown  Green,  near  the  barrack ;  and  at 
Newgate,  in  the  common  hall.  And  then,  extending 
his  visits  from  Dublin  into  the  country,  he  preached, 

7  Journ.,  vii.,  40, 
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as  occasions  served,  in  the  open  air,  in  a  street,  in  a 
market-place,  or  by  the  road  side  ;  and  thus  formed 
societies  in  many  towns  of  the  provinces  of  Leinster 
and  Munster,  and  in  some  of  Connaught.  It  was  at 
a  somewhat  later  period  that  Methodism,  which  was 
thus  introduced  into  the  southern  provinces  by  the 
founders  of  the  sect,  was  extended  into  Ulster  by 
their  emissaries,  where  the  same  discipline  was  ob- 
served as  in  the  other  societies,  and  conferences  were 
established  by  Mr.  Wesley  with  the  preachers,  as 
with  those  in  England. 

I  do  not  find  any  mention  made  of  the  rulers  of  conduct  of  the 

•^  bishops  and 

the  Church  in  connection  with  these  irregularities,  ciergy. 
except  what  has  been  already  said  incidentally  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  But  of  the  conduct  of 
the  parochial  clergy  there  are  some  examples  scat- 
tered over  Mr.  Wesley's  Journal,  from  which  the 
following  particulars  are  extracted. 

Whether  from  mere  curiosity,  or  from  a  motive  ciergy  occasion- 

♦'  ally  present  at 

of  approbation,  does  not  appear;  but  some  of  the  his  preaching. 
clergy  occasionally  were  present  at  his  preaching. 
Thus,  at  Athlon e,  "  five  clergymen  were  of  the 
audience,  and  abundance  of  Romanists.  Such  an 
opportunity,"  he  adds,  "  I  never  had  before  in  these 
parts  ^"  When  he  preached  in  the  market-place  at 
Roscrea,  "  several  gentlemen  and  several  clergymen 
were  present,  and  all  behaved  welP."  Among  the 
congregation  at  Ahaskra,  where  he  preached  "  at 
the  desire  of  the  rector,  and  before  his  door,"  was 
the  rector  of  a  neighbouring  parish,  "  who  seemed 
then  to  be  much  athirst  after  righteousness  ^°." 

He   describes   himself  as  being  sometimes  the  Their  opposition, 
object   of   clerical    opposition;   once   in   particular, 

°  Wesley's  Journal,  vii.,  p.  78.  ^  Ibid.,  viii.,  p.  55. 

1°  Ibid.  Yii.,  p,  127. 
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from  the  pulpit  at  Aghrim,  where,  "  after  prayers, 
we  had  a  warm  sermon  aofainst  enthusiasm.  I  could 
not  have  come  at  a  better  time,  for  I  began  imme- 
diately after ;  and  all  that  were  in  the  church,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  stopped  to  hear  me.  In 
explaining  the  inward  kingdom  of  God,  I  had  a  fair 
occasion  to  consider  what  we  had  just  heard ^^"  A 
prebendary  of  Waterford  excited  Mr.  Wesley's  in- 
dignation, expressed  in  language  which  I  do  not 
care  to  repeat,  by  persuading  his  servant,  that  he  was 
wrong  in  going  after  the  Methodists  ^^  A  clergyman 
at  Bandon,  if  truly  accused,  is  justly  stigmatised  for 
misconduct,  in  interrupting  the  sermon,  and  me- 
nacing the  person  of  the  preacher  ^^ 
^nd^encouragc-  From  tho  clorgy  he  sometimes  experienced  more 

favourable  treatment,  not  to  say  countenance  and 
encouragement.  At  Bandon,  he  was  sent  for  by  a 
clergyman,  who  had  come  twelve  miles  on  purpose 
to  talk  with  him,  "  We  had  no  dispute,"  he  says, 
"  but  simply  endeavoured  to  strengthen  each  other's 
hands  in  God'^"  At  Portarlington,  a  clergyman 
received  him  gladly.  Some  time  before,  a  gentle- 
man of  Mountmelick  had  desired  him  to  preach 
against  the  Methodists.  He  said,  "  he  could  not 
till  he  knew  what  they  were ;"  in  order  to  which  he 
came  soon  after,  and  heard  Mr.  Larwood ;  and,  from 
that  time,  instead  of  preaching  against  them,  he 
spoke  for  them  wherever  he  came'\  Of  one  clergy- 
man in  particular,  Mr.  Lloyd,  rector  of  Rathcormick, 
^near  Cork,  Mr.  Wesley  received  very  flattering 
marks  of  distinction  ;  he  was  admitted  professionally 
into  Mr.  Lloyd's  church,  and  after  Mr.  Lloyd  had  read 
prayers  or  the  burial  service,  Mr.  Wesley  preached''. 

^^  Wesley's  Journal^  vii.,  p.  135. 
Ibid.,  p.  138. 


^'  Wesley's  Journal,  vii..  p.  78. 
12  Ibid.,  ix.,  p.  36. 


Ibid.,  Yiii.,  p.  40.  |   ^'^  Ibid.,  p.  134. 
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And,  in  his  absence  from  Ireland,  Mr.  Lloyd  wrote 
him  a  letter '^  reporting  the  success  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
society,  the  preaching  of  which  he  frequently  at- 
tended ;  "  and  though,"  he  added,  "'  I  am  much 
reflected  on  for  it,  this  does  not  in  any  wise  dis- 
courage me;''  and  commending  this  work  of  Mr. 
Wesley's,  "  though  I  could  wish,"  he  added,  "  that 
all  the  clergy  were,  in  that  respect,  of  the  same 
mind  with  me'V 

In  fact,   but  few  of  the  clere^y  appear  to  have  ^ittie  interest 

'='»'       ■•■-••  taken  by  clergy 

shown  approbation  of  these  innovations,  and  none  in  his  proceed- 
Dther  to  have  permitted  Mr.  Wesley  to  preach  in 
lis  pulpit.  For  the  most  part,  indeed,  they  gave 
ittle  outward  demonstration  of  interest  in  his  pro- 
eedings ;  at  least,  besides  the  instances  which  have 
een  already  cited,  I  find  no  mention  made  of  their 
nterference  with  his  preaching,  either  for  good  or 
1],  during  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  his  connection 
vith  Ireland,  though  his  journals  record  all  the 
ccurrences  that  befell  him  with  sufficient  minute- 
ess.     JNIeanwhile,    from    the    lay-members  of  the  Methodist  so- 

'  •'  cieties  m  various 

hurch,  he  had  collected  societies  in  various  places,  p^^°^^- 
specially  in  the  cities   of  Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford, 
nd  Limerick ;  and  in  the  most  considerable  provin- 
ial  towns,  such  as  Bandon,  Kinsale,  and  Rathcor- 
iiick,  in  the  county  of  Cork  ;  Roscrea,  of  Tipperary; 
irr,  Tullamore,  and  Edenderry,  in  the  King's,  and 
ortarlington  and   Mountmellick,   in    the  Queen's, 
ounty;  Tyrrell's  Pass,  in  West  Meath;  Athlone, 
1  West  JVIeatli  and  Roscommon ;  and  Aghrim,  in 
a]  way. 
Durino^  his  iourneys  throue'h  Ireland,  it  was  the  Mr.wesieys 

n  o  J  o  '  attendance  at 

ractice  of  Mr.  Wesley  to  attend  divine  service  on  '^^'"'■'''>- 
undays  in  the  parish-church  of  the  place  where  he 

^'  Wesley's  Journal^  viii.,  p.  49,  '^  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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chanced  to  be,  the  hour  of  which,  in  the  morning,  he 
notices  to  have  been  twelve  o'clock  at  noon.  The 
commendation  of  the  officiating  minister,  which  was 
now  and  again  drawn  from  him  on  such  occasions, 
may  be  deemed  not  unworthy  of  a  passing  notice. 
At  Athlone,  he  says,  "  we  went  to  church,  and 
heard  a  plain,  useful  sermon  ^^"  At  the  same  place, 
at  another  time,  "  JMr.  G.  preached  an  excellent 
sermon  at  church,  on  the  necessity  of  the  religion  of 
the  heart ^''."  At  Bandon,  "  we  had  in  the  morning, 
at  St.  Paul's,  a  strong,  close,  practical  sermon"'." 
At  Limerick,  he  went  to  the  cathedral.  "  I  had 
been  informed,"  he  says,  "  it  was  a  custom  here, 
for  the  gentry  especially,  to  laugh  and  talk  all  the 
time  of  divine  service ;  but  I  saw  nothing  of  it. 
The  whole  congregation,  rich  and  poor,  behaved 
suitably  to  the  occasion'"."  At  one  of  the  Dul)lin 
cathedrals,  a  very  different  scene  appears  to  have 
been  exhibited.  "  I  was  greatly  shocked,"  he  ob- 
serves 2^,  "  at  the  behaviour  of  the  congregation  inl 
St.  Patrick's  church.  But  all  their  carelessness  andl 
indecency  did  not  prevent  my  finding  an  uncommon! 
blessing.  Between  five  and  six,"  he  continues,! 
"  our  house  was  nearly  filled ;  but  great  part  of  th 
hearers  seemed  utterly  unawakened.  I  marvel  ho 
it  is,  that,  after  all  our  labour  here,  there  shoul 
still  be  so  little  fruit." 

By  means  of  the  preachers  whom  Mr.  Wesle; 
left  behind  him,  Methodism  was  at  first  extende 
into  the  north  of  Ireland ;  but  it  was  not  until  th 
year  1756,  that  it  was  encouraged  there  by  his  per- 
sonal appearance.  In  the  July  of  that  year,  he  tool 
occasion  to  visit  Ulster,  and  records  in  his  journa; 


^^  Wesley^s  Journal,  vii.,  p.  60. 
^^  Ibid.,  vii.,  p.  128. 


Ibid.,  ix.,  p.  34.      ^'  Ibid.,  p.  38| 
''  I1)id.,  ix.,  p.  82. 
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the  transactions  which  occurred  at  Newry,  Lisburn, 
Belfast,  and  Carrickfergus,  some  of  the  principal 
towns  of  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim. 

At  Newry,  he  preached  to  a  large  congregation,  J.^^^ff^^''^^'^® 
and  afterwards  spoke  to  the  members  of  tlie  society, 
consisting  of  churchmen,  dissenters,  and  Papists 
that  were.  At  Lisburn,  he  preached  in  the  market- 
house  :  "  one  man  only  gainsayed ;  but  the  by- 
standers used  him  so  roughly,  that  he  was  soon  glad 
to  hold  his  peace.  The  rector,  with  his  curate, 
called  on  Mr.  Wesley,  candidly  proposed  their 
objections,  and  spent  about  two  hours  in  free, 
serious,  friendly  conversation.  How  much  evil,"  he 
observes,  "  might  be  prevented  or  removed,  could 
other  clergymen  follow  their  example."  At  Belfast, 
le  preached  in  the  market-house  to  as  large  a 
congregation  as  at  Lisburn;  but  some  of  them  did 
not  stay  till  he  concluded.  At  Carrickfergus,  he 
preached  in  the  sessions-house  to  most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  "  But  Satan,"  he  remarks, 
'  had  prepared  one  of  his  instruments  when  I  had 
lone,  to  catch  the  seed  out  of  their  hearts.  A  poor 
enthusiast  began  a  dull,  pointless  harangue,  about 
lirelings  and  false  prophets.  ...  At  eleven,  I 
went  to  church,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  and  heard 
lively  useful  sermon.  After  dinner,  one  of  our 
brethren  asked,  *  If  I  was  ready  to  go  to  the  meet- 
ng?'  I  told  him,  *  I  never  go  to  meeting.'  He 
seemed  as  much  astonished  as  the  old  Scot  at  New- 
castle, Avho  left  us  '  because  we  were  mere  Church^ 
if-Encjland  men.'  We  are  so,"  continues  Mr. 
V\^esley,  "  although  we  condemn  none,  idIio  have  been 
rougJit  iq^  in  another  way."  At  Lisburn,  again,  he 
poke  very  plain,  both  to  the  great  vulgar  and  the 
5mall.     But,  he   observes,    ''between  seceders,  old 

2  Q  2 
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self-conceited  Presbyterians,  new-light  men,  Mora- 
vians, Cameronians,  and  formal  churchmen,  it  is  a 
miracle  of  miracles,  if  any  here  bring  forth  fruit  to 
perfection'\" 

After  preaching   in   the    neighbouring  town  of j 
Lurgan,  where  the  gentry,  assembled  in  a  room  over 
the  market,  ceased  tuning  the   violins  till  he  had| 
done,  Mr.  Wesley  quitted  the  North,  where,  how 
ever,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  exer 
tions  of  his  emissaries,  and  occasionally  of  himself,! 
Methodism  continually  made  further  advances.     ButI 
it  may  suffice  to  have  brought  the  foregoing  notice] 
of  its  introduction  before  the  reader. 


Section  VIII. 

Death  and  Character  of  Primate  Hoadhf.  Act  of  77 ineteent/i 
of  Geojye  11.^  c.  13,  concerning  Marriac/es  by  Poj^islh 
Priests.  Lenient  administration  of  the  Laws  relating  tc 
Papists.  Measures  taken  in  1745.  Viceroy alty  oj 
Earl  of  Chesterfield.  Bishop  Stone  raised  to  the  Primacy\ 
Account  of  him.  Unusual  rapidity  of  his  advance?ne?if\ 
A  maintainer  of  the  English  interest.  His  political 
character  and  personal  beauty.     Not  distinguished  pro\ 

fessionally.  Earl  of  Charlemonfs  description  of  him\ 
and  Bishop  Newton  s.  His  description  of  himself.  Chap\ 
laincy   of  Lord  Lieutenant   ordinary   channel  of  pre\ 

ferment.     Episcopal    App^ointments    during  Archbishoj^ 
Hoadhjs  Primacy^  and  in  the  succeeding  years.     Metro\ 

politan  changes.     Other  changes  by  death  or  translation. 

HoadV/j^u^'^i'r  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^"^  following  the  death  of  Bishop  Stearnd 

and   preceding   the   first    visit    of    the    founder   of 

Methodism  to   Ireland,   the  primacy  became  agaiij 

vacant  by  the  death  of  Archbishop  Hoadly,  on  th( 

16th  of  July,  1746,  aged  sixty-eight  years.     A  to< 

^*  Wesley's  Journal,  x.,  78, 
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assiduous  attendance  on  his  workmen  caused  a  fever, 
which  soon  terminated  fatally ;  and  the  next  day  he 
was,  by  his  own  desire,  buried  at  Tallaght,  near 
Dublin,  where,  as  related  by  the  author  of  the  sketch 
of  his  life,  annexed  to  that  of  his  brother,  "  he  had 
erected  a  noble  monument  to  himself,  the  most 
elegant  as  well  as  convenient  episcopal  palace  in 
Ireland,  from  the  ruins  of  an  immense  castle  of  that 
name.  But,"  adds  his  panegyrist,  "he  raised  a 
nobler  in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish,  by  indefatigably 
promoting  the  improvement  of  agriculture  by  his 
skill,  his  purse,  and  his  example." 

Without  intending  to  depreciate  such  under-  His  character, 
takings,  or  to  disparage  the  character  of  those  who 
engage  in  them,  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  such  is 
not  the  monument  most  appropriate  to  a  churchman, 
or  best  calculated  to  transmit  his  name  with  honour 
to  a  grateful  posterity.  Of  any  claims,  however,  of  a 
more  professional  nature  which  Primate  Hoadly  may 
have  on  the  gratitude  of  the  Irish  Church  for  benefits 
conferred  on  it  or  its  clergy  during  his  primacy,  I 
am  not  furnished  with  evidence.  Amongst  ^Ye 
occasional  sermons  which  he  published,  one  was  an 
assize  sermon,  in  1707,  On  the  Nature  and  Excellency  ms  writings. 
of  Moderation^  which  his  biographer  remarks  to  have 
been  "a  dangerous  and  unfashionable  subject  at  that 
time:"  and  another  was  preached  at  the  consecration 
of  his  brother  to  the  bishoprick  of  Hereford,  in 
1717.  Two  other  works  of  his  composition  and 
publication  were,  A  Defence  of  Bishop  Burnet  07i  the 
Articles,  and  A  Vieiv  of  Bishop  Beveridge's  Writings 
in  a  Humourous  Way.  With  his  last-named  work 
I  have  no  acquaintance.  But  the  name  of  Bishop 
Beveridge  is  too  venerable,  and  his  writings  of  too 
serious   a   cast,    to   encourage  the  supposition  that 
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they  could  have  been  well  or  fitly  converted  into  an 
occasion  of  humour.  Let  it  however  be  added,  in 
the  w^ords  of  the  historian  of  the  city  of  Armagh, 
that  "he  was  probably  more  zealously  attached 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  than  his 
brother,  who  is  styled  by  some  of  his  biographers, 
*  the  greatest  dissenter  that  ever  obtained  promotion 
in  the  Church.' " 


Act  of  nineteenth 
George  II.,  c.  13, 
concerning  mar- 
riages by  Popish 
priests. 


During  the  primacy  of  Archbishop  Hoadly  no 
legislative    enactments,    bearing    on     ecclesiastical 
affairs,  occurred,  unless  it  be  the  act  of  the  nine- 1 
teenth  of  George  II.,  chapter  18,  relative  to  mar- 
riages celebrated   by  Popish  priests.     In  the  year] 
1725,  the  twelfth  of  George  I.,  in  consequence  oi 
clandestine  marriages  having  been  "celebrated  byl 
Popish  priests  and  degraded  clergymen,  to  the  mani-l 
fest  ruin  of  several  famihes  within  this  kingdom,"  thel 
guilt  and  punishment  of  felony  was  enacted  againstj 
any  Popish  priest,  or  reputed  Popish  priest,  or  persoi 
pretending  to  be  a  Popish  priest,  or  any  degrade< 
clergyman,  or  any  layman  pretending  to  be  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  as  by  law  established, 
who  should  celebrate  any  marriage  between  two  Pi'o- 
testants  or  reputed  Protestants,  or  between  a  Pro^ 
testant  or  reputed   Protestant  and  a  Papist."     Bui 
this  enactment  having  been  found  ineffectual,  anothej 
act  was  passed  in  1745,  enacting,  that  "every  mar-] 
riage  which  should  be  celebrated  between  a  Papis^ 
and  any  person  who  hath  been,  or  hath  professe( 
him  or  herself  to  be,  a  Protestant  at  any  time  withii 
twelve  months  before  such  celebration  of  marriage! 
or   between    two    Protestants,    if   celebrated    by 
Popish  priest,  should  be  absolutely  null  and  void.j 
Felony  in  the  priest  was  left  as  before  enacted  b] 
the  statute  of  George  I. 
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Such  marriages,  as  it  was  the  object  of  these 
enactments  to  prevent,  have  been  at  all  times  a 
fruitful  source  of  encouragement  to  Popery,  and  of 
injury  to  the  Church  of  Ireland ;  for  whose  protec- 
tion, therefore,  and  for  the  preservation  of  her  mem- 
bers against  seduction,  prudence  dictated  this  enact- 
ment.    Otherwise,  there  were  no  new  restrictions  at  Lenient adminis- 

,  .  r*        1  tration  of  the 

this  time  introduced  upon  the  professors  oi  the  laws  concerning 
Popish  creed:  and  so  far  from  being  exposed  to 
fresh  rigour,  during  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  govern- 
ment, which  was  the  longest  known  in  Ireland  since 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Piano ver,  lasting,  as  it 
did,  from  1737  to  1745,  the  laws,  which  had  been 
previously  enacted  for  controlling  them,  were  ad- 
ministered with  leniency  and  moderation'.  The 
alarm  excited  by  the  efforts  of  the  Pretender  to 
disturb  the  Protestant  succession,  and  to  replace  a  Measures  taken 
Popish  sovereign  on  the  throne,  caused  recourse  to 
be  had  at  first  to  the  enforcing  of  former  enactments 
against  them :  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  for 
compelling  their  priests  to  quit  the  kingdom'^  But 
if,  in  some  cases,  the  laws  were  thereupon  rigorously 
executed,  in  others  the  magistrates  were  fain  to 
extend  indulgence  to  those  whom  they  believed 
deserving  of  confidence.  And,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield  to  execute  the  vice-regal  office 
in  the  September  of  that  year,  their  places  of  worship 
were  opened  to  the  Romanists,  their  priests  were 
released  out  of  prison,  and  the  exercise  of  their 
religious  offices  was  allowed  them  without  disturb- 
ance or  interruption. 

The  vicerovalty  of  Lord  Chesterfield,   who  had  viccroyaity of 

•  1  111-  f      ^         c^  ^       E  ul  of  Chester- 

been  appointed  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Scotch  fiew,  1746. 

rebellion,  terminated  with  the  danger  that  attended 
^  Plowden's  Historical  Review^  p.  289.  '^  Ibid.,  p.  296. 
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Bishop  Stono 
raised  to  the 
primacy. 


it.  On  the  16th  of  April,  1746,  the  Pretender  was 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Culloden ;  and,  on  the  25  th, 
the  lord  lieutenant  withdrew  from  his  brief  tem- 
porary administration,  and  the  government  was 
committed  to  three  lords  justices,  of  whom  Primate 
Hoadly  was  one.  This  appointment  was  followed 
within  three  months  by  his  death :  but  it  was  not 
till  the  following  March,  the  Earl  of  Harrington 
having  entered  on  the  viceregal  office  in  the  inter- 
vening September,  that  the  vacant  primacy  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Bishop  Stone. 


Account  of  the 
new  primate. 


George  Stone  was  the  son  of  a  banker  at  Win- 
chester in  Hampshire,  and  had  received  his  education 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  a  student, 
as  appears  from  the  Chapter  Registers  in  1725. 

His  connection  with  Ireland  originated  in  some 
cause,  which  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  trace. 
The  earliest  record  of  him  is,  that  he  was  placed,  in 
the  year  1733,  in  the  deanery  of  Ferns,  whence,  in 
1734,  he  was  promoted  to  that  of  Derry,  and  thence 
again,  in  1740,  was  further  promoted  to  the  bishop- 
rick  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin.     About  this  period,  and 
probably  with  a  view  to  this  latter  promotion,  the 
degree   of    doctor   of  divinity  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  university  of  Oxford  in  full  convocation, 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1740;  being  in  the  interval 
between  the  vacancy  of  the  bishoprick  in  April,  and 
the  date  of  the  letters-patent  for  the  consecration  of  I 
the  bishop-elect,  who  was  consecrated  on  the  3rd  of  | 
August,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  assisted  by 
the  Bishops  of  Meath  and  Derry.     On  the  19  th  of  I 
March,  1743,  he  was  translated  to  the  bishoprick  of| 
Kildare,  and  installed  dean  of  Christ  Church  on  the 
15th  of  June.     Thence  another  translation  of  him 
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was  made  to  the  see  of  Deny,  in  April,  1 745 ;  and 
ultimately  he  became  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and 
primate  of  all  Ireland,  in  March,  1747. 

So  rapid  a  progress  throuQ-h  such  a  succession  of  unusuai  rapidity 

^  ^        (->  o  of  his  advance- 

dignities,  terminated   only  by  his   attainment  of  the  "^'^nt. 

highest,  whilst  he  was  still  in  the  flower  of  his  age? 
(for,  assuming  him  to  have  been  of  about  eighteen 
years  of  age  at  his  matriculation  in  1725,  we  find 
him  of  about  forty  on  his  elevation  to  the  primacy  in 
1747,)  was  of  very  unusual  occurrence.  His  eleva- 
tion to  the  episcopate,  which  took  place  two  years 
before  the  death  of  Primate  Boulter,  was,  however, 
later  than  the  date  of  the  last  of  his  published  letters: 
so  that  no  light  is  thrown,  as  might  have  been  other- 
wise expected,  from  that  source  on  Bishop  Stone's 
promotion.  The  fact,  however,  of  his  having  dis- 
tinguished himself,  in  the  early  stages  of  his  episcopal 
career,  by  his  maintenance  of  what  was  considered  a  maintainer of 

'       -^  tlie  English 

the  English,  in  opposition  to  the  Irish  interest,  i"t""est. 
affords  a  probable  clue  for  unravelling  the  course  of 
his  preferments ;  as  in  that,  to  which  he  eventually 
attained,  he  was  no  less  distinguished  for  following 
the  example  of  Primate  Boulter  in  maintaining  the 
same  interest.  Immediately  after  his  elevation  to 
the  primacy,  in  the  absence  of  the  Earl  of  tlarring- 
ton,  Archbishop  Stone  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
commission  for  the  lords  justices,  in  company  with 
the  lord  chancellor  and  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Boyle.  With  the  latter  he  was  soon 
involved    in    political    disputes.      Opposition   from  His  political 

T  .  1        .v>  1.       character, 

other  quarters,  and  contmual  eiiorts  to  secure  poli- 
tical supporters,  co-operated,  with  a  natural  ambition 
and  desire  of  power,  in  giving  a  secular  tendency  to 
his  mind  and  conduct,  so  that  he  is  known  more  as 
a  statesman  than  as  an  ecclesiastick ;  and  the  appella- 
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Andreisonai       tloii  of  "  tliG  beautv  of  lioliness,"  which  he  commonly 

beauty. 

bore  on  accomit  of  the  handsomeness  of  his  person, 
has  not  been  confirmed  by  any  singular  excellence 
of  his  official  bearing. 

The  propriety  of  this  appellation,  indeed,  as 
applied  to  any  person,  it  is  neither  my  business  nor 
my  wish  to  defend.  But  it  may  be  here  noticed  as 
rather  a  curious  incident,  that  whilst  tlie  portrait  of 
Primate  Stone  is  preserved  in  the  valuable  collection 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  amongst  the  students  of 
that  society,  the  appellation  to  which  I  have  alluded 
has  been  given,  not  to  the  picture  of  the  archbishop, 
but  to  that  of  Trevor,  bishop  of  Durham.  In  the 
place  of  his  residence,  the  elegance  of  his  form  and 
the  beauty  of  his  countenance  were  long  traditionally 
commemorated  as  unrivalled ;  so  that  the  historian  of 
the  city  of  Armagh  has  stated  his  recollection,  that ''  at 
an  early  period  of  his  life,  when  the  old  inhabitants  of 
Armagh  were  speaking  of  any  person  remarkable  for 
comeliness,  they  would  say,  '  he  was  almost  as  hand- 
some as  Primate  Stone.' "  It  is  more  to  his  honour, 
that,  by  his  attention  and  kindness  as  a  landlord,  he 
is  represented  by  tlie  same  traditional  authority  as 
having  secured  the  affectionate  gratitude  of  his 
tenantry,  and  withal  an  honourable  compensation 
for  the  open  libels  and  secret  calumnies,  whereby 
slander  magnified  his  failings  into  vices. 
Not  distinguished         ^0  mcmorial  of  his  episcopal  vifyjlance  or  his 

professionally.  i  i  o 

literary  talents  is  said  to  exist,  unless  it  be  one  of 
his  visitation  sermons,  which  he  is  related  to  haA^e 
published,  but  wdiich  the  relator  had  heard  of,  but 
had  never  seen^  Meanwhile,  of  all  the  political 
controversies,  which  agitated  Ireland  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Second, 

^  Stuart's  Armagh,  p.  442. 
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the  primate  was  a  zealous  and  indefatigable  partaker, 
not  to  say  the  prime  and  most  material  mover.  And, 
as  represented  in  a  memorial  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Leinster,  to  the  king,  "  he  made 
use  of  his  influence  to  invest  himself  with  temporal 
power,  and  aifected  to  be  a  second  Wolsey  in  the 
state'." 

Speaking  of  the  session  of  1753,  as  remarkable  ^^.^.^tccotntof 
for  the  first  great  parliamentary  contest  in  Ireland,  ^""^• 
Mr.  Hardy,  in  his  Memoirs  of  James,  Earl  of  Chaiie- 
monU  p.  80,  says,  "  The  Duke  of  Dorset,  son  of 
the  celebrated  and  amiable  Lord  Dorset,  was  then 
lord  lieutenant :  government  was  led  on  by  Primate 
Stone,  a  man  of  unbounded  ambition.  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  who  knew  him  perfectly,  often  assured  me, 
that  the  temper  and  genius  of  the  English  people, 
and  English  constitution,  averse  to  all  ecclesiastical 
interference  or  domination,  which  the  primate  was 
well  aware  of,  alone  prevented  him  from  aspiring  to 
a  distinguished  place  in  the  councils  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. He  was  brother  to  Andrew  Stone,  who  pos- 
sessed considerable  knowledge  and  ability,  a  principal 
figure  in  the  court  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales." 

Of  Andrew  Stone,  the  primate's  brother.  Bishop  ReroarkonHm 
Newton,  in  his  Autobiography,  has  remarked,  that  Newton. 
"  he  was  a  most  excellent  scholar,  and  at  school  and 
at  college  distinguished  himself  by  his  compositions; 
and  the  knowledge,  not  only  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
but  even  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  he  at  first 
learned  at  school,  he  retained  and  improved  to  the 
last ;  and  was,  withal,  a  man  of  grave  deportment,  of 
good  temper,  and  of  the  most  consummate  prudence 
and  discretion.  If,"  adds  the  right  reverend  writer, 
.  "  he  had  been  made  primate  of  Ireland  instead  of 

*  Hardy's  Life  of  Earl  of  Charlemont,  p.  85. 
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his  brother,  and  his  brother  had  been  secretary  of 
state  in  his  place,  the  change,  perhaps,  might  have 
been  more  suitable  to  their  respective  characters." 
—(p.  182.) 

The  hypothesis,  in  its  application  to  the  primate, 
can  hardly  be  questioned :  his  occupations,  at  least, 
were  by  no  means  of  a  professional  kind ;  and  as 
these  occupations  in  a  great  degree  monopolised  his 
mind  and  pursuits,  so  they  appear  to  have  worn  out 
his  constitution ;  "  and  it  is  said,  that  when  he  went 
over  to  London,  to  consult  the  gentlemen  of  the 
faculty  on  his  state  of  health,  he  very  candidly  said 
tioronifnS"  ^^  them,  '  Look  not  upon  me  as  an  ordinary  church- 
man, or  incident  to  their  diseases;  but  as  a  man 
who  has  injured  his  constitution  by  sitting  up  late, 
and  rising  early,  to  do  the  business  of  government 
in  Ireland'.' " 

Towards  the  close  of  life,  it  has  been  stated  of 
him  by  Mr.  Hardy,  that,  "  satiated  with  the  bustle 
and  splendour  of  the  world,  he  thought  proper  occa- 
sionally to  assume  the  lowliness  of  an  ecclesiastick ; 
when  the  artful  statesman  still  glared  so  over  every 
part  of  his  behaviour,  as  to  render  it  in  some  measure 
revolting.  He  quickly  perceived  this  effect  of  his 
newly-adopted  manner,  and  re-assumed  his  old  one, 
in  which  not  the  least  trace  of  a  churchman  was 
visible^" 


Chaplaincy  of  I  havo   iutlmatod   above,  my  ignorance  of  the 

lord  lieutenant  ,  i   •  i  at  o 

ordinary  channel  occaslou  whlcli  brouglit  Arcliblshop  Stone  to  Ire- 
land :  probably,  however,  he  came  as  chaplain  to  a 
lord  lieutenant ;  and,  if  so,  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset, 
who  held  the  viceregal  dignity  before,  and  at  the 


^  Campbell's  Purvey  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  p.  55. 
^  Life  of  Earl  GUarlemont,  p.  105. 
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dates  of,  his  first  preferments.  This,  indeed,  was  at 
all  times  an  ordinary  channel  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
motion for  Englishmen :  but  subsequently  it  was 
peculiarly  such.  And  whatever  courses  may  have 
been  pursued  for  maintaining  the  English  interest, 
it  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  remarkable,  that,  after  the 
death  of  Primate  Boulter,  during  the  primacy,  first 
of  Archbishop  Hoadly,  and  then  of  Archbishop 
Stone,  which  last  was  extended  beyond  the  reign  of 
King  George  II.,  few  appointments  of  Englishmen 
to  Irish  bishopricks  occurred,  except  of  the  chaplains 
of  lord  lieutenants. 

Durino'  the  four  years  of  Archbishop  Hoadly's  Episcopal 

o  »>  X  ^  appointmentg 

primacy,  three  natives  of  England,  namely,  in  Jjl^Jj"^  ^oadi  s 
1743,  Cox,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  primacy. 
Ormonde ;  Fletcher,  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, in  1744;  and  Chenevix,  chaplain  to  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  in  1745;  were  promoted  respectively 
to  the  bishopricks  of  Ossory,  Dromore,  and  Killaloe. 
During  the  same  period  two  natives  of  Ireland  were 
raised  to  the  Irish  episcopate;  namely,  Jemmet 
Brown,  in  1743,  to  the  see  of  Killaloe  ;  and  Nicholas 
Synge,  in  1746,  to  that  of  Killaloe,  from  which 
Bisliop  Chenevix  was  translated  to  Waterford.  The 
only  persons  besides  these,  who  in  these  four  years 
were  consecrated  bishops  in  Ireland,  were  William 
Barnard,  George  Marlay,  and  Robert  Downes:  the 
last  a  native  of  England,  but  wliose  father  had 
become  bishop  of  Killala  in  1717,  and  had  succes- 
sively filled  the  sees  of  Elphin,  Meath,  and  Derry. 
The  son  was  promoted  from  the  deanery  of  Derry 
to  the  bishoprick  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin  in  1744. 
William  Barnard  was  dean  of  Rochester,  and  proba- 
l)ly  an  Englishman.  In  the  same  year,  1744,  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Raphoe.     George  Marlay,  who  was 
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And  in  the 

succeeding  years 


Metropolitan 
changes  in  the 
same  period. 


consecrated  to  Dromore  in  1745,  was  of  an  English 
family,  and,  I  believe,  of  English  birth;  as  was  his 
elder  brother,  at  this  time  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
Ireland. 

In  1746,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Hoadly, 
the  see  of  Derry,  being  vacated  by  the  translation 
of  Bishop  Stone  to  the  primacy,  was  filled  by  Bishop 
Barnard  from  Raphoe,  which  was  conferred  on  Philip 
Twisden,  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

In  the  succeeding  years,  Richard  Robinson  and 
John  Garnet,  both  of  them  chaplains  to  the  Duke 
of  Dorset,  were  consecrated  respectively  in  1751 
and  1752  to  the  bishopricks  of  Killala  and  of  Ferns 
and  Leighlin:  in  1753,  William  Carmichael,  a 
Scotchman,  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  to 
that  of  Clonfert:  in  1756,  Richard  Pococke,  chap- 
lain first  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  and  then  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  to  that  of  Ossory :  in  1757, 
John  Cradock,  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to 
that  of  Kilmore:  and  in  1758,  Thomas  Salmon, 
also  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  the 
bishoprick  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin.  Intermixed  with 
W'hich  six  appointments,  w^ere  those  of  seven  men 
of  Irish  birth,  namely,  Arthur  Smyth,  in  1752, 
James  Stopford,  in  1753,  Edward  Maurice,  in  1754, 
James  Leslie,  in  1755,  William  Gore,  in  .1758, 
and  of  Robert  Johnson  and  Samuel  Hutchinson,  in 
1759,  to  the  bishopricks  of  Clonfert,  Cloyne,  Ossory, 
Limerick,  Clonfert  again,  Cloyne  again,  and  Killala. 

Meanwhile  certain  changes  took  place  in  the 
metropolitan  appointments.  On  the  death  of  Arch- 
bishop Ilort,  in  1751,  Bishop  Ryder  was  translated 
from  Down  and  Connor  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Tuam :  and  his  successor  in  the  former  see.  Bishop 
Whitcombe,  was  in   1753,   on  the  death  of  Arch- 
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bishop  Price,  translated  to  the  archbishoprick  of 
Cashel,  from  which,  however,  he  was  removed  by 
death  the  following  year,  1754,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Bishop  Cox  of  Ossory. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  series  of  years,  the 
following  changes  took  place  among  the  Irish 
bishops,  partly  by  deaths,  and  partly  by  translations. 

In  1743  died  Anthony  Dopping,  bishop  of 
Ossory,  to  which  see  he  had  been  consecrated  in 
1741.  He  was  son  of  the  prelate,  both  of  whose 
names  he  bore,  wdio  had  distinguished  himself  by 
his  faithful  attachment  to  the  Church  in  the  season 
of  King  James's  persecution.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  episcopate  from  the  deanery  of  Clonmacnois, 
having  been  educated  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
His  vacancy  at  Ossory  was  supplied  by  Michael 
Cox,  whose  translation  to  the  archbishoprick  of 
Cashel  in  1754  has  been  recently  mentioned.  He 
repaired  the  episcopal  residence  of  Ossory,  and  added 
to  it  some  land  for  a  demesne,  at  a  considerable 
])ecuniary  sacrifice. 

In  1744  Bishop  Cotterell  vacated  by  his  death 
the  see  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  which  he  had  occu- 
pied little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  from  his  con- 
secration, on  the  19th  of  June,  1743.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Robert  Downes,  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  who  had  held  the  deanery  of  Derry  since 
1740;  and  was  subsequently  translated  to  the 
bishoprick  of  Down  and  Connor  in  1752,  and  to 
that  of  Raphoe  in  1753.  He  published  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  Irish  Protestant  schools  in  1 750. 
His  father  was  the  first  of  the  family  who  settled 
in  Ireland :  his  sons  returned  to  England,  and 
became  respectable  beneficed  clergymen  in  Essex 
and  Oxfordshire,  in  the  country  of  their  extraction. 


Otjier  changes 
by  death  or 
translation. 
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In  1744,  Bishop  ISIaiile,  who  had  been  originally 
consecrated  to  the  see  of  Cloyne  in  1726,  and  in 
1731  had  been  translated  to  that  of  Dromore,  was 
thence  again  promoted  to  Meath,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death  in  1758.  The  see,  vacated  by 
him  at  Dromore,  was  filled  by  the  consecration  of 
'  Thomas  Fletcher,  promoted  from  the  deanery  of 
Down.  He  had  been  vicar  of  Chatsworth  in  Der- 
byshire, the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
to  whom  in  his  viceregal  capacity  Dr.  Fletcher  was 
chaplain. 

In  the  following  year,   1745,  on  the  translation 
of   Bishop  Stone   to  Derry,    Bishop    Fletcher  was 
promoted   to    Kildare.      Dromore    was    thereupon 
occupied  by  Bishop  Jemmet  Brown,  who  had  been 
consecrated  to  Killaloe  in  1741,   and   who,  in  the 
same  year  in  which  he  was  translated  to  Dromore, 
was  further  translated  to  Cork  and  Ross.     Chenevix 
Avho   succeeded  him  at  Killaloe,   to  which  he  Avas 
consecrated,  being  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Chester- 
field,  lord-lieutenant,  w^as  also  translated  within  a 
few  months  to  the  see  of  Waterford   and  Lismore, 
on  the   death   of  Bishop   Este,   which    occurred  in 
November  of  this  year.    Accordingly  another  bishop 
was  appointed  for  Killaloe  in  the  person  of  Nicholas 
Synge,  who  was  consecrated  in  the  ensuing  January. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Tuam,   and  younger  brother  of  the   then  Bishop  of 
Elphin.     He  had  previously  held  the   archdeaconry 
of    Dublin.      The    bishoprick  of   Kilfenora,  Avhicli" 
had  been  annexed  to  tlie  archbishoprick  of  Tuam 
since  the   Restoration  in  1660,  until  1741,  when  it 
was  given  in  commendam  to  John  Whitcomb,  bishop 
of  Clonfert,  was  upon  his  translation  in  1753  given 
m  commendam  to  Bishop  Nicholas  Synge,  and  has 
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continued  since  that  period  to  be  united  to  the 
jishoprick  of  Killaioe. 

In  1747,  William  Barnard,  who  from  the  deanery 
Df  Rochester  had  been  promoted  in  1744  to  the 
bishoprick  of  Raphoe,  succeeded  to  Derry  on  the 
idvancement  of  Bishop  Stone  to  the  primacy.  His 
acancy  at  Raphoe  was  filled  by  Philip  Twisden, 
ounger  son  of  a  baronet  of  Kent,  and  chaplain  to 
he  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  His  death  in  1753  gave 
)ccasion  for  the  translation  of  Bisliop  Downes  from 
)own  and  Connor,  which  see,  on  the  translation  of 
3ishop  Ryder  to  the  archbishoprick  of  Tuam,  had 
)een  previously  filled  by  the  translation  of  Bishop 
fVhitcomb  from  Clonfert;  and,,  on  his  promotion 
he  same  year  to  the  archbislioprick  of  Cashel,  was 
hen  filled  by  Bishop  Downes,  and  then  again  by  a 
econd  translation  from  Clonfert,  namely,  that  of 
bisliop  Arthur  Smyth,  who  continued  there  till  his 
ranslation  to  JMeath  in  the  folio wino;  reioii.  JMean- 
diile  the  vacancy  made  in  Clonfert  by  Bishop 
miyth,  in  1753,  was  supplied  by  the  consecration  of 
he  Honourable  William  Carmichael,  son  of  the 
•".arl  of  Hyndeford  in  Scotland,  and  chaplain  to  the 
•^arl  of  Harrington,  and  archdeacon  of  Bucks  in 
he  cathedral  of  Lincoln, 

In  1753,  also,  the  death  of  Berkeley,  bishop  of 
/loyne,  gave  occasion  for  the  promotion  of  James 
topford,  formerly  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
)ublin,  and  at  the  time  provost  of  St.  JMary's  Church, 
t  Tuam,  and  dean  of  Kilmacduagh. 

In  1755  died  Burscough,  bishop  of  Limerick,  a 
lan  commemorated  for  his  piety,  learning,  and 
loquence,  and  as  one  who  had,  by  his  residence  in 
is  see,  so  attached  to  him  the  citizens'  aifections^ 
lat  their  jealousy  was  aroused  by^his  being  buried 
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at  New  Ross,  liis  seat  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 
He  was  succeeded  by  James  Leslie,  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, a  member  of  Trinity  College,  and  possessed  of 
patrimonial  pro])erty  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  but 
connected  by  marriage  with  Dr.  Edward  Chandler, 
bishop  of  Durham,  from  whom  he  had  received  pre-| 
ferment  in  that  diocese. 

In  1754,  on  the  promotion  of  Bishop  Cox  to  the] 
archbishoprick  of  Cashel,  Edward  Maurice  was  con- 
secrated to  the  bishoprick  of  Ossory ;  and  in  17561 
he  vacated  it  by  death,  having  presided  over  it  aboutj 
two  years.  His  successor  was  the  celebrated  Oriental 
traveller,  Richard  Pococke,  archdeacon  of  Dublin, 
and  chaplain,  first  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  an< 
then  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  by  whose  recom^ 
mendation  he  was  promoted  to  the  episcopate. 

In  1757  died  Josej^h  Story,  bishop  of  Kilmor( 
being  upwards  of  seventy-eight  years  of  age.  H< 
had  been  educated  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh 
which  he  left  in  1702,  the  year  of  King  William'| 
death.  He  was  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Commom 
and  possessed  the  deanery  of  Ferns,  before  his  coi 
secration  to  the  bishoprick  of  Killaloe,  in  174( 
whence,  in  1742,  he  Avas  translated  to  Kilmoi 
By  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  PhilosopJiical  Survey 
the  South  of  Ireland^  it  is  stated  "  that  Bishop  Stoi 
published  only  some  occasional  sermons ;  but,  i| 
his  Treatise  on  the  Priesthood,  deep  erudition  ai 
Christian  moderation  are  equally  conspicuous."  Hi 
successor  in  Killaloe  was  John  Ryder,  afterwarc 
bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  archbishop 
Tuam;  and,  in  Kilmore,  John  Cradock,  rector 
St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  and  chaplain  to  tl 
Duke  of  Bedford. 
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The  death  of  Bishop  Clayton,  who  had  been 
translated  from  the  see  of  Cork  and  Ross  in  1745, 
)ii  the  death  of  Bishop  Stearne,  caused,  in  1758, 
mother  vacancy  in  the  bishoprick  of  Clogher,  which 
was  filled  by  the  translation  of  Bishop  Garnet  from 
Perns  and  Leighlin,  a  member  of  the  University  of 

ambridge,  where,  by  royal  mandate,  he  had  been 
created  doctor  of  divinity  in  1751,  and  a  chaplain  of 
:he  Duke  of  Dorset,  during  whose  viceroyalty  he  had 
jeen  raised  to  the  episcopate  in  1752.  His  promo- 
tion to  Clogher  now,  in  1758,  made  way  for  the 
;ranslation  of  Bishop  Carmichael  from  Clonfert  to 
^erns  and  Leighlin;  whence  he  was  further  advanced 
to  Meath,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Maule,  the  same 
rear. 

In  1759,  Bishop  Stopford,  whose  elevation  to 
he  episcopate  in  1753  was  lately  noticed,  vacated 
)y  death  the  bishoprick  of  Cloyne,  which  was  con- 
erred  on  Robert  Johnson,  a  native  of  Ireland,  dean 
)f  Tuam,  and  domestiek  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
shannon,  one  of  the  lords  justices.  And  in  the  same 
^ear.  Bishop  Robinson,  who  had  succeeded  Bishop 

ary  at  Killala  on  his  death  in  1751,  was,  on  the 
leath  of  Bishop  Salmon,  translated  to  Ferns  and 

eighlin.  A  native  of  Tavistock,  and  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  the  deceased  prelate  had 
ittended  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  Ireland,  as  his 
chaplain,  and  retired  to  his  native  place  to  die, 
vithin  a  year  of  his  consecration. 
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Section  IX. 

Recent  Episcopal  Appointments^  ichy  particularly  noticed. 
Se'ceral  Bishops  not  specially  distinguished.  Account 
of  three  in  particular.  Clayton^  Bishop  of  Clogher. 
His  Elevation  to  the  Episcopate.  His  early  Puhlica- 
tions,  and  Essay  on  Spirit.  Its  Object.  His  higher 
preferment  negatived.  His  Theological  Speech  in  Par- 
liament. Offence  given  by  it.  Determination  to  proceed 
against  him.  Forewarned  of  the  residt.  His  Death, 
Maurice^  Bishop  of  Ossory.  His  place  of  Education, 
His  Translation  of  Homer.  Description  of  the  MS.^  and 
Specimens.  His  Literary  Character.  Pococke^  Bishop  of 
Ossory.  His  Education  and  Travels.  His  Ecclesiastical 
Pursuits.  His  Preferment.  Feio  Theological  Worlds, 
Attention  to  Irish  Monastick  Antiquities.  Translation  to 
Meathy  and  sudden  Death.     Affinity  to  Joseph  Bingham, 

Recent  episcopal    jj^  ^\^q  earlier  periods  of  this  history,  whilst  the  mostl 

appointments  ■»■  •'  '  I 

noticed' "^"^'''^^   distinguished  members  of  the  Irish  episcopate  have 
been  brought  under  the  reader's  notice,  I  have  not| 
been  studious  of  particularising  all  who  have  borne 
the  episcopal  dignity ;  knowing,  that  to  those  per- 
sons who  might  be  desirous  of  tracing  the  successioi 
in   the  several   dioceses,   a   ready   opportunity    was 
afforded  by  Sir  James  AVare's  History  of  the  IrisJ\ 
Bishops,  continued  by  his  relative  Mr.  Harris.     But 
since  the  date,  at  which  the  labours   of  the  lattei 
terminated,  attention  has  been  given  to  the  episcopal 
appointments,   which  have  been  specified,  whatevei 
may  have  been  the  personal  distinction  of  the  indl] 
viduals.     And  thus  the  last  few  pages  have  beeil 
occupied  with  little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  names 
requisite,  perhaps,   to    be  introduced    as   matter  o| 
historical  record,  but  little  calculated  to  interest  th^ 
general  reader. 
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Whether  there  was  little  belono'ino:  to  each  indi-  scv.nai  wshops 

"       •-'  not  specially  tlia- 

vidual  for  commemoration,  or  that  there  were  want-  tins'^shcd. 
ing  persons  to  commemorate  what  there  was;  whether 
from  the  consequent  non-existence  of  memorials,  or 
from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  such  as  may  exist,  of 
the  bishops  who  have  now  been  enumerated,  as  hav- 
ing at  this  period  been  consecrated  to  the  episcopal 
office,  or  as  having  been  translated  to  other  bishop- 
ricks,  or  as  having  been  called  thence  to  their  great 
account,  there  are  several  of  whom  I  find  few  parti- 
culars, such  as  to  require  introduction  into  this  nar- 
rative. Of  some  there  has  been  already  occasion  to 
speak  more  particularly;  as,  for  example.  Bishop 
Maule  and  Bishop  Berkeley.  A  more  convenient 
opportunity  may  occur  for  speaking  of  others,  as  in 
particular  of  Bishop  Robinson,  who  will  be  presented, 
in  the  next  reign,  to  notice  in  a  consjDicuous  and 
important  character.     But  there   are  three,  two  of  Notice  of  three  in 

^  particular. 

whom  we  have  just  seen  go  off  the  stage,  and  one 
who  has  been  lately  introduced,  and  continued  some- 
what longer  upon  it,  to  whom  our  attention  may  be 
now  most  appropriately  given,  namely,  Clayton, 
bishop  of  Clogher,  and  Maurice  and  Pococke,  suc- 
cessively bishops  of  Ossory. 

It  has  been  related  in  a  preceding'  pao'e,  that  in  ciayton,  wshop 

^  O   1     O    '       ^  of  Clogher. 

1758  died  Dr.  Clayton,  bishop  of  Clogher.  Son  of 
a  Dean  of  Kildare,  he  had  been  nevertheless  edu- 
cated at  Westminster,  under  the  private  tuition  of 
Zachary  Pearce,  afterwards  successively  Bishop  of 
Bangor  and  Rochester:  but  being  removed  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  for  the  completion  of  his  education, 
he  became  in  due  time  a  fellow  of  that  society.  A 
considerable  patrimonial  property  enabled  him  at  an 
early  period  to  resign  his  fellowship  on  marriage; 
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And  his  Essay 
on  Spirit. 


and,  having  previously  past  some  time  in  foreign 
travel,  he  shortly  afterwards  visited  London,  where 
he  formed  an  acquaintance  v/itli  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke, 
the  result  of  which  was  his  adoption  of  those  reli- 
gious principles  to  which  he  adhered  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

Notwithstanding  his  condemnation  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  he  was  hovvever  not  unwilling 
to  partake  of  her  temporal  dignities.  And  having 
been  strongly  brought  under  the  favourable  notice 
of  Queen  Caroline  by  his  relation,  Mrs.  Clayton, 
the  favourite  of  the  queen,  and  afterwards  Lady 
Sundon,  he  was  recommended  to  Lord  Carteret  for 
the  first  vacant  Irish  bishoprick.  With  the  concur- 
rence of  Primate  Boulter,  who,  we  must  charitably 
presume,  was  not  acquainted  with  Dr.  Clayton's 
theological  sentiments,  he  was  in  January,  1730, 
raised  to  the  episcopate,  as  Bishop  of  Killala,  and 
in  November,  1735,  translated  to  the  see  of  Cork 
and  Ross,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Brown.  In  1745 
he  succeeded  Bishop  Stearne  in  the  bishoprick  of| 
Clogher. 

It  appears  to  have   been  somewhat  later  than  I 
this  period  that  he  first  became  known  to  thepublick 
as  a  biblical  scholar,  by  means  of  a  History  of  ihe\ 
Jews,  the  Chronology  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  vindicated,\ 
and  a  Dissertation  on  Prophecy:  by  these  publica- 
tions,  however,   his  peculiar   theological    principles  I 
were  not  notified,  as  they  were  in  a  succeeding  work 
of   the   year    1751,  intituled  An  Essay   on  Spirit, 
which  professed  to  consider  "  The  doctrine  of  the  I 
Trinity,  in  the  light  of  reason  and  nature,  as  well  as 
in  the   light  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  compared   also   with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament;  with  an  iuquiiy  into  the 


S  lid  nut  tu  be  \r. 
own. 
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sentiments  of  the  primitive  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
md  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  maintained  by 
:he  Egyptians,  Pythagoreans,  and  Platonists,  together 
vith  some  remarks  on  the  Athanasian  and  Nicene 
■reeds." 

Of  this  performance,  which  excited  very  general 

ittention,  and  was  productive  of  a  large  and  fruitful 

controversy,  it  is,  however,   a  remarkable  fact,  as 

illeged  by  Bishop  Clayton's   biographer,  with  what 

:ruth  I  know  not,  that  the  authorship  was  not  his 

)wn.     A    young  clergyman   in  his  diocese  having 

ho  wed   the   manuscript   to  his    spiritual    overseer, 

xpressing  withal  a  fear  of  printing  it  in  his  own 

lame,  the  bishop,  according  to  the  above  authority, 

conveyed  it  to  the  press,  placed  it  under  the  cover 

df  a  dedication  of  his  own  writing,  and,  although  he 

lid  not  absolutely  avow  the  work,  contrived  that  he 

should  be  universally  considered  as  the  author.     The 

)rincipal  object  of  the  work  was  to  controvert  the 

doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  maintained  by  the  Church:  object  of  the 

work. 

and  the  natural  consequence,  that  he,  who  had  placed 
limself  in  the  responsible  situation  of  the  author, 
was  precluded  from  the  future  patronage  of  those 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  disposal  of  her  prefer- 
ments. On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Hort  in  1 752, 
le  was  recommended  indeed  by  the  Duke  of  Dorset, 
then  viceroy  of  Ireland,  for  the  vacant  archiepiscopal  ms  higher  pre- 

/.    m  r>  1  -r^        1  p  ferment  nega- 

see  of  Tuam.     But  the  English  government  formed  tived. 
a  better  estimate  of  the  qualifications  of  a  candidate 
for  such  an  appointment;  and  a  negative  was  put  on 
the  higher  elevation  of  the  publisher,  and  universally 
received  author,  of  the  Essm/  on  Spirit. 

Of  this  prelate's  intermediate  works  or  publica-  nis  t'-ooiogicai 

'■  ■*■  spoccli  in  parlia- 

tions,   it  is   not  necessary  to  speak;  but  an  event^  ^^«"*- 
which  occurred  soon   after   his  rejection  from  the 
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archiepiscopal  dignity,  must  be  related;  and  for  that 
purpose  the  language  of  his  biographer  shall  bo 
adopted: 

"  He  had  long  been  dissatisfied  with  the  Athanasian 
creed,  nor  did  he  approve  of  the  Nicene  creed  in  every  par- 
ticular: on  which  accounts  he  was  not  a  little  disturbed, 
that  they  continued  to  be  a  part  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Church. 
These  sentiments  he  had  declared  in  his  writings:  but  this, 
upon  mature  deliberation,  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  a 
sufficient  discharge  of  his  Christian  duty.  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  avow  the  same  sentiments  in  his  legislative 
capacity;  and  accordingly  on  Monday,  the  2nd  of  February, 
1756,  he  proposed,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  that  the 
Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds  should  for  the  future  be  left 
out  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  The  speech, 
which  our  prelate  delivered  upon  this  interesting  occasion, 
being  taken  down  in  short  hand,  was  afterwards  published, 
and  hath  gone  through  several  editions.  Wben  tbe  bishop 
returned  from  the  House  of  Peers,  he  expressed  to  a  gentle- 
man, who  accompanied  him  in  his  coach,  his  entire  satisfac- 
tion with  what  he  had  done.  He  said,  that  his  mind  was  I 
eased  of  a  load  which  had  long  lain  upon  it:  and  that  he 
now  enjoyed  a  heartfelt  pleasure,  to  which  he  had  been  a| 
stranger  for  above  twenty  years  before." 

Upon  this  result  of  a  proceeding,  which  w  as  dic- 
tated no  doubt  by  a  condemning  conscience,  only  one  I 
observation  shall  be  offered,  namely,  that  the  heartfelt 
pleasure  wdiicli  he  enjoyed,  on  such  a  declaration  of  I 
his  sincere  sentiments  concerning  the  doctrines  and 
formularies  of  the  Church,  which  by  his  ordination  and 
consecration  vows  he  was  j)ledged  to  maintain,  would 
doubtless  have  been  greatly  enhanced,  if  he  had  at 
that  time  surrendered  the  dignity  and  emoluments 
possessed  by  him  in  virtue  of  that  pledge.  His 
perseverance  in  i-etaining  the  preferment,  of  which 
he  had  renounced  the  condition,  must  have  lain  still| 
a  heavy  load  upon  his  mind. 
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"  But  whatever  happiness,"  adds  the  biographer,  "the  oflfencc  given  by 
Bishop  of  Clogher  might  derive  from  thus  complying  with 
his  own  conscience,  he  had  not  the  additional  felicity  of 
obtaining  the  approbation  of  his  auditors.  His  speech  gave 
great  and  general  offence;  and  was  particularly  disgusting 
to  the  ecclesiastical  lords.  The  primate  said,  that  'it 
made  his  ears  tingle.'  But  though  so  declared  and  avowed 
an  attack  upon  the  establishment  was  regarded  in  a  very 
atrocious  light,  no  measures  were  taken  for  calling  the  bishop 
to  account  for  it." 

Ill  a  subsequent  publication,  however,  in  1757, 
he  renewed  his  attacks  on  the  same  and  similar 
subjects: 

"  In  short,  he  gave  up  so  many  doctrines  as  indefensible,  Determination  to 

,  ^  ,  , .  ,  riM  '  •  proceed  against 

and  avowed  others  so  contradictory  to  the  Ihirty-nme  lum. 
Articles,  that  the  governours  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
determined  to  proceed  against  him.  And  in  consequence 
of  this  determination,  the  king  was  advised  to  order  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  then  lord  lieutenant,  to  take  the  proper 
steps  towards  a  legal  prosecution  of  the  Bishop  of  Clogher. 
A  day  was  accordingly  fixed  for  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Irish  prelates  at  the  house  of  the  primate,  to  which  he  was 
summoned,  that  he  might  receive  from  them  the  notification 
of  their  intentions.  A  censure  was  certain:  a  deprivation 
was  apprehended.  But,  before  the  time  appointed  arrived, 
he  was  seized  with  a  nervous  fever,  which  brought  him  to 
his  dissolution  on  the  26th  of  February,  J  758." 

Mr.  Burdy,  in  his  Life  of  the  Rev,  Philip  Skelton, 
mentions  an  anecdote  that  Bishop  Clayton  consulted 
a  lawyer  of  eminence  on  the  subject,  and  asked 
if  he  thought  that  he  should  lose  his  bishoprick? 
"  My  Lord,"  he  answered,  "  I  believe  you  will." 
"  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  you  have  given  me  a  stroke 
which  I  shall  never  get  the  better  of."  Whereupon 
he  w^as  instantly  seized  with  a  disorder,  and  soon 
after  died.     From  the  same  authority,  however,  it  Forewarned  of 

•'  the  result. 

appears  that  lie  had  been  forewarned  of  this  result  of 
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he  answered,  "  and 
right."     However  these 


his  efforts  at  making  converts  to  his  opinions ;  for 
whilst  he  was  engaged  in   committing  to  paper  his 
l)eculiar  notions,  witii  a  view  to  their  publication,  his 
wife  was  used  to  visit  him  in  his  study,  and  admonish 
him,  "  My  Lord,  quit  writing,  or  you  will  lose  your 
bishoprick."     But  he   would  not  be  persuaded  by 
her ;  "  The  world  was  all  wj 
he  would   strive   to   set  it 
things  be,  the  ruin,  which  eventually  threatened  to 
overwhelm  him,  was  more  formidable  than  he  was 
able  to  sustain;  and  it  is  on  all  hands  agreed,  that 
the  agitation  of  mind,  into  which  the  bishop   was 
thrown  by  the  prosecution  commenced  against  him, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death.     "  We  have 
been  informed,"  adds  the  biographer,  "  that  nothing 
affected  him  so  much  as  the  consideration  that  he 
should    on  this  occasion  be  deserted  by  his  royal 
master."     And    this    is   extremely   probable.      But 
when  he  proceeds  to  observe,  that  "  it  does  indeed 
reflect  disgrace  on  the  memory  of  King  George  II., 
that  he  should  thus  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  give 
countenance   to   any   measures   of  persecution;  and 
that  had  Queen  Caroline  lived,  she  would  undoubt- 
edly have  protected  the  prelate  of  her  own  creation:" 
justice  towards  the  royal   ])ersonages,  who  are   re- 
spectively the  subjects  of  the  censure,  and  of  the 
implied  commendation,  demands  the  remark,  that  to 
call  a  publick  functionary  to  a  legal  account  for  con- 
duct, contrary  to  his   plighted  faith,  and  his  most 
solemn  obligations,  is  not  to  "persecute;"  and  that 
the  royal  patronage,  however  blamelessly  exercised  at 
first  in  promoting  to  the  episcopal  office  one  sup- 
posed to  be  qualified  for  its  duties,  could  not  without 
guilt  have  been  continued  to  be  exercised  for  his 
"protection,"  when  his  disqualification  was  avowed 
and  notorious. 
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Edward  Maurice,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  edu-  Mamicc,  biahop 
cated  in  Trinity  College,  of  which  he  became  a 
scholar  in  1709.  In  a  ^IS.  note  appended  to  iiis  place  of 
Harris's  edition  of  Ware's  Bishops,  and  marked 
wit] I  the  name  of  Archbishop  Newcome,  it  is  stated 
that  he  was  a  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford.  But  this  appears  to  have  arisen  from  some 
confusion  between  him  and  his  successor  in  the 
bishoprick  of  Ossory,  who  was  certainly  a  member  of 
that  society;  at  all  events,  I  find,  on  inquiry,  that 
the  name  of  Maurice  does  not  appear  among  either 
its  scholars  or  exhibitioners,  whereas  it  does  appear 
among  the  scholars  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in 
the  above  year,  though  without  the  Christian  name  to 
identify  it  with  the  subject  of  this  inquiry.  It 
appears  also  from  the  Dublin  Journal  of  January 
26-29,  1754,  that  on  the  preceding  Sunday  the 
Rev.  Edward  Maurice,  M.  A.,  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Ossory  at  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Patrick's,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  that  the 
consecration  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dawson,  an  error  probably  for  Dr.  Lawson,  a  senior 
fellow  of  the  college,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
new  bishop.     The  provost,  also,  and  senior  fellows  His  degree  in 

Trinity  College, 

of  the  college  are  stated  to  have  "  complimented  the  Dublin.^ 
bishop  wdth  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  as  a 
mark  of  their  esteem  and  honour  for  him,  and  the 
satisfaction  they  share  in  with  the  publick  at  the 
preferment  of  a  person  of  such  distinguished  learning 
and  abilities." 

Thus  the  Dublin  University  seems  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  reckoning  Bishop  Maurice  among  her 
sons. 

The  library  of  Trinity  Colleoe,  Dublin,   contains  iiis  translation  of 

''  J  n    ^  Homer  in  Trinity 

a  very  curious  s]}ecimen  of  the  literary  talents  and  couege  Library 
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pursuits  of  this  prelate  in  the  earlier  periods  of  his 
life,  before  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate.  It  is  a 
series  of  six  MS.  paper  books,  in  quarto,  com- 
prising an  entire  translation  of  the  whole  of 
Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey  into  English  blank 
verse ;  the  Iliad  extending  througli  the  two  first,  and 
fheMl."'"'"^  the  Odyssey  through  the  four  last  volumes.  The 
first  volume  is  intituled 

"  Homer's  Iliad, 
newly  translated  from  the  greek. 
"  Omnibus  eloquentiae  partibus  exemplum  et  ortum  tledit  (Homerus.) 
Hunc  nemo,  in  magnis  siiblimitate,  in  parvis  proprietate,  supera- 
verit." — QuiNTiLTAX,  lib.  x.,  c.  1. 

"  Carmen  sequor,  ut  sibi  qui  vis ' 
Speret  idem." — Hor. 

Mr.  Mason's  Catalogue,  in  the  possession  of  the 
library,  states: 

"  This  is  the  work  of  Maurice,  bishop  of  Ossory,  and 
was  presented  to  the  college  by  his  friend,  Dr.  Lawson,  who 
was  a  fellow  thereof.    It  is  the  original,  and  much  corrected 
throughout.     The  first  book  commences  thus : 
"  Sing  of  Achilles,  Muse  !  the  \vrath,  the  son 
Of  Peleus,  the  destructive  wrath  to  Greece  ; 
That  brought  unnumber'd  woes,  and  sped  to  hell 
Her  bravest  souls. 

"  At  the  end  are  two  pages,  containing  some  various 
readings,  in  which  the  first  lines  of  Book  I.  are  altered 
thus: 

"  Sing,  Muse !  the  wrath  of  Peleus'  son,  to  Greece 
Destiaictive  fountain  of  unnumber'd  woes, 
That  sent  to  Pluto  many  valiant  souls, 
Dismiss'd  untimely." 

The  third  volume  is  intituled 

"  Homer's  Odyssey, 
translated  from  the  greek." 

It  is  written  in  the  same  hand  with  the  Iliad,  and 
bears  on  the  title-page  the  date,  also  in  the  same 
hand,  March  14,  1744. 
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For  the  satisfaction  of  those  readers  who  may  be  Further  speci- 
men. 
desirous  of  seeing  a  longer  specimen  than  the  pre- 
ceding, which  is  too  limited  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  any  estimate  of  the  quality  of  the  work,  I 
have  transcribed  the  following  from  the  second  book 
of  the  Iliad: 

"  As  on  the  mountain  top,  devouring  flame 
Consumes  a  boundless  wood,  and  dreadful  shines 
Wide  o'er  the  vale  :  such  lustre,  as  they  march' d, 
Far  through  the  welkin  cast  their  brazen  arms, 
Divinely  wroiight,  and  heav'n  received  the  light. 

"  Or  as  of  birds  innumerable  flights. 
Geese,  cranes,  or  swans,  along  Cayster's  flood. 
Flowing  o'er  Asian  meads,  their  stately  necks 
Stretch  through  the  sky,  and,  with  exulting  wings. 
Rebuff^  the  troubled  air,  till  on  the  bank. 
With  noise  and  order  lit,  they  clap  their  wings, 
The  winding  shore  re-echoing  to  their  clang  : 
So,  on  Scamander's  plain,  from  ship  and  tent. 
The  nations  pour'd  ;  and  under  foot  and  hoofs 
Of  men  and  horses  groan'd  the  beaten  ground. 
By  hundreds,  and  by  thousands,  on  the  mead 
Scamandrian,  crowded  they,  as  thick  as  leaves. 
Or  bloom,  on  trees  in  seasonable  spring. 

"  As  when,  with  spring,  returns  the  milk  to  fill 
The  flowing  pail,  around  the  dairy  swarm 
The  flies  of  various  hue,  the  farmer's  plague  : 
So  squadrons  stood  of  Greeks,  of  flowing  hair. 
Embattled  against  Tro}'',  athirst  for  Ijlood. 

"  Nor  readier  do  the  shepherds  call  their  flocks, 
In  pasture  mix'd,  and  at  their  will  divide. 
Than  did  the  leaders  form  and  range  their  men. 
Though  here  and  there  wide  scattered,  for  the  fight ; 
Above  them  all  King  Agamemnon  shone. 
(Achilles  was  not  there.)     He  bore  his  arms 
Like  Mars  ;  like  Neptune  his  erected  breast ; 
Like  Jove  his  eyes  and  curl'd  ambrosial  head, 
AVhen  his  loud  thunder  rends  the  gather'd  clouds. 

"  Through  numerous  herds,  as  with  majestick  pace 
The  lordly  bull  bears  high  his  wide-horn'd  head  : 
Such  bright  distinction  to  the  King  of  men 
Gave  Jove  that  day,  and  more  than  human  form." 

B.  2.,  539—574,  p.  50—58.    MS.  K.,  4,  1. 
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Bishop  Maurice's         TliG  work,  of  wlilcli  tliG  foregoiiig  extract  is  a 

literary  cha-  1  j        11 

racter.  Sample,  taken  almost  at  random,  is,  1  apprehend,  all 

but  totally  unknown.  Myattention  has  been  drawn  to 
it  by  a  letter  in  the  Anthologia  Hibernica,  a  literary 
monthly  miscellany,  published  in  Dublin  in  the  years 
1793  and  1794,  wherein  a  brief  notice  is  taken  of 
Bishop  Maurice's  version  of  Homer ;  and  his  transla- 
tion of  a  particular  passage  in  the  eighth  book  of  tlie 
Iliad  is  cited  in  juxtaposition  with  Mr.  Cowper's 
translation  of  the  same,  tlie  letter-writer  professing 
himself  unable  to  determine  the  question  of  supe- 
riority between  them.  However  this  be,  a  critical 
examination  of  Bishop  Maurice's  version  would,  in 
all  likelihood,  lead  to  the  conviction,  that 

"  He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one." 

And  although  his  cliaracter,  as  an  ecclesiastick,  may 
be  not  illustrated  hereby,  except  so  far  as  there 
exists  a  natural  connection  between  "  sound  religion 
and  useful  learning,"  I  think  it  not  out  of  place  to 
bring  under  publick  notice  this  translation,  for  the 
purpose  of  commemorating  one,  who  is  less  known 
than  he  deserves  to  be,  with  due  honour,  which  is 
not  confined  to  the  individual,  but  reflected  from 
him  on  the  country  of  his  birth  and  the  place  of  his 
education. 
His  portrait.  It  may  bo  addcd  that  I  am  in  possession  of  an 

engraved  portrait  of  this  prelate,  subscribed  with  the 
following  lines  from  Virgil's  Second  Georgick: 

"  Rura  milii  et  rigui  placeant  in  vallihus  amnes, 
Fhimina  amem  silvasque  inglorius." 

The  quotation  seems  intended  to  indicate  his 
taste  for  natural  scenery,  the  fields,  the  valleys,  the 
rivers,  and  the  w^oodlands;  and  his  delight  in  the 
unambitious  and  retiring  enjoyments  of  rural  life. 
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On  his  cleatb,  in  175G,  Bishop  Maurice  was  Pocacke,  wshop 
succeeded  in  the  bishoprick  of  Ossory  by  Richard 
Pococke,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  whose  Christian  as 
well  as  surname  he  inherited,  rector  of  Colmer,  in 
Hampshire,  and  afterwards  sequestrator  of  the  parish 
of  All  Saints,  in  Southampton.  He  was  born  in 
1704,  in  that  town,  and  received  there  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  in  one  of  King  Edward  VI.'s 
free  grammar-schools,  of  wliich  his  father  was  the 
master ;  his  mother  being  the  only  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Milles,  rector  of  Highclear,  in  Hampshire, 
and  the  sister  of  Thomas  Milles,  Greek  professor  in 
Oxford,  and  afterwards,  in  1708,  Bishop  of  Water- 
ford  and  Lismore,  of  wliich  see  he  continued  in 
possession  till  his  death  in  1740. 

Having  been  trained  in  academical  learning  as  nis  education, 
an  exhibitioner  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  to 
which  he  was  admitted  on  the  Ord  of  February, 
1722,  Pococke  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
1781,  and  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1733,  together  with 
Seeker,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  having 
been  previously  promoted  to  the  precentorship  of 
Lismore  in  one  of  his  uncle's  cathedrals.  Not  long  And  travels. 
after  this  he  engaged  in  an  extensive  course  of 
travels  through  many  countries  of  the  East :  and  of 
the  observations,  made  during  a  careful  investigation 
of  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Cyprus,  and 
Candia,  he,  on  his  return,  published  a  narrative  in  two 
volumes,  which  were  among  the  foremost  of  modern 
European  descriptions  of  those  regions,  and  which, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  narratives  that  have 
since  been  published,  still  continue  to  rank  with  the 
most  valuable  standard  productions  of  their  class,  ms ecclesiastical 
Meanwhile,  as  opportunities  served,  he  appears  to 
have  directed  his  mind  to  a  study  of  the  ecclesiastical 
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His  preferment 
to  the  bishoprick 
of  Ossory. 


Excursion  ia 
Scotland. 


remains  in  his  own  country.  The  architecture  of 
our  venerable  cathedrals  and  parish  churches  had,  at 
that  period,  undergone  but  little  investigation :  and 
a  remark,  ^yhich  has  been  put  forward  by  antiquaries 
of  a  later  date,  and  which  is  now  very  generally 
admitted  among  those  who  are  partial  to  such  in- 
quiries, seems  to  have  originated  with  him ;  namely, 
that  the  orioinal  of  what  is  called  the  Gothick  arch 
was  two  Saxon  arches  intersecting.  This  observation 
he  offers  in  a  letter  to  Di*.  Ducarel,  from  Dublin, 
August  27,  1753,  which  is  preserved  in  Mr. 
Nichols's  Illustrations  of  Literature,  vol.  iii.,  p.  685, 
and  a  visible  exemplification  of  it  is  specified  by  him 
at  Christ  Church,  Hampsliire. 

In  the  year  which  intervened  between  the  dates 
of  the  two  volumes  of  his  travels,  namely,  1754,  he 
became  precentor  of  Waterford ;  and  soon  after 
attended  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  to  Ireland,  in  the 
quality  of  his  domestick  chaplain,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Dublin,  having,  in  the  mean- 
time dedicated  to  his  Lordship  the  second  volume 
of  his  Descrijjtion  of  the  East.  This  preferment  was 
followed  in  1756  by  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
who  had  succeeded  Lord  Chesterfield  in  the  lord 
lieutenancy,  and  upon  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Maurice,  bishop  of  Ossory,  to  which  see  he  was 
promoted. 

Of  his  mode  of  discharging  his  episcopal  functions 
within  his  charge  I  find  no  account.  But  it  is 
related  that  on  an  excursion,  Avhich  he  made  into 
Scotland,  he  visited  many  episcopal  congregations, 
and  preached  and  confirmed  in  them  all.  This  was 
at  a  time  when  there  existed  in  that  country  many 
such  congregations,  who  were  separated  from  the 
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urisdiction  of  their  national  episcopate,  and  main- 
tained an  anomalous  and  ill-defined  connection  with 
some  of  the  English  and  Irish  bishops.  On  the 
cause  and  the  circumstances  of  that  unhappy  condi- 
tion of  the  adherents  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  it 
Avere  beyond  our  scope  to  dwell.  It  is  mentioned 
lere  in  connection  with  Bishop  Pococke's  life  for 
the  sake  of  the  inference,  that  the  zeal,  which  ani- 
mated him  to  such  an  exercise  of  his  ministry  in 
Scotland,  could  have  hardly  failed  of  prompting  him 
:o  corresponding  exertions  in  the  sphere  of  his  pre- 
scribed duty  in  his  own  diocese. 

No  notice  has  occurred  to  me  of  any  theological  Few  theological 

^  works. 

works  by  Bishop  Pococke,  except  of  two  sermons, 
one  preached  in  1761,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mag- 
dalen Asylum  in  London,  and  the  other  in  1762, 
before  the  Incorporated  Society  in  Dublin  for  Pro- 
moting English  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland ;  both 
of  these  were  printed.  To  this  society  he  was  a 
zealous  friend,  and  left  the  chief  portion  of  his  pro- 
perty for  the  furtherance  of  its  excellent  objects. 

Meanwhile  his  mind  was  much  directed  to  the  Attention  to  the 

,  monastick  an- 

illustration  of  the  monastick  antiquities  of  Ireland,  tiquitiesof 

I'll  11'  li-  1  Ireland. 

\Tnich  he  prosecuted  himself,  and  gave  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  for  prosecuting  to  the  Rev. 
Mervyn  Archdall,  whose  meritorious  labours  he 
patronised  by  appointing  him  his  chaplain,  and  con- 
erring  on  him  preferment  in  his  diocese,  and  by 
equently  withdrawing  from  his  palace  at  Kilkenny 
0  the  retirement  of  his  chaplain's  rural  parsonage  at 
ttanagh,  where  he  also  framed  the  narratives  of  his 
ravels  through  Ireland  and  Scotland,  wiiich  are  said 
0  have  been  lost.  Of  the  encouragement  thus 
eceived  from  his  patron  and  diocesan,  Mr.  Archdall 

2  S 
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Mr.  Archdall's 
account  of  him 


Traits  in  his 
character  de- 
scribed by  jMr. 
Cumberland. 


makes  the  following'  grateful  acknowledgement  in 
the  introduction  to  his  Monasticon: 

"  The  late  learned  Dr.  Pococke,  bishop  of  Ossory  and 
of  Meath,  to  whom  the  anthor  had  the  hononr  of  being 
domestick  chaplain,  whilst  his  Lordship  presided  in  the  see 
of  Ossory,  fi-equentlj  noticed  the  defects  of  our  monastick 
history,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  its  improvement.  He 
pointed  out  the  method  here  adopted,  procured  many  neces- 
sary documents,  and  had  the  goodness  to  encourage  the 
anthor  with  solid  favours.  The  work  was  difficult,  and 
required  unremitted  perseverance.  Authentick  vouchers 
were  not  easily  had  ;  even  when  they  were,  it  was  no  small 
labour  to  decipher  musty  and  worm-eaten  manuscripts,  and 
ascertain  their  contents." 

Of  some  peculiar  traits  in  the  bishop's  character 
Mr.  Cumberland  has  left  the  following  sketch,  wdiich 
exhibits  a  likeness,  probably  in  the  main  traced  with 
correctness,  though  some  of  the  features  appear  to 
be  touched  for  the  sake  of  effect :  "  That  celebrated 
oriental  traveller  and  author,"  he  says,  "  was  a  man 
of  mild  manners  and  primitive  simplicity.  Having 
given  the  world  a  full  detail  of  his  researches  in 
Egypt,"  (why  not  in  Palestine  and  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  East  ?)  "  he  seemed  to  hold  himself 
excused  from  saying  any  more  about  them,  and 
observed,  in  general,  an  obdurate  taciturnity.  In 
his  carriage  and  deportment  he  seemed  to  have  con- 
tracted something  of  the  Arab  character ;  yet  there 
was  no  austerity  in  his  silence,  and,  though  his  air 
was  solemn,  his  temper  was  serene.  When  we  were 
on  our  road  to  Ireland,  I  saw^  from  the  windows  of 
the  inn  at  Daventry,  a  cavalcade  of  horsemen 
approaching  on  a  gentle  trot,  headed  by  an  elderly 
chief,  in  clerical  attire,  who  w^as  followed  by  five 
servants,  at  distances  geometrically  measured  and 
most  precisely  maintained,  and  who,  upon  entering 
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the  inn,  proved  to  be  this  distinguished  prelate,  con- 
ducting his  horde  with  the  phlegmatick  patience  of 
a  Schick." 

I  anticipate  an  event  of  the  ensuing  reign,  by 
in-oceedino'  to  remark,  that,  in  1765,  on  the  transla-  "'« translation  to 

-^  o  7  7  7  Meatli, 

tion  of  Bishop  Carniichael  from  the  see  of  Meath  to 
tlie  archbishoprick  of  Dublin,  Bishop  Gore,  of 
Elphin,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ossory  v^'as,  by  the  king's  letter,  trans- 
lated to  E]phin.  But  Bishop  Gore  declining  to 
take  out  his  patent,  Bishop  Pococke  was  in  con- 
sequence translated,  by  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, directly  to  the  see  of  Meath.  This  promotion 
occurred  in  July;  and  in  the  ensuing  September, 
whilst  engaged  in  the  visitation  of  his  new  diocese, 
ho  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  apoplectick  stroke, 
which  soon  terminated  fatally.  At  his  episcopal  tatir^eT 
residence  of  Ardbraccan  he  left  an  appropriate  me- 
morial: at  least  about  eighteen  years  ago  my  atten- 
tion was  there  directed  by  Bishop  O'Beirne  to  some 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  tradition  represented  as 
the  produce  of  seeds  brought  by  Bishop  Pococke 
from  Syria. 

Bishop  Pococke  never  formed  any  matrimonial  His  affinity  to 

*^  Joseph  Bingham. 

engagement ;  but  there  are  not  wanting  those  who 
feel  honoured  by  standing  to  him  in  the  relation  of 
an  hereditary  affinity.  A  sister  of  his  was  married 
to  the  reverend  and  very  learned  Joseph  Bingham, 
author  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church; 
and  to  the  present  writer  it  is  the  source  of  pleasing 
reflection,  which  he  trusts  he  may  express  here 
without  impropriety,  that,  by  the  union  of  a  daughter 
of  that  marriage  with  his  paternal  grandfather,  he  is 
entitled  to  claim  a  lineal  or  a  collateral  connection 
with  two  of  the  most  eminent  ecclesiasticks  of  their 
generation.  2  s  2 
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GEORGE  III.,  OCT.  25,  1760,  TO  THE  UNION  1801. 

GEORGE    STONE,     ARCHBISHOP   OF   ARMAGH 
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Section  I. 

Scantiness  of  contemporary  MSS.  Biography  micced  tcith 
History.  Accession  of  King  George  III,  His  reso- 
lution of  adhering  to  the  Constitution.  Act  for  confirming 
the  Titles  of  P7^otestants.  Bishop  Bohinson  advanced  to 
the  Primacy.  His  Character.  Other  Episcopal  Ap- 
pointments. Bishop  Cumheidand.  His  Estimable  Cha- 
racter. Death  of  Archbishop  Cohhe.  His  Disinterested- 
ness. Account  of  Dr.  Gast.  Elevation  and  Death  of 
Archbishop  Carmichael.  French  Refugees  in  Ireland. 
Their  Congregations.  Incorporated  tcith  the  general 
population  of  Protestants. 

^canEsof  In  entering  upon  the  last  portion  of  our  history, 
contemporary  ^^^  chapter  dovoted  to  the  reign  of  King  George 
III.,  I  cannot  but  lament  the  absence  of  such  docu- 
ments as  have  supplied  us  with  valuable  information 
during  the  portions  comprised  in  the  earlier  pages 
of  this  volume.  In  the  reigns  of  William  and 
Mary,  of  Anne,  of  George  I.,  and  the  first  moiety . 
of  that  of  George  II.,  our  researches  have  been 
aided  by  communications  from  contemporary  writers, 
not  eye-witnesses  only,  but  themselves  parts  and 
jmrcels  of  the  occurrences  which  they  relate,  and 
with  which  they  had  an  intimate  acquaintance :  by 
the  MS.  Diary  and  Letters  of  Primate  Marsh,  hitherto 
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unpublished ;  by  the  unpublished  MS.  Correspond- 
ence of  Archbishop  King ;  by  numerous  letters  of 
different  writers  contained  in  the  published  volumes  || 

of  Dean  Swift's  Works;  by  others,  principally  of 
Bishop  Downes,  in  Bishop  Nicholson's  Epistolary 
Correspondence ;  and  finally,  by  the  Letters  of 
Primate  Boulter.  Since  the  cessation  of  these 
channels  of  intelligence,  my  inquiries  have  not  con- 
ducted me  to  others  of  a  similar  kind  during  the 
latter  half  of  King  George  II.'s  reign :  nor  have  I 
been  successful  in  the  like  inquiries  with  respect  to 
the  reign  of  King  George  III.  Meanwhile  the 
value  of  Sir  James  Ware's  and  Mr.  Harris's  History 
of  the  Bishops  has  been  proved  by  the  want  of  it ; 
and  the  consequent  necessity  and  difficulty  of  col- 
lecting facts  from  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  the 
})assing  period,  or  from  indistinct  oral  tradition. 

But  I  proceed  to  invite  attention  to  the  result 
of  tliese  inquiries,  in  which  I  fear  that  the  scantiness 
of  the  documents  will  be  shown  by  the  imperfection 
of  the  narrative.     Interspersed,  however,  with  what  Biographical 

1       1   •  •       1  p  -n     1  memoirs 

IS  more  strictly  historical  information,  there  will  be  intermixed  with 
found,  perhaps,  a  larger  ])roportion  of  biographical 
memoirs  of  distinguished  members  of  the  episcopate, 
the  succession  in  which,  as  maintained  in  the  several 
dioceses,  it  has  been  one  of  my  objects  to  record. 
To  relieve  the  dryness  of  an  enumeration  of  names 
and  promotions,  I  have  availed  myself  of  such 
occasions  as  offered  for  enlarging  on  the  lives  and 
cliaracters  of  eminent  individuals,  whose  actions 
have  conspired  with  their  stations  in  recommending 
them  to  particular  notice.  Of  many,  indeed,  the 
particulars,  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  are 
few  and  scanty :  in  some  instances  I  have  been 
more  successful.      If  in  these  there  be  a  smaller 
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portion  than  might  be  desired  of  original  intelli- 
gence, yet  to  have  collected  from  different  sources 
such  scattered  materials  as  they  supply,  and  to  have 
combined  them  together  in  sketching  a  distinguished 
individual,  may  be  esteemed,  perhaps,  as  not  an  un- 
acceptable service. 


Accession  of 
George  III. 


October,  1760. 


The  death  of  King  George  II.,  and  the  accession 
of  King  George  III.  to  the  throne,  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1760,  produced  no  consequences,  of  imme- 
diate interest  to  the  Church  of  Ireland.  The 
administration  of  publick  affairs  continued  to  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  three  lords  justices,  of  whom 
the  primate  was  one,  until  the  appointment  of 
George,  earl  of  Halifax,  to  the  lord-lieutenancy. 
His  resolution  of  rpj^^  |^.j       j^^  |j-g  ^^.^^  s])eech  to  the   British   parlia- 

adheiing  to  the  o  1  1 

Constitution.  nieut,  had  announced  his  "  invariable  resolution  to 
adhere  to  and  strengthen  this  excellent  constitution 
in  church  and  state."  And,  on  opening  the  first 
■  session  of  the  Irish  parliament,  in  1761,  the  lord 
lieutenant  repeated  the  same  sentiment,  with  especial 
application  to  Ireland : 

"  You  can  be  no  strangers  to  his  Majesty's  most  gracious 
declaration,  that  the  preservation  of  the  constitution  in 
church  and  state,  and  the  enforcing  a  due  obedience  to  tha 
laws,  shall  be  the  first  and  constant  object  of  his  care:  and 
I  have  it  particularly  in  command  to  declare  to  you,  that 
his  subjects  of  this  kingdom  are  fully  and  in  every  respect 
comprehended  in  these  assurances."' 

The  session  passed  without  the  introduction  of 
any  enactments  on  ecclesiastical  subjects:  and  at 
the  close  of  it,  in  the  spring  of  ]  762,  the  govern- 
ment of  Lord  Halifax  terminated;  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  publick  affairs  was  consigned  to  the  hands 
of  the  primate,  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  and  Mr.  Pon* 
sonby,  the  same  which  had  conducted  it  before  Lord 
Halifax's  arrival. 


Speech  of  Earl 
of  Halifax,  1761. 
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The  ensuing  session  was  opened  by  the  Earl  of  ^''^^''''^^^ 
Northumberland  in  October,  1763 :  and  in  the 
course  of  it  an  Act  was  passed,  "  for  confirming  the 
titles,  and  for  quieting  the  possessions  of  Protestants, 
and  for  giving  time  to  converts  from  Popery,  to  per- 
form the  requisites  of  conformity  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  3  Geo. 
laws  against  Popery."  On  the  withdrawal  of  the 
lord  lieutenant,  after  the  session  was  closed  in  May 
1764,  the  government  was  committed  to  the  same 
lords  justices  as  before ;  but  the  deaths  of  the 
primate  and  the  Earl  of  Shannon  occurring  in  the 
following  December,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bowes 
was  appointed  in  their  stead. 

The  first  ej)iscopal  promotion,  which  took  place  J^.^^siatS'to^'^" 
in  the   new  reign,  was  the  translation  of   Bishop  Kj^idare,  Apn. 
Eobinson  from  Ferns  and   Leighlin,  to  supply  the 
vacancy  made   by  the  death  of  Bishop  Fletcher  in 
the  see  of  Kildare.     His  translation  was  effected  by 
letters-patent  of  the  13th  of  April,    1761  ;  and   on 
the  19th  of  January,   1765,   by  the   death  of  Arch- 
bishop Stone  on  the   19tli  of  the   December  pre-  Arawgh^jan. 
ceding,  an  opening  was  made  for  his  further  advance-  ^'^^^' 
ment  to  the  primacy  of  all  Ireland.      Descended  his  eariy  life 

i  *'  and  preferments. 

from  the  Robinsons  of  Rokeby,  in  the  north  riding 
of  the  county  of  York,  Westminster  School  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  partake  of  the  honour  of 
his  education :  and  the  merit  of  having  distinguished 
him,  first  by  a  domestick  chaplaincy,  and  then  by 
substantial  preferments  in  his  diocese,  belongs  to 
Blackburne,  archbishop  of  York.  His  first  pro- 
motion to  the  Irish  episcopate,  and  his  subsequent 
advancement,  as  bishop  successively  of  Killala,  and 
of  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  have  been  already  commemo- 
rated in  these  pages. 
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His  usefulness  to         jJad  tliG  lot  fallen  to  this  illustrious  prelate  only 

the  Church  of  ^  ^  '' 

Ireland.  jn  tliese  suffragau  bishopricks,  his  name,  perhaps, 

would  not  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity  with 
any  signal  distinction.  But  his  elevation  to  the 
primacy  afforded  scope  and  means  for  the  exercise 
of  a  munificent  spirit :  and  he  nobly  availed  himself 
of  the  ability  with  which  a  bountiful  Providence 
endowed  him.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  "  no 
primate  ever  sat  in  the  see  of  Armagh,  who  watched 
more  carefully  over  the  interest  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  as  the  statute  book  evinces'."  The  follow- 
ing portrait  of  him  is  drawn  by  the  contempora- 
neous pen  of  an  author,  who  wrote  from  his  own 
observations : 


Account  of  him 
by  Mr.  Cumber- 
land. 


His  publick 
works, 


"  The  Lord  Primate  Pobinson,"  says  the  late  Richard 
Cumberland,  in  his  3Iemolrs,  "  was  my  very  kind  and  par- 
tial friend  ;  but,  more  than  this,  he  was  the  friend  of  my 
father.     Splendid,  liberal,  lofty,  publickly  ambitious  of  great 
deeds,  and  privately  capable  of  good  ones,  there  was  an  exte- 
rior, that  to  the  stranger  did  not  always  hold  out  an  encou- , 
raging  aspect,  but  to  him  that  stept  within  that  barrier  all,, 
was  mildness,  suavity,  benevolence.     He  supported  the  first^j 
station  in  the  Irish  hierarchy,  with  all  the  magnificence  of^ 
a  prince  palatine.     He  made  no  court  to  popularity  by  his^^ 
manners,   but  he  benefited  a  whole  nation  by  his  publick,^ 
works.     He  gave  plenty  of  employment  to  the  industrious, 
and  of  food  to  the  hungry;  but  he  spread  no  table  for  the,, 
idle,  and  made  no  carousals  for  the  voluptuous.     He  built  a 
granite  palace  from  the  ground,  with  all  its  ofiices,  gardens, 
farm,  and  demesne.     He  repaired  and  beautified  his  cathe- 
drab  built  houses  for  his  vicars-choral,  erected  and  endowed ' 
a  very  noble  publick  school,  and  built  several  parish  churches 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Armagh.     He  lived  and  died  a 
bachelor,  and  administered  his  revenue  with  great  regularity, 
else  his  fortune  could  never  have  sufficed  for  the  accomplish: 
ment  of  such  expensive  projects ;  for  he  kept  an  establish-. 

'  AnthoL  Hihern.,  i.,  p.  1. 
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lent  of  servants,  equipage,  and  table,  highly  suitable  to  his 
mk. 

"  The  cathedral  church  of  Armagh  stands  in  full  view  iiis  demeanour, 
cm  the  w^indows  of  the  palace,  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
.  Whilst  I  was  passing  some  days  with  the  primate,  on 
ly  return  to  England  from  Kilmore,  I  accompanied  him 
n  the  Sunday  forenoon  to  the  cathedral.  We  went  in  his 
lariot  with  six  horses,  attended  by  three  footmen  behind, 
diilst  my  wife  and  daughters,  with  Sir  William  Robinson, 
le  primate's  elder  brother,  followed  in  my  father's  coach, 
liich  he  lent  me  for  the  journey.  At  our  approach,  the 
reat  western  door  was  thrown  open,  and  my  friend  (in 
erson  one  of  the  finest  men  that  could  be  seen)  entered, 
ke  another  Archbishop  Laud,  in  high  prelatical  state,  pre- 
eded  by  his  officers  and  ministers  of  the  Church,  conducting 
im  in  files  to  the  robing-chamber,  and  back  again  to  the 
irone.  After  divine  service,  the  officiating  clergy  pre- 
ented  themselves  in  the  hall  of  his  palace  to  pay  their 
ourt.  I  asked  him  how  many  were  to  dine  with. us:  he 
nswered,  "  Not  one."  He  did  them  kindnesses,  but  he 
ave  them  no  entertainments  :  they  were  in  excellent  disci- 

ine.  I  had  accustomed  myself  so  lately  to  admire  the 
nild  and  condescending  character  of  my  benevolent  and 
lospitable  father  at  Kilmore,  that  I  confess  the  contrast  did 
lot  please  me  ;  but  the  primate  hiew^  my  father  loted^  man- 
:ind.     I  saw  the  princely  demesne  at  Armagh  covered  with 

small  army  of  wretched  creatures,  making  hay  after  the 
Id  Irish  fashion,  in  loose  great-coats;  a  lazy,  ragged,  dirty 
;ang.  How  different  was  the  scene  I  had  contemplated  in 
ny  father's  fields  !  But  the  primate  left  many  noble  monu- 
nents  of  his  munificence  in  brick  and  stone ;  my  father 
eft  his  bounteous  tokens  in  the  human  heart^" 

To  the  foregoing  brief  enumeration  of  Primate  Hisnumerous 
Robinson's  princely  munificence  other  examples 
night  have  been  added.  A  publick  infirmary, 
erected  by  his  means,  and  in  a  great  degree  by  his 
contributions;  a  publick  library,  constructed,  en- 
lowed,  and  furnished  at  his  cost,  with  what  a  Greek 

'  Cumberland's  Memoirs,  pp.  854,  3o5. 
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inscription  described  as  "  the  medicine  of  tlie  soul ;" 
the  town  of  Armagh,  converted  by  his  prudential 
management  of  the  episcopal  property  from  an 
unsightly  crowd  of  mud  cabins  into  a  handsome 
city  of  stone  dwellings ;  an  observatory,  built  at  his 
expense,  and  inscribed  with  tlie  appropriate  motto, 
"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God ;"  combined 
in  attesting  the  multii)licity  and  extent,  the  solid 
value,  and  the  practical  usefulness,  of  his  benefac 
tions.  In  the  mean  time  the  creation  of  new  pare 
chial  cures,  and  the  providing  of  additional  residences 
for  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  proved  his  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  his 
diocese ;  and  the  legislative  enactments  which  he 
caused  to  be  effected  for  the  general  extension  oi 
these  improvements  bore  witness  to  his  care  for  the 
general  welfare  and  enlarged  and  augmented  effi 
ciency  of  the  Church. 


His  successor  in 
the  vacated 
bishopricks. 


The  vacancies  made  by  tliese  promotions  o 
Bishop  Robinson  were  supplied  first  by  the  consecra- 
tion, and  then  by  the  translation,  of  Charles  Jackson 
who  succeeded,  both  in  the  see  of  Ferns  and  Leigh 
lin,  and  in  that  of  Kildare,  respectively,  in  the  year 
Bishop  Jackson.  1761  aud  1765.  He  was  chaplain  to  the  Duke  o 
Bedford,  lord  lieutenant,  at  the  time  of  his  elevatioi 
to  the  episcopate  as  bishop  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin 
and,  on  his  removal  to  Kildare,  was  succeeded  in  hi 
former  see  by  Edward  Young,  who  had  occupied  tin 
see  of  Dromore  only  since  the  translation  of  Bislio] 
Oswald  to  Raphoe,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Downed 
in  1763;  Bishop  Oswald  also  having  sat  for  only  i 
few  months  in  Dromore,  to  which  he  was  promote( 
on  the  death  of  Bishop  Marlay,  in  April  of  the  sam< 
year,  1768. 
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Both  Oswald  and  Young  were  Englishmen,  and  other  episcopal 
haplains  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax.  The  former,  who, 
laving  been  educated  at  Oxford,  in  St.  Mary's  Hall, 
lad  been  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  wos,  in  1762, 
onsecrated  to  tlie  bislioprick  of  Clonfert,  when  Bishop 
jore  was  translated  from  that  see  to  Elj^hin  on  the 
leath  of  Bishop  Edward  Synge.  In  1763  he  was 
anslated  from  Dromore  to  Raphoe;  wherenpon 
i^oung  was  promoted  from  the  deanery  of  Clogher, 
nid  consecrated  bishop  of  Dromore.  The  promo- 
ion  of  Bishop  Robinson  to  the  primacy  and  of  Bishop 
Jackson  to  the  see  of  Kildare  gave  occasion,  as  already 
loticed,  for  Bishop  Young's  translation  to  Ferns  and 
Leighlin,  in  February,  1  765.  His  successor  in  Dro- 
nore  was  an  Irishman,  the  Hon.  Henry  Maxwell, 
[lean  of  Kilmore,  and  youngest  son  of  John,  baron  of 
Farnham.  His  continuance  in  that  bishoprick  ex- 
tended only  from  March,  1765,  to  April,  1766; 
when,  on  his  translation  to  Meath,  his  vacancy  was 
filled  by  another  Englishman,  vice-principal  of  Hert- 
ford College,  Oxford,  and  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  lord  lieutenant,  William  Newcome,  the 
future  successor  of  <rPrimate  Robinson  in  the  metro- 
politan throne. 

In    connection   with    these    episcopal    changes  Venison  cumber- 

^  ^  "  land,  bishop  of 

another  appointment  remains  to  be  noticed,  result-  cionfert,  1763. 
ing  from  the  translation   of  Bishop  Oswald  to  Dro- 
more from  Clonfert  in  1763. 

Denison  Cumberland,  grandson  of  Richard 
Cumberland,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  was  educated 
at  Westminster  School,  and  from  that  admitted 
fellow-commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In 
compliance  with  the  wish  of  his  father-in-law,  the 
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His  elevation  to 
the  episcopate. 


His  disposal  of 
his  patronage. 


His  estimable 
character. 


celebrated  Dr.  Bentley,  he  accepted  from  Lord 
Chancellor  King  the  rectory  of  Stan  wick,  in  the 
county  of  Northampton,  as  soon  as  he  was  of  age  to 
hold  it,  and,  after  thirty  years,  exchanged  it  for  the 
Yicarage  of  Fulham,  near  London.  A  vacancy  in 
the  see  of  Clonfert  occurring  a  short  time  before 
Lord  Halifax  quitted  the  government  of  L-eland,  it 
was  bestowed  on  Mr.  Cumberland,  notw^ithstanding 
great  efforts  which  w^re  made  for  withdrawing  the 
nomination  from  Lord  Halifax,  and  placing  it  at  the 
disposal  of  his  successor,  the  Earl  of  North umber-| 
land.  The  expectant  in  behalf  of  whom  this  interes 
was  exerted  is  related  by  Mr.  Cumberland,  thel 
bishop's  son,  in  his  Memoirs  of  his  Life\  to  have  been 
Dr.  Markham,  subsequently  appointed  to  higher 
dignities  in  the  Church  of  England. 

On  the  offer  of  the  bishoprick  being  made  to  Mr. 
Cumberland,  "  he  received  it,"  says  his  son,  "  in  his 
calm  manner,  modestly  remarking,  that  his  talents] 
were  not  turned  to  publick  life,  nor  did  he  forese 
any  material  advantages  likely  to  accrue  to  such  a 
belonged  to  him  from  his  promotion  to  an  Irish 
bishoprick.  It  was  not  consistent,  he  said,  with  his 
principles  to  avail  himself  of  his  patronage  in  that 
country  to  the  exclusion  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese ; 
and,  of  course,  he  must  deny  himself  the  gratification 
of  serving  his  friends  and  relations  in  England,  if  any 
such  should  solicit  him.  This  did  happen  in  more 
instances  than  one  ;  and  I  can  witness  with  what 
pain  he  withstood  requests  which  he  would  have 
been  so  happy  to  have  complied  with ;  but  his  con- 
science was  a  rule  to  him,  and  he  never  deviated 
from  it  in  a  single  instance*." 

Bishop  Cumberland  appears  to  have  borne  his 

.'  P.  288.  "  P.  239. 
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dignity  with  unblemished  reputation,  and  to  have 
been  honoured  and  beloved  by  the  people  of  Ireland 
for  his  benevolence,  his  equity,  his  integrity,  and  his 
numerous  virtues,  testified  by  his  exertions  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  all  with  whom  he  was  connected. 
[n  particular,  the  city  of  Dublin  was  pleased  to 
confer  upon  him  a  very  extraordinary  honour,  in  j)re- 
senting  him  with  his  freedom  in  a  gold  box  ;  a  form  of 
ligh  respect,  which  his  son  specifies  as  being  such  as 
they  had  never  before  observed  tow^ards  any  person 
below  the  rank  of  their  chief  governour.  Tlie  mo- 
tives, assigned  in  the  deed  which  accompanied  the 
box,  are  in  general  for  the  great  respectability  of  his 
character,  and  in  particular  for  his  disinterested  pro- 
tection of  the  Irish  clergy  ^ 


The  vacancy  of  the  primacy  was  soon  followed  Death  of  Arch> 
')y  that  of  the  archbishoprick  of  Dublin,  upon  the 
leath  of  Archbishop  Cobbe,  which  occurred  on  Sun- 
day, the  14th  of  April,  1765.  He  was  in  the  seventy- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-fifth  of  his 
episcopate ;  having  occupied  the  sees  of  Killala 
and  Achonry,  of  Dromore,  and  of  Kildare,  pre- 
viously to  his  translation  to  the  metropolitan  dig- 
nity in   1731.     An  anecdote  is  related  of  his   con-  Anecdote  of  his 

*'  disinterestedness. 

duct  before  he  was  made  a  bishop,  which  reflects 
honour  on  him,  as  a  sign  of  liberal  and  disinterested 
feeling.  In  1718,  being  then  Dean  of  Kilmacduagh, 
he  received  from  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  whose  chap- 
lain he  was,  an  offer  of  the  valuable  benefice  of  St. 
Mary's,  Dublin,  which  had  fallen  by  lapse  to  the 
crown,  in  consequence  of  the  incumbent's  neglect  to 
take  out  a  faculty  before  his  promotion  to  another 

'  Cumberland's  Memoirs,  p.  290, 
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benefice.  The  incumbent  was  Dean  Francis,  father 
of  the  translator  of  Horace :  in  a  note  on  Dean 
Swift's  Epistolary  Correspondence,  he  is  stated  t 
have  enjoyed  the  benefice  for  eighteen  years;  and, 
being  an  old  tory,  to  have  been  "  most  spitefully 
turned  out  of  it,  by  the  virulence  of  party  rage'." 
Dr.  Cobbe,  however,  generously  refused  the  benefice, 
as  belonging  to  another  man,  who  had  fallen  into  ai 
error,  but  was  guilty  of  no  crime.  However,  ai 
remarked  in  a  MS.  note  in  Mr.  Cooper's  copy  ol 
Ware's  Bishops,  "  a  king-fisher  was  easily  found  foi 
the  purpose,  one  Dean  Cross,  who  got  possession  o 
that  living."  It  appears  from  Primate  Boulter's 
Letters,  that  Dean  Cross  w^ould  on  two  occasions 
have  fain  succeeded  to  a  bishoprick,  for  which  he 
made  application,  when  the  primate  offered  no  objec 
tion  to  his  preferment :  his  attempts,  however,  were 
not  successful ^ 
His  plan  of  a  re-  But,  to  rctum  to  tho  arclibishop.     As  he  pre 

ligious  society, 

1753.  '  sided  over  the  see  of  Dublin  in  1758,  it  must  have 
been  of  him  that  Mr.  Wesley  spoke,  when,  in  his 
Journal  for  that  year  he  gave  the  following  relation  : 
"  Among  the  letters  I  read  in  publick  last  week  was 
one  from  Wx.  Gillies,  giving  an  account  of  a  society 
lately  formed  at  Glasgow,  for  promoting  Christian 
knowledge  among  the  poor,  chiefly  by  distributing- 
Bibles  among  them,  and  other  religious  books, 
could  not  then  help  expressing  my  amazement,  that 
nothing  of  this  kind  had  been  attempted  in  Ireland, 
and  enquiring  if  it  was  not  high  time,  that  such  a 
society  should  be  formed  in  Dublin  ?  This  morning 
Dr.  T.  show^ed  me  a  paper,  which  the  archbishop  had 
just  sent  to  each  of  his  clergy ;  exhorting  them  to 

"  Swift's  Works,  xi.,  p.  183. 
7  Boulter's  Letters^  pp.  112,  279,  285. 
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erect  a  society  for  the  distribution  of  books  among 
the  poor"'.' "  Of  the  result  of  this  exhortation  of  the 
archbishop  I  can  give  no  account ;  but  in  an  article 
of  the  Anthologia  Hibernica,  for  September,  1793,  he 
is  named  as  "  that  excellent  prelate,  Archbishop 
Cobbe^;"  and  is  respectfully  commemorated  for  his  nis patronage. 
patronage  of  a  meritorious  clergyman,  which  calls 
Vom  the  writer  the  remark,  that  "  these  rewards  of 
virtue  and  learning  reflect  as  much  lustre  on  the 
amiable  donor,  as  they  conferred  honour  on  the 
receiver." 

The  object  of  the  archbishop's  patronage  on  this  Account  of  di- 
occasion  was  Dr.  John  Gast,  son  of  a  Protestant  of 
Saintonge,  in  the  province  of  Guyenne,  in  France, 
where  he  followed  the  profession  of  physick,  until 
the  religious  persecution   in  that  country,  in  1684, 
compelled  him  to  fly  to  Ireland  for  refuge.     The  son 
was  educated  in  Trinity  College ;  and,  having  gra- 
duated, and  been  admitted  to  holy  orders,  served  as 
chaplain  to  the  French  congregation  at  Portarlington, 
and  afterwards  as  curate  of  a  Dublin  parish.    A  work 
on  the  rudiments   of  Grecian  history,  published  in 
1753,  produced  from  the  provost  and  senior  fellows  of 
the  university,  in  1760,  a  certificate  of  their  approval 
of  its  execution,  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity 
for  its  author  ;  who,  in  the  following  year,  was  fur- 
ther distinguished  by  being  collated  to  the  benefice 
of  Arklow  by  the  archbishop,  and,  three  years  after, 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Glandelagh,  the   former  of 
which  he  subsequently  exchanged  for  the  parish  of 
St.   Nicholas   Without,    Dublin.     In   these  prefer- 
ments Dr.  Gast  continued  to  exercise  his  ministry    ' 
till  the  year  1788,  devoting  a  long  life,  as  a  paro- 
chial clergyman  of  the  Church   of  Ireland,  to  the 

^  Wesley's  Journal,  x.^  loO.  ^  Vol.  ii.,  p.  187. 
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Archbishop 
Carmichael. 


Other  episcopal 
appointments. 


service  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind  ;  respected 
and  beloved  by  his  parishioners,  diligent  in  endea- 
vouring to  reconcile  to  the  Church  those  who  were 
of  the  Popish  communion,  and  leaving  a  character, 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  for  which  his  parishioners 
testified  their  respect  and  affection  by  erecting  and 
inscribing  a  marble  monument  to  his  memory,  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  his  services.  Thus,  during 
about  twenty-three  years,  he  survived  his  patron,  a 
living  memorial  of  the  archbishop's  judgment,  which 
had  distinguished  his  virtue  and  learning.  The 
almost  contemporaneous  evidence  of  the  writer  in 
the  AntJiologm  was,  to  all  appearance,  founded  on  a 
personal  knowledge  of  one,  probably  of  both,  the 
individuals  whom  he  commemorates. 

The  death  of  Archbishop  Cobbe  gave  occasion 
for  the  translation  of  Bishop  Carmichael  from  Meath 
to  Dublin,  and  of  Bishop  Pococke  from  Ossory  to 
Meath ;  Gore,  Bishop  of  Elphin,  who  was  first  nomi 
nated  to  the  latter  see,  having  declined  to  take  out 
his  patent,  on  finding  that  a  large  sum  was  to  be 
paid  to  his  predecessor's  executors  for  the  episcopal 
residence  at  Ardbraccan.  Bishop  Pococke,  there- 
fore, who  was  translated  by  the  king's  letter  to 
Elphin,  in  June,  1765,  was  thereupon  translated,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
directly  to  Meath  in  July ;  and  in  the  ensuing  Sep- 
tember was  suddenly  taken  off  by  an  apoplectick 
stroke,  in  the  course  of  his  visitation.  His  place 
was  supplied  in  Ossory  by  the  consecration  of  Charles 
Dodgson,  an  Englishman,  chaplain  to  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant ;  and  in  Meath  by  the  translation  of  Arthur 
Smyth  from  the  bishoprick  of  Down  and  Connor, 
wherein  he  was  succeeded  by  James  Trail,  chaplain 
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to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  had  succeeded  to  tlie 
viceroy alty,  Augnst  the  7th  of  this  year.  Dr.  Trail 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  beneficed  in  England, 
being  vicar  of  West  Ham,  in  Essex,  and  rector  of 
St.  John,  Horsleydown,  in  the  borough  of  South wark. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1765,  and  six  months  Dcnthof  Archw- 
and  three  days  from  his  translation,  reckoning,  namely,  1700. 
from  the  12th  of  June  to  the  loth  of  December, 
Archbishop  Carmichael  died  at  Bath.    Bishop  Smyth,  n is  successor. 
who  had  succeeded  him  in  Meath,  succeeded  him 
likewise  in  Dublin,  whither  he  was  translated  the 
14th    of  April,   1766:    the    following    day  Bishop 
Maxwell  was  translated   to  Meath  from   Dromore, 
where  he  was  followed  by  William  Newcome,  raised 
on  that  occasion  to  the   episcopate  by  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain. 


The  incidental  notice,  lately  taken  of  Dr.  Gast,  Frnch refugees. 
may  be  made  the  occasion  for  a  remark,  that  amidst 
her  own  afflictions  and  distresses,  the  Church  of 
Ireland  had  at  different  periods,  and  for  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  time,  afforded  a  refuge  to  the  victims  of 
foreign  persecution,  and  the  means  of  professing 
their  Protestant  belief  in  security  and  peace.  Near  persecution  by 
the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  the  ances- 
tors of  the  family  of  Verschoyle  emigrated  to  Ire. 
and  during  the  persecutions  which  the  professors  of 
he  reformed  faith  in  Holland,  their  native  country, 
suffered  from  the  intolerant  zeal  of  Philip  II:  and 
Mr.  Mason,  in  his  History  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral^ 
nentions  that  a  brass  chandelier,  which  but  a  few 
fears  before  had  been  removed  from  the  church  of 
"5t.  Catherine,  in  Dublin,  bore  the  name  of  one  of 
the  family,  who  had  presented  it   to   the  parish  in 
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1637'".  In  later  days,  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  by  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  which  drove 
large  multitudes  of  his  subjects  to  abandon  their 
country  for  their  religion,  caused  a  numerous  portion 
of  the  refugees  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Ireland.  And 
after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  a  regiment  of  French 
Huofonots,  who  had  there  fouo^ht  under  the  command 
of  King  William,  were  fain  to  establish  themselves 
in  their  adopted  country. 

Of  these,  the  number  was  so  considerable  in 
Dublin,  as  to  constitute,  according  to  the  re2)ort  of 
the  historian  of  that  city^^  three  distinct  congrega- 
tions, to  one  of  which,  being  conformable  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  was  assigned  a 
chapel  under  the  roof  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral :  a 
circumstance,  which  is  marked,  in  Archbishoii  King's 
MS.  Correspondence,  by  some  letters  addressed  by 
him  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Vignoles,  and  other  leading 
ministers  of  that  congregation.  Others  of  the  refu- 
gees were  settled  in  Waterford,  and  others  again  in 
Lisburn,  where  clergymen,  for  celebrating  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  in  the  French  language,  were 
paid  by  the  government  of  the  country,  and  where 
congregations  were  continued  till  a  very  recent! 
period.  But  the  most  important  colony  was  one 
established  at  Portarlington,  in  the  Queen's  County,[ 
which  was  long  in  high  repute  for  its  seminaries  oi 
education,  and  especially  for  the  opportunities  afForded] 
by  it  of  instruction  in  the  French  tongue. 

Some  of  these  foreign  clergymen  rose  to  stations! 
of   eminence  in   the   Irish  Church.     Mr.  AbbadieJ 
who  is  mentioned  by  Primate  Boulter  as  a  man  ol 
learning,  and  "  one  who  for  many  years  had  madej 

^^  Mason's  History  of  St.  Patrick's  CatJicdral,  p.  457. 
"  Histoty  of  Dublin,  ii.,  p.  842. 
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a  figure  in  the  world  by  the  writings  he  had  pub- 
ished'V'  was  dean  of  Killaloe;  and,  having  been 
promised  a  better  preferment,  would  have  been 
laced  in  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  but  that  his 
gnorance  of  the  English  language  was  thought  to 
isqualify  him  for  holding  the  greatest  preferment  in 
Dublin.  The  deanery  of  Killala  was  conferred  on 
VIr.  Maturin,  the  son  of  a  refugee,  and  a  refugee 
limself,  who  is  reported  by  his  descendant  to  have 
)een  "  a  man  of  very  various  erudition,"  and  to 
lave  left  behind  him  "  an  immense  mass  of  manu- 
cripts,  principally  in  Latin,  and  a  few  in  French'"." 
lis  son  also  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  St. 
Patrick's,  and  is  commemorated  as  an  able  mathe- 
matician. To  others  likewise  of  this  expatriated 
ody,  or  to  their  immediate  progeny,  Irish  literature 
said  to  have  been  indebted.  The  first  literary 
3urnal,  which  appeared  in  Ireland,  was  established 
1  1744  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Droz,  the  son  or  grandson 
f  a  French  refugee:  and  it  was  continued  after  his 
eath  by  the  Hev.  Mr.  Desvoeux,  who  stood  in  a 
milar  relation  to  one  of  that  community '^  The 
ame  of  Gast  has  been  already  mentioned,  as  having 
iven  occasion  for  these  brief  notices.  That  of  Vig- 
oles  also  has  been  quoted  from  Archbishop  King's 
orresi}ondence.     And   the    names    of  Saurin,    La  Refugee  famines 

■^  in  Ireland. 

ouche,  L'Estrange,  Lefanu,  Dubordieu,  and  others, 
miliar  with    those  who   are  acquainted  with   the 

menclature  of  the  Irish  clergy  and  gentry,  may  be 
ted  as  living  memorials  of  the  hospitality  with 
hich  their  forefathers  w^ere  received  in  the  country: 

d,  I  may  add,  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  worth 
which  that   hospitality  has   been  compensated. 

P  Boulter's  Letters,  i.,  p.  81.      -^  Mason's /Sif.  Patrick's,  p.  445. 
I  ^*  History  of  Dublin,  ii.,  p.  841. 
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Meanwhile,  the  great  body  of  tliese  emigrants  were 
distinguished  by  their  habits  of  industry,  and  their 
skill  in  manufactures;  especially  the  manufacture 
of  silks,  which,  on  the  same  occasion,  was  introduced 
into  Spitalfields,  London,  w^as  established  by  them 
in  the  liberties  of  Dublin.  At  the  same  time  they 
adhered  to  their  principles  of  repugnance  to  the 
Romish  domination  and  corruptions:  but  by  degrees 
their  marks  of  religious,  as  well  as  of  national,  pecu- 
liarity have  been  obliterated,  and  they  have  becom 
generally  incorporated  with  the  Church  and  country 
of  their  adoption. 
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Section  II. 

Viscount  Townshend.  Dr.  Leland.  His  Works,  Literary 
Character,  and  Preferments.  Vacant  Bishoprichs  during 
Lord  Townshend'' s  Administration.  Hon.  Fred.  Aug. 
Hervey.  Other  Episcopal  appointments.  Account  of 
Bishop  Mann.  His  estimable  Character.  Primate 
Bobinsoii's  care  of  the  Church.  Acts  of  Parliament  pro- 
cured by  him.  Bishop  Cumberland'' s  translation.  Use 
of  his  patronage,  and  management  of  his  Estates.  His 
Death  and  Burial.  Questioti  concerning  the  correctness 
of  his  Sons  narrati'ce.  Position  of  Bishop  BedelVs 
Tomb.  Stricture  on  the  phrase  "  CathoUck.''''  Archbishop 
Ryder  s  Death  and  Burial  at  Nice.  Episcopal  appoint- 
ments. Opulence  of  Clergy  overrated.  Their  condition 
in  1775.  Value  of  Bishopries  and  Deaneries,  1776- 
1779. 

In  August,  1767,  the  chief  gOYernment  of  Ireland,  vi,count  towus- 
which  had  been  administered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  tenant,  1707. 
Bowes,   the  Earl  of  Drogheda,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby, 
laving  been  relinquished  the  preceding  year  by  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  and  nominally  but  not  actually 
filled  by  the  Earl  of  Bristol  in  October,   1766,  was 
undertaken  by  Viscount  Townshend,  who  appointed 
for    his    chaplain    Dr.    Thomas    Leland,    fellow    of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.     Dr.  Leland  was  previously  r>r.  LL-hma, 
well  known   to    the  publick   as   the  editor    of   the 
PhiUppick  Orations  of  Demosthenes,  and  the  trans- 
lator of  them,  and  of  the  other  orations,  into  Eng- 
lish;   and   as  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  of  Dissertations  on  Human  Eloquence. 
Afterwards  he  became  further  known  as  author  of 
the  History  of  Ireland,  and  of  some  occasional  Ser-  ins  works, 
mons,  as  well  as  of  three  posthumous  volumes.     A 
critical  judgment  is  given  of  these  works  in  the 
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Antliolo^ia   Hibernica,    for   March,    1793;    and   in 
NiCHOLLs's   Literary  Anecdotes    of   the    Eighteenth\ 
Century,  vol.  viii.,  p.  55-57:  from  which  I  transcribe 
the  following  brief  character  of  the  author,  supposed | 
to  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Parr: 

"  Of   Lelancl,"   he  says,  "  my  opinion  is  not  founded  I 
upon  hearsay  evidence;  nor  is  it  determined  solely  by  the 
great   authority  of   Dr.   Johnson,  who   always  mentioned 
Leland  with  cordial  regard  and  marked  respect.     It  might, 
perhaps,  be  invidious  for  me  to  hazard  a  favourable  decision 
upon  the  History/  of  Ireland:  because  the  merits  of  that 
work  have  been  disputed  by  criticks:  but  I  may  with  confi-| 
deuce  appeal  to  writings  which  have  long  contributed  to  pub- 
lick  amusement,  and  have  often  been  honoured  by  publickl 
approbation :    to  the  Life  of  Philip,  and  to  the  Trandatiom 
of  Demosthenes;  to  the  judicious  Dissertation  upon  EloquenceA 
and  to  the  spirited  Defence  of  that  dissertation." 

These    works   had   been    published    before   tliel 
arrival  of  Lord  Townshend  in  Ireland ;  and  as  the| 
new  viceroy  was  sufficiently  aware  of  the  merits  oJ 
the  author  to  appoint  him  his  chaplain,   his  friendsl 
entertained   hopes,   apparently  not  without  reason,] 
that  he  would  have  been  advanced  to  the  episco23ate. 
His  preferment,  however,  was  limited  to  the  prebend] 
of  Rathmichael,   in   the   cathedral  church    of    St. 
Patrick,  united  with  the  vicarage   of  Bray,  both  oi 
small  value,  but  tenable  with  his   fellowship.     Tol 
these  he  was  collated  in  1768.     Why  the  anticipa- 
tions of  his  friends,  with  respect  to  his  higher  pro- 
motion, were  frustrated,  is  not  apparent.     It  couldl 
hardly  have  been  for  want  of  opportunity  during  the 
unusually  long  period   of  more  than  five  years  that 
Lord  Townshend's  government  continued,  and  there 
is  reason  to  think,  that  it  was  not,  in  every  case  at 
least,   from   regard  to  the   superior  professional  or 
literary  pretensions    of  those  who   were    preferred. 
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111  fact,  dnring  Lord  Townsliend's  viceroyalty,  from  vacant  bishop- 
August  the    lOtli,   1767,  to   October   30th,    1772,  ¥oIvnshmi''d^ 

.  ,         ^    .    .  .  administration. 

there  occurred  in  the  Irish  episco^^ate  seven  vacan- 
cies, which  were  severally  filled  by  the  consecration 
of  the  Bishops  Hervey,  Agar,  Averell,  Fowler,  Cope, 
JNIaiin,  and  Bourke. 

In  January,  1767,  the  death  of  Bishop  Johnson  non. Frederick 

T  •         i  1  p    /-Ni  1-1  Ilervey,  bishop 

made  a  vacancy  in  the   see  or  Cloyne,  which  was  ofcioyne. 

filled  by  the  preferment  of  the  honourable  Frederick 

Augustus  Hervey  from  the  mastership  of  Magdalen 

College,  Cambridge,  which  station  he  had  occupied 

from  June,  1760.     And  in  January,  1768,  the  death 

of  Bishop  Barnard  made  a  vacancy  in  the  see  of 

Derry,  which  was  likewise  filled  by  the  preferment 

of  the  honourable  Frederick  Augustus  Hervey  from 

the  bishoprick  of  Cloyne.     There  is  connected  with  Promoted  to 

tliis  preferment  a  traditional  anecdote,  rendered  not 

improbable  by  the  eccentricities  of  its  subject,  that 

the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  was  amusing  himself  in  feats 

of  activity  with  some  of  the  young  men  attached  to 

the  castle,  trying  which  could  jump  furthest,  when  a 

note  was  put  into  his  hands ;  on   reading  which,  he 

exclaimed  he  would  jump  no  more ;  he  had  beaten 

them  all,   for  he  had  jumped  from  Cloyne  to  Derry. 

However  this   be,   the  translation  was  effected,  and  Agar  made  wshop 

of  Cloyne. 

Charles  Agar,  dean  of  Kilmore,  elevated  not  long 
afterwards  to  the  temporal  barony  of  Somerton,  and 
eventually  to  the  archiepiscopal  dignity,  a  native  of 
Gowran  Castle,  his  father's  seat  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  Ireland,  but  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  his  portrait  is  preserved,  standing  in 
Ills  episcopal  robes,  was  now  consecrated,  in  February, 
1768,  to  the  bishoprick  of  Cloyne. 

Another  death,  namely,     of   Bishop   Leslie,    in  Death  of  Bishop 

,    .  T  •  •    1        -A-vercU. 

1770,  caused  an   opening  in   the   see  of  Limerick, 
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wliicli  was  filled  by  the  consecration  of  Dr.  John 
Averell,  clean  of  that  cathedral,  on  the  6tli  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1771.  On  the  14th  of  September  he  died,  in 
the  course  of  his  primary  visitation,  at  Inishmore,  in 
the  county  of  Kerry,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bishop 
Gore,  translated  thither  from  Elphin.  The  see  of 
Elphin  was  filled  by  the  translation  of  Bishop  Jem- 
met  Brown  from  Cork  and  Ross,  to  which  bishoprick 
Isaac  Mann  was  consecrated  in  March,  1772,  having 
been  previously  Archdeacon  of  Dublin. 

In  the  mean  time,  Robert  Fowler,  an  English- 
man, doctor  of  divinity,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  prebendary  of  Westminster,  had  been 
brought  to  Ireland,  under  the  patronage  of  the  lord 
lieutenant,  and  consecrated,  in  July,  1771,  to  the 
bishoprick  of  Killaloe,  void  by  the  death  of  Bishop 
Nicholas  Synge,  the  fifth  and  last  prelate  of  that 
episcopal  family;  the  grandnephew,  the  grandson, 
and  the  brother,  of  three  bishops,  himself  a  bishop, 
and  an  archbishop's  son.  The  cause  of  Dr.  Fowler's 
appointment  was  a  disinclination  in  Lord  Towns- 
hend's  chaplain  to  accept  preferment,  accompanied 
by  the  condition  of  residence  in  Ireland ;  and  j^er- 
mission  was  in  consequence  given  for  him  to  nego- 
tiate an  exchange,  which  transferred  Dr.  FoAvler 
from  his  prebend  of  Westminster  to  the  bishoprick 
of  Killaloe,  and  eventually  to  the  archbishoprick  of 
Dublin. 

About  the  same  period,  between  five  and  six; 
years'  occupancy  of  the  metropolitan  see  of  Dublin 
Avas  terminated  by  the  death  of  Archbishop  Smytb, 
in  1771.  He  was  succeeded  by  Bishop  Cradock, 
from  Kilmore,  and  he  again,  by  Bishop  Cumberland, 
from  Clonfert.  The  dean  of  Dromore,  Walter  Cope, 
a  native  of  Drinnilly,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  and 
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educated  in  the  university  of  Dublin,  was  consecrated 
to  the  vacant  bishoprick  of  Clonfert  in  March,  1 772. 
The  same  was  the  date  of  the  consecration  of  Bishop 
Mann,  whose  elevation  to  the  see  of  Cork  and  Ross 
has  been  already  noticed.  But  it  was  somewhat 
later,  namely,  in  the  month  of  October,  of  the  same 
year,  that  Joseph  Deane  Bourke,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
and  educated  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  having  been 
first  possessed  of  the  deanery  of  Killaloe,  and  then 
of  that  of  Dromore,  a  member  of  the  family  soon 
afterwards  ennobled  with  the  earldom  of  Mayo, 
to  which  title,  as  well  as  to  the  archiepiscopal  dig- 
nity of  Tuam,  he  eventually  succeeded,  was  con- 
secrated to  the  bishoprick  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  on 
the  death  of  Bishop  Young.  This  was  the  last  of 
the  seven  appointments  to  the  episcopate  made 
durinpf  the  vicereo^al  e-overnment  of   Lord  Towns-  LoidTuwnsi.cnd 

<->  n  n  succcerled  by 

hend,  who,  on  the  30th   of  October,  in   that   year,  i^^"i"n«<^i"t. 
resigned  his  office  to  Earl  Harcourt. 

If,  of  these  seven  opportunities,  one  had  been 
embraced  for  conferring  the  episcopal  dignity  on 
Dr.  Leland,  the  selection  would  have  reflected  credit 
on  the  administration  of  Lord  Townshend,  who  has 
been  transmitted  to  posterity  with  honour,  for  one  of 
the  objects  of  his  selection,  namely.  Bishop  Mann. 

Isaac  Mann  was  a  native  of  Norwich,  but  re-  Accnntof 
ceived  his  academical  education  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Jocelyn,  by  whose  favour,  also,  he  procured  several 
promotions  in  the  Church,  and  eventually  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Dublin.  On  the  assumption  of  the 
viceregal  authority  by  Lord  Townshend,  he  became 
one  of  his  Excellency's  chaplains ;  and  having  been 
called  on  by  the  duties  of  his  office  to  administer 
spiritual  consolation  to  the  first  Lady  Townshend, 
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during  an  illness,  which  terminated  in  her  death,  lie 
gave  such  convincing  proofs  of  piety,  discretion,  and 
tenderness,  in  the  treatment  of  a  mind  anticipating 
the    awful    close  of  mortal  existence,    that,  by  the 
dying  breath  of  that  honourable  lady,  he  was  recom- 
mended to  the  special  patronage  of  her  lord.     A 
vacancy  in  the  see  of  Cork  and  Ross,  in  1772,  a 
short  time  before  Lord  Townshend's  relinquishment 
of    the   government,    afforded    an    opportunity    for 
fulfilling  the  wishes  of  the  deceased.     To  both  par- 
ties it  must  have  been  a  gratifying,  as  it  was  an 
honourable,  occurrence.    By  the  writer,  from  whom 
this  anecdote  is  derived,  and  who  describes  himself 
as  connected  with  the  departed  prelate  by  no  other 
ties  than  those  of  long  acquaintance  and  friendship, 
it  is  confidently  affirmed,  that    "  no  promotion  to 
that  high  and  impoi-tant  office  in  the  Church  had, 
in   the   memory    of  man,    given   more    sincere    or 
general  satisfaction ;  never  had  a  chief  governour  a 
more   fortunate    opportunity  of   throwing   a  lustre 
over  the  close  of  his  administration  ;  and  with  what- 
ever emotions,  in  future  days,  whether  of  uneasiness 
or  of  pleasure.  Lord  Townshend  might  take  a  retro- 
spect of  his  conduct  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Ireland, 
it  might  either  comfort  or  delight  him  to  reflect, 
that  he  had  bequeathed  to  this  country  a  good  bisJiop\ 
By  a  constant  residence  in  his  diocese,  unless 
withdrawn  by  attendance  on  i^arliament,  or  by  ill 
health  and  the  infirmities  of  age.  Bishop  Mann  testi- 
fied his  sense  of  episcopal  duty :  and  he  provided  for 
the  personal  superintendence  of  his  successors   by 
entirely  rebuilding  the  palace  at  Cork,  his  own  resi- 
dence being,  in  the  mean  time,  kept  at  the  country 
seat  of  Ballinespeg,  which  he  made  the  abode  of 

'  Dublin  Chronicle  for  1788. 
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innocent  cheerfulness,  and  decent,  but  not  expensive, 
hospitality.  Of  his  scriptural  erudition,  of  which  he 
is  said  to  have  been  possessed  in  a  high  degree,  he 
was  contented  to  publish  no  more  than  two  un23re- 
tending  but  valuable  memorials,  an  Ecvposition  of  the 
Church  Catechism,  and  The  four  Gospels  and  Acts, 
IV Wi  Notes  Explanatory  and  Critical,  for  the  use  oj 
Families  and  Schools.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  emi- 
nent :  gentle  in  his  manner,  insinuating,  and  persua- 
sive; distinguished  more  for  making  an  useful  im- 
pression on  the  heart,  than  for  rhetorical  declamation. 
Of  his  social  and  domestick  virtues,  let  one  example 
be  added.  His  brother  died  in  early  life,  leaving  a 
widow  and  five  children  in  circumstances  far  from 
affluent.  Dr.  Mann  received  the  entire  family  under 
his  roof:  his  own  prospects  of  conjugal  happiness  he 
sacrificed  to  their  good  :  to  the  end  of  his  life  he 
behaved  towards  them  with  all  the  tenderness  and 
care  of  the  best  husband  and  parent :  and  he  had  his 
present  reward  in  the  unremitting  affection  of  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless. 

The  care  of  Primate  Robinson  for  the  welfare  Primato  Robin- 
son's cmc  for  the 
and  improvement  of  the  Church  was  at  this  time  ciuudi. 

manifested  by  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  under  his 

auspices  for  erecting  parochial  chapels  of  ease,  and 

making  them  perpetual  cures  in  parishes  of  large 

extent.    The  act,  which  is  chapter  16  of  the  eleventh  Act  of  11,12, 

and  twelfth  years  of  King  George  III.,  sets  forth  in  le,  for  erecting 

.        ncwcliurclics 

its  preamble,  that  "  there  are  several  parishes  within  ana  chapcis. 
this  kingdom  of  such  large  extent,  tliat  the  mother 
churches  of  such  parishes  are  not  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate the  number  of  inhabitants  who  might  resort 
thither  for  divine  worship,  and,  on  account  of  the 
great  distance  many  of  them  reside  at,  they  cannot 
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conveniently  resort  thereto."  And,  accordingly,  it 
gives  the  bishops  authority  to  erect  in  their  several 
dioceses  new  churches  or  chapels  in  convenient 
places,  within  such  parishes  as  to  them  respectively 
shall  seem  proper,  provided  that  districts  shall  be 
first  set  out  by  the  bishop,  with  consent  of  the  in- 
cumbent, for  constituting  new  parishes,  which  shall 
belong  to  the  cure  of  the  new  churches  or  chapels, 
and  form  perpetual  cures,  the  curates  of  which  are 
declared  capable  of  receiving  endowment,  and  of 
making  buildings  and  improvements  on  their  glebes 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  incumbents,  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  curate  being  assigned  to  the  rector  or 
incumbent  of  the  mother  parish. 

This  is  the  principal  enactment  of  the  act,  for  the 

details  of  which  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the 

Provision  for       statutc-book.     Ouo    provision,   however,  should    be 

eniolment.  ^ 

specified,  which  requires,  that  the  instrument,  which 
sets  out  the  bounds  of  the  new  parish,  shall  be 
"  duly  entered  in  the  registry  of  the  diocese,  and 
enrolled  in  the  Rolls'  Office  of  this  kingdom."  By 
means  of  this  provision  I  hoped  to  be  enabled  to 
report  the  effect  of  the  act  in  the  increase  of  new 
parishes  and  churches,  as,  on  application  to  the 
council-chamber,  I  was  enabled  to  report  the  effect 
of  the  act  of  George  I.,  concerning  the  union  and 
division  of  parishes.  But  on  applying  at  the  Rolls' 
Office  to  the  person  in  whose  custody  the  documents 
are  lodged,  I  have  been  informed,  with  somewhat  of 
the  Shaksperian  attribute  of  office,  that  its  miscel- 
laneous contents  are  in  such  a  state  or  confusion, 
and  the  index  so  manifold  and  complicated,  as  to 
render  the  information  on  any  particular  subject  of 
inquiry  practically  unattainable,  even  if  the  inquirer 
were  willing  to  incur  a  very  considerable  charge  of 


Intelligence  not 
<()  ho  procnird  ;it 
the  Rolls'  Office. 
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fees,  payable  to  the  treasury  for  every  the  minutest 
several  article  of  intelligence. 

Another    act    was   passed    at    this    time,    being  fii"^;^?.^^^'^' 
chapter  17  of  the  same  session,  for  better  enabling  [:;';fi;™f;^f. 
the  clergy,  having  cure  of  souls,  to  reside  on  their  "'^^''^'• 
benefices,  and  to    build    houses    upon    their  glebe- 
lands.     This   was  in    pursuance   of  former  acts  of 
William  III.  and  George  I.,  which  it  professed   to 
explain  and  render  more  effectual.    The  chief  enact- 
ment of  it  was,  that  it  authorised  an  incumbent,  who 
should  build  or  make  other  necessary  improvements 
on  a  new  site,  to  receive  from  his  successor  the  full 
sum  certified,  instead  of  three-fourths,  provided  it  did 
not  exceed  two  years'  clear  income  of  the  benefice. 

Chapter  22  of  the  same  session  was  also  an  act  Actofii,i2,Gco. 

..  .111  •  III.,  chap.  22,  for- 

01  an  ecclesiastical  nature.  It  recited  "the  burying  bidding bmiais 
of  dead  bodies  in  churches,  as  a  practice  very  inju- 
rious to  health  :"  and  it  forbade  the  burial  of  any 
dead  body,  or  the  breaking  up  of  the  ground,  within 
the  walls  of  any  church,  or  within  twelve  feet  on  the 
outside  of  the  walls,  for  the  purpose  of  burying  any 
dead  body ;  it  also  forbade  any  ecclesiastical  person 
to  perform  that  part  of  the  burial  service  appointed 
to  be  said  at  the  grave,  within  the  walls  of  a  church, 
or  within  twelve  feet  on  the  outside.  The  penalty 
for  every  such  offence  was  10/.,  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
repairs  of  the  church. 

It  has  been  stated  above,  that  on  the  promotion  Bishop  cumber- 

■*■  land's  use  of  his 

of  Bishop  Cradock  Bishop  Cumberland  was  trans-  patronage. 
lated  to  the  see  of  Kilmore,  which,  as  remarked  by 
his  son,  placed  him  in  a  more  civilized  country,  and 
lodged   him   in   a   more   comfortable  house^     His 
patronage  in  that  see  was  very  considerable ;  and 

^  Cumberland's  Memoirs,  p.  347. 
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this  he  is  said  to  have  bestowed  upon  the  clergy  of 
his  diocese,  promoting  the  curates  to  the  smaller 
livings,  as  vacancies  occurred,  and  exacting  from 
every  man,  whom  he  put  into  a  living,  where  there 
was  no  parsonage-house,  a  solemn  promise  to  build ; 
"  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  observes  his  son,  "  that  in 
no  single  instance  was  that  promise  fulfilled ^" 

The  following  circumstance  in  the  bishop's  ma- 
nagement of  his  estates  is  mentioned  by  his  son 
with  merited  commendation.  "  The  opportunities 
he  had  of  benefiting  his  fortune  and  family  by  fines, 
and  the  lapse  of  leases,  which  might  have  been  con- 
siderable, he  honourably  declined  to  avail  himself  of; 
for  when  he  had  tendered  his  renewals  upon  the 
most  moderate  terms,  and  these  had  been  delayed 
or  rejected  in  his  days  of  health,  he  peremptorily 
withstood  their  offers,  when  he  found  his  life  was 
hastening  to  its  period,  esteeming  it,  according  to 
his  high  sense  of  honour,  not  perfectly  fair  to  his 
successor,  to  take  what  he  called  the  packing  penny, 
and  sweep  clean  before  his  departure.  He  left  his 
see,  therefore,  much  more  valuable  than  he  found 
it^"  Mr.  Cumberland  adds  a  particular,  concerning 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  was  under  a  mis- 
apprehension, that  "  his  legal  demands  for  monies, 
expended  on  improvements,  beneficial  to  the  de- 
mesne, and  regularly  certified  by  his  diocesan," 
meaning,  I  presume,  his  metropolitan,  "  could  not  be 
recovered  by  his  son  for  his  daughter's  use,  till  the  , 
lord  primate  took  the  cause  in  hand,  and  enforced 
the  sluggish  and  unwilling  satisfaction  from  the 
bishop  who  succeeded  him." 

Bishop  Cumberland  died  in  1 774 :  his  burial  is 
thus  related  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  son : 

^  Cumbehland's  Ilemoirs,  p.  877.  *  Ibid.,  p.  370. 
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"  In  a  small  patch  of  ground,  enclosed  witli  stone  walls, 
uljoining  to  the  churchyard  of  Kilmore,  but  not  within 
he  pale  of  the  consecrated  ground,  my  father's  corpse  was 
interred  beside  the  grave  of  the  venerable  and  exemplary 
Bishop  Bedell.  This  little  spot,  as  containing  the  remains 
of  that  good  and  great  man,  my  father  had  fenced  and 
guarded  with  particular  devotion ;  and  he  had  more  than 
once  pointed  it  out  to  me  as  his  destined  grave,  saying  to 
me,  as  I  well  remember,  in  the  w^ords  of  the  old  prophet  of 
Beth-el,  '  When  I  am  dead,  then  bury  me  in  this  sepul- 
chre wherein  the  man  of  God  is  buried  :  lay  my  bones  by 
his  bones."  This  injunction  w^as  exactly  fulfilled  ;  and  the 
Protestant  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  the  mild  friend  of  mankind, 
the  impartial  benefactor  and  unprejudiced  protector  of  his 
Catholick  poor,  who  almost  adored  him  whilst  living,  was 
not  permitted  to  deposit  his  remains  vf  ithin  the  precincts  of 
his  own  churchyard,  though  they  howled  over  his  grave, 
and  rent  the  air  with  their  savage  lamentations.  Thus, 
whilst  their  carcasses  monopolise  the  consecrated  ground, 
his  bones  and  the  bones  of  Bedell  make  sacred  the  unblest 
soil  in  which  they  moulder  \" 

In  a  former  portion  of  this  narrative  it  has  been  Question  con- 
given  to  be  understood,  that  Bishop  Bedell's  body 
was  "  buried  in  the  consecrated  ground  of  his  own 
churchyard ;"  and  this  is  agreeable  to  Bishop  Bur- 
net's account,  that  "  his  friends  were  obliged  to 
obtain  leave  of  the  new  intruding  bishop,  to  bury  his 
body  in  the  churchyard  of  Kilmore,  which  with 
difficulty  was  done ;  and  on  the  9th  of  February  he 
was  buried,  according  to  his  directions,  next  to  his 
wife's  coffin."  This  last  circumstance  is  of  consider- 
able moment  in  confirming  the  former  account ;  for 
it  is  hardly  credible  that  the  venerable  prelate  had 
deposited  his  wife's  remains  in  other  ground  than 
the  consecrated  churchyard,  of  which  at  that  time 
he  had  the  disposal.     I  think,  therefore,  that  the 

^  Cumberland's  Memoirs,  p.  87G. 
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recollection  of  Mr.  Cumberland,  writing  as  he  did 
after  a  long  interval,  and  at  an  advanced  period  of 
life,  was  defective  with  respect  to  the  spot,  in  which 
he  describes  his  father's  remains  to  have  been  depo- 
sited ;  the  rather,  as  there  is  no  appearance  of  any 
patch  of  gronnd  and  inclosure,  such  as  he  describes, 
adjoining  to,  but  distinct  from,  the  churchyard  of 
Kilmore.  Besides,  his  statement  represents,  first,  that 
Bishop  Cumberland  selected  himself,  for  his  inter- 
ment, a  spot  "  not  within  the  pale  of  the  consecrated 
ground ;"  and  then,  that  he  "  was  not  permitted  to 
deposit  his  remains  within  the  precincts  of  his  own 
churchyard,"  through  the  opposition,  if  I  apprehend 
aright,  "  of  his  Catholick  poor ;"  an  event  which,  in 
the  year  1774,  may  be  safely  said  to  be  beyond  belief. 
For  better  satisfaction,  however,  I  have  sought 
information  from  the  present  Bishop  of  Kilmore, 
who  kindly  informs  me,  that  he  agrees  with  Bishop 
Burnet,  that  Bishop  Bedell's  tomb  is  within  the 
ancient  churchyard,  and  in  consecrated  ground. 
"  The  place,"  his  Lordship  observes,  "  is,  and  has 
been  as  long  as  I  know,  surrounded  by  a  low  wall, 
separating  it  from  the  rest  of  the  churchyard,  but 
ivithin  the  walls.  The  spot  of  ground  so  surrounded 
is  claimed  by  a  family  of  the  name  of  Sheridan,  as 
their  burial-ground.  They  assert,  and  it  is  believed 
in  the  parish,  that  the  bishop  died  in  the  house  of 
their  ancestor,  and  was  buried  in  the  burying-ground 
belonging  to  their  family."  To  a  particular  friend,, 
also,  who  resides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilmore, 
T  am  indebted  for  some  very  minute  and  accurate 
inquiries  and  observations  made  upon  the  spot ;  the 
result  of  which  on  his  mind  is,  that  "  he  sees  no 
reason  whatever  for  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Bedell's 
having  been  buried  in  unconsecrated  ground." 
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Thus,  on  the  whole,  whilst  I  cite  Mr.  Cumber- 
land's statement  of  his  father's  burial,  I  question  its 
correctness,  so  far  as  regards  the  precise  spot  of  the 
interment.     To  his  phrase,  "  Catholick  poor,"  used  stricture  on  ti  e 

'^  '  r  '  phrase "  Catho- 

wliether  by  him,  or  by  any  other  person,  in  the  sense  ^^'^k.- 
in  which  he  intends  it,  namely,  as  designating  the 
members  of  the  Romish  sect  in  Ireland,  I  am  bound 
in  conscience  to  object :  if  used  by  him  correctly,  the 
Church,  of  which  his  father  was  a  bishop,  at  that 
time,  and  at  this  time  the  united  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  is  heretical  and  schismatical. 

Bishop  Cumberland  was  succeeded  in  the  see  of  g.  l.  jones,  bi- 
Kilmore  by  George  Lewis  Jones,  who  had  been  a 
fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  had  gra- 
duated there  as  doctor  of  divinity,  in  1772.  He  was 
chaplain  to  Earl  Harcourt,  who  had  followed  Lord 
Townshend  in  the  chief  government  of  Ireland, 
October  the  30th,  1772 ;  and  was  consecrated  to 
the  bishoprick  of  Kilmore  in  1775. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  in  the  same  year,  died  Archbisimp  Ry- 
der's death  and 
Archbishop  Ryder,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-  bmiai,  at  xxice. 

eight  years,  at  Nice,  in  France ;  and  there  he  was 
interred,  on  the  6tli  of  February,  by  his  own  request, 
in  a  field  purchased  for  a  burying-ground  by  the  con- 
sul ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  an  English  clergyman, 
reading  the  burial  service,  at  the  deceased  prelate's 
house,  and  at  the  grave.  The  metropolitan  see  of 
Tuam,  vacated  by  his  death,  was  filled  by  the  trans- 
lation of  Bishop  Brown  from  Elphin,  to  which  Bishop 
Dodgson  was  removed  from  Ossory;  whereupon 
Bishop  Newcome  was  translated  to  Ossory  from 
Dromore.     The  new  Bishop  of  Dromore  was  James  New  episcopal 

appointments. 

Hawkins,  D.D.  of  Trinity  College,  Dubhn,  son  of 
W.  Hawkins,  Ulster  king  at  arms,  rector  of  Clon- 
allan,  in  the  diocese  of  Dromore,  and  Dean  of  Emly. 
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He  was  appointed  in  April,  1775,  and  consecrated 
in  the  castle  chapel,  the  23rd  of  that  month,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Clogher,  Garnet,  assisted  by  the  Bishops 
of  Ossory,  Ferns,  and  Kilmore.  It  does  not  appear 
why  the  solemnity  was  not  performed  by  the  metro- 
politan. 

The  opulence  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  has  been  often  the  occasion  of  invidious 
remark.  Information,  adduced  in  the  course  of  this 
narrative,  may,  perhaps,  have  diminished  the  estimate 
of  the  value  of  Irish  benefices  at  different  periods. 
The  following  statement  of  the  case,  at  this  particular 
period,  may  be  of  use  in  contributing  to  a  discovery 
of  the  truth. 

Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  PJiilosopJiical  Survey  of  the 
South  of  Ireland,  written  in  1775,  thus  describes 
the  condition  of  the  southern  and  western  clergy: 

"  I  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  state  of  the  Irish 
parochial  clergy  had  been  universally  comfortable,  if  not 
affluent.  But  the  case  in  Munster  is  mostly  otherwise.  It 
is,  indeed,  scarcely  to  be  conceived,  that  in  a  country  so 
uncultivated,  a  parish  of  moderate  extent  should  yield 
sufficient  for  the  liberal  support  of  a  parson.  Accordingly, 
unions  of  large  districts  are  here  common;  which  after  all 
give  but  a  scanty  subsistence.  In  the  north,  which  is  said 
to  be  very  populous,  and  in  the  parts  of  Leinster  which  are 
cultivated,  the  case  is  different.  There  a  small  parish| 
affords  a  decent  maintenance.  But  in  the  south  and  west,! 
where  industry  and  consequent  population  is  by  every  means 
discouraged,  the  situation  of  these  gentlemen  is  rather  to 
be  pitied  than  envied.  It  requires  a  large  income,  indeed,| 
to  compensate  for  the  want  of  houses,  and  markets,  ani 
those  other  comforts  which  the  English  clergy  everywhen 
enjoy  ^'' 

The  following  catalogue  of  Irish  bishopricks  am 
"  Philosophical  Survei/  of  the  ISouth  of  InUndy  p.  803. 
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deaneries,  with  their  respective  incomes,  is  copied  deaneries,  1776, 
from  the  Gentlemaris  Magazine  for  March,  1800, 
where  it  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Young's 
Tour  in  Ireland,  On  reference  to  the  tour  itself,  I 
find  no  mention  of  the  deaneries :  but  the  value  of 
tlie  bishopricks  is  stated  with  the  remark,  that  the 
author  of  the  tour  had  "  corrected  them  so  often  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  each,  that  he  believed  it  would 
be  found  nearly  exact."  The  statement  was  made 
between  the  years  1776  and  1779 :  and  it  is  accord- 
ingly introduced  into  its  present  position  in  the 
narrative,  the  arrangement  of  the  sees  being  adapted 
to  the  metropolitan  divisions  of  the  kingdom. 


ARCHBISHOPRICKS. 

£. 

DEANERIES. 

£. 

Armagh 

8000 

Armagh 

150 

Archbiihoprickg. 

Dublin  and  Glandelagh     . 

5000 

fChrist  Church 
1st.  Patrick^s    . 

200 
800 

Cashel  and  Emly 

4000 

rCashel 
LEmly      , 

200 
100 

Tuam  and  A  dagh    . 

4000 

/Tuam 
\Ardagh  . 

800 

200 

BISHOPRICKS. 

Meath 

Derry       .... 

S400 
7000 

Clonmacnoise 
Derry 

50 
1600 

Bishopricks  in 
the  province  of 
Armagh. 

Haphoe 

Clogher    .... 

2600 
4000 

Raphoe 
Clogher  . 

1600 
800 

Dromore 

2000 

Dromore 

400 

Kilmore  .... 

2600 

Kilmore 

600 

Down  and  Connor 

2.300 

J  Down 
1  Connor   . 

1700 
200 

Kildare    .... 

2600 

Kildare 

120 

Province  of 
Dublin 

Ossory 

2000 

Ossory     . 

600 

X^UUiiXI* 

Ferns  and  Leighlin  * 

Ijimerick,  Ardfert,    andl 
Aghadoe          .         J 

2200 
3500 

J  Ferns 
LLeighhn 
r  Limerick 
LArdfert  . 

2  U  2 

300 
80 

600 
60 

Province  of 
CasheL 
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Province  of 
Tuam. 


Archbishop 
Ciadock  suc- 
ceeded by 
Bishop  Fowler. 


BISHOPRICKS. 

Waterford  and  Lismore 

Cork  and  Ross 

Cloyne     .... 

Killaloe  and  Kilfenora 
Elphin 

Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagli 
Killala  and  Achonry 


2500 

2700 
2500 

2300 
S700 

2400 
2900 


DEANERIES. 

r  Waterford   . 
L  Lismore  . 
f  Cork   . 
L^oss 

Cloyne 
J  Killaloe  . 
1  Kilfenora     . 
Elphin    . 

rClonfert 
1  Kilmacduagli 

fKillala 
1  Achonry 


£. 

400 
300 
400 

20 
220 
140 
210 
250 

20 
120 
150 
100 


Section  III. 

Archbisliop  CradocJc  succeeded  in  Dublin  by  BisJiop  Fowler. 
Archbishop  Cox  succeeded  in  Cashel  by  Bishop  Agar. 
Bishop  Chinnerys  infirmities  and  Death.  Barnard., 
Bishop  of  Killaloe  :  particulars  in  his  Character.  Wood- 
ward, Bishop  of  Cloyne.  Death  of  Bishop  Chenevix  of 
Waterford.  His  Family,  Promotion,  and  Character. 
Other  Episcopal  Appointments.  Legislatim  Enactments 
affecting  the  Church.  Belaxation  of  restraints  on  Popery. 
Papists  now  first  called  Roman  CatholicJcs  by  Acts  of 
Parliament.  Illegal  assumptioji  of  Titles.  Immunities 
specified.  Privilege  to  Protestant  Dissenters  in  respect  of 
Marriage.  Acts  commended  by  Lord  Lieutenant.  Dis- 
approtal  by  Bishops  and  other  Peers.  Opposition  to  both 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Protest  against  the  Dissenters^ 
Marriage  Bill. 

In  1777  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  succeeded 
Earl  Harcourt  as  lord  lieutenant:  and  in  1778/ 
the  death  of  Archbishop  Cradock,  at  his  palace  of 
St.  Sepulchre's,  Dublin,  the  10th  of  December, 
caused  a  vacancy  in  the  metropolitan  see,  which 
was  filled  by  Bishop  Fowler :  of  whom  Mr.  Skelton 
has  spoken  with  respect,   for  his  regard  to  religion, 


C'hinncry,  bishop 
f  f  Killaloc. 
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as  well  as  for  his  kindness,  condescension,  and  affa- 
bility, not,  however,  unattended  by  warmth  of  temper, 
the  usual  "  concomitant  of  good  nature ;"  to  whose 
conduct  in  a  particular  instance  of  his  publick 
capacity  he  has  obscurely  alluded,  as  highly  to  his 
honour ;  and  whose  solemnity  and  devotion  he  has 
commemorated  as  unrivalled  in  reading  the  service 
of  the  Church';  a  quality  which  Mr.  Wesley  like- 
wise has  noticed,  as  worthy  of  being  admired  in  this 
prelate,  especially  in  administering  the  rite  of  ordi- 
nation ^  Archbishop  Fowler  occupied  his  see  till 
after  the  Union.  The  vacancy,  made  at  Killaloe  by 
his  translation,  \vas  filled  by  George  Chinnery,  an 
Irishman,  of  the  university  of  Dublin,  and  dean  of 
Cork,  to  which  dignity  he  had  been  advanced  from 
the  mastership  of  Midleton  School,  by  the  interest 
of  the  Earl  of  Shannon.  He  was  consecrated  at 
Christ  Church,  the  7th  of  March,  1779,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of 
Meath,  and  Down  and  Connor,  the  solemnity  having 
been  fixed  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bishop-elect's  great  infirmities. 

The  year  following'    the   vacancy  of    the    arch-  Aichbishopcox 

•'  "  ♦'  succeeded  by 

bishoprick  of  Dublin,  the  metropolitan  see  of  Cashel  ^'^^''^p  ^s-"-, 
also  was  vacated,  the  28th  of  May,  by  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Cox,  an  ancient  man  in  the  ninetieth 
year  of  his  age,  of  which  he  had  passed  thirty-six 
from  his  episcopal  ordination;  eleven  in  the  suffragan 
bishoprick  of  Ossory,  and  twenty-five  in  the  arch- 
bishoprick  of  Cashel.  His  portrait,  in  his  episcopal 
robes,  is  preserved  in  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  Thdr  portraits 
he  w^as  educated  as  a  gentleman  commoner,  accord- 
ing to  the  customary,  but  somewhat  invidious,  phrase 
of  that  university,  or,  in  the  language  inscribed  on 

^  Burdy's  Lifa^  p.  446.  ^  Wesley's  Journal^  xx.,  p.  14. 


Church,  Oxford. 
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the  portrait,  "  superioris  ordinis  commensalis."  He 
was  succeeded  in  his  arclibishoprick  by  Bishop  Agar, 
who  has  the  merit  of  having  completed  the  present 
cathedral  of  Cashel,  a  large  and  handsome  edifice 
for  one  of  modern  structure ;  and  who  continued  in 
this  see  till  after  the  Union,  His  portrait  also, 
standing  in  his  episcopal  robes,  is  preserved  in 
Christ  Church,  where  he  received  his  academical 
education. 
Bishop  Chin  Archbishop  Avar's  successor  in  the  see  of  Cloyne 

nery  s  infirnutics  l  O  J 

and  death.  ^yr^g  Bishop  Chinncrj,  consecrated  not  many  months 

before  to  Killaloe,  whose  infirmities  preventing  him 
from  going  out,  he  was  sworn  before  the  Archbishop 
of  Cashel  at  his  own  house,  the  21st  of  February, 
1780,  and  died  at  Cloyne  on  the  13tli  of  August,  the 
bi^sCpofKr'''  following  year.  In  Killaloe,  he  had  been  succeeded 
laioe.  l3y   Thomas   Barnard,    son   of  the   late   Bishop    of 

Derry,  a  doctor  of  divinity  of  the  university  of 
Dublin,  where  he  had  been  educated,  and  succes- 
sively Archdeacon  and  Dean  of  Derry. 

Dr.  Barnard  was  in  the  latter  station,  when 
characterised  by  Goldsmith  in  the  poem  of  Retalia- 
lion,  amongst  the  dishes  which  furnished  that  intel- 
lectual feast,  as 

"  Venison  just  fresh  from  the  plains." 

And  afterwards  by  the  imaginary  epitaph : 

"  Here  lies  the  good  dean,  reunited  to  earth, 
Who  mix'd  reason  with  pleasure,  and  wisdom  with  mirth  ; 
If  he  had  any  faults,  he  has  left  us  in  doubt." 

partici.iarsiniiis  Aud  ho  was  lu  the  same  station,  when,  after  the 

ctmracter.  by 

Goldsmith,  discussion,  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  of  Johnson's 
epitaph  on  Goldsmith,  by  a  large  company  of  their 
friends  and  acquaintance,  it  was  determined  to 
submit  the  composition  to  the  author's  reconsidera- 
tion ;  and  an  address  was  accordingly  drawn  up  to 
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Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  occasion,  by  Dr.  Barnard,  which 
Mr.  Boswell  has  described  as  "  replete  with  wit  and 
humour;  but  which,  it  was  feared,  the  doctor  might 
think  treated  the  subject  with  too  much  levity;" 
and  which  was  thereupon  superseded  by  another 
from  the  pen  of  ^Ir.  Burke.  Bishop  Barnard  was 
also  a  member  of  the  "  Literary  Club,"  and  is  men- 
tioned as  such,  together  with  Bishops  Percy  and 
Marlay,  in  Mr.  Bos  well's  enumeration  of  1792. 

He  was  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson,  to  Andjoimson. 
whom  he  paid  remarkable  attention,  and  with  whom 
he  lived  on  terms  of  mutual  regard,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Boswell,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
relates  an  anecdote,  arising  out  of  "  a  pretty  smart 
altercation,"  when  Johnson,  *'  in  a  hasty  humour, 
expressed  himself  in  a  manner  not  quite  civil.  Dr. 
Barnard,"  continues  the  biographer,  "  made  it  the 
subject  of  a  copy  of  pleasant  verses,  in  which  he 
upposed  himself  to  learn  different  perfections  from 
different  men.     They  concluded  with  delicate  irony: 

"  *  Johnson  shall  teach  me  how  to  place 
In  fairest  light  each  borrow'd  grace  ; 

From  him  I'll  learn  to  write  : 
Copy  his  clear  familiar  style, 
And,  by  the  roughness  of  his  file, 

Grow,  like  himself,"  polite.'  " 

It  may  be  added,  that  "  a  just  and  elegant  com- 
pliment" was  once  paid  to  the  bishop  by  Dr.  John- 
son, who,  it  seems,  could  occasionally  amuse  himself 
with  so  slight  and  playful  a  species  of  composition 
as  a  charade.  "  I  have  recovered  one,"  says  Mr. 
Boswell,  "  which  he  made  on  Dr.  Barnard,  now 
lord  bishop  of  Kill  aloe,  who  has  been  pleased  for 
many  years  to  treat  me  with  so  much  intimacy  and 
social  ease,  that  I  may  presume  to  call  him  not  only 
my  right  reverend,  but  my  very  dear  friend : 
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«  *  CHARADE. 
"  ^  My  first  shuts  out  thieves  from  your  house  or  your  room  ; 
My  second  expresses  a  Syrian  perfume  ; 
My  whole  is  a  man  in  whose  converse  is  shared 
The  strength  of  a  Bar  and  the  sweetness  of  Nard."* 

Woodward,  To  revei't  to  Bishop  Chinnery,  whose  successor  in 

Killaloe  was  Dr.  Barnard,  in  Cloyne  he  was  succeeded 
by  Richard  Woodward,  dean  of  Clogher,  of  a  family 
belonging  to  Bristol,  formerly  a  member  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  but  afterwards  a  doctor  of  laws  of 
the  university  of  Dublin,  and  chancellor  of  St. 
Patrick's,  which  last  preferment  he  had  exchanged 
for  the  rectory  of  Louth.  By  Mr.  Wesley,  who 
attended  divine  service  in  the  church  of  Clogher,  in 
1771,  where  "the  congregation  was  not  only  large, 
but  remarkably  well-behaved,"  the  dean  is  repre- 
sented as  "  one  of  the  best  readers  he  had  heard, 
and  one  of  the  most  easy,  natural  preachers.""'  By 
the  biographer  of  Mr.  Skelton  he  was  afterwards 
described,  as  "  a  prelate,  whose  arguments  were  able 
to  convince,  and  his  eloquence  to  please  and  reform.'* 

Death  of  Bishop  The    same    year,     1779,    died,    also,    Chenevix, 

Chenevix. 

bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  in  the  thirty-fifth 
year  of  his  episcopate,  the  whole  of  which  he  had 
passed  in  that  see,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
His  family.  mouths  iu  Killaloc.  It  is  believed,  that  his  family, 
which  was  of  French  extraction,  had  fled  from  their 
country  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
and  become  naturalised  in  England.  He  himself 
was  chaplain  to  the  British  embassy  at  the  Hague,' 
when  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  was  ambassador,  and 
was  taken  over  to  Ireland  as  first  chaplain,  when 
Lord  Chesterfield  became  viceroy,  in  January,  1745. 
It  is  said,  that  a  pamphlet,  which  Dr.  Chenevix 
wrote,  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  prime  minister 

'  Journal,  xvi.,  p.  31. 
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of  the  time,  ^vlio  objected  to  his  advancement  to  a 
bishoprick  ;  but  the  lord  lieutenant  was  so  convinced  Promotion, 
of  his  merits,  or  so  attached  to  his  person,  that  he 
declared  he  would  resign  his  office,  if  his  recom- 
mendation was  not  complied  with.  This  had  its 
effect,  and  Chenevix  was  promoted,  in  1745,  to 
Killaloe,  and,  in  the  following  year,  to  Waterford 
[ind  Lismore. 

In  that  diocese  Bishop  Chevenix  is  still  remem-  And  character. 
jered  as  a  man  of  the  most  simple,  innocent  mind. 
To  those  who  had  been  committed  to  his  charge  he 
gave  lasting  proofs  of  his  benevolence :  for,  by  his 
will,  dated  August  the  13th,  1777,  which  is  in  the 
Prerogative  Office,  Dublin,  and  of  which  a  copy  is  in 
the  Consistorial  Court  of  Waterford,  he  bequeathed 
to  the  diocese  of  Waterford  1600/.,  the  interest  to 
be  given  to  widows  of  clergymen  of  that  diocese ; 
and  1000/.  to  the  diocese  of  Lismore,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  that 
diocese  at  the  discretion  of  the  bishop  for  the  time 
being. 

In    consequence    of  the  death   of  Bishop  Che-  other  episcopal 

^  appointments. 

nevix,  which  occurred  the  11th  of  September,  in 
this  year,  Bishop  Newcome  was  translated  from 
Ossory  to  Waterford  and  Lismore ;  and  John  IIo- 
tliam,  the  second  son  of  a  Yorkshire  baronet,  arch- 
deacon of  Middlesex,  and  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire,  lord  lieutenant,  was  promoted  to 
the  bishoprick  of  Ossory,  to  which  he  w^as  conse- 
crated the  14th  of  November,  the  same  year. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  1780,  Hawkins, 
bishop  of  Dromore,  on  the  death  of  Oswald,  bishop 
of  Raphoe,  was  translated  to  that  see,  over  which 
he  presided  till  some  years  after  the  Union.  In 
Dromore  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Honourable  Wil- 
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Ham  Beresford,  brother  of  George,  first  Marquis  of 
Waterford,  and  rector  of  Urney,  in  the  diocese  of 
Derry,  who  was  consecrated  on  the  8th  of  April  by 
the  primate.  And  on  the  death  of  Hutchinsor, 
bishop  of  Killala,  who  died,  aged  eighty  years,  on 
the  27th  of  October  the  same  year,  William  Cecil 
Pery  was  consecrated  to  that  see  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  on  the  18th  of  February,  1781.  He  was  a 
native  of  Limerick,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  had  been  successively  dean  of  Killaloe 
and  of  Derry,  and  for  many  years  chaplain  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  interval  between  the 
making  and  the  supply  of  this  vacancy  a  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  chief  government,  the  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire  having  been  succeeded  by  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1780. 


Legislative  enact 
ments  affect 
the  Church. 


Sts  affeXg  During  the  years  in  which  these  alterations  in 

the  Irish  hierarchy  were  in  progress,  a  series  of 
legislative  enactments  had  been  commenced  and 
were  carrying  forward,  calculated  to  have  a  j)ow- 
erful  effect  on  the  future  condition  of  the  Church. 
Deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  essential 
nature  and  the  necessary  tendency  of  the  Poj^ish 
tenets,  under  the  guidance  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  Rome;  and  having  experienced  in  their 
own  persons  and  property,  and  in  those  of  their 
fathers  and  progenitors,  the  effects  of  such  tenets, 
when  suffered  to  operate  without  due  control ;  the  • 
Irish  legislature,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
had  imposed  strong  restraints  upon  the  members  of 
the  Romish  Church.  Imorant  or  nedio-ent  of  the  true 
character  of  Popery,  the  legislators  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  century  proceeded  to  take  off  those  restraints 
by  counteracting  statutes,  and  to  invest  the  Papists 


Rolaxntiim  of 
restraints  on 
Popery. 


Actof  13, 14,  Geo. 
II f.,  c.  35,  for 
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?tep  by  step  with  the  privileges  and  power,  which 
lave  continually  urged  them  forward  in  their  de- 
nands,   and   fortified  them   for  the   acquisition    of 
ore.     But  the  end  is  not  yet. 

The  first  step  of  this  kind  was  taken  by  parlia- 
nent  in  the  year  1774,  durins:  the  viceroyalty  of  te,tifving  aiicgi- 
Earl  Harcourt,  when  an  act  was  passed  "  to  enable 
lis  Majesty's  subjects,  of  whatever  persuasion,  to 
testify  their  allegiance  to  him."  It  was  framed 
upon  the  ground  of  there  being  many  of  his  Ma- 
iesty's  subjects  in  Ireland,  "desirous  to  testify  their 
oyalty  and  allegiance,  but,  on  account  of  their 
religious  tenets,  prevented  by  the  laws  from  giving 
lublick  assurances  of  such  allegiance,  and  of  their 
real  principles  and  good  will  and  affection  towards 
their  fellow-subjects."  And,  accordingly,  the  act  set 
forth  an  oath,  which  might  be  taken  by  any  Papist 
or  person  professing  the  Popish  religion ;  and  which, 
amongst  other  things,  contained  a  declaration  of 
belief,  "  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  neither  had,  nor 
ought  to  have,  any  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction, 
power,  superiority,  or  pre-eminence  within  this 
realm."  The  Pope's  spiritual  power  was  not  noticed 
by  the  oath :  manifest  as  it  was,  that  the  possession 
of  temporal  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  pos- 
session of  spiritual  power;  that  the  claim  of  temporal 
power  by  the  Pope  was,  in  almost  all  instances, 
founded  on  his  possession  of  the  spiritual  power ;  and 
that  his  possession  of  spiritual  power  in  Ireland  did, 
in  fact,  invest  him  with  a  vast  portion  of  temporal 
power.  Yet  it  was  conceded  to  the  Papist,  thus  to 
retain  his  notorious  and  undisputed  belief  of  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  Pope  in  Ireland,  and  thus  to 
testify  his  allegiance  to  the  king. 

The  small  end    of   the  wedo^e  ^vas  thus  intro-  ^'^^"V/'^^' 

O  Geo.  III.,  c.  49, 
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for  relief  of  duced  ;  it  was  not  till  1778,  under  the  viceroyalty 
of  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  that  an  effort  was 
made  to  drive  it  further.  But  in  that  parliament, 
another  act  was  passed,  17  and  18  George  III.,  c.  49, 
intituled  "  An  act  for  the  relief  of  his  Majesty  sub- 
jects of  this  kingdom  professing  the  Popish  religion." 
The  preamble  adverts  to  two  acts  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  respectively  in  her  second  and  eighth 
years,  whereby  "  the  Roman  Catholicks  of  Ireland 
were  made  subject  to  several  disabilities  and  inca- 
pacities therein  particularly  mentioned  ;"  and  states, 
that,  "  from  their  uniform  peaceable  behaviour  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  it  appears  reasonable  and  expe- 

power of  taking    client  to  rclax  the  same."     And  accordinoly  it  em- 

leases,  &c.  . 

powers  "Papists,  or  persons  professing  the  Popish 
religion,"  to  "  take  leases  for  any  term  of  years  not 
exceeding  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  certain, 
or  for  any  term  of  years  determinable  upon  any  num- 
ber of  lives  not  exceeding  ^Ye ;  and  to  purchase,  or 
take  by  grant,  limitation,  descent,  or  devise,  any 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  in  this  kingdom, 
and  to  dispose  of  them  by  will  or  otherwise,  to 
descend  according  to  the  common  course  of  law, 
devisable  and  transferable  in  like  manner  as  the 
lands  of  any  other  of  his  Majesty's  subjects."  It 
also  enacted,  that  "  the  conformity  of  the  eldest  son 
of  a  Popish  parent  to  the  Church  of  Ireland,  as  l)y 
law  established,  should  not  affect  or  alter  the  estate 
of  any  Popish  parent,  by  making  him  tenant  for  life,  • 
or  by  vesting  a  reversion  or  estate  in  such  eldest 
son."  The  benefits  of  the  act  were  limited  by  the 
provision  of  taking  and  subscribing  the  oath  of 
allegiance  prescribed  by  the  act  of  1774.  And 
they  were  not  suffered  to  extend  to  "  any  person, 
who,  having  been  converted  from  the  Popish  to  the 
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rotestant  religion,  should  afterwards  relapse  to 
'opery,  or  who,  being  a  Protestant,  should  at  any 
me  become  a  Papist,  or  educate  any  of  his  children, 
nder  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  the  Popish  religion." 

In  this  act  there  occurs  a  particular  phrase,  which  Papists  now  first 

-"■  ,  called  Roman 

eserves  to  be  pointed  out  to  the  reader's  attention,  cathoucks. 
'he  title  refers  to  "  his  Majesty's  subjects  professing 
le  Popish  religion."  And  in  the  body  of  the  act 
le  terms  "  Papists  or  persons  professing  the  Popish 
Bligion,"  ''Popish  parents,"  ''Popery,''  perpetually 
ccur.     But,  in  the  preamble,  we  find  the  phrase 

the  Roman  Catholicks  of  Ireland,"  used  with  refer- 
nce  to  acts  of  Queen  Anne,  wherein  the  phrase 
ras  '' Papists r  The  alteration  is  remarkable,  as 
upplying,  so  far  as  my  recollection  reaches,  the  first 
xample  of  deviation  from  the  established  phraseology 
f  the  legislature,  except  in  the  pretended  parliament 
f  King  James  II. 

In  connection  with  this  parliamentary  innova-  Jl^StSer^" 
ion,  it  may  be  incidentally  noticed,  that,  at  about 
his  period  also,  it  appears,  that  the  professors  of 
he  Romish  religion  were  unlawfully  attributing  to 
heir  rulers  distinctions,  which  belonged  lawfully 
)nly  to  the  rulers  of  the  Irish  Church.  Dr.  Camp- 
)ell,  in  his  Philosophical  Survey  of  Ireland\  pub- 
ished  in  1778,  records  it  as  a  trivial  circumstance, 
vhence  might  be  argued  the  prevalence  of  the 
-*opish  interest  at  Cork,  that,  on  directing  his  guide 
o  conduct  him  from  the  cathedral  to  the  bishop's 
louse,  he  was  met  by  the  question  "  Which  bishop  ?" 
Che  same  conclusion  he  drew  at  Kilkenny,    from 

hearing  the  titular  bishop  greeted  in  the  style  of 
lis  dignity."  Let  it  then  be  here  repeated,  and  let 
t  be  ever  borne  in  mind,  that  neither  the  Popish 

"   P.  180. 
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Actof21ard22 
Geo.  III.,  e.  24, 
for  fiu-ther  lelief 
of  Papists,  1782. 


Further  power  of 
acquiring  land. 


Popish  ecclesiaf:- 
ticks  discharged 
from  penalties. 


prelates,  nor  their  predecessors,  were  at  any  time  in 
possession  of  the  sees,  of  which  they  thus  arrogated  1 
the  titles,  but  were  merely  intrusive  missionaries  of 
a  foreign  prelate. 

But,  reverting  to  the  progress  of  parliamentary 
indulgence  in  favour  of  the  subjects  of  that  foreign 
prelate,  I  observe,  that,  after  a  second  interval  of 
four  years,  in  the  year  1782,  under  the  viceroyalty 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  another  act  was  passed^ 
21  and  22  George  III.,  c.  24,  "for  the  further  relief  | 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects  of  this  kingdom  professing 
the  Popish  religion."  The  ground  assumed  for  its 
enactments  was,  that  the  taking  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  prescribed  in  1774,  ought  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  constituting  persons  "good  and  loyal  sub* 
jects  to  his  Majesty;"'  and  that  "a  continuance  of 
several  of  the  laws  formerly  enacted,  and  still  in 
force,  against  persons  professing  the  Popish  religion, 
was,  therefore,  unnecessary,  in  respect  to  those  who 
had  taken,  or  should  take,  the  said  oath."  Accord- 
ingly, power  was  given  to  them  of  "  purchasing  in 
fee,  or  taking  by  grant,  limitation,  descent,  or  devise, 
any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  in  this  king- 
dom, the  same  being  descendable,  according  to  the 
course  of  the  common  law,  and  devisable  and  trans- 
ferable, in  like  manner  as  the  lands  of  Protestants." 
Thus  the  capacity  of  acquiring  land  by  purchase, 
which,  in  1778,  was  granted  under  a  fiction,  was 
given  directly  and  entirely.  '. 

Popish  ecclesias ticks,  on  taking  the  aforesaid 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  registering  their  names,  ages, 
and  places  of  abode,  were  discharged  from  the  penal- 
ties, incapacities,  or  disabilities,  mentioned  in  the  acts 
of  the  ninth  of  William  III.,  and  of  the  second,  fourth,  | 
and  eighth  of  Queen  Anne,  which  had  respect  to  the 
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Popish  clergy.  They  were,  however,  still  restricted 
from  officiating  in  any  church  or  chapel  with  a 
steeple  or  bell,  or  at  any  funeral  in  any  church  or 
churchyard ;  or  from  exercising  any  of  the  rites  or 
ceremonies  of  the  Popish  religion,  or  wearing  the 
hahits  of  their  order,  save  within  their  usual  places 
of  worship,  or  in  private  houses ;  or  from  using  any 
symbol  or  mark  of  ecclesiastical  dignity  or  authority; 
cr  assuming  or  taking  any  ecclesiastical  rank  or  title 
whatsoever;  or  from  procuring,  inciting,  or  persuading 
any  Protestant  to  become  a  Papist. 

By  a  repeal  of  the  act  of  the  eighth  of  Queen  Anne,  ^^j"'^^''  "^"^"- 
the  penalty  was  removed  from  such  Papists  as  should 
refuse  to  appear  and  testify  on  oath,  where  and  when 
he  heard  the  Popish  mass  celebrated,  and  the  names 
of  the  persons  who  celebrated  and  were  present  at 
it.  And  by  a  repeal  of  parts  of  several  other  acts, 
of  the  seventh  of  William  III.,  the  ninth  of  George 
II.,  the  sixth  of  George  I.,  and  the  second  of  Anne, 
various  secular  immunities  were  extended  to  them* 

By  another  act  of  this  same  parliament,  chapter 
62,  repealing  former  enactments,  persons  professing 
the  Popish  religion  were  allowed  to  keep  school,  and 
to  have  the  guardianship,  care,  and  tuition  of  their 
own  or  other  Popish  children  ;  but  the  act  did  not 
extend  to  any  Popish  schoolmaster,  who  should 
receive  into  his  school  Protestant  scholars ;  nor  did 
it  allow  any  Popish  university,  or  college,  or  en- 
dowed school,  nor  authorise  any  Papist  to  keep  school, 
without  the  licence  of  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese. 

Thus   much   of  relief   and  encouraf?ement  was  Manner  of  con- 

*-"  forming  made 

afforded  to  the  Papists  of  Ireland  by  the  acts  of  the  more  easy. 
parliament  of  1782.     Means,  indeed,  were  at  the 
same  time  provided,  for  "  rendering  the  manner  of 
conforming  from  the  Popish  to  the  Protestant  reli- 
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gioii  more  easy  and  expeditious."  In  the  preamble 
to  chapter  26  of  this  session,  "  the  manner  of  con- 
forming, according  to  the  laws  then  in  force,  is 
stated  to  be  attended  with  considerable  delay  and 
difficulty."  It  w^as  enacted,  therefore,  "  That  all 
persons,  desirous  of  conforming,  should  be  reputed 
Protestants  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  on  receiving 
from  any  parish  minister  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Suj)per,  any  Sunday,  in  the  time  of  Divine  service, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Church ;  and  on  sub- 
scribing the  declaration  in  the  act  to  prevent  the 
further  growth  of  Popery;"  and  taking  the  oaths  of| 
allegiance,  supremacy,  and  abjuration,  which  declara- 
tion and  oaths  every  such  minister  was  authorised 
and  required  to  receive  and  administer :  a  certificate 
of  such  requisites  having  been  performed  being  filed 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  minister  was  also 
directed  to  keep  a  roll  of  parchment,  containing  the 
declaration  and  oath,  and  which  should  be  signed  by 
every  person  conforming.  But  the  good  intentions 
of  this  act  were  counteracted  by  the  enactments  for 
the  encouragement  of  Popery. 

But  this  year,  1782,  the  year  memorable  as  the 
era  of  the  establishment  of  the  legislative  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland,  was  memorable  also  for  addi- 
tional enactments,  in  favour  of  the  hereditary  ene- 
mies of  the  Irish  Church.  In  the  same  session, 
wherein  these  immunities  were  granted  to  the  Pa- 
pists, there  was  a  very  important  privilege  granted 
to  the  Protestant  dissenters.  The  restriction  of  the 
sacramental  test,  imposed  by  the  act  of  the  second 
year  of  Queen  Anne,  by  which  all  persons  were 
required  to  qualify  themselves  for  holding  offices, 
civil  or  military,  by  receiving  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Sui>per  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church 
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of  Ireland,  and  which  they  had  in  former  years  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  shake  off,  had  been  repealed  in 
1780,  by  the  act  of  the  19th  and  20th  of  Geori^e  III.,  Act  of  19  and  20 

'^         ^  O  '     Geo.  III.,c-.  G, 

chapter  6,  in  favour  of  all  persons  beino^  Protestants.  f«i"  repealing  the 

^  X  o  sacramental  test, 

This  statute  opened  to  dissenting  laymen  the  posses-  ^^oo. 

sion  of  offices  in  the  state.     But  by  a  statute  passed 

in  the  parliament  of  1782,  an  ecclesiastical  function, 

which  had  been  previously  limited  to  the  clergy  of 

the  Church,  was  extended  to   dissenting  ministers 

and  teachers  in  connection  with  persons  dissenting 

from  the  Church.     For,  by  the  act  21  and  22  Georo-e  Act  of  21  and  22 

.  .  .    ,  ?        Geo.  III.,  c.  25, 

III.,  chapter  25,  being,   according  to  its  title,   for  relating  to  dissen- 

^  ters*  marriages. 

their  relief,  it  was  enacted,  that  "  all  marriages  here- 
tofore solemnised,  or  hereafter  to  be  solemnised, 
between  Protestant  dissenters,  and  by  Protestant 
dissenting  ministers  or  teachers,  should  be  good  and 
valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  they  had  been 
solemnised  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Ireland." 

This  act  for  the  relief,  so  it  professed  to  be,  of  Acts  commended 

^  ^  by  lord  lieute- 

the  dissenters,  as  well  as  those  for  the  relief  of  the  "^nt. 
Papists,  were  passed  under  the  viceroy alty  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  who  entered  upon  the  chief  go- 
vernment during  the  progress  of  the  session,  about 
the  middle  of  April ;  and  at  its  close,  on  the  27th  of 
July,  adverted  to  these,  amongst  other  "  very  im- 
portant acts,  which  would  for  ever  distinguish  the 
period  of  this  memorable  session."  "  You  have 
cherished  and  enlarged,"  he  said,  addressing  the 
houses  of  Parliament  in  his  speech  from  the  throne, 
the  wise  principles  of  toleration,  and  made  consi- 
derable advances  in  abolishing  those  distinctions, 
which  have  too  long  impeded  the  progress  of 
industry,  and  divided  the  nation." 

But   however   these  thinofs  may  have  been  re-  Disapproved  by 

"  ''  bishops,  and 

garded  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  the  majority  of  othoi-ieers. 
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the  legislature  of  Ireland,  such  encouragement,  con 
ferred  on    the  two    religious   parties  who  were   in 
notorious    and    unceasing   hostility  to   the   Church, 
was  viewed  with  natuial  jealousy,  and  encountered 
with    corresponding   resistance,   by  her  governours, 
who,  in  co-operation  with  a  respectable  body  of  lay 
members  of  her  communion,  did  not  fail,  in  their 
places  in   parliament,  to  testify  their  disapprobation    tents 
of  the  countenance  given  to  Popish  and  Protestant   j^d 
dissent. 
Opposition  to  the         In  the  former  case,  when  a  motion  was  made  on 

Popery  Relief 

Bill.  the  2nd  of  May  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  com- 

mittal of  the   Popery  relief  bill  the  following  day— « 
an  amendment  was  proposed  to  substitute  for  "  to- 
morrow" the  1st  day  of  September  next.     After  a 
debate,  on  a  division  it  appeared  that  the  number  i 
favour  of  the  immediate  committal  was  thirty-nine, 
and  against  it  twenty-five:  which  were  increased  b 
the  addition  of  proxies  to  forty-six  and  tw^enty-nin 
respectively.     It  does  not  appear  how  many  spiritua 
peers  were  opposed  to  the  measure :   but  on  thi 
occasion  there  were  present  in  the  house  the  Arch 
bishops  of  Armagh,  Dublin,  and  Cashel,  and  fiftee 
bishops;  namely,  of  Meath,  Kildare,  Elphin,  Dow: 
and   Connor,    Waterford   and   Lismore,    Cork   an 
Ross,  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh,  Ferns  and  LeighliD|f 'fft'i 
Kilmore,   Raphoe,   Ossory,  Killaloe  and  Kilfeno 
Dromore,  Cloyne,  and  Killala  and  Achonry.     Th 
only  prelates  absent  were  the  Archbishop  of  Tuaiii| 
and  the  Bishops  of  Derry,  Limerick,  and  Cloghe 
Subsequently,  the  bill  for  the  education  of  Papist 
was  passed  without  opposition. 

And  to  the  Dis-^  In  tho  lattcr  case,  namely,  that  of  the  count 

senters'  Kelief  •'  ' 

Bill.  nance  given  by  the  legislature  to  Protestant  dissenlp^f  a 

ters,  on  the  8rd  of  May,  the  bill  for  the  relief  clr^'^ 
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such  dissenters  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  the  presence  of  seventeen  spiritual  and 
forty-four  temporal  peers.  After  the  reading  of 
petitions,  and  the  hearing  of  counsel  for  and  against 
the  bill,  a  long  debate  ensued:  when  a  motion  was 
[nade,  and  the  question  put,  that  the  said  bill  be 
committed  for  to-morrow.  On  a  division,  the  con- 
ents  were  twenty-nine,  and  the  not-contents  twenty; 
md  by  the  addition  of  proxies,  the  former  were 
ncreased  to  thirty-five,  and  the  latter  to  twenty- 
hree.  The  bill  was  accordingly  carried.  But  it 
>'ave  occasion  to  the  following  protest,  to  which, 
)esides  the  names  of  nine  temporal  peers,  will  be 
bund  those  of  the  three  Archbishops  of  Armagh, 
Dublin,  and  Cashel,  and  of  ten  bishops.  The  four 
)is]iops,  who  were  present  at  the  debate,  but  whose 
lames  are  not  subscribed  to  the  protest,  were  Kil- 
nore,  Killaloe,  Dromore,  and  Killala: 

"  Dissentient.  Protest  in  the 


House  of  Lords. 


"  I.  Because  it  is  apprehended,  that  this  bill,  professing 
0  allow  Protestant  dissenting  teachers  to  celebrate  marriages 
ctween  Protestant  dissenters,  may  encourage  almost  every 
ecies  of  clandestine  and  improvident  marriages,  not  only 
etween   Protestant   dissenters  of  all   denominations,   but 
ctween   Protestants  of  the  Established  Church :  for  it  is 
prehended,  that  neither  by  this  bill,  nor  by  any  other 
iw  now  in  being,  can  it  be  ascertained  whether  the  par- 
es be,  or  be  not,  Protestant  dissenters;  so  that  any  man 
id  woman,  who  may  have  gone  once  or  twice  to  a  meeting- 
ouse,  or  to  hear  a  field  preacher,  and  calling  themselves 
rotestant  dissenters,  may  be  married  under  the  sanction  of 
is  bill  by  a  Protestant  dissenting  teacher,  whether  he  be  a 
resbyterian  teacher,  ?iw  Independent  teacher,  an  Anabaptist 
acher,  a  Mora'cian  teacher,  or  any  other  Protestant  dis- 
inting  teacher  w^hatsoever.     Nay  it  is  apprehended,  that  a 
3graded  Popish  priest,  a  degraded  clergyman  of  the  Esta- 

2X2 
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blished  Church,  and  by  the  6th  George  I.,  c.  5,  s.  8,  any  man 
whatsoever  pretending  to  holy  orders,  and  taking  the  oaths 
and  subscribing  the  declaration  therein  prescribed,  has  under 
this  bill  a  right  to  solemnise  marriages.  And,  therefore,  the 
lowest  and  most  profligate  men  in  the  state  may  instantly 
qualify  themselves  for  that  purpose. 

"  II.  Because  it  is  apprehended,  that  such  marriages  ma 
not  only  be  celebrated  by  all  such  persons,  but  that,  as  thi 
bill  makes  marriages  so  celebrated  good  and   valid  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  whatsoever,  those  marriages  are  so  far 
privileged,  that  there  can  be  no  divorce  a  mnculo  for  pre 
contract,  consanguinity,  or  impotence.    For  this  bill  give 
such  marriages  all  the  rights  and  benefits  of  those  cele- 
brated by  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  but  doei 
not  subject  them  to  the  same  objections. 

"III.  Because  it  is  apprehended,  that  under  this  bil 
marriages  may  be  celebrated  by  all  Protestant  dissentin 
teachers,  with  absolute  impunity  to  themselves,  betweei 
parties  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  kindred;  withou 
publication  of  banns,  without  licence,  in  a  private  place,  a 
any  hour  of  the  night;  without  witnesses,  without  register 
ing  such  marriage  between  minors,  and  without  the  consen 
of  parents,  guardians,  or  of  the  lord  chancellor;  thougl 
such  transgressions  would  subject  a  clergyman  of  the  Esta 
blished  Church  to  deprivation,  if  beneficed,  and  to  degrada 
tion,  if  not  beneficed;  and  in  the  case  of  a  Popish  pries 
would  be  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  And  by  makin 
such  marriages,  heretofore  bad,  good  and  valid,  legal  heir 
may  be  robbed  of  their  inheritance  by  this  ex  post  fact\ 
law. 

"  IV.  Because  this  bill  makes  valid,  to  all  intents  an 
purposes  whatsoever,  all  matrimonial  contracts  heretofor 
entered  into  between  Protestant  dissenters,  and  solemn isQ 
by  Pro#^5^a??^  dissenting  teachers,  whether  such  matrimoni; 
contracts  were  consummated  or  not.  From  whence  it 
apprehended,  that  such  contracts,  not  consummated,  wil 
by  this  ex  post  facto  law,  be  of  force  to  make  void  subsi 
quent  marriages  consummated;  and  to  subject  women,  wl 
are  now  lawful  wives,  to  bo  divorced,  and  their  children 
be  bastardized;  although  by  the  33rd   Henry  VI II.,  c. 
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and  the  12tli  George  I.,  c.  3,  no  contract  of  marriage,  cele- 
brated even  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  but 
not  consummated,  shall  make  void  a  subsequent  marriage 
which  was  consummated. 

"V.  Because  this  bill,  by  vesting  generally  in  Protestant 
dissenting  teachers,  without  distinction,  an  unregulated 
power  of  celebrating  marriages,  exposes  dissenters  them- 
selves and  their  children,  to  all  the  evil  consequences 
attendant  upon  clandestine  and  improvident  marriages, 
equally  with  the  members  of  the  Established  Church. 

"  And  of  the  numberless  sects  of  Protestant  dissenters, 
no  one  denomination  of  them  is  guarded  by  this  bill  against 
clandestine  and  improvident  marriages,  to  be  celebrated 
between  persons  of  their  persuasion  by  dissenting  teachers 
of  any  other  denomination  whatsoever. 

"VI.  Because  it  was  admitted  in  debate,  that  this  bill 
is  extremely  defective ;  yet  it  was  argued,  that  it  ought  to 
be  passed,  because  it  might  be  hereafter  amended;  an  argu- 
ment, which,  it  is  conceived,  would  rather  justify  the  rejec- 
tion of  a  bad  bill,  to  which  this  branch  of  the  legislature 
is  fully  competent,  than  support  the  passing  of  such  a  bill, 
with  a  view  to  future  amendment  of  it,  which  cannot  be 
obtained,  but  by  the  concurrent  agreement  of  all  branches 
of  the  legislature.  For  this  argument  would  justify  the 
commission  of  an  actual  evil,  which  might  be  avoided,  in 
order  to  apply  a  future  remedy,  that  possibly  might  never 
be  obtained. 

"  VII.  Because  those  who  opposed  this  bill  did  repeat- 
edly declare  themselves  willing  to  vote  for  another  bill, 
rendering  all  matrimonial  contracts  or  marriages  heretofore 
entered  into  between  Protestant  dissenters  and  celebrated 
by  Protestant  dissenting  ministers  or  teachers,  as  good  and 
valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  such  contracts  or  mar- 
riages would  have  been,  if  celebrated  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church.  And  also  rendering  all  matrimonial 
contracts  or  marriages,  hereafter  to  be  entered  into  between 
Protestant  dissenters,  and  celebrated  by  Protestant  dissent- 
ing ministers  or  teachers  of  their  own  respective  congre- 
gations, under  proper  regulations,  as  good  and  valid,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  such  contracts  or  marriages 
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would  be,  if  celebrated  by  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church. 


(Signed) 
"  Richard  Armagh. 
Belmore. 
Shannon. 
Tracton. 
R.  Dublin. 
Henry  Meath. 
William  Waterford. 
Clanwilliam. 
Milltown. 

Isaac  Cork  and  Ross. 
Walter  Clonfert. 
Charles  Cashel. 


Bellamont. 

Eniskillen. 

James  Raphoe. 

Carlow, 

James  Down  and 

Connor. 
Antrim. 
Richard  Cloyne. 
J.    D.    Leighlin  and 

Ferns. 
Cha.  Kildare. 
Charles  Elphin.'' 

The  importance  which  belongs  to  the  foregoing! 
document,   with  reference    to   the    law  which    the 
protesters  had  ineffectually  endeavoured  to  intercept, 
has  induced  me  to  transcribe  it  at  length.     The  tone 
of  calm  consideration,   discretion,  and   moderation, 
which  pervades  it,  must  be   perceptible   by  every 
reader:  but  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  its  framersi 
will  be  most  justly,  and  therefore  most  highly,  esti- 
mated by  such  as  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing! 
or  learning  the  injuries,  which  under  the  sanction  oi 
that  law  have  been  inflicted   on  sound  religion,   onl 
pure  morality,   on  the  decencies,  the  charities,  and] 
the  comforts  of  social  life ;  and  the  frauds,  the  im- 
positions,   and   the   subterfuges  practised   under  itsl 
shelter  by  those  from  whose  profession  better  thingsl 
might  have  been  expected.     Multitudes  of  membersl 
of  the  Established  Church  have  been  induced  to  calll 
themselves  Protestant  dissenters,  for  the  sole  purpose! 
of  being  married  by  a  Protestant  dissenting  teacher  ;| 
and  many  a  Protestant  dissenting  teacher  has  been 
known    to    require   from    members   of  the  Churcl 
written  declarations,  that  they  were  Protestant  dis- 
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senters,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling  liim  to 
marry  them,  under  the  sanction  of  this  statute.  To 
those,  who  resisted  the  enactment,  a  grateful  acknow- 
cdgment  is  still  due  from  such,  as  properly  value 
Christian  truth  and  simplicity:  and  I  therefore  add 
that  the  spiritual  peers,  as  known  by  their  family 
names,  who  protested  against  this  enactment,  were 
the  Archbishops  Robinson,  of  Armagh ;  Fowler,  of 
Dublin ;  and  Agar,  of  Cashel :  and  the  Bishops 
Maxwell,  of  Meath ;  New-come,  of  Waterford ; 
Mann,  of  Cork  and  Ross;  Cope,  of  Clonfert;  Haw- 
kins, of  Raphoe ;  Trail,  of  Down  and  Connor ; 
Woodward,  of  Cloyne ;  Bourke,  of  Leighlin  and 
Ferns ;  Jackson,  of  Kildare;  and  Dodgson,  of  Elphin. 

Section  IV. 

Death  and  Character  of  Bishop  Garnet.  Percy ^  Bishop  of 
Dromore.  His  Character  and  Publications.  Residence 
in  his  diocese^  great  age^  cmd  Death.  Archbishop  Brown 
succeeded  hy  Bishop  Bourke.  Law^  Bishop  of  Clonfert. 
His  Conduct  icith  respect  to  the  Romanists.  Bishop 
Trail  succeeded  in  Doicn  and  Connor  by  Willia?n  Dick- 
son. Volunteer  Associations.  National  Con'cention. 
Bishop  of  Derry  a  delegate.  His  temporal  rank  and 
influence.  Character  and  progress  to  Dublin.  Procession 
through  the  Metropolis.  Conduct  in  the  assembly.  Sub- 
sequent proceedings.  Correspondence  with  the  Presbytery 
of  Derry.  His  residence  in  Italy,  and  Death.  A  patron 
of  the  Methodists.     His  Character  by  Mr.  Wesley. 

After   the    passing    of   the    last-named    acts,    but  Death  and 

-,        .  I  f,     ,  .  ,  character  of 

during  the  course  or  the  same  session,  three  spiritual  Bishop  camet. 
peers  took  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
their  promotion,  which  in  each  case  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  a  very  respectable  prelate, 
Garnet,  bishop  of  Clogher,  aged  seventy-eight  years, 
to  whose  honour  it  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Campbell,  in 
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Account  of 
Thomas  Percy. 


Uishop  of 
Droniore,  1/82. 


his  PJiilosophical  Surveij  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  that 
he  pursued  in  his  episcopal  course  the  same  plan  as 
Primate  Robinson,  improved  his  cathedral  and 
palace,  built  churches  where  they  were  wanting,  and 
provided  that  scarce  a  parish  in  his  diocese  should 
be  without  a  parsonage-house ;  and  of  whom  Mr 
Burdy,  in  his  Life  of  Mr.  Skelton,  makes  honourable 
mention,  as  "  a  prelate  of  great  piety  and  humility, 
kind  to  his  domesticks,  and  a  friend  to  literature 
and  religion,  prompt  in  discovering  men  of  worth 
and  abilities,  and  distinguished  for  promoting  them 
and  treating  them  with  merited  respect."  The  suc- 
cessor of  Bishop  Garnet  in  Clogher  was  Hotham 
translated  from  Ossory :  and  together  with  Bishop 
Hotham  their  seats  in  parliament  Avere  now  taken 
by  Beresford,  the  new  bishop  of  Ossory,  translated 
from  Dromore,  where  he  had  recently  erected 
handsome  and  convenient  residence ;  and  by  Percy, 
the  new  bishop  of  Dromore,  to  which  bishoprick  he 
was  consecrated  from  the  deanery  of  Carlisle. 

Thomas  Percy,  not  unknown  among  biblical 
scholars,  though  more  known  among  the  followers 
of  general  and  polite  literature  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  heir  male  of  the  ancient 
Percies,  earls  of  Northumberland,  was  a  native  o 
Bridgnorth,  in  Shropshire,  and  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  from  which  he  received  the  vicarage 
of  Easton  Mauduit,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1756. 
By  invitation  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northum- 
berland, with  whom  he  claimed  a  family  relation,  he 
became  in  1765  a  resident  in  their  household,  as 
domestick  chaplain.  In  1769  he  was  appointed  a 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  King  George  III.,  whereupon 
he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  at  Cam- 
bridge, having  been  admitted  a  member  of  Emanuel 
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College:  and  in  1778  was  promoted  to  the  deanery 
of  Carlisle,  where,  as  Mr.  Boswell  relates,  he  had 
the  character  of  being  very  popular,  and  whence  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Irish  episcopate  in  1782. 

Mr.  Nicholls,  in  his  Literary  Anecdotes,  com-  "is character. 
memorates  him'  as  "  well  known  for  more  than  half 
a  century  by  various  learned  and  ingenious  publica- 
tions, and  distinguished  by  the  most  active  and 
exemplary  publick  and  private  virtues :  in  him,"  he 
adds,  "  literature  has  lost  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments and  warmest  patrons ;  his  ardour  of  genius, 
his  fine  classical  taste,  his  assiduity  of  research,  and 
his  indefatigable  zeal  in  its  cause,  were  such  as  were 
possessed  by  the  distinguished  few,  and  will  for  ever 
render  his  name  dear  to  learning  and  science.  He 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Shenstone,  Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  Reynolds ;  and  the  last  of  the  illustrious 
association  of  men  of  letters,  who  flourished  at  the 
commencement  of  King  George  III.'s  reign." 

Of  Dr.  Percy's  value  Johnson  in  particular  was  vaiucdbyDr. 

-iiiip  •  •  Johnson. 

highly  sensible :  and  he  has  left  a  very  mterestmg 
testimony  of  his  sentiments  in  a  letter  addressed  by 
him  to  Mr.  Bosw^ell,  by  whom  it  has  been  preserved 
in  the  life  of  the  great  moralist.  Percy  had  been 
hurt  by  some  observation  which  had  fallen  from 
Johnson  in  conversation ;  and  this  being  communi- 
cated to  Johnson,  he  thus  signified  his  concern  on 
the  occasion : 

"If  Percy  is  really  offended,  I  am  sorry;  for  he  is  a 
man  whom  I  never  knew  to  offend  any  one.  He  is  a  man 
very  willing  to  learn,  and  very  able  to  teach  :  a  man,  out 
of  whose  company  I  never  go,  without  having  learned 
something.  It  is  sure  that  he  vexes  me  sometimes,  but  I 
am  afraid  it  is  by  making  me  feel  my  own  ignorance.     So 

^  Nicholls'  Literary  Anecdotes,  iii.,  p.  752. 
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much  extension  of  mind,  and  so  much  minute  accuracy  of 
inquiry,  if  you  survey  your  whole  circle  of  acquaintance, 
you  will  find  so  scarce,  if  you  find  at  all,  that  you  will 
value  Percy  by  comparison.  Lord  Hailes  is  somewhat  like 
him  :  but  Lord  Hailes  does  not,  perhaps,  go  beyond  him  in 
research,  and  I  do  not  know  that  he  equals  him  in  elegance. 
Percy's  attention  to  poetry  has  given  grace  and  splendour 
to  his  studies  of  antiquity.  A  mere  antiquarian  is  a  rugged 
being. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  you  see  that  wbat  I  might  say  in 
sport  or  petulance  to  him,  is  very  consistent  with  full  con- 
viction of  his  merit."' 

Dr.  Percy,  on  being  made  acquainted  with  this 
letter  of  Johnson  in  his  praise,  was  highly  delighted 
with  it,  and  said,  "  I  would  rather  have  this  than 
degrees  from  all  the  universities  in  Europe.  It  will 
be  for  me,  and  my  children,  and  grandchildren ^" 

His  publications,  lu  1765  lie  first  j^ublished  the  work  for  which 
he  is  most  generally  celebrated,  TJie  Reliques  of 
Ancient  English  Poetry:  of  Avhich  Mr.  NichoJls 
justly  says,  that  it  "  constitutes  an  era  in  the  history 
of  English  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century;" 
and  in  which  "he  recovered  from  obscurity,  and  pre- 
served from  oblivion,  many  beautiful  remains  of 
genius ;  supplying  the  deficiencies  in  some,  that 
were  mere  fragments  and  detached  stanzas,  and 
forming  them  into  a  whole  by  congenial  taste, 
feeling,  and  imagination."  For  his  other  publica- 
tions of  a  lighter  kind  the  reader  may  be  referred  to 

Ancitiicoiogicni.  Mr.  Nlcliolls' entertaiuinof  aud  instructive  volumes. 
As  more  according  with  the  bishop's  professional 
character,  and  as  more  in  harmony  with  the  present 
narrative,  I  specify  his  publication  of  "  The  Song  of 
Solomon,  newly  translated  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
Mdth  a  Commentary  and  Annotations,"  in  1764;  his 

^^  Bosv.'iiLL's  Life,  iii.,  pp.  208,  20G. 
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'  Sermon,  preached  before  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  at 
heir  Anniversary  Meeting  at  St.  Paul's,  May  11, 
1.769;"  his  "Key  to  the  New  Testament,"  a  concise 
manual  for  students  of  sacred  literature,  first  pub- 
lished  in  1 765,  and  often  reprinted ;  and  the  as- 
sistance rendered  by  him  to  Dr.  Ducarel  in  com- 
pleting his  list  of  the  various  editions  of  the  Bible  in 
English. 

Bishop  Percy  resided  constantly  in  his  diocese,  n.-s  residence  in 

T  1  .  .  T  T  11.  '  ^"''  lUocese. 

where  he  is  said  to  have  promoted  the  instruction 
and  comfort  of  the  poor  with  unremitting  attention, 
and  superintended  the  sacred  and  civil  interests  of 
the  diocese  w^ith  vigilance  and  assiduity :  revered  and 
jeloved  for  his  piety,  liberality,  benevolence,  and 
lospitality,  by  persons  of  every  rank  and  religious 
denomination.  Under  the  loss  of  sight,  of  which  he 
was  gradually  deprived  some  years  before  his  death, 
he  steadily  maintained  his  habitual  cheerfulness ; 
and,  in  his  last  painful  illness,  displayed  such  for- 
titude and  strength  of  mind,  such  patience  and 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  and  expressed  such 
heartfelt  thankfulness  for  the  goodness  and  mercy 
shown  to  him  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  happy  life, 
as  were  truly  impressive,  and  worthy  of  that  pure 
Christian  spirit,  in  him  so  eminently  conspicuous. 
He  continued    to    preside    over    the    bishoprick    of  ins  great  age  and 

.  .  death. 

Dromore  beyond  the  period  of  the  Union ;  his  death 

taking  place  at  his  episcopal  residence  the  30th  of 

September,  1811,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  buried  in  a  vault  constructed  by  himself  for 

the   purpose,  adjoining  his  cathedral    church.     His 

valuable    library   was    purchased    for    the    Earl    of 

Caledon,  and  was  removed  to  his  Lordship's  mansion 

at  Caledon,  in  the  county  of  Armagh.     There  is  a  Portraits  of  him. 

fine  mezzo-tint 0  portrait  of  him  in   a   velvet  cap, 
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holding  in  his  hand  a  thick  volume,  labelled  MSS., 
engraven  in  1775,  from  a  painting  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  It  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  "Thomas 
Percy,  S.  T.  P.,"  to  which,  in  some  impressions,  his 
dignity  was  afterwards  added,  of  "  Dean  of  Carlisle," 
in  1778,  and  of  "Bishop  of  Dromore,"  in  1782. 
There  is  another  portrait  of  him  in  his  episcopal 
habit,  taken  from  a  painting  also  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, which  continues  to  form  an  appropriate  orna- 
ment of  the  bishop's  palace  at  Dromore.  And  a 
third  likeness  of  him  is  given  in  Dibdin's  Decameron, 
a  very  interesting  whole  length,  of  which  the  upper 
part  has  been  copied  into  Nicholls'  Ulitstrations  of 
Literature,  vol.  vi.,  p.  552.  It  is  there  described  as 
"representing  the  bishop,  when  an  old  man  and 
nearly  deprived  of  sight,  walking  in  his  garden,  and 
about  to  feed  his  swans."  It  is  a  thin,  spare  figure,  in 
a  morning  episcopal  undress,  with  the  full  wig  and 
three-cornered  hat,  used  by  elderly  clergymen  of  the 
day,  and  with  the  hands  placed  one  upon  the  other, 
and  together  resting  upon  a  walking  stick. 

Archbishop  In  the  same  year,  1782,  but  somewhat  later,  died 

Brown  sue-  ./  '  » 

ceeded  by  Bibhop   Browu,    archblshoD    of    Tuam.      His   vacancy   was 

Bunrkc.  ^  '' 

filled  by  the  translation  of  Bishop  Bourke  from 
Ferns  and  Leighlin ;  as  was  his  again  by  the  trans- 
lation of  Bishop  Cope  from  Clonfert.  His  successor 
was  Dr.  John  Law,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the 
well-known  patron  and  friend  of  Archdeacon  Paley.' 
Account  of  Dr.  The  SOU  was  born  at  Grey-stoke,  in  Cumberland,  in 
1745,  and  was  educated  first  on  the  foundation  of 
the  Charter  House,  in  London,  and  afterwards  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  of  whicli  he  became  a 
fellow,  having  previously  distinguished  himself  by 
his  success  both  in  his  scientifick  and  in  his  classical 
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studies.  In  1778  he  was  preferred  by  his  father  to 
the  vicarage  of  Warkworth,  in  Northumberland,  and 
to  a  prebendal  stall  in  Carlisle :  and  in  1777  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  the  diocese.  Whilst  in  possession 
of  that  dignity  he  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Boswell, 
in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson^  "  as  a  man  of  great  variety 
of  knowledge,  uncommon  genius,  and,  he  believed, 
sincere  religion."  From  the  archdeaconry  of  Car-  J![^''^";"j^f  ^'' 
lisle,  in  1782,  he  was  removed  to  the  bishoprick  of 
Clonfert.  "  It  has  been  reported,"  says  Mr.  Nicholls, 
in  his  Literary  Anecdotes'^  "that  this  promotion  was 
most  unexpectedly  offered  to  the  bishop  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Portland,  when  that  nobleman  was  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  bestow  the  prefer- 
ments held  by  Dr.  Law  upon  a  gentleman,  to  whose 
exertions  the  duke  was  principally  indebted  for  his 
success  in  the  celebrated  trial  between  himself  and 
Sir  James  Lowther."  From  this  see  Dr.  Law  was 
removed  successively  to  the  bishopricks  of  Killala, 
1787,  and  Elphin,  1795:  the  last  of  which  he  re- 
tained till  his  death,  March  19,  1810. 

Upon  the  above-named  authority  the  following  Anecdote  of  him. 
anecdote  is  recorded  :  "  When  he  took  possession  of 
the  see  of  Killala,  and  learnt  that  almost  the  whole 
of  the  population  were  Roman  Catholicks,  he  used 
these  expressions:  'that,  as  it  was  a  hopeless  task 
to  make  them  Protestants,  it  would  answer  every 
desirable  purpose  to  make  them  good  Catholicks :' 
and  with  this  view  he  got  printed  at  his  own 
expence,  and  distributed  gratis  through  the  diocese, 
a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  the  Rev.  J.  Gother, 
which  breathe  the  piety,  and  in  plain  and  intelligible 
lana^uapfe  inculcate  the  morality,  of  the  Bible."     The  i  ibemiity  attri- 

"        °  •'  butetl  to  him. 

narrator   records  this   anecdote,   "as  furnishing  an 

3  Vol.  viii.,  p.  395. 
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useful  instance  of  the  wise  and  genuine  liberality  of 
liis  character:"  but  he  has  given  no  opinion  of  the 
compatibility  of  such  conduct  with  the  bishop's 
clerical  and  episcopal  obligations.  "The  Bishop  of 
Elphin,"  it  is  added,  "  has  been  recorded  as  '  a  man 
of  great  variety  of  knowledge,  uncommon  genius, 
and  sincere  religion.'  In  regard  to  his  literary 
character,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  production 
avowed  by  himself  has  been  given  to  the  publick : 
yet  it  has  been  supjDosed  that  he  had  a  considerable 
share  in  the  composition  of  the  Moral  and  Political 
Philosop/iT/  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Paley ;  and  we  believe 
the  chapter  on  Revere7icing  the  Deity  has  been  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  him."  To  judge,  however,  from  the 
foregoing  anecdote,  his  religious  principles  were  not 
distinguished  by  a  strict  adherence  to  scriptural 
truth,  as  professed  and  taught  by  the  Church :  at 
least  there  is,  to  my  mind,  no  perceptible  agreement 
between  the  consecration  pledge,  that  the  bishop  will 
be  "  ready  with  all  faithful  diligence  to  banish  and 
drive  away  all  erroneous  and  false  doctrines  from 
the  flock  committed  to  his  charge ;"  and  the  putting 
forth  and  the  distribution  of  a  work,  impregnated 
M  ith  error  and  false  doctrine,  for  the  instruction  of 
those  who  are  committed  to  him. 

The  death  of  Bishop  Trail,  at  Lisburn,  the  12th 
of  November,  1783,  caused  a  vacancy  in  the  see  of 
Down  and  Connor,  which  was  filled  by  the  consecra- 
tion of  William  Dickson,  first  chaplain  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  Northington.  He  was  also 
a  personal  friend,  and,  at  Hertford  College,  Oxford, 
a  fellows-collegian,  of  Mr.  Fox,  one  of  the  last  acts 
of  whose  administration  was  this  promotion ;  and  I 
remember  to  have  heard  a  statement,  which  I  believe 
to  be  authentick,  that  the  promotion  was  commu- 
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nicated  to  tlie  person  promoted  in  a  letter  from  that 
statesman,  to  the  following  effect :  "  T  have  ceased  to 
be  minister,  and  you  are  bishop  of  Down."  This 
occurrence  produced  the  somewhat  singular  effect  of 
a  son  elevated  to  a  station  of  professional  superiority 
above  his  father,  within  his  own  jurisdiction ;  for  the 
father  of  Bishop  Dickson  had  been,  and,  after  his 
son's  advancement,  continued  to  be,  dean  of  Down. 
The  bishop  survived  the  Union,  of  which  we  shall 
hereafter  find  him  an  opponent. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  narrative  voumtcev asso 

''  ^  ciations. 

to  enter  into  the  political  contests  wdiich  agitated 
Ireland  about  this  period.  But  the  volunteer  associ- 
ations spread  over  the  country  require  a  few  words 
of  passing  allusion,  by  reason  of  the  prominent  and 
conspicuous  part  taken  in  them  by  one  of  the  pre- 
lates of  the  Irish  Church  on  a  certain  memorable 
occasion.  These  associations  were  formed  for  the 
declared  purpose  of  establishing  the  national  inde- 
pendence, and  redressing  the  alleged  grievances  of 
Ireland.  On  the  8th  of  September,  1783,  a  meeting  i783. 
was  held  at  Dungannon,  consisting  of  about  five 
hundred  delegates,  returned  from  two  hundred  and 
forty-eight  volunteer  corps  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
and  representing  not  less  than  eighteen  thousand 
individuals.  Many  of  these  delegates  were  men  of 
high  rank  and  large  property;  and  they  unanimously 
agreed  to  a  series  of  thirteen  resolutions,  setting 
forth  their  grievances  and  claims,  and  concluding 
with  one  to  the  following  effect :  "  That  a  committee 
of  five  persons  from  each  county  be  now  chosen,  by 
ballot,  to  represent  this  province  in  a  grand  national 
convention,  to  be  held,  at  noon,  in  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, at  Dublin,  on  the  10th  day  of  November 
next,  to  which,  we  trust,  each  of  the  other  provinces 
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will  send  delegates,  to  digest  and  publish  a  plan  o1 
parliamentary  reform ;  to  pursue  such  measures  asl 
may  appear  to  them  most  likely  to  render  it  effectual  ;| 
to  adjourn  from  time  to  time ;  and  convene  proYincial| 
meetings,  if  found  necessary." 

Of  the  delegates  chosen,  in  pursuance  of  thisl 
resolution,  from  the  county  of  Londonderry,  the| 
Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  stood  at  the  head. 

This  prelate,  who  was  the  second  son  of  the  Earl| 
of  Bristol,  had,  since  his  translation  from  the  bishop- 
rick  of  Cloyne  to  that  of  Derry,  by  the  premature! 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  succeeded  to  the  hereditary] 
honours  of  his  family.     Not  content  with  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  he   is  said  to  have  "  become  ambi- 
tious of  political  power,  and  to  have  sought  to  place! 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  L'ish  nation.     Possessed 
of  an  immense  revenue;  by  rank  a  temporal  peer; 
by   consecration    a   spiritual    one ;    with    powerful 
patronage   and   extensive   connections;    he    united 
most  of  the  qualities  best  calculated  to  promote  his| 
objects,  and,  in  particular,  had  acquired  a  vast  popu- 
larity among  the  Irish,   by  the   phenomenon   of  an  I 
English  nobleman  identifying  himself  with  the  Irish 
nation,  and  appearing  inferior  to  none  in  a  zealous 
assertion  of  their  rights  against  his  own  countrymen. 
It  w^as  a  circumstance  too  novel  and  too  important 
to  escape  their  marked  observation,  and  a  conduct 
too  generous  and  magnanimous  not  to  excite  the| 
love,  and  call   forth  the  admiration,   of  a  grateful 
people." 

To  the  foregoing  extract  from  the  work  of  a 
partisan,  I  add  the  following  estimate  of  his  character 
by  another  hand,  together  with  a  sketch  of  his  pro- 
gress to  Dublin,  in  the  character  of  a  delegate  of  | 
the  National  Convention : 
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"  Lord  Bristol  was  a  man  of  considerable  parts;  but  nis character, 
far  more  brilliant  than  solid.  His  family  was,  indeed,  Dubun." 
famous  for  talents — equally  so  for  eccentricity;  and  the 
ccentricity  of  the  whole  race  shone  out,  and  seemed  to  be 
oncentrated  in  him.  In  one  respect,  he  was  not  unlike 
Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham :  '  Everything  by  starts  and 
lothing  long ;''  generous,  but  uncertain ;  splendid,  but 
'antastical ;  an  admirer  of  the  fine  arts,  without  any  just 
selection;  engaging,  often  licentious  in  conversation;  ex- 
tremely polite,  extremely  violent;  it  is  indubitably  true, 
that,  amidst  all  his  erratick  course,  his  bounty  was  not 
seldom  directed  to  the  most  proper  and  deserving  objects. 
His  distribution  of  Church  livings,  chiefly,  as  I  have  been 
nformed,  among  the  older  and  respectable  clergy  in  his  own 
iiocese,  must  always  be  mentioned  with  that  warm  appro- 
3ation  which  it  is  justly  entitled  to.  It  is  said,  how  truly 
know  not,  that  he  had  applied  for  the  bishop  rick  of 
Durham,  afterwards  for  the  lord  lieutenancy  of  Ireland ; 
was  refused  both,  and,  hinc  illce  lacrymw^  hence  his  opposi- 
ion.  But  the  inequality,  the  irregular  flow  of  his  mind  at 
Bvery  period  of  his  life,  sufficiently  illustrate  his  conduct  at 
this  particular  and  momentous  period.  Such,  however,  was 
this  illustrious  prelate,  who,  notwithstanding  he  scarcely 
ever  attended  parliament,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
[taly,  was  now  called  upon  to  correct  the  abuses  of  parlia- 
ment, and  direct  the  vessel  of  state  in  that  course  where 
tatesmen  of  the  most  experience,  and  persons  of  the  calmest 
judgment,  have  had  the  misfortune  totally  to  fail.  His  Entrance  into 
progress  from  his  diocese  to  the  metropolis,  and  his  entrance  *'"^  metropolis. 
nto  it,  were  perfectly  correspondent  to  the  rest  of  his  con- 
luct.  Through  every  town  on  the  road,  he  seemed  to 
;ourt,  and  was  received  with,  all  warlike  honours ;  and  I 
emember  seeing  him  pass  by  the  parliament-house  in 
Dublin — lords  and  commonswere  then  both  sitting — escorted 
)y  a  body  of  dragoons,  full  of  spirits  and  talk,  apparently 
enjoying  the  eager  gaze  of  the  surrounding  multitude,  and 
lisplaying  altogether  the  self-complacency  of  a  favourite 
narshal  of  France,  on  his  way  to  Versailles,  rather  than 
the  grave  deportment  of  a  prelate  of  the  Church  of 
England.'' 
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Procession  to  the 
placoof  assembly. 


This  description  of  the  Bishop  of  Deny  s  pro- 
gress towards  Dublin  from  his  northern  diocese, 
where  he  had  built  a  magnificent  mansion  in  ai 
remote  and  singular  situation,  and  did  numerous  I 
acts  which  nobody  could  account  for,  has  been 
taken  from  Mr.  Hardy's  Life  of  the  Earl  of  CharlcA 
mont,  p.  262.  From  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  Rise\ 
and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Nation,  which  furnished  the 
previous  extract,  is  subjoined  a  graphick  exhibition 
of  the  "  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance,"  wherewith 
the  earl-bishop  held  on  his  procession  through  the| 
city  to  the  place  of  the  assembly : 

"  He  took  his  seat  amongst  the  Irish  delegates  at  thai 
E-otunda  with  the  greatest  splendour  ;  and  to  prove  that  hel 
preferred  the   claims  of  the   Irish  volunteers  to  both  hial 
English   rank  as   Earl  of  Bristol,  and  his  Irish  rank  as 
spiritual  noble,  he  entered  Dublin  in  royal  state,  drew  u] 
his  equipage  at  the  entrance  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as  if  Ik 
halted   to  teach  the  peers  their  duty  to  their  country,  an( 
then  moved  forward  to  take  his  seat  at  the  Rotunda,  as  ai 
Irish  delegate  in  the  national  convention.     Such  a  circum^ 
stance  can  be  scarcely  credited  in  England.  .     . 

"  The  lords  had  taken  their  seats  in  the  House  of  PeersJ 
when  the  Bishop  of  Derry  began  his  procession  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  convention.  He  had  several  carriages  in  his 
suite,  and  sat  in  an  open  landau,  drawn  by  six  beautiful 
horses,  caparisoned  with  purple  ribands.  He  was  dressed 
purple,  his  horses,  equipages,  and  servants  being  in  the  most 
splendid  trappings  and  liveries.  He  had  brought  to  Dub- 
lin, as  his  escort,  a  troop  of  light  cavalry,  raised  by  his 
unfortunate  and  guilty  nephew,  George  Robert  Fitzgerald.:! 
they  were  splendidly  dressed  and  accoutred,  and  were 
mounted  on  the  finest  chargers  that  the  bishop  or  theii 
commander  could  procure.  A  part  of  these  dragoons  lee 
the  procession,  another  closed  it,  and  some  rode  on  eacl 
side  of  his  Lordship''s  carriage.  Trumpets  announced  lii{ 
approach,  and  detachments  from  several  volunteer  corps  ol 
Dublin  joined  liis  Lordship's  cavalcade.     He  never  ceasec 
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naking  dignifiecl  obeisances  to  the  multitude :  his  saluta- 
ions  were  enthusiastically  returned  on  every  side :  '  Long 
ive  the  bishop  !'  echoed  from  every  window ;  yet  all  was 
)eace  and  harmony,  and  never  did  there  appear  so  extra- 
rdinary  a  procession  within  the  realm  of  Ireland. 

"  This  cavalcade  marched  slowly  through  the  principal 
treets,  till  it  arrived  at  the  portico  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
ieh  adjoined  that  of  the  Commons.  A  short  halt  waa 
len  made,  the  trumpets  sounded,  the  sudden  and  unex- 
ected  clangor  of  w^iich  echoed  throughout  the  long  corri- 
lors.  Both  houses  had  just  finished  prayers,  and  were 
)roceeding  to  business ;  and,  totally  unconscious  of  the 
ause,  several  members  rushed  to  the  entrance.  The  bishop 
aluted  all  with  royal  dignity ;  the  volunteers  presented 
rms,  and  the  bands  played  the  Volunteers'  March.  Of  a 
udden  another  clangor  of  trumpets  w^as  heard  ;  the  asto- 
ished  lords  and  commons,  unable  to  divine  what  was  to 
nsue,  or  the  reason  of  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  the 
ishop,  retired  to  their  respective  chambers,  and  with  great 
olicitude  awaited  the  result. 

"  The  bishop,  however,  had  done  what  he  intended  ;  he  nis  conduct  in 
I  ad  astonished  both  houses,  and  had  proved  to  them  his  ' 
)rinciples  and  his  determination.  Amidst  the  shouts  and 
beers  of  thousands  he  proceeded  to  the  Rotunda,  w^iere,  in 
oint  of  dignity  and  importance,  he  certainly  appeared  to 
urpass  the  whole  of  his  brother  delegates.  He  entered  the 
hamber  in  the  greatest  form,  presented  his  credentials,  took 
is  seat,  conversed  a  few  moments  with  all  the  ceremony  of 
temporal  prince,  and  then,  with  the  excess  of  that  digni- 
ed  courtesy,  of  which  he  was  a  perfect  master,  he  retired 
s  he  had  entered,  and  droA^e  away  in  the  same  majestick 
tyle,  and  amidst  reiterated  applauses,  to  his  hous3,  where 
he  volunteers  had  previously  mounted  a  guard  of  honour. 
le  entertained  a  great  number  of  persons  of  rank  at  a  mag- 
lificent  dinner ;  and  the  ensuing  day  began  his  course 
mong  the  delegates,  as  an  ordinary  man  of  business." 

This  national  convention,  wherein  the  northern  s  .bsequent  pro- 

cjedings. 

lelegates  were  met  by  others  from  the  rest  of  the 
lingdom,  naturally  excited  alarm  in  the  government, 
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and  measures  were  in  contemplation  for  putting  it 
down  with  a  high  hand.  But  prudence  dictated  an  I 
expedient,  by  which  the  opinions  of  the  assembly, 
respecting  the  extension  of  certain  privileges  to  the 
Papists,  were  divided,  and  thus  the  efforts  of  the 
convention  became  ultimately  abortive.  As  to  the 
eccentrick  prelate,  whose  connexion  with  these 
transactions  has  brought  them  under  our  notice, 
after  having  received  an  address,  under  arms,  from 
one  of  the  volunteer  battalions  for  his  patriotick 
exertions,  which  he  answered  in  a  manner,  judged 
even  by  his  partisans  to  be  "  true  in  principle,  but| 
too  strong  in  terms,"  his  immediate  arrest  was  pro- 
posed by  some  members  of  the  government.  Mon 
prudent  councils,  however,  prevailed ;  and,  togethei 
with  the  cause,  which  forced  him  into  a  temporary 
importance,  he  appears  to  have  sunk  into  insignifi- 
cance as  a  publick  political  character. 
Commendation  Mcauwhile  lic  had  received  a  testimony  of  appro- 

the  presbytery  of  batlou  ft'om  a  body,  to  whose  notions  of  ecclesiastical 
^"^'  polity,  of  private  judgment,  and  of  liberality  of  sen- 

timent in  religious  matters,  he  approached  more 
near  than  might  well  beseem  a  governour,  or,  indeedJ 
any  sound  and  consistent  member,  of  Christ's  apostol 
lical  Church.  At  a  meeting  of  the  presbytery  o 
Derry,  in  Londonderry,  May  ISth,  1784,  an  address 
to  the  Earl  of  Bristol  was  unanimously  agreed  toj 
signifying   that, 

"  When  the  valuable  part  of  this  kingdom  were  forwai 
in  doing  justice  to  his  merit,  the  presbytery  of  Derry,  wh^ 
resided  immediately  in  his  Lordship^s  diocese,  though 
themselves  bound  to  express  their  perfect  approbation  of  th^ 
liberality  of  his  Lordship's  religious  sentiments.  Christil 
anity,"  they  proceed  to  observe,  "  is  liberal ;  and  he  is  th< 
best  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  possesses  the  most  extenl 
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jive  charity  and  good-will  to  the  human  race.  They  con- 
eive  it,  therefore,  not  inconsistent  with  their  duty,  as 
iiinisters  of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  to  give  that  praise  to  a 
^relate  of  another  Church,  which  the  unaffected  purity  and 
ectitude  of  his  own  claims  from  every  honest  heart. 
Equally  incapable  of  being  profited  by  adulation  to  your 
Lordship;  abhorring  the  mean  idea,  in  case  they  were;  and 
sensible  of  meeting  with  your  Lordship\s  contempt  on  that 
iccount,  they  rejoice  in  this  opportunity  of  giving  their 
tribute  of  deserved  praise  to  a  character  in  every  respect  so 
lignified. 

''  Signed,  by  order, 

"  Sam.  Patten,  Moderator. 
John  Law,  Clerk/' 

To  this  effusion  of  self-complacency  from  a  sec-  ms  answer, 
tarian  body,  the  composition  of  whose  address  is 
jelow  criticism,  though  sufficiently  worthy  of  the 
occasion  and  of  the  sentiments  which  it  conveys,  the 
Bishop  of  Derry  deemed  it  suitable  to  his  profession 
and  order  to  return  the  following  answer,  which 
commences  with  an  allusion  to  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  lately  conferred  on  his  Lordship's  "  unfortunate 
and  guilty  nephew,"  as  we  have  lately  seen  him 
described  in  terms,  not  marked  with  undue  severity 
towards  one  who  within  two  years  underwent  the 
sentence  of  the  law  for  murder,  George  Robert 
Fitzgerald : 

"  To  the  Presbytery  of  Derry. 

"  Just  landed,  as  it  were,  to  witness  the  inauguration  of 
my  hospitable  nephew,  as  a  citizen  of  this  grateful  and 
independent  city,  the  Presbytery  of  Derry  (if  I  may  use  a 
trite  adage)  have  caught  me,  as  my  enemies  never  will  catch 
me,  flying. 

"  I  am  happy,  my  brethren,  to  receive  in  this  episcopal 
mansion  so  honourable  a  testimony  of  the  Presbytery's 
affection:  but  I  feel  still  more  happy  in  the  consciousness  o:' 
deserving   it.      That   liberality   of  sentiment,   which   you 
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ascribe  to  me,  flows  from  the  rare  consistency  of  a  Protestant 
bishop,  who  feels  it  his  duty,  and  has  therefore  made  it  hi^ 
practice,  to  venerate  in  others  that  unalienable  exercise  of 
private  judgment,  which  he  and  his  ancestors  claimed  for 
themselves.  Happy  epoch  in  Irish  annals  !  and  formidable 
only  to  the  bigots  of  either  sect,  when  the  Presbytery  of 
Derry,  instigated  neither  by  feat*  nor  adulation,  can  proclaim 
the  liberality  of  a  bishop,  and  glory  in  their  testimony. 

"  On  the  great  object,  which  now  centers  in  me  the  ap- 
plauses of  such  various  and  even  contradictory  denomina^ 
tions  of  citizens,  I  do  own  to  you  the  very  rock  which 
founds  my  cathedral  is  less  immoveable,  than  my  purpose  to 
liberate  this  high-mettled  nation  from  the  petulant  and 
rapacious  oligarchy  which  plunder  and  insult  it.  A  con- 
vulsion of  nature  might  indeed  shiver  the  one  to  atanis : 
but  no  convulsion,  either  of  nature  or  of  the  state,  could 
slacken  my  purpose:  it  may  destroy,  but  it  cannot  stagger 
me. 

"  Bristol. 
"  Londonderry,  19th  May,  1784." 

The  foregoing  letter  is  copied  from  the  Dtt'dia 
University  Magazine,  of  August,  1840;  into  the 
pages  of  which  it  is  professed  to  be  transferred 
from  a  Londonderry  paper  of  the  year  1784.  In- 
ternal evidence  to  its  genuineness  co-operates  with 
this  outward  testimony  in  assigning  the  letter  to  its 
His  residence       alleg'ed  author.   The  immoveable  resolution,  however, 

and  deportment  ^ 

in  Italy.  ludicatod  in  the  rhetorical  figure    of  the  patriotick 

prelate,  seems  to  have  evaporated;  and  to  have  given 
way  to  a  predilection  for  a  residence  in  Italy,  where 
he  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  By  the  autho- 
rity, which  supplied  the  foregoing  information  of  his 
correspondence  with  the  Presbytery  of  Derry,  he  is 
reported  to  have  conformed  to  a  great  degree  in 
dress  and  habits  to  the  dignified  clergy  of  Rome, 
and  to  have  been  treated  with  much  consideration 
by  the  cardinals  and  governing  ecclesiasticks  of  the 
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states  of  the  Romisli  cliiircl]:  and  on  one  occasion, 
in  particnlar,  whilst  travelling,  to  have  carried  with 
him  from  a  cardinal  governour  of  Rome  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  those  monasteries,  at  which  he  might 
find  it  convenient  to  rest;  recommending  to  the 
superiors  of  the  several  societies  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Derry,  as  worthy  of  all  hospitable  attention  and  high 
consideration. 

But  this  preference  of  a  continental  life,  whilst  .tiooesrmr  ^'' 
it  counteracted  his  ambition  for  political  distinction,  '^'''^"'* 
withdrew  him  likewise  from  the  scene  and  the  occu- 
l)ations  of  his  professional  charge.  That  he  was  not 
recalled  by  authority  to  residence  in  his  diocese, 
may  perhaps  excite  some  astonishment.  There  is, 
however,  reason,  to  think,  that  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  aware  as  they  were  of  the  extravagance 
)f  his  mind  and  conduct,  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
laying  him  under  any  effectual  restraint,  judged  his 
absence  from  Ireland  less  mischievous  than  his  ])re- 
sence.  He  survived  the  Union;  and  died  at  Albano, 
near  Rome,  the  8th  of  July,  1803. 

The  Bishop  of  Derry's  general  eccentricity  is  MSdbts! "'° 
notorious:  it  is  perhaps  less  commonly  known  that 
lie  was  a  patron  of  Methodism  and  the  Metliodists, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  many  of  his  clergy. 
On  Whitsunday,  May  the  SOth,  1773,  Mr.  Wesley 
(lined  near  Londonderry,  at  the  house  of  a  gentle- 
man, "  Where,"  he  says,  "  were  five  clergymen  be- 
sides me,  all  of  whom  attended  the  preaching  every 
X4iing.  One  would  have  imagined  from  this 
friendship  of  the  clergy,  joined  with  the  good-will 
both  of  the  bishop  and  dean,  the  society  would  in- 
crease swiftly,  but,  in  fact,  it  does  not  increase  at  all\" 
And  describing  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  same  place  in 

•*    West.^  y's  Journal,  xvi.,  107. 
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His  character,      1775,  liG   savs,    "  Juiie  4,  beinsf  Whitsunday,   the 

by  Mr.  Wesley.  '  '     '  -^    '  ^  '' 

bishop  preached  a  judicious,  useful  sermon,  on  the 
blasphemy  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  is  both  a  good 
writer,  and  a  good  speaker.     And  he  celebrated  the 

Lord's  Supper  with  admirable  solemnity 

Tuesday  6,  the  bishop  invited  me  to  dinner,  and  told 
me,  '  I  know  you  do  not  love  oicr  hours,  and  will 
therefore  order  dinner  to  be  on  table  between  two 
and  three  o'clock.'  We  had  a  piece  of  boiled  beef 
and  an  English  pudding.  This  is  true  good  breeding. 
The  bishop  is  entirely  easy  and  unaffected  in  his 
whole  behaviour,  exemplary  in  all  parts  of  publick 
worship,  and  plenteous  in  good  works'." 
Methodism  not  I  do  uot  fiud  that  auy  other  of  the  Irish  bishops 

patronhe.l  by  the 

bishops.  gave    countenance    to   Mr.    Wesley  s   proceedmgs; 

unless  it  were  Bishop  Barnard,  "  the  good  old  Bishop 
of  Londonderry,"  on  whom  he  says  that  he  waited 
at  Bristol,  in  1766,  and  spent  two  or  three  hours  in 
useful  conversation'." 

But  in  the  April  of  the  last-named  year,  1775, 
he  being  in  Dublin,  "  the  good  old  dean  of  St. 
Patrick's,"  he  relates,  "  desired  me  to  come  within 
the  rails,  and  assist  him  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  This 
also  was  a  means  of  removing  much  prejudice  from 
those  who  were  zealous  for  the  Church^"  The  dean 
at  this  time  was  Dr.  Francis  Corbet,  who  died  a  very 
ancient  man  in  the  following  August,  at  the  advanced 
by  \h"  other  ""^  ago  of  eightv-seven  years.  Several  of  the  dignitaries 
clergy.  ^j^^  parochial  clergy  likewise  at  this  time  admitted 

Mr.  Wesley  into  their  pulpits,  and  attended  his 
preaching,  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as 
in  the  diocese  of  Derry.  His  societies,  meanwhile, 
were   much  multiplied  and  augmented,  with   some 

^  Wesley's  Journal,  xvii.,  p.  54.  ^  Ibid.,  xiv.,  p.  59. 

7  Ibid.,  xvii.,  p.  48. 
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xamples  of  diminution  and  decay.  The  seeds  of 
leparation  also  from  the  Church,  which  were  inherent 
n  the  principles  of  Methodism,  though  counteracted 
by  Mr.  Wesley's  exertions,  were  occasionally  pro- 
ducing their  natural  fruit.  At  Omagh,  in  1773,  he 
preached  to  a  congregation,  whom  he  "  warned  of 
the  madness  which  was  spreading  among  them, 
namely,  leaving  the  Cliurch.  Most  of  them,  I  be- 
lieve," he  adds,  "will  take  the  advice:  I  hope  all 
that  are  of  our  society"." 


Section  V. 

The  Diike  of  Rutland  Lord  Lieutenant.  One  Episcopal 
icacancy  during  his  Government,  Charter  Schools  gene- 
rally  patronised  by  Chief  Governours,  Education  recom- 
mended  from  the  Throne.  Mr.  Ordes  Plan^  and  Resolu- 
tions and  Orders  for  effecting  it.  Sentiments  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Proposed 
System  of  Education,  Relinquished  with  the  Session  of 
Parliament.  Lnsurrectionary  Tumidts  of  the  Peasantry. 
Effects  on  the  Clergy.  White-boys.  Oak-boys.  Steel- 
boys.  Right-boys.  Brought  under  notice  of  Parliament. 
Attorney-GeneraVs  Speech,  Bishop  Woodward'' s  Tract 
on  the  Church.  Outrages  on  the  Clergy.  Lnterruption 
of  Church  Service,  Extent  of  Disturbances.  Impunity 
of  Criminals.  Intimidatio7i  of  Witnesses,  Clergy  vin- 
dicated. Misery  of  Peasantry,  and  its  Causes.  Act  for 
Protection  and  Compensation  of  Clergy.  Inquiry  into 
Tythes  proposed  and  rejected.  Excellent  Character  of 
Bishop  Woodward. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Nortli- 
ington  in  the  viceroyalty  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1784, 
and  continued  in  that  office  till  October,  1787. 
During  this  period,  of  more  than  three  years,  there 
occurred  in  the  Irish  episcopate  only  one  vacancy ; 

^  Wesley's  Journal^  xvi.,  103. 
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and  that,  in  the  suninier  of  his  appointment,  by  the 
death  of  Gore,  bishop  of  Limerick.  The  vacancy 
was  filled  by  the  translation  of  Bishop  Pery  from 
Killala,  in  which  see  his  place  was  supplied  by  the 
consecration  of  William  Preston,  chaplain  to  the 
new  lord  lieutenant. 

The  Duke  of  Rutland's  administration  was  marked 
by  two  classes  of  events,  deeply  affecting  the  condi- 
tion of  the  kingdom  in  general,  and  especially  in  its 
religious  and  moral  relations :  namely,  the  plan  of 
education,  which  was  ])ut  forward  by  the  government, 
but  failed  of  being  carried  into  effect,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  people ;  and  the  legislative  enact- 
ments, which  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the 
combinations  and  insurrectionary  outrages  of  the 
peasantry  during  a  considerable  series  of  years. 
ciiarter schools  Tho  EugHsh  Protostaut   charter  schools,  of  the 

patronised  by  til 0  '-' 

chief  govornoms.  institutiou  of  wlilch,  lu  1730,  an  account  has  b3en 
given,  were  an  usual  topick  of  approbation  and  recom- 
mendation from  the  viceroys,  in  their  speeches  to 
the  houses  of  parliament  at  the  opening  of  parlia- 

J781.  mentary  sessions.  Thus,  in  October,  1781,  on  one 
of  those  occasions,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  had  uttered 
the  following  sentiments :  "  The  humanity  and 
wisdom  of  those  motives,  which  influence  your  sup- 
port of  the  Protestant  charter  schools,  as  seminaries 
of  true  religion  and  honest  industry,  will  continue  to 

17G3.  engage  your  regard."  And  in  October,  1783,  the 
Earl  of  Northington  had  expressed  himself  to  the 
like  effect :  "  The  Protestant  charter  schools,  an 
institution  founded  in  wisdom  and  humanity,  are 
most  eminently  entitled  to  your  care."  After  the 
same  manner,  in  January,  1785,  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land adverted  to  the  subject,  connecting,  however, 
with  his  notice  of  that  particular  topick,  a  recom- 
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mendation  of  means  for  educating  the   people   in 
jreneral : 

"  The  hberahty,"  he  observes,  "  which  you  have  shown  Eaue-itionrccom- 
to  the  maintenance  of  your  Protestant  charter  schools,  aiid  tinone. 
other  publick  institutions,  makes  it  unnecessary  for  me  to 
recommend  them  to  your  care.  You  cannot  more  bene- 
ficially exert  this  laudable  spirit,  than  by  directing  your 
attention  to  improve,  and  to  diffuse  throughout  the  king- 
dom, the  advantages  of  a  good  education :  sensible  of  its 
essential  consequence  to  the  morals  and  happiness  of  the 
people,  and  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  I  am  happy  to 
assure  you  of  his  Majesty's  gracious  patronage;  and  sh;ill 
be  earnest  to  give  every  assistance  in  my  power  to  the 
success  of  such  measures,  as  your  wisdom  may  deviso  for 
this  important  purpose." 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  in  this  session 
any  steps  were  taken  for  carrying  into  effect  the  lord 
lieutenant's  recommendation.    But  in  January,  1786,  Recoimcida- 

•^  tion  ivpeated, 

he  again  directed  their  attention  to  "  such  measures  i7B6. 
as  might  animate  the  industry,  extend  the  education, 
and  improve  the  morals  of  the  people."     And,  in 
pursuance  of  this  subject,  on  the  6th  of  April,  Mr. 
Secretary  Orde  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  m>- secret, ry 

•^  Orde  s  pla:i  ut 

certain  resolutions,  the  object  of  which  was  to  extend  education. 
the  means  of  education  at  such  a  cheap  rate,  that 
few  persons  should  be  excluded  from  its  advantages. 
He  professed  himself  aware,  that  there  were  several 
endowed  schools  throusrhout  the  kinofdom,  and  some 
of  them  rich  ;  but  their  very  opulence  Avas  the  chief 
cause  that  defeated  the  intention  of  their  founders : 
for  the  masters  of  some  of  the  best-endow^ed  schools, 
content  wdtli  receiving  their  salaries,  either  did  no 
duty  at  all,  or  did  it  in  so  careless  a  manner, 
that  the  youth  of  the  kingdom  derived  very  little 
advantage  from  it.  He  would  not,  therefore,  propose 
to  proceed  in  the  common  manner,   by  endowing 
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Resolutions  for 
effecting  it. 


Order  made  in 
consequence. 
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schools  for  the  benefit  of  masters ;  but  rather  hoped 
some  method  might  be  adopted,  to  help  or  support 
young  people  under  a  course  of  education,  not  merely 
by  paying  the  master,  but  by  assisting  the  scholars 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge;  and  afterwards  to 
encourage  scholars,  so  formed,  to  become  teachers, 
rising  in  succession.  This  he  thought  might  be  done 
at  an  expence,  small  indeed  when  compared  with 
the  benefits  which  the  nation  must  derive  from  it. 

He  then  moved,  first,  a  resolution,  "  That  the 
national  foundation  of  one  or  more  publick  schools, 
with  regulations  adapted  thereto,  for  facilitating  and 
extending  to  the  youth  of  this  kingdom  the  means 
of  good  education,  would  be  of  great  publick  utility:" 
and  thereupon,  "  That  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  Grace  the  lord  lieutenant,  requesting 
that  his  Grace  will  be  pleased  to  give  directions  for 
preparing  plans  of  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
establishing  publick  schools,  with  an  estimate  of  the 
expence  thereof,  accompanied  with  observations  re- 
specting the  situations  most  proper  for  the  same." 

It  was  then  ordered,  that  the  proper  pei'sons  do 
make  returns  to  the  house,  of  the  schools  of  royal  or 
other  foundations  in  the  respective  dioceses  of  this 
kingdom  ;  specifying  the  present  yearly  value  of  their 
respective  endowments,  of  what  they  consist,  the  names 
of  the  masters  and  assistants,  the  salaries  or  allow- 
ances paid  to  the  masters,  ushers,  assistants,  or  other 
officers  belonging  to  the  said  schools,  as  the  same 
stood  on  the  25th  day  of  March,  1786,  together 
with  the  number  of  scholars,  the  boarders,  and  the 
day  scholars. 

It  was  also  ordered,  that  the  registers  (regis- 
trars) of  the  several  dioceses  do  return  to  this  house, 
on   the  first  day  of  the    next  session,  an   account 
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)f  the  English  schools  kept  by  the  rectors  or  vicars 
11  their  respective  dioceses,  with  the  number  of 
icholars  therein  respectively,  on  the  25th  day  of 
March,  1786. 

In  what  manner  these  orders  were  executed,  or  su^ect  resumed 

by  the  lord  liea- 

ivhat  was  the  result  of  them,  does  not  appear.  But  t^"^"*- 
n  January,  1787,  the  lord  lieutenant  again  pressed 
the  subject  upon  the  attention  of  both  houses  of 
mrliament.  "  The  Protestant  charter  schools,"  he 
remarked,  "  and  other  publick  institutions  for  chari- 
table purposes,  will  not  fail  to  engage  your  constant 
care  and  encouragement.  And  I  hope  that  some 
beral  and  extensive  plan  for  the  general  improve- 
ment of  education  will  be  matured  for  an  early 
execution." 

In  a  congratulatory  address  to  his  Majesty,  caused  J:^''^^''^""™^^^' 
by  the   kinu^'s  "providential   deliverance   from  the  House  of 

''  o  1  Commons. 

desperate  eifort  of  a  frantick  assassin,"  the  House 
of  Commons  repeated  these  sentiments  of  the  lord 
lieutenant,  declaring  "  that  the  Protestant  charter 
schools,  and  other  publick  institutions  for  charitable 
purposes,  should  command  their  attention,  and  that 
they  would  not  fail  in  applying  themselves  to  the 
important  object  of  a  general  improvement  of  edu- 
cation." 

Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  April,  Mr.  Secretary  subject prose- 

.  .  .  .  <^«ted  by  Mr. 

Orde  again  proceeded  to  take  into  consideration  the  orde. 
state  of  education  in  Ireland,  which  he  described  to 
be  in  so  deplorable  situation,  at  least  so  far  as 
regarded  the  lower  classes  of  the  community,  that  it 
might  be  truly  said  of  them,  "  for  lack  of  learning 
the  land  perisheth :"  and  he  imputed  all  the  violent 
and  atrocious  acts,  which  had  too  often  disgraced 
the  nation,  to  a  want  of  education,  and  consequently 
a  want  of  that  moral  and  religious  sense  of  duty  to 
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Sj'stem  of  educa- 
tion proposed. 


Followed  by  a 
series  of 
resolutions. 


the  legislature,  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  which  is| 
the  great  bond  of  society. 

In  furtherance  of  his  general  purpose,  he  pro- 1 
posed  a  system  of  education,  consisting  of  several 
classes  or  divisions.  It  was  to  begin  with  the 
children  of  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people,  by| 
means  of  parish  schools,  under  a  modified  applica- 
tion of  the  statute  of  28th  Henry  VIII.,  which  Mr.  I 
Orde,  setting  thereby  an  example  which  has  not  been 
without  a  follower  in  more  modern  times,  seems  not 
to  have  understood,  and  in  consequence  to  have  mis- 
represented :  for  he  represents  the  act  as  laying  an 
absolute  obligation,  which  it  did  not  lay,  on  every| 
parochial  minister,  to  *'  teach  every  child  that  pre- 
sented himself  for  instruction  in  the  English  lan- 
guage." The  second  division  was  to  consist  of  four 
great  schools,  one  in  each  province,  similar  to  the  I 
Blue  Coat  Hospital  in  Dublin,  or  Christ's  Hospital 
in  London.  The  third  object  was  the  diocesan| 
schools,  which  were  to  be  put  on  a  better  footing,, 
so  as  to  lay  a  proper  foundation  for  classical  learning. 
The  fourth  object  was  the  establishment  of  two  I 
great  academies,  immediately  preparatory  to  the 
university.  Another  university  constituted  the  fifth 
division  of  the  system.  And  all  these  institutions 
were  to  be  preserved  as  pure  as  possible,  by  appoint- 
ing intelligent  visitors,  persons  eminently  distin-| 
guished  for  learning  and  abilities. 

The  statement  of  the  system  was  followed  by  fll 
long  series  of  resolutions,  which  adopted  in  succession 
the  several  ])arts;  comprised  an  address  to  the  lord 
lieutenant  for  directions  relative  to  the  necessary 
])lans  and  estimates;  and  gave  a  pledge  that  the 
house,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of 
parliament,  would  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
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Plan  of  education 
lelinquished. 


Parliament  of 
178!!. 


deration  of  such  furtlier  measures  as  might  bo 
squisite  for  carrying  the  foregoing  resolutions  into 
tfect.  But  before  the  commencement  of  the  next 
ssion,  the  Duke  of  Rutland  was  taken  off  by  a 
3ver  on  the  24th  of  October,  After  an  interval 
f  about  two  months,  during  which  the  chief  govern- 
lent  was  committed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
lie  lord  chancellor,  Lord  Lifford,  and  the  Right 
Ion.  John  Foster,  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
*onimons,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  succeeded 
n  the  16th  of  December  to  the  viceregency  of 
reland.  And  the  session  of  parliament,  which 
ommenced  on  the  17th  of  January,  1788,  was 
rorogued  on  the  18th  of  April,  without  resuming 
lie  question  of  general  education. 

It  has  been  lately  stated,  that  on  introducing  his  insurrectionary 

.  nil     tumults  of  the 

neasure  of  national  education,  the  secretary  alluded  peasantry. 
o  the  violent  and  atrocious  acts  which  had  too 
ften  disgraced  the  Irish  nation.  In  connection 
vith  the  history  of  the  Church,  a  reference  must 
)e  now  made  to  those  acts,  proceeding  from  com- 
)inations  of  the  peasantry,  which  had  shown  them- 
clves  for  the  last  twenty  years  and  more  in  different 
)arts  of  the  kingdom,  under  various  appellations, 
nd  perpetrated  many  deeds  of  violence,  robbery, 
md  murder,  so  as  to  have  excited  the  serious  atten- 
ion  of  the  government,  and  rendered  necessary  the 
nterference  of  military  power,  as  well  as  of  legis- 
ative  control. 

Of  these  insurrectionary  tumults,  whatever  were  Their  effects  on 

''  tlie  clergy. 

he  primary  causes,  and  wherever  were  the  scenes  of 
iction,  the  clergy  in  a  great  degree  became  the 
victims. 

In  Munster,  some  landlords  let  their  lands  to  Tiie  white-boys, 

'  or  Levellers. 
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cotters  at  a  rent  far  exceeding  tlieir  value;  and,  ai 
a  compensation,  allowed  commonage  to  tlieir  tenants 
afterwards  they  inclosed  tlie  commons,  and  thui 
deprived  the  unhappy  peasants  of  the  only  mean 
of  making  their  bargains  tolerable.  Hence  arose 
^'^-'  the  Whiteboys,  or  Levellers,  in  1762.  "Too  igno 
rant,"  says  Dr.  Campbell,  as  quoted  in  the  Collectanea 
Politica,  i.,  p.  33,  "  to  know  the  law,  and  too  pooi 
to  bear  the  expense  of  it,  they  betook  themselves 
to  violence  as  their  only  resource.  As  mobs  neve; 
subside  without  doing  some  injury,  so  these  insur 
gents,  having  no  prospect  of  redress,  began  to  direc 
their  vengeance  against  the  clergy.  Smarting  unde 
the  galling  load  of  oppression,  the  deluded  rabbh 
fled  everywhere  for  relief,  but  where  they  ought 
and  in  order  to  divert  their  attention  from  them 
selves,  it  became  the  policy  of  the  landlords  anc 
graziers  to  cherish,  or  at  least  connive  at,  the  spiri^  } 
of  curtailing  the  church  of  its  pittance." 
Oak-boys,  17C3.  jj^  ^\^q  north  some   discontent   was  manifeste 

among  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  a  particular  parish^! 
by  reason  of  a  grievance,  to  which  they  though 
themselves  improperly  subject  in  respect  to  the  repaiMtk 
of  the  highways.  They  rose  in  1763  almost  to  &ij|, 
man ;  and  from  the  oaken  branches,  which  thej^^g 
wore  in  their  hats,  were  denominated  Oak-boy^ 
The  discontent  being  as  general  as  the  grievance^ijl 
the  contagion  seized  the  neighbouring  parishes:  froi 
parishes  it  spread  to  baronies,  and  from  baronies  t 
counties,  till  at  length  the  greater  part  of  the  pr^ 
vince  M-as  engaged.  The  many-headed  monster,  ai 
Dr.  Campbell,  cited  by  the  before-named  work,  agai 
observes,  being  now  roused,  did  not  know  where  t 
stop;  but  began  a  general  redress  of  grievances! 
whether    real    or   imaginary.      And   among   othe| 
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bjects  of  their  resentment  were  the  clergy,  whom 
hey  resolved  to  curtail  of  their  tythes. 

The  rising  of  the  Steel-boys  in  1769  was  caused  sicei-boys,  1709. 
y  the  conduct  of  an  absentee  nobleman,  possessed 
f  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  the  kingdom:  who, 
istead  of  letting  it,  when  out  of  lease,  for  the 
ighest  rent,  introduced  the  novel  mode  of  taking 
irge  fines  and  small  rents.  The  occupier  of  the 
round,  though  willing  to  pay  the  highest  rent,  was 
nable  to  pay  the  fines;  and  was  therefore  dispos- 
ssed  by  the  wealthy  undertaker,  who,  not  con- 
nted  with  a  moderate  interest  for  his  money, 
icked  the  rents  to  a  pitch  above  the  reach  of  the 
d  tenant.  On  this  the  people  rose  against  fore- 
allers:  but,  not  confining  themselves  to  their  ori- 
nal  object,  they  became,  like  the  Oak-boys,  general 
formers,  and  the  clergy  suifered  from  their  violence. 
Notwithstanding  the  efforts  which  were  made  to 
ippress  the  spirit  of  discontent  and  insurrection,  it 
mtinued  to  manifest  itself  under  various  forms,  and 

different  places;  so  that  the  suppression  of  it  was 
lought  worthy  of  being  particularly  recommended 

the  Duke  of  Rutland's  speech  at  the  opening  of 
irliament  in  January,  1786.     "  A  systematick  im-  Loidiieutenanfa 

„.  -,.,,.  .  .,  ,  ,  speech  on  these 

ovement  or  the  police,  he  observed,  "  and  a  vigour-  outrages,  178G. 
is  execution  of  the  laws,  are  essential,  not  only  to 
le  due  collection  of  the  publick  revenue,  but  to  the 
curity  of  private  property,  and,  indeed,  to  the  pro- 
ction  of  society.  The  frequent  outrages,  which 
ive  been  committed  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
ill  particularly  call  your  attention  to  this  important 
)ject." 

The  outrages,    here    specially  alluded   to,  were  Rigiit-boys. 
)mmitted  by  a  misguided  set  of  people,  in  other 
irts  of  the  country,  but  particularly  in  and  about  the 

2  z 
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notice  of  parlia- 
ment, 1787. 


county  of  Kilkenny,  who  had  chosen  the  appellation 
of   Right-boys;   and   had   combined   together  in  a 
spirit   of  lawlessness    and    depredation,  and    bound 
themselves  in  an  oath  to  mutual  co-operation  in  their 
projects  of  iniquity.     One  of  the  obligations,  under 
which  the  conspirators  pledged  themselves  by  this 
most  solemn  engagement  to  mutual  fidelity  and  co- 
operation, w^as  to  resist  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  tdl 
obey  none  but  those  of  Captain  Right.     And  sol 
strictly  did  they  adhere  to  this  engagement,  that 
when  one  of  those,  who  were  banded  together  foi 
such   nefarious  purposes,  was  legally   convicted  oi 
some  violation  of  the  law,  and  was  condemned  to  b( 
publickly  whipped  at  Carrick-on-Suir,  the  high  sherii 
of  the  county  of  Waterford,  Sir  Richard  Musgravej 
Bart.,  who  himself  records  the  fact  in  his  Memows  0} 
the  different  Rebellions  i7i  Ireland,  could  not  procure 
substitute  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the  law  01 
the  criminal,  though  he  offered  a  large  sum  of  mone] 
for  a  remuneration ;  and  was  therefore  under  th^ 
necessity  of  performing  that   ofBce  with  his    o^ 
hands,  in  the  face  of  an  enraged  mob  of  vindictiv] 
and  resentful  beholders. 

Such  combinations  could  not  be  permitted  t| 
exist  unnoticed.     And  in  the  following  year,  178< 
these   outrages,   having   increased   to   an   alarmin] 
degree,  were  again  brought  by  the   lord  lieutenai 
under  the  consideration  of  parliament,  with  specific] 
mention  of  the  Church  and  the  clergy,  Avhich  hj 
been  made  signally  the  objects  of  attack  ; 

"  I   had   hoped,   that,    upon   the   present    occasion 
meeting  you  again  in  parliament,  it  would  have  been  in 
power  to  have  announced  to  you  the  entire  suppression 
those  commotions,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  haj 
disturbed  the  general  tranquilhty.     Under  the  present  ci 
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iimstances  I  am  persuaded,  by  my  confidence  in  the  accus- 
;omed  proofs  of  your  wisdom  and  zeal,  that  I  shall  receive 
i'om  you  whatever  assistance  may  be  necessary  for  the  more 
ffectual  vindication  of  the  laws,  and  the  protection  of 
society.  Your  uniform  regard  for  the  rights  of  your  fellow- 
mbjects,  and  your  zealous  attachment  to  the  religious  and 
nvil  constitutions  of  your  country,  will  stimulate  your 
ittention  to  their  inseparable  interests,  and  will  ensure  your 
^special  support  to  the  Established  Church,  and  the  respect- 
ible  situation  of  its  ministers." 

In  a  debate,  which  arose  in  the  House  of  Com-  speech  of  attor- 

ney-general. 

nons  upon  the  answer  to  this  speech,  the  attorney- 
general,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  gave  the  following  account 
)f  what  had  come  to  his  knowledge  respecting  the 
proceedings  of  the  insurgents  : 

"  Their  commencement  was  in  one  or  two  parishes  in  origin  of  recent 
he  county  of  Kerry,  and  they  proceeded  thus.  The  people 
ssembled  in  a  mass-house,  and  there  took  an  oath  to  obey  the 
aws  of  Captain  Right,  and  to  starve  the  clergy.  They  then 
)roceeded  to  the  next  parishes  on  the  following  Sunday,  and 
here  swore  the  people  in  the  same  manner,  with  this  addi- 
ion,  that  they,  the  people  last  sworn,  should,  on  the  ensuing 
Sunday,  proceed  to  the  chapels  of  their  next  neighbouring 
)arishes,  and  swear  the  inhabitants  of  those  parishes  in  like 
nanner. 

"  Proceeding  in  this  manner,  they  very  soon  went  Their  progress. 
hrough  the  province  of  Munster.  The  first  object  of  their 
•eformation  was  tythes  :  they  swore  not  to  give  more  than  a 
certain  price  per  acre ;  not  to  take  from  the  minister  at  a 
reat  price  ;  not  to  assist,  or  allow  him  to  be  assisted,  in 
Irawing  the  tythe  ;  and  to  permit  no  proctor.  They  next 
;ook  upon  them  to  prevent  the  collection  of  parish  cesses  ; 
lien  to  nominate  parish  clerks,  and  in  some  cases  curates  ; 
,0  say  what  church  should,  or  should  not,  be  repaired  ;  and 
n  one  case  to  threaten,  that  they  would  burn  a  new  church, 

fthe  old  one  was  not  given  for  a  mass-house 

Wherever  they  went,  they  found  the  people  as  ready  to 
;ake  an  oath  to  cheat  the  clergy,  as  they  were  to  propose  it ; 

2  Z  2 
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but,   if  any  one   did   resist,   the  torments,  which  he  \vafif| 
doomed  to  undergo,  were  too  horrible  even  for  savages  to 
supposed  guilty  of." 

It  was  about  this  time,  namely,  in  the  year  1787J 
that  Dr.  Woodward,  bishop  of  Cloyiie,   put  out 
tract  under  the  title  of  "  The  present  State  of  th( 
Church  of  Ireland :  containing  a  Description  of  it« 
precarious  Situation,  and  the  consequent  Danger  t< 
the    Publick ;"   and,    together   with    other   mattei 
"  A  general  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  o| 
the  Insurrections  in   Munster."     The  disturbances! 
of  which  he  wrote,  having  prevailed  in  the  diocese 
entrusted  to  his  care,  he  gave  "  an  official  alarm  t( 
the  nation  :"  a  matter  of  necessity,  as  he  states  ii 
the  preface  to  the  ninth  edition,  "  when  the  national 
Church  was  assailed  by  open  force,  sapped  by  artfu 
publications,  and  betrayed  by  interested  individuals! 
when   its   clergy  were  despoiled   of  their  property 
persecuted  in  their  persons,  traduced  in  their  chi 
racter,  and  of  course  embarrassed  in  their  ministry] 
when  pastors  were  driven  in  terror  from  their  cures 
churches  insulted  and  violated,  the  source   of  thei| 
repairs  cut  off,  the  supplies  for  the  decency  of  Di 
vine  service  and  the  celebration  of  the  holy  commi^ 
nion  withheld  ;  when  tlie  disorders,  which  had  ovei 
run  one  province,  w^ere  spreading  to  the  others,  an| 
advancing  towards  the  capital;  and  in  that  momei 
of  danger  there  by  no  means  appeared,  in  the  gret 
body    of  Protestants,    a  vigilance    suited   to    thej 
critical  situation." 

The  publication,  which  with  its  postscript  exten< 
to  137  pages,  contains  a  valuable  fund  of  observj 
tion  and  argument  on  the  condition  of  the  Churcl 
I  notice  it  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  from  it  th 
account  of  some  historical  facts,  for  the  authenticii 
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f  which  the  high  character  of  the  author,  and  his 
ignified  station,  and  his  opportunities  of  informa- 
ion,  are  a  sufficient  warrant. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  "the  outrages  of  the  outrages  on  tho 
¥hite-boys  in  the  South,"  as  he  calls  them,  "sup-  ciTrgy.^"" 
osed  to  be  confined  to  tythes,  did  by  no  means  stop 
here.  They  extended  to  the  persons  of  the  esta- 
lished  clergy,  who  were  hunted  from  tlieir  parishes:" 
1  exemplification  of  which  it  is  alleged,  that  "in 
le  diocese  of  Cloyne  seven  rectors,  hitherto  con- 
tantly  resident,  had  applied  to  the  ordinary  for 
3ave  to  absent  themselves,  from  well-grounded  ap- 
rehension  of  personal  danger :  three  of  whom  were 

reduced  in  their  incomes,  from  a  competency  of 
00/.  or  300/.  a  year,  that  they  did  not  receive  a 
urate's  salary,  and,  of  course.  Divine  service  was 
iscontinued.     The  insuro'ents  controlled   the  pro-  interruptions 

"-'  the  service  of 

eedings    of   vestries,    in    granting    money    for   the  chu.ch. 

epair  of  churches  and  other  things  essential  to  the 

ecency  of  Divine  worship,  though  the  Roman  Catho- 

cks  were  very  reasonably  precluded  by  law  from 

oting   on    such    occasions.     They  intimidated    the 

•arish  officers  by  the  most  savage  threats  from  col- 

Bcting  the  rates,  and  even  opposed  them  by  force. 

n  one  instance  they  proceeded  to  such  extravagance 

s  to  nail  up  a  church,  that  of  Donoghmore,  in  the 

iocese  of  Cloyne ;   to  forbid  the  curate,  at  his  peril, 

0  officiate,  though  the  rector  was  disabled  by  age   , 

nd  infirmities ;  and  to  force  the  clerk  to  swear  not 

0  attend  him :    in  another,  to   threaten  publickly, 

lid  to  bind  themselves  by  oath,  in  presence  of  one 

•f  the  churchwardens,  to  burn  a  new  church  in  the 

larish  of  Glanmire,  in  the  diocese  of  Cork,  unless 

he  old  one  were  reserved  for  a  mass-house.     .     .     . 

Buch  w^as  the  violence  of  a   Popish  mob,  assem-  Extent  of  tin 

distULb;inccs. 


in 
the 
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bled  in  various  and  numerous  bodies,  through  th( 
entire  province  of  Munster,  and  part  of  Leinste 
and  Connaught;  provided  with  arms  forced  out  o: 
the  hands  of  Protestants,  and  extorting  money  t 
purchase  ammunition,  and  defray  the  expence  o: 
their  nightly  excursions,  as  well  as  the  support  o: 
their  confederates  under  confinement."  And  thh 
violence  was  unhappily  seconded  by  "  the  connivance 
of  some  members  of  the  Established  Church,  th( 
supineness  of  more,  the  timidity  of  the  generality 
of  magistrates,  a  corrupt  encouragement  of  these 
lawless  acts  in  not  a  few,  the  difficulty  of  prevailinf 
on  witnesses  to  appear,  (not  only  from  the  danger  o 
appearing,  but  from  the  oaths  extorted  from  then 
not  to  appear,)  against  criminals  the  most  notoriou 
the  natural  efiect  of  the  impunity  of  such  criminal 
the  consequent  temporary  subversion  of  the  provisio 
for  the  established  clergy." 
Impunity  of  the  Of  tlio  effoct  of  tlio  iutimidatiou  of  witnesses,  iusl 

criminals.  ■ 

mentioned  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  these  out 
rageous  proceedings,  proof  was  supplied  by  the  pro| 
ceedings  of  the  assizes  in  Munster,  immediately  pn 
vious  to  the  publication  of  Bishop  Woodward's  trad 
Instances  of  breaking  open  houses,  and  robbing  th| 
inhabitants  of  fire-arms,   ammunition,   and  monej 
of  incendiary  letters;    of  maiming  inoffensive  anl 
helpless  persons ;  and  of  other  capital  crimes,  note 
riously  committed,  in  every  quarter  of  the  province 
by  many  different  parties  of  men,  each  amounting  tl 
several  hundreds,  had  occurred  in  such  multitudej 
that  the  number  of  persons  guilty  of  capital  felonie 
must   have  amounted  to  thousands:   yet  only  t\\ 
persons  were  capitally  convicted,  and  not  one  in  tl 
extensive  county  of  Cork,  where  the  outrages  weij 
at  least  as  flagrant  and  general  as  in  any  other.    Th 
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^ause,  says  the  writer,  is  obvious;  witnesses  did  not  i^timiaation of 

''  witnesses. 

iare  to  appear.  And,  he  adds,  "the  repetition  of 
ike  offences,  since  the  assizes,  when  all  disputes 
ibout  tythes  were  at  an  end  for  the  current  year ;  the 
continuance  of  assembling  in  numerous  well-armed 
todies,  and  passing  winter  nights  in  levying  money, 
md  taking  fire-arms  forcibly  and  feloniously  from 
:lie  Protestants,  a  proceeding  which  now  extends  to 
;he  province  of  Leinster,  within  less  than  fifty  miles 
di'  the  capital,  are  proofs  too  pregnant  of  the  effect 
3f  the  impunity  of  their  associates,  and  of  their 
uture  intentions." 

In  perusing  such  statements  of  outrages,  of  which  conduct  of  the 
the  clergy  had  been  the  first,  and  continued  to  be  a 
principal  object,  questions  naturally  present  them- 
selves to  the  reader,  whether  the  clergy  had,  by  their 
misconduct,  brought  this  persecution  upon  them- 
selves, or  what  was  the  cause  of  their  maltreatment? 
And  to  such  inquiries  the  answer  is  supplied  by  the 
same  authority  as  that  already  cited  in  parliament : 

"  Now,  upon  the  best  inquiry  that  I  have  been  able  to  vindicated  by 
make,"  adds  the  attorney-general,  "  it  does  not  appear  that  generai!"^"^^ 
there  is  the  least  ground  to  accuse  the  clergy  of  extortion. 
Far  from  receiving  the  tenth,  I  know  of  no  instance  in 
which  they  receive  the  twentieth  part.  I  am  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  province  of  Munster,  and  I  know,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  human  wretchedness  to  exceed  that  of 
the  miserable  peasantry  in  that  province.  I  know  that  the  Misery  of  the 
unhappy  tenantry  are  ground  to  powder  by  relentless  land- 
lords ;  I  know  that,  far  from  being  able  to  give  the  clergy 
their  just  dues,  they  have  not  food  and  raiment  for  them- 
selves ;  the  landlord  grasps  the  whole :  and  sorry  I  am  to 
add,  that,  not  satisfied  with  the  present  extortion,  some 
landlords  have  been  so  base  as  to  instigate  the  insurgents  to 
rob  the  clergy  of  their  tythes,  not  in  order  to  alleviate  the 
distresses  of  the  tenantry,  but  that  they  might  add  the 
clergy's  share  to  the  cruel  rack-rents  already  paid.     I  fear 


peasantry,  and 
its  cause. 
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Act  of  27  Geo. 
III.,  c.  15,  to  pre- 
vent tumultuous 
risings. 


Protection  given 
to  the  clergy. 


it  will  require  the  utmost  ability  of  parliament  to  come  tq 
the  root  of  these  evils.  The  poor  people  of  Munster  live 
in  a  more  abject  state  of  poverty  than  human  nature  can 
be  supposed  able  to  bear ;  their  miseries  are  intolerable ; 
but  they  do  not  originate  w^ith  the  clergy;  nor  can  the 
legislature  stand  by  and  see  them  take  the  redress  into  their 
own  hands.  Nothing  can  be  done  for  their  benefit  while 
the  country  remains  in  a  state  of  anarchy  \" 

The  consequence  was  an  act,  passed  in  this  ses- 
sion, 27  George  III.,  c.  15,  "  to  prevent  tumultuous 
risings  and  assemblies,  and  for  the  more  effectual 
punishment  of  persons  guilty  of  outrage,  riot,  and 
illegal  combination,  and  of  administering  and  taking 
unlawful  oaths." 

Some  of  the  enactments  of  this  act  were  of  a 
general  kind ;  two  of  them  were  specially  designed 
for  the  protection  of  the  Church  and  clergy  against 
unlawful  and  riotous  assemblies.  The  fifth  clause 
declared  it  felony,  if  any  persons  so  assembled  should 
demolish  or  pull  down  any  church  or  chapel  for  the 
celebration  of  Divine  service,  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland ;  or  should  wilfully  burn 
or  set  fire  to,  or  maliciously  fasten  up,  any  church  or 
chapel ;  or,  by  threats  or  force,  prevent  or  obstruct 
any  clergyman  from  officiating  or  celebrating  Divine 
worship  therein,  or  maim  or  hurt  any  clergyman 
officiating  or  performing,  or  about  to  officiate  or  per- 
form. Divine  service  therein.  And  the  eleventh 
clause  enacted  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  corporal 
punishment,  against  all  j^ersons  convicted  of  un- 
lawful combinations  or  confederacies,  to  defraud 
any  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  or  lay-im- 
propriator,  of  his  legal  tythes  or  dues,  or  to  obstruct 
him  in  collecting  them  ;  or,  by  force,  threats,  or  other 
unlawful  means,  to  prevent  him,  or  any  person  ein- 

^  Collect.  Polit.  ii.,  iii. 
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loyed  by  him,  from  viewing,  valuing,  setting,  or 
filing,  any  tythes  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

This  statute  was  prospective.     But,  besides  this,  compensation  for 

_  _  ,  1  r^/^  losses. 

ras  passed  a  retrospective  act,  chapter  So,  en- 
bling  all  ecclesiastical  persons  or  bodies,  entitled 
0  tythes  in  certain  counties,  to  recover  a  just  com- 
ensation,  if,  by  means  of  violence,  threats,  and 
nlawful  oaths  and  combinations,  they  had  not 
eceived  their  tythes,  or  securities  for  their  tythes, 
ue  for  the  year  1786;  or  if,  by  such  means,  they 
ad  been  compelled  to  enter  into  inadequate  com- 
ositions,  or  take  inadequate  compensation  for  such 
^thes.  The  counties  were  Limerick,  Kerry,  Cork, 
'ipperary,  Waterford,  Clare,  and  Kilkenny. 

The  lord  lieutenant,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  Kings approba- 

^^n■^^^%m•  *  •  ^         •  f*     i  •  ^^''^  expressed  by 

ignified  his  Majesty  s  entire  approbation  of  the  wise  lora lieutenant. 

,nd  vigourous    measures  by  which  parliament  had 

estified  its  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  the  publick 

)eace,  and    the   tranquillity  of  the  country.     "  My 

trenuous  exertions,"  he  added,  "  shall  not  be  want- 

ng,  to  carry  your  salutary  provisions  into  execution, 

0  assert  the  just  dominion  of  the  laws,  and  to  esta- 

)lish  the  security  of  property,  as  well  as   personal 

lafety,  to  all  descriptions  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in 

his  kingdom." 

But,  in  the  foUowino:  session,  1788,  the  Duke  of  inquiry  into 

_  '-'  tythes  proposed 

Jutland  having  been,  meanwhile,  succeeded  by  the  byMr.orattun, 

Vlarquis  of  Buckingham,  among  the  different  subjects 

vhich  occupied  the  attention  of  parliament,  was  that 

)f  tythes,   into  which  Mr.  Grattan  proposed  an  in- 

piiry,  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  wherein  he 

lescanted,  with  no  little  asperity,  on  the  exorbitancy 

md  illegality  of  clerical  exactions;  on  the  extortions 

)f   the    tythe-proctor,    "a    wretch   who  follows  his 

)wn  nature,  when  he  converts  authority  into  corrup- 


Motion  rejected. 


Act  of  formci- 
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tion,  and  law  into  peculation;"  on  the  recent  im 
provement  of  certain  livings;  on  the  constitution 
and  proceedings  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  "  calculate^ 
to  give  every  latitude  to  partiality  and  corruption ;" 
on  the  evil  of  the  peasant  being  brought  "  under  th 
lash  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  that  great  scourge  o 
the  farmer;"  and,  as  the  principal  source  of  al 
other  evils,  on  the  uncertainty  of  tythes.  "  The  ful 
tenth,"  he  contended,  "  ever  must  be  oppressive 
A  tenth  of  your  land,  your  labour,  and  your  capital 
to  those  who  contribute  in  no  shape  whatsoever  to 
the  produce,  must  be  oppression ;  they  only  think 
otherwise,  who  suppose  that  everything  is  littl 
which  is  given  to  the  parson ;  that  no  burden  can  b' 
heavy,  if  it  is  the  weight  of  the  parson ;  that  land 
lords  should  give  up  their  rent,  and  tenants  th 
profits  of  their  labour — and  all  too  little."  And  h 
warned  "  bigotry  and  schism,  the  zealot's  fire,  am 
the  high-priest^s  intolerance,  through  all  their  dis 
cordancy,  to  tremble,  while  an  enlightened  parlia 
ment,  with  arms  of  general  protection,  overarche 
the  whole  community,  and  rooted  the  Protestan 
ascendancy  in  the  sovereign  mercy  of  its  nature.^ 
The  House,  however,  seems  to  have  been  neithe 
persuaded  by  his  arguments,  nor  dazzled  by  hi 
rhetorick ;  for,  on  the  question  of  going  into  th* 
proposed  inquiry,  a  division  took  place,  and  th( 
measure  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  seventy-two. 

An  act  similar  to  that  which  had  been  passed  ii 
the  preceding  session,  with  reference  to  a  just  com 
pensation  for  the  tythes  of  1786,  was  passed  in  thii 
session  also,  with  reference  to  a  compensation  fa 
those  of  1787. 

Before  we  quit  this  topick,  a  small  tribute  o 
respect  appears  due  to  the  excellent  Bishop  Wood 
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[vard,  who  stood  forwai'd,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the 
'otection  of  his  suffering  clergy,  and  it  shall  be 
)aid  in  the  language  of  one  whose  testimony  was 
[ounded  on  personal  knowledge  and  observation : 

"Nothing,"  says  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  "marked  so  sir r. Musgrave's 
itrongly  the  depravity  of  the  times,  as  the  malignant 
ttacks,  attended  Avith  scurrility  and  abuse,  which  were 
lade  on  this  amiable  prelate  for  this  seasonable  and  spiritual 
lischarge  of  his  pastoral  duty.  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
veil  acquainted  with  him,  and  I  never  knew  a  person  more 
:>rofoundly  and  elegantly  learned,  or  so  well  versed,  not  only 
n  everything  that  concerned  the  ecclesiastical  department, 
)ut  in  the  various  duties  of  every  line  of  social  life.  Having 
isited  every  part  of  the  Continent,  he  spoke  the  modern 
anguages  with  great  fluency  and  purity,  and  had  uncommon 
3ase  and  affability  of  manner. 

"  He  had  the  most  exalted  piety,  and  was  not  only  very 
charitable  himself,  but  an  active  promoter  of  publick  chari- 
ties. His  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  was  irresistible,  as  his 
style  was  nervous  and  elegant,  his  voice  was  loud  and  har- 
monious, and  he  had  great  dignity  of  manner. 

"  With  all  these  exalted  qualities  and  endowments,  he 
possessed  the  most  brilliant  wit,  and  such  a  happy  vein  of 
humour,  as  enlivened  society  wdierever  he  happened  to  be 
present. 

"  This  necessary  and  important  duty  (of  stating  in  his 
pamphlet  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  insurrection  in 
Munster),  the  neglect  of  which  would  have  been  criminal, 
drew  on  him  a  host  of  foes,  consisting  of  Popish  bishops, 
piicsts,  friars,  and  Presbyterian  ministers,  who  abused  and 
vilified  him  with  singular  malignity ;  and  even  some  mem- 
bers of  parliament  had  the  hardened  audacity  to  arraign 
him  with  much  severity.'" 

"  This  amiable  prelate,"  adds  the  same  authority, 
"made  a  most  eloquent  speech  in  support  of  the 
privileges  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholicks  in  the 
year  1782."  Such  an  act  of  indulgence,  towards  the 
professors  of  a  hostile  creed,  might  have  been  ex- 
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pected  to  defend  him  from  assault,  when,   in  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  he  stepped  forward  to  expose  therl 
insurrectionary  spirit,  which  was  ravaging  and  deso- 
lating the  kingdom. 


Translation  of 
Bishop  Law. 


1787. 


Consecration  of 
iJishop  Mailay. 


Section  VI. 

Episcopal  appointments.  Marlay^  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  Ben- 
nett^ Bishop  of  Cork  and  Boss.  Condition  of  Church  of 
Borne  in  Ireland.  Session  of  1792.  Bill  for  removing 
Disabilities  from  Boman  Catholicks.  Change  of  lan- 
guage in  describing  them.  Enactments,  commended  by 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  his  Majesty's  name.  Further  power 
sought  for  them.  Speech  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  1793. 
Censurable  phraseology.  Bill  for  further  Belief.  Power- 
fully  opposed,  but  passed.  Commended  by  Lord  Lieute- 
nant. Papists  improperly  called  Catholicks.  Their  dis- 
content. Appointment  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  to  the  Chief 
Government.  His  sudden  recall.  Episcopal  changes. 
Death  of  Primate  Bobinson,  His  Temporal  Dignities 
and  Professional  Character.  Beflections  on  it.  Mr. 
Wesley  s  Stricture  upon  him  answered  and  confuted. 
His  Will.  Portraits  of  him.  Portraits  of  the  Boyal 
Family  and  of  the  Primates  bequeathed  to  his  successors. 
Bishop  Neiccome  elevated  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  the 
Primacy.  Lord  Charlemonf s  Narrative.  The  new 
Primate  patronised  by  the  King, 

The  death  of  Bishop  Cope,  who  was  engaged  in 
building  an  episcopal  residence  at  Ferns,  which  be 
did  not  live  to  finish,  but  which  was  completed  by 
his  successors,  caused  in  1787  the  translation  of 
Bishop  Preston  to  Ferns  and  Leighlin  from  Killala. 
To  the  latter  bishoprick,  Law,  bishop  of  Clonfert, 
was  translated.  And  Richard  Marlay,  dean  of  Ferns, 
was  consecrated  to  the  bishoprick  of  Clonfert.  He 
was  son  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Marlay,  and  nephew 
of  George  Marlay,  brother  of  the  chief  justice,  who 
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ad  been  Bishop  of  Dromore  from  1745  to  1763. 
Descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  French  ex- 
•action,  which  had  come  over  to  England  with  the 
Gorman  William,  and  of  which  some  of  the  mem- 
)ers  in  after  ages  left  a  name  distinguished  in  Eng- 
ish  history  for  loyalty  and  gallantry,  Thomas  Marlay  H'^^''™"^' 
ppears  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  race,  who  was 
ransplanted  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  appointed 
olicitor  general  in  1725,  and  afterwards  became 
;hief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  lastly  chief  justice 
>f  Ireland.  He  had  been  born  and  educated  in 
England,  which  may  be  thus  presumed  to  have  been 
he  native  country  of  his  brother,  the  Bishop  of 
)romore.  His  son  was  born  in  Dublin,  and  before 
lis  promotion  to  the  episcopate  had  been  dean  of 
erns.  In  the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Grattan,  who  was  And  cimracter. 
lis  uncle,  he  is  said  to  "  have  been  remarkable  for 
lis  wit  and  humour,  and  also  for  his  literary  talents ; 
md  to  have  formed  one  of  the  gay  circle  that  in 
those  days  adorned  the  city  of  Dublin:"  it  is  there 
[ilso  related,  ''  that  he  composed  well,  and  wrote  a 
prologue  for  the  private  theatricals  at  Carton,  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster;  a  humourous  comedy, 
which  however  was  never  published;  and  also  some 
amusing  pieces  of  poetry."  Some  account  is  also 
given  of  him  by  Mr.  Hardy,  in  his  Life  of  the  Earl 
(f  Charlemont.  He  is  related  to  have  formed  an 
early  intimacy  with  that  nobleman,  and  to  have  pre- 
served an  uninterrupted  friendship  with  him  during 
ife:  to  have  added  the  most  engaging  manners  to 
the  most  agreeable  talents;  and  to  have  been  an 
excellent  prelate,  and  universally  esteemed  and  re- 
garded'. In  particular,  he  lived  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy with  Mr.  Burke,   Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr. 

*  Hardy's  Life  of  Earl  of  Charlemont y  p.  14. 
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other  episcopal 

appointments, 

1788, 


1789, 


Johnson,  Mr.  Malone,  and  Mr.  Bos  well:  by  the  last 
of  whom,  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Jolmson,  he  is  named, 
together  with  Bishop  Percy  of  Dromore,  and  Bishop 
Barnard  of  Killaloe,  in  an  enumeration  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  "  Literary  Club,"  as  it  existed  in  1792", 

In  the  next  year,  1788,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Mann,  bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross,  Euseby 
Cleaver  succeeded  by  consecration  to  the  vacant  sea 
A  native  of  England,  he  had  been  educated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford;  and  was  chaplain  to  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  lord  lieutenant;  and  bro- 
ther to  Dr.  William  Cleaver,  bishop  of  Chester. 

In  the  following  year,  1789,  on  the  death  of 
Bishop  Preston,  whose  superintendence  of  Ferns 
and  Leighlin  did  not  extend  to  two  years.  Bishop 
Cleaver  was  appointed  his  successor:  being  succeeded 
in  Cork  and  Ross  by  William  Foster,  son  of  the 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  chaplain  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  was  consecrated  June  14th 
of  that  year,  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Dublin,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

And  again  in  the  ensuing  year,  1790,  on  the 
death  of  Jackson,  bishop  of  Kildare,  Bishop  JoneS 
was  translated  to  that  see,  in  which  he  survived  the 
Union,  from  Kilmore;  where  he  was  succeeded  by 
Bishop  Foster,  from  Cork  and  Ross.  To  the  vacant 
bishoprick  was  consecrated  William  Bennett,  chap- 
lain to  the  lord  lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  Westmore 
land,  who  had  recently  succeeded  the  Marquis  o 
Buckingham  in  the  chief  government;  whose  private 
tutor  he  had  been,  as  likewise  his  college  tutor, 
during  his  Lordship's  residence  at  Emanuel  College, 
His  early  life  and  Cambridge.      He   had   been    educated    under   Dr. 

piu'suits. 

Thackeray,    at   Harrow   school,   where,  among  his 

2  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  i.,  p.  484. 
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cliool-fellows  were  Sir  William  Jones  and  Dr.  Parr, 
^^ith  whom  he  was  associated  in  a  political  play,  of 
hich  Jones  was  the  inventor.     Proceeding  thence 

0  Cambridge,  he  became  a  fellow  of  Emanuel  Col- 
ege,  where  he  succeeded  to  the  tutorship,  soon  after 
)r.  Farmer  had  become  master  of  that  society  in 
775:  and  having  taken  his  degree  of  bachelor  of 
ivinity  in  1777,  proceeded  to  that  of  doctor  in 
790,  apparently  on  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate. 
3y  Mr.  Nicholls,  in  his  Literary  Anecdotes,  he  is 
ommemorated  as  "  an  elegant  and  profound  scholar, 
vho  was  afterwards  most  deservedly  honoured  with 

1  mitre';"  as  "the  excellent  and  benevolent  Bishop 
)f  Cloyne,"  to  which  see  he  was  translated  in  1794. 
n  a  list  of  some  of  the  first  antiquaries  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  whom  Mr.  Gough  counted  among  his 
correspondents,  occurs  the  name  of  Bishop  Bennett"; 
)f  whose  attachment  to  that  pursuit  I  happen  to 
possess  a  memorial,  in  a  copy  of  Ledwich's  Antiqiii- 
ies  of  Ireland,  interspersed  with  various  illustrative 
engravings  and  MS.  notes  in  the  hand-writing  of  the 
jishop,  at  the  sale  of  whose  books  it  was  purchased 
after  his  death  in  1820.  He  was  well-known  and 
much  esteemed  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Dr.  Manners  Sutton,  who  had  been  his  pupil 
at  Emanuel  College,  and  at  whose  table  in  Lambeth 
Palace  I  have  often  seen  him  an  honoured  guest. 

The  greater  portion  of  time,  durinp^  the  latter  h^s  residence  in 

PI  '  ^_  London, 

years  of  his  life,  was  spent  by  Bishop  Bennett  in 
London,  where  illness  in  his  family,  of  a  peculiar 
and  very  afflicting  nature,  was  considered  by  him  as 
rendering  his  attendance  necessary.  He  had  always 
borne  the  character  of  an  able  and  eloquent  preacher; 
and  as  his  powerful  assistance  was  frequently  sought, 

Nicholls'  Literary  Anecdotes^  ii.,  629.,  i.  673.       *  Ibid.,  vi.,  303. 
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And  death,  1820. 


SO  it  was  cheerfully  rendered,  in  behalf  of  the  cha- 
ritable institutions  of  the  metropolis.     Accordingly, 
in  March,  1820,  he  had  undertaken  to  contribute  hi 
services  in  this  way  at  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill;  an( 
although  his  health  had  been  much  impaired  by 
recent  attack  of  the  gout,  and  the  coldness  of  the^ 
weather  was  severe,  he  faithfully  performed  his  pro-i] 
mise.     This  last  and  meritorious  exertion  is  said  to 
have  shortened  his  life;  and  to  have  been  the  occa-| 
sion  of  his  death  on  the  14th  of  the  following  July'. 


Condition  of 
Church  of  Romo 
in  Ireland. 


Session  of  1792. 


Bill  for  removing 
disahilities  from 
Romanists. 


I  revert  to  the  condition  of  the  members  of  the 
church  of  Rome  in  Ireland,  and  observe  that  no  pro- 
ceedings for  the  enlargement  of  their  power  seem  to 
have  been  had  in  parliament  since  1782;  and  that] 
in  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1792,  which  com- 
menced the  19th  of  January,  the  speech  of  the  lord! 
lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  contained  no| 
particular  reference  to  the  Papists.  The  session,  how- 
ever, did  not  pass  away,  without  a  powerful  effort,  | 
productive  of  important  consequences  in  their  favour. 

After  some  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,! 
leave  was  given,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Hercules 
Langrishe,  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  for  removing  certain 
restraints  and  disabilities,  under  which  his  Majesty's 
Roman  Catholick  subjects  labour,  from  statutes  at 
present  in  force."  And  the  bill  was  accordingly] 
brought  in  on  the  4th  of  February. 

The  purport  of  this  bill  was  to  repeal  particularl 
enactments  in  the  reigns  of  King  William,  Queen 
Anne,  and  of  Kings  George  I.  and  XL,  and  to  enact  | 
a  law  in  opposition  to  the  repealed  statutes. 

Both  the  language  of  the  bill,  and  the  new  enact- 
ments, were  remarkable. 


^  NiCHOLLs'  Illustrations  of  Literature^  iv.,  p.  70o. 
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In  the  acts  of  the  preceding'  reiofns,  the  members  Remarkable 

^  1  change  of  lan- 

the    Romish    church    had    been    always    called  gunge  in  describ- 

■• .       ing  them. 

Papists,"  or  "  persons  professing  the  Popish  reh- 
ion ;"  and  the  rehgion  itself  had  been  always 
rmed  "  the  Popish  religion,  or  Popery :"  and  such 
re  the  terms  used  on  this  occasion  in  reciting  the 
ties  and  the  enactments  of  those  statutes.  But  in 
le  title  of  the  bill  now  offered  to  parliament,  men- 
on  is  made  of  "  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholick 
bjects ;"  and  they  are  continually  denominated  in 
le  bill,  as  "  persons  professing  the  Roman  Catho- 
ck  religion."  This  change  in  the  phraseology  of 
le  legislature,  unexampled,  except  in  King  James's 
etended  parliament,  was  obviously  not  accidental. 

The  enactments  themselves  were  intended  to  intention  of  the 
inul  the  disabilities  contained  in  the  aforesaid 
atutes,  and  to  admit  the  members  of  the  Romish 
uu'ch  in  Ireland  to  the  opposite  privileges  :  namely, 
allow  them  the  profession  and  practice  of  the  law, 
all  its  various  departments ;  to  enable  them  to 
>tablish  literary  seminaries  and  academies  for  the 
struction  and  education  of  their  own  youth  ;  and 
>  allow  them  to  intermarry  with  Protestants,  and 
•  keep  such  a  number  of  apprentices  as  they  might 
loose,  without  restraint,  for  the  conduct  of  their 
veral  trades  and  crafts. 
These  concessions  were  noticed  with  commenda- 
n  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  in  his  speech  from  the  Ids  ^Lajw^^^ 
rone,  on  the  18th  of  April ;  when  he  declared 
that  he  had  his  Majesty's  commands  to  express  his 
probation  of  the  wisdom  that  had  guided  the  pro- 
edings  of  the  houses  of  parliament  during  the 
ssion;  especially  in  the  liberal  indulgencies  they 
d  afforded  to  their  Roman  Catholick  brethren,  by 
tablishing  the  legality  of  intermarriage,  by  admit- 

3  A 
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Further  power 
sought  for  the 
Papists. 


Speech  of  lord 
lieutennnt,  Jan. 

10, 1793. 


Censurable 

phraseology. 


ting  them  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  th( 
benefits  of  education,  and  by  removing  all  restric-] 
tions  upon  their  industry  in  trade  and  manufactures/ 
But  this  did  not  suffice.  The  character  of  P< 
pery  is  accurately  drawn  by  the  words  of  the  satirist 
describing  a  warrior  of  insatiable  ambition  : 

"  Think  nothing  gain'd,  he  cries,  while  aught  remains." 

A  further  repeal  of  the  laws  affecting  the  Iris^ 
members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  still  the  obje( 
of  their  desires  ;  and  their  particular  and  immediat] 
scope  was  the  attainment  of  the  elective  franchise. 

The  speech  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  on  opening  thl 
next  session,  January  the  10th,  1793,  was  ominous  of  it 
proceedings.     "  I  have  it  in  particular  command  froi 
his  Majesty,  to  recommend  it  to  you  to  apply  youi 
selves  to  the  consideration  of  such  measures,  as  mj 
be  most  likely  to  strengthen  and  cement  a  gener^ 
union  of  sentiment  among  all  classes  and  descrij 
tions   of  his   Majesty's   subjects,  in   support  of  tl 
established  constitution :  with  this  view  his  Majes^ 
trusts,  that  the  situation  of  his  Majesty's  Catholi< 
subjects  will  engage  your  serious  attention ;  and 
the  consideration  of  this  subject,  he  relies  on  tl 
wisdom  and  liberality  of  his  parliament." 

"  His  Majesty's  Catholick  subjects!"     Such  w| 
the  phrase,  by  which  the  representative  of  the  kii 
chose  to  designate  the  sectarists  of  a  foreign  chun 
whose  emissaries  were  studiously  employed  in  si 
verting  that  true  member  of  the  Catholick  Chui:( 
the  National  Church  of  Ireland.     And  with  such 
example  from  the  throne,  it  is  perhaps  little  to 
admired,    if  the  members   of  that  foreign   churi 
adopting  the  viceregal  phraseology,  presented  the] 
selves  before  the  king,  with  "  the  humble  petitil 
of  the  undersigned  Catholicks,  on  behalf  of  the! 
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elves  and  the  rest  of  the  Catholick  subjects  of  the 
ingdom  of  Ireland."  But  that  it  should  have 
leased  the  king  to  receive  very  graciously  a  petition 
om  persons  so  designating  themselves,  may  well 
xcite  surprise,  accompanied  with  indignation  to- 
ards  his  Majesty's  unfaithful  advisers. 
In   pursuance  of  the   lord   lieutenant's  recom-  Bin  for  further 

relief  of  llomau 

lendation,  on  the  4th  of  February  Mr.  Secretary  cathoucks. 
[obart  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
irther  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholicks ;  and  was 
jconded  by  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  in  the  spirit  of 
liberal-minded  gentleman,  carried  away  by  ab- 
Tact  notions  of  generosity  and  honour,  but  little 
3rsed,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  history  of  his 
)untry,  and  ignorant  or  reckless  of  the  essential 
jligious  j'principles  of  those  for  whom  he  pleaded, 
n  the  other  hand,  the  motion  was  resisted  by  Dr.  Poweifuny  re- 

•'  sisted  by  Dr. 

uigenan,  in   a  masterly   speech,  abounding   with  ouigenan. 

storical    research,    legal    learning,   and    powerful 

'gumentation,  wherein  he  exposed  the  misrepre- 

mtations    and   falsehoods   by    which    the    Roman 

atholicks   supported    their   pretensions    to  further 

gislative  relief;  the  non-existence  of  their  alleged 

rievances ;  the  futility  of  their  claims  for  political 

ower,  and  the  dangerous  consequences  of  its  being 

ranted.     "  It  is  very  plain,"  he  remarked,  "  from 

hat  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  laws,  as  they 

ow  stand,  secure  to  them  the  fullest  and  most  per-  security  of  ro- 

.  f,    f      .  T     '  Ti  T  man  Catholicks 

:ct  enjoyment  of  their  religion,  liberty,  and  property,  under  existing 
L)th  real  and  personal,  together  with  the  completest 
owers  of  acquisition :  they  are  deprived  of  no  ad- 
mtages  enjoyed  by  Protestants,  except  of  political 
ower,  which,  if  we  shall  be  so  mad  as  to  give  to 
lem,  the  present  frame  of  this  government  must  be 
lereby  dissolved,  and  tlie  state  uprooted  from  its 

3  A  2 
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deepest  foundation."     And  again,  "  I  have,  according 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  speech,  seriously  con 
sidered  the  real  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholicks 
of  Ireland,  which  I  find  to  be  a  state  of  perfect  secu 
rity  both  of  their  liberty  and  property ;  and  not  that 
Their  petition      gtato,  untrulv  depicted  in  that  false  and  acrimonious 

false  and  libel-  '  "^  ■•• 

lo^-  libel,  their  petition  to  his  Majesty.     The  opinion  I 

have  formed  on  the  whole  matter  is,  that  it  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the 
present  Irish  constitution  in  Church  and  State,  an 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  true  interest   of  the 
whole  British  empire,  to  invest  them  with  any  othe 
privileges  than  they  now  are  by  law  entitled  to ; 
and  I  will  therefore  oppose  this  bill  in  every  stag 
of  it,  convinced  as  I  am  in  my  conscience,  that,   by 
acting  thus,  I  do  my  duty   to  my  God,  my    king 
and  my  country." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  this  solemn  admoni 
tion,  founded  on  a  clear  perception  of  the  essentia 
and  unalienable  character  of  Popery,  and  supportec 
by  the  testimony  of  former  experience,  the  speciou 
rhetorick  of  a  false  and  spurious  liberality  prevailec 
over  the  sound  reasoning  of  reflective  wisdom  am 
prudent  forethought.  The  incapacity  of  the  Papist 
to  do  mischief  was  interpreted  into  indisposition  t( 
do  it;  and  an  experiment  was  determined  to  b( 
made  of  their  good  will,  by  placing  political  powe; 
in  their  hands.  In  spite  of  this  opposition  to  th( 
further  aggrandisement  and  invigoration  of  the  oh 
enemies  of  the  faith  and  Church  of  the  kingdon 
the  bill  was  passed  in  the  Lower  House,  and  trans 
mitted  to  the  U]3per,  where  it  does  not  appear  t( 
have  encountered  any  serious  resistance,  although  i 
underwent  from  the  lords  several  amendments 
which  were  admitted  by  the  commons.    At  the  tim( 


Bill  passed. 
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of  its  passing  in  the  Upper  House,  the  only  spiritual 
peers  present  were  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  and 
seven  bishops.  The  inclination  of  the  crown  in  its 
'avour  had  been  already  signified  by  the  opening 
;peech  of  the  viceroy,  and  the  royal  consent  was 
•eadily  given.  Thus  the  bill,  though  somewhat 
iiodified  in  its  progress,  became,  in  substance,  as 
Driginally  devised,  an  act  of  the  leo'islature ;  and  the  rnviiegescon- 

^  .  .  .  ^  fe'Tcd  on  the 

Romanists  were  invested  with  fresh  privileges,  which  Romanists 
placed  them  nearly  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
Protestants,  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  political  excep- 
ion  being  that  of  their  non-admission  to  parliament, 
whilst  the  acquisition  of  the  elective  franchise  placed 
them  in  immediate  possession  of  great  political 
power,  and  gave  them  the  assured  prospect  of  more 
n  future. 

The  lord  lieutenant,  in  his  speech  at  the  close  of  co nmenaoi  Ly 

.  lord  lieutenant. 

the  session,  commended,  as  highly  pleasing  to  the 
dwg,  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  this  further  indul- 
gence to  the  Roman  Catholicks,  whom,  however,  he 
•efrained  from  denominating  "  Catholicks,"  after  the 
precedent  of  his  opening  speech.  Perhaps,  on 
reflection,  his  own  good  sense  may  have  led  him  to 
perceive  the  offensive  and  injurious  tendency  of 
such  language,  being  a  concession  of  the  claim  of 
the  Romish  church  to  universal  and  exchisive 
dominion,  and  a  surrender  of  the  character  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  as  a  true  member  of  the  Holy 
Catholick  Church  of  Christ.  Possibly  he  may  have 
been  admonished  elsewhere  of  his  error,  or  he  may 
have  learned  a  lesson  of  caution  and  discretion  from 
the  censure  of  Dr.  Duigenan  on  this  phrase  in  the 
petition  of  the  Romanists : 

"  This  petition,''  he  said,  "  commences  with  deception,   rapists  impm 
The  petitioners,  on  the  title  of  it,  denominate  themselves   catiioiicks. 


Correction  of  his 
language. 
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Their  discontent. 


Appointment  of 

EaiiFitzwilliam, 

1794. 


His  sudden 
recall,  1795. 


Catholics,  whereas  they  are  Roman  Cathohcks;  that  isJ 
they  are  persons  who  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  tho 
Bishop  of  Rome,  a  foreign  prince,  in  spirituals,  as  all  the 
Irish,  who  style  themselves  Catholicks,  clo,  and  will  not 
allow  his  Majesty  to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church 
within  this  kingdom,  nor  will  they  take  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy; and  I  shall  demonstrate,  before  I  sit  down,  that  al 
very  great  portion  of  temporal  power  is  incident  to,  and! 
cannot,   by  any  device,  be  separated   from,   the   spiritual[ 
supremacy  avowed  by  the  Roman  Catholicks  of  this  king- 
dom to  be  vested  in  the  Bishop  of  Rome.     At  present, 
only  just  mark  the  fallacy  contained  in  the  very  title  of  this 
petition,  and  which  is  invariably  pursued,   in  this  point,! 
through  the  whole,  in  which  the  petitioners  constantly  styh 
themselves  Catholicks,  without  the  addition  of  Rome.     1 1 
is  thus  old  tales  represent  the  devil,  when  he  appears  t( 
mortals,  cautiously  concealing  the  cloven  foot." 

Great,  however,  as  were  the  indulgences  grantee 
by  this  act  to  the  Popish  party,  they  were  not  satis 
factory.  It  fell  short  of  their  wishes,  if  not  oi 
their  expectations,  and  they  proclaimed  that  nothing 
would  suffice  short  of  what  they  were  pleased  to  cal| 
a  complete  emancipation  and  admission  to  all  th( 
privileges  of  the  constitution.  No  further  proceed^ 
ings,  however,  in  their  favour  were  adopted  in  the 
next  session  of  parliament ;  but,  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1794,  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  appointed  t( 
succeed  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  in  the  chiei 
government,  and  was  sent  over  in  the  ensuin« 
January  with  full  powers,  as  was  by  some  under] 
stood,  of  giving  to  the  Papists  the  privileges  foj 
which  they  were  solicitous,  or,  as  understood  b^ 
others,  with  limited  powers,  which  he  by  his  owi] 
authority  exceeded.  From  some  want  of  harmon; 
however,  between  him  and  the  English  governmeni 
his  viceregency  was  soon  abridged  and  concludedl 
After  a  period,  which  extended  only  from  the  4th  o( 
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January  to  the  24tli  of  March,  1795,  he  was  sud- 
denly recalled ;  and  with  his  removal  was  suspended, 
for  a  season,  the  project  of  investing  the  Irish 
Papists  with  the  authority  of  legislators,  which  must 
lave  brought  into  extreme  jeopardy,  perhaps  devoted 
;o  ruin,  as  a  national  establishment,  the  Irish  Church, 
md  for  the  abortion  of  which  the  humble  and  devout 
gratitude  of  the  Church  is  due  to  her  divine  founder, 
;he  Author  and  Giver  of  the  true  Catholick  faith. 

»      About  this  period,  the  following  changes  took  f^f^^'^^f ^^^^ 
)lace  among  the  members  of  the  Irish  episcopate : 

In  1794,  the  death  of  Pery,  lord  Glentworth, 
bishop  of  Limerick,  occasioned  the  translation  of 
Bishop  Barnard  to  that  see,  from  Killaloe,  where  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  Honourable  William  Knox, 
fourth  son  of  Thomas,  first  Viscount  Northland, 
who  had  previously  been  chaplain  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  These  tAvo  prelates  remained  in  their 
respective  sees  till  after  the  Union.  The  death  of 
Bishop  Woodward,  of  Cloyne,  the  same  year,  occa- 
sioned the  translation  of  Bishop  Bennett  to  that 
see,  from  Cork  and  Ross,  where  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  dean  of  Ferns,  the  Honourable  Thomas  Stop- 
ford,  third  son  of  James,  first  Earl  of  Courtown ; 
and,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Bourke,  who  had 
become  earl  of  Mayo,  Bishop  Beresford  was  trans- 
lated to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Tuam,  from  the 
bishoprick  of  Ossory,  which  was  conferred  on  Thomas 
Lewis  O'Beirne,  private  secretary  to  Earl  Fitz- 
william.  He  was  afterwards  translated  to  Meath ; 
but  Archbishop  Beresford,  subsequently  raised  to 
the  Irish  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Decies,  and 
the  Bishops  Bennett  and  Stoj^ford,  survived  the 
Union  in  their  respective  sees. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  1794,  Death  of  Primatc 
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Robinson,  Oct.  the  Cliurch  of  Ireland  was  deprived  of  the  super- 
intendence of  her  primate,  Archbishop  Robinson, 
who  died  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  on  that  day,  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  his  episcopate,  of  which  he  had 
passed  almost  thirty  in  the  primacy.  To  his  eccle- 
siastical dignities,  he  had,  in  the  interval,  added  the 
secular  honours  of  the  baronetcy,  to  which  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  1785,  and 

ifities'™^'''''^ '^'°  ^^  ^^^  peerage,  to  which  he  was  raised  in  1777,  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Rokeby,  of  Armagh,  with  re- 
mainder to  his  relative,  Matthew  Robinson,  of  West 
Layton,  Esq. ;  and  he  was  the  first  primate  who  bore 
the  title  of  prelate  of  the  most  illustrious  order  of 
St.  Patrick,  which  was  instituted  in  1783.  Of  his 
character  and  actions  there  has  been  already  occasion 

iTispiufes^ionai    to  spoak  lu  tlio  courso  of  this  narrative.     I   do  not 

character. 


find  that  there  exist  any  memorials  of  his  literary  or 
theological  talents,  nor  does  he  appear  to  have 
attained  any  celebrity  in  those  respects  during  \m 
life ;  for,  although  the  sermons  which  he  sometime 
preached  are  said  to  have  been  excellent  in  style  anc 
doctrine,  his  voice  was  low,  and  indistinctly  heard 
But  the  archiepiscopal  residence  at  Armagh  abounds 
with  monuments  to  his  liberality,  which  is  visibl} 
perpetuated,  also,  in  various  churches  of  his  diocese 
A  bequest  of  5000/.  for  establishing  an  university  ir 
Ulster,  provided  it  were  done  within  five  years  aftei 
his  decease,  would  have  for  ever  connected  his  name 
with  the  dissemination  of  sound  religion  and  usefii 
learning  in  Ireland :  as,  in  consequence  of  the  vigi 
lance  with  which  he  provided  for  the  exigencies  o 
the  Church,  by  means  especially  of  the  legislative 
enactments  effected  under  his  auspices,  the  name  O] 
Primate  Robinson  is  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  th 
Irish  clergy  as  household  Avords. 

^  Stuart's  Ilistorj/  of  Armagh^  p.  454. 
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That  this  illustrious  person,  as  intimated  by  the  Reflections  on  his 

character. 

biographer  and  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Skelton, 
'  was  very  careful  to  build  churches,  but  did  not  care 
what  sort  of  clergymen  he  put  in  them,"  is  too  grave 
a  charge  to  be  admitted  on  the  credit  of  a  general, 
vngue,  and  unsubstantiated  remark.  And,  if  it  was 
of  this  distinguished  prelate,  eminent  as  he  was 
for  his  very  laudable  exertions  in  building  churches 
and  parsonage-houses,  that  Dr.  Johnson  spoke,  as 
elated  by  Mr.  Boswell,  as  of  one  "  not  esteemed  a 
man  of  much  professional  learm'ng,  or  a  liberal 
patron  of  it ;"  together  with  the  seeming  censure, 
let  the  apology  of  the  great  moralist  be  borne  in 
mind :  "  yet  it  is  well  where  a  man  possesses  any 
strong  positive  excellence.  Few  have  all  kinds  of 
merit  belonging  to  their  character.  We  must  not 
examine  matters  too  deeply.  No,  Sir;  a  fallible 
being  will  fail  somewhere'." 

On  a  visit  to  Ireland,  in  June,  1787,  Mr.  Wesley 
enters  in  his  Journal  the  following  notice  of  Armagh: 
"  We  took  a  view  of  the  primate's  lodge  and  chapel, 
elegant  in  the  highest  degree,  and  of  the  domain 
surrounding  them,  which  is  laid  out  and  planted  in 
the  most  beautiful  manner.  And  what  hath  the 
owner  thereof?  Not  so  much  as  the  beholding 
thereof  with  his  eyes !  Probably  he  will  behold  it 
no  more  !  He  is  fully  taken  up  in  building  a  large 
seat  near  Dublin  !     At  above  eighty  years  of  age  ! 

.     .     .     .     "  Tu  S9'canda  marmora 
Locas  sub  ipsum  xunus,  et  sepulcliri 
Immemor  strnis  domos!"" 

Upon  the  quality  of  this  remark  I  offer  no  ani-  AnswcivabyMr. 
madversion,   but   I   cite  it  for  the  purpose  of  j)re- 
senting  its  antidote  in  the  judicious  and  charitable 

7  Boswell's  Life,  ii.,  128.  »  Wesley's  Journal,  xxi.,  p.  GO. 


Mr.  Wesley's 
stricture  upon 
him. 


Stu;ut. 
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apology  of  the  historian  of  Armagh:  "Even  the  vir- 
tues of  men  of  exalted  rank  sometimes  subject  them 
to  reproach.  Primate  Robinson's  taste  for  improve- 
ment, and  his  benevolent  wish  to  give  employment 
to  the  peasantry  of  the  country,  continued  unabated 
till  the  latest  period  of  his  life.  It  had  grown  by 
exercise  into  habit.  ...  Of  this  habit  John  Wesley, 
who,  in  other  respects,  was  a  man  of  mildness,  charity, 
and  candour,  speaks  with  some  asperity.  .  .  . 
As  if  it  were  impossible  that  an  old  man  should  be 
employed  in  perfecting  works  of  temporary  utility  in 
this  world,  whilst  he  was  making  due  preparation  for 
the  more  important  matters  of  eternity'." 
Its  confutation.  j^y^  Wcsloy  did  uot  survive  the  person  whom  he 

made  the  subject  of  his  reprehension.  If  he  had, 
the  will  of  Primate  Robinson  might  have  met  his 
eyes ;  and  he  might  thence  have  been  admonished 
that  the  construction  of  a  dwelling-house  did  not 
necessarily  imply  forgetfulness  of  the  tomb.  The 
will  ran  in  this  wise : 

"  I,  Richard,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  being  mindful  of 
mortality,  do  make  this  my  last  will  and  testament. 

"  At  the  appointed  time,  I  am  prepared  to  resign  my 
soul,  the  vital  and  active  principle  of  my  nature,  to  the  self- 
existent  Creator  of  all  things,  and  the  beneficent  Governour 
of  the  universe,  from  whom  I  received  it,  in  all  humble 
hope,  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  my  only- 
Saviour,  that  the  sins  and  errors  of  my  past  life  may  be  par*- 
doned,  and  that  I  may  be  removed  to  a  more  permanent 
scene  of  happiness  in  a  future  state.  On  this  occasion; 
likewise,  I  must  declare  my  well-grounded  affection  to  the 
religion  established  in  England  and  Ireland,  which  I  am 
persuaded  is  the  most  primitive  and  rational  system  of 
Christianity  at  this  time  publickly  professed  in  any  part  of 
the  earth,  and  that  it  will  be  found,  when  duly  considered, 
to  be  exactly  framed  for  the  encouragement  and  advance- 

°  Stuaut's  Ariiuigh,  p.  ■153. 


Primate  Robin 
son's  will. 
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ment  of  learning  and  piety,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  and  the  promotion  of  the  general  interest  of  society." 

His  noble  and  commanding  countenance  is  per-  nis  portrait  at 

"^  ^  Armagh  and 

petuated  to  posterity  by  a  portrait,  painted  by  the  cinist  cimrch, 

masterly  hand  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds :  representing 

him,  whilst  bishop  of  Kildare,  sitting  in  his  episcopal 

robes,  with  a  folio  volume   open  before  him ;    and 

preserved,  in  duplicate,  at  the  palace  of  Armagh,  in 

the  series  of  primates  since  the  Reformation,  and  in 

the  hall  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  of  which  society 

the  handsome  edifice,  commonly  named  Canterbury 

Gate,  was  constructed  principally  by  his  munificence, 

as  testified  by  its  superscription. 

The  portrait  in  the  archiepiscopal  residence, 
painted,  as  the  will  of  the  primate  states,  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  was  bequeathed  by  him  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Armagh,  in  trust  for  the  use  of 
the  primate  for  the  time  being.  The  bequest  com-  Bequest  of  por- 
prised  also  portraits  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  and  her  royai'Luuy, 
husband  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  with  their  descend- 
ants, the  British  sovereigns,  including  their  then 
Majesties  King  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte. 
And  to  these  were  added  the  portraits  of  the  pri- 
mates, thirteen  in  number,  reaching  down  to  the 
time  of  Archbishop  Robinson  from  that  of  Henry  Andofthepri- 

mates. 

Ussher,  who  was  raised  to  the  primacy  in  the  year 
1595,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  These  complete  the  series  of  Protestant 
archbishops  of  Armagh  during  that  period.  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  exist  likenesses  of  any  of  their 
predecessors,  except  in  the  case  of  Adam  Loftus, 
who  occupied  the  archbishoprick,  and  withal  the 
primacy  of  all  Ireland,  from  1562  to  1568,  and  of 
whom  I  have  seen  a  fine  whole-length  representation, 
in  his   attire  as  lord  chancellor,  in  the  possession  of 
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Another  portrait 
of  Primate 
Robinson. 


A  medal  of  him. 


Lord  Robert  Tottenham,  the  present  bishop  of 
Clogher.  Of  the  archbishops  of  Armagh,  Lancaster, 
Long,  and  Garvey,  who  fill  up  the  interval  between 
Loftus  and  Henry  Ussher,  I  have  not  learned  that 
there  is  any  pictorial  representation  ;  nor  of  Browne, 
who,  as  archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  elevated  to  the 
primacy  by  the  special  favour  of  King  Edward  VI. 

There  is  in  the  possession  of  his  family  another 
portrait  of  Primate  Robinson,  by  the  same  excellent 
artist,  taken  after  his  elevation  to  the  primacy,  and 
apparently  when  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  and 
exhibiting  him  as  walking  in  his  usual  morning  dress 
of  a  coat  and  short  cassock,  and  wearing  a  three- 
cornered  hat.  The  cathedral  of  Armagh  is  introduced 
in  the  distance.  Of  both  of  these  portraits  there 
are  engravings:  and  in  the  first  volume  of  the  A7i- 
thologia  Hihernica,  there  is  an  engraving  also  by 
Brocas,  from  a  medal  struck  by  Mossop,  of  Dublin, 
which  presents  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  this  il- 
lustrious prelate,  surrounded  by  the  inscription, 
"  Richard  Robinson,  Baron  Rokeby,  Lord  Primate 
of  all  Ireland ;"  and  on  the  reverse,  the  south  front 
of  the  Observatory  at  Armagh,  round  which  are 
inscribed  the  Avords,  placed  on  it  by  the  primate  at 
the  time  of  its  erection,  "The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God.     m.dcc.lxxx.ix." 


Appointment  of 
liis  successor, 
1793, 


Though  the  primacy  was  vacated  in  October. 
1794,  it  was  not  until  January  27,  1795,  that  it  was 
again  filled.  The  author  of  Collectanea  Folitica  has  I 
inserted  into  his  work  a  comparison  drawn  in  some 
of  the  publick  papers  between  Lord  Westmoreland's 
and  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  administrations,  as  showing 
the  state  of  the  popular  mind  on  the  recall  of  tlie 
latter  nobleman:  and  in  the  course  of  the  comparison! 
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occurs  the  following  articles.  During  Lord  West- 
moreland's administration,  "  Recommendation  of  the 
Bishop  of  Cloyne  to  be  provost,  who  was  to  have 
been  also  Bishop  of  Ossory,  and  to  have  had  two 
boroughs  for  the  use  of  government."  During  Lord 
Fitzwilliam's  administration,  "  The  primacy  rescued 
from  a  monopolizing  breed  of  jobbers,  and  given  to 
learning  and  piety.  The  college  rescued  from  a 
stranger,  an  intruder,  and  a  jobber;  and  committed 
to  the  care  of  one  of  its  own  body." 

Of  this  obscure  allusion,  obviously  made  by  a  Effected  by  Lord 

•'  ''  Fitzwilliam. 

political  partisan,  the  explanation  appears  to  be  found 
in  an  endeavour  to  elevate  Beresford,  bishop  of 
Ossory,  to  the  primacy;  and  to  place,  as  his  successor 
in  the  see  of  Ossory,  Bennett,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  for 
whom  the  provostship  also  was  designed.  Bishop 
Beresford,  instead  of  this  promotion,  was  appointed, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  the  archbishoprick  of  Tuam, 
which  had  become  vacant  the  August  preceding  the 
October  in  which  Primate  Robinson  died :  and  the 
see  of  Ossory  was  thereupon  given  to  O'Beirne, 
under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  The 
provostship  fell  to  the  lot  of  Dr.  Murray,  one  of  the 
senior  fellows. 

Meanwhile  Archbishop  Robinson's  actual  succes-  Elevation  of 

Biihop  Newcomc. 

sor  in  the  primacy,  characterized  above  by  the  quali- 
ties of  piety  and  learning,  was  Bishop  Newcome, 
who  was  translated  from  Waterford  and  Lismore,  in 
January,  1795.  This  occurrence  was  noticed  after 
the  following  manner,  in  a  letter  of  January  the 
10th,  by  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  as  related  in  Mr. 
Hardy's  life  of  that  nobleman : 

"  I  cannot  avoid  flattering  myself,  that  we  have  now  Lord  ci.aric- 
got  a  chief  governour,  who  comes  over  with  the  best  inten-  """"  ^^ina  ive. 
tions,  and  the  strongest  desire  of  doing  us  all  the  good  in 
his  power.     Already  we  have  had  a  foretaste  and  earnest 
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of  his  administration.  Regardless  of  ministerial  influence 
or  convenience,  he  has  restored  the  university  to  its  rights, 
and  has  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Church  a  prelate,  not 
from  recommendation,  but  from  character,  and  whose  unas- 
suming virtue,  conduct,  principles,  and  erudition,  have  alone 
recommended  him  to  that  high  office.  In  both  these  ap- 
pointments, publick  utility  has  alone  been  considered. 
Murray  could  possibly  have  had  no  protection  but  his  own 
intrinsick  merit;  and  Newcome  had  no  English  patron  but 
Charles  Fox.  From  such  commencement  it  would  be  uncha- 
ritable, and  even  foolish,  not  to  indulge  the  most  sanguine 
hopes,  both  with  respect  to  him  and  his  principal  advisers." 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  the  reader,  that  the 
language  of  the  foregoing  extracts  receives  some  of 
its  colouring  from  the  political  predilections  of  the 
writers:  and  that  however  distinguished  may  have 
been  the  character,  and  however  exemplary  the  vir- 
tues, of  the  new  primate,  it  is  not  to  that  cause  alone 
that  the  commendation,  bestowed  on  his  patrons  by 
his  panegyrist,  is  to  be  attributed. 
BisiiopNow  In  explanation  of  the  mention  made  of  Mr.  Fox 

come  s  con-  ■*• 

nection  with  Mr.  jj-^  ^hls  preferment,  it  should  be  noticed,  that  Bishop 
Newcome  had  been  Mr.  Fox's  tutor  at  Hertford 
College,  Oxford,  where,  upon  some  occasion  of  inno- 
cent sportiveness  with  his  illustrious  pupil,  he  met 
with  an  accident  which  caused  the  loss  of  his  right 
arm:  and  that  he  maintained  throughout  life  with 
that  eminent  statesman  an  intercourse  of  reciprocal 
friendship.  That  he  was  assisted  therefore  in  his 
professional  advancement  by  the  benevolence  and 
kind  services  of  Mr.  Fox,  may  readily  be  admitted : 
I  learn,  however,  from  a  relation  of  the  primate,  that 
he  had  on  this  occasion  another  "  English  patron," 

thcidn™''*'''"^^  ^^^"  ^^^^^  ^^®  ^^^  promoted  to  the  primacy  by  the 
express  appointment  of  King  George  III.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  traditionary  belief  in  his  family. 

^°  Life  of  the  Earl  of  CharUmont,  p.  224. 
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Section  VII. 

Prhnate  Newcom^s  Visitation  and  Charge.  Non-cnres. 
Duty  of  their  Incumbents.  Bishop  O'Beirne's  Charge. 
Number  and  activity  of  Romish  Clergy.  Duty  of  the 
Clergy  of  the  Church.  Eemval  of  office  of  Rural  Deans. 
Commenced  by  Archbishop  Agar.  Adopted  by  other 
Prelates.  Professional  diligence  of  Bishop  OBeirne, 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Christian  Religion.  Epis- 
copal appointments  in  1795.  1796,  1797,  1798.  Earl 
Camden^  Lord  Lieutenant.  Young^  Bishop  of  Clonfert. 
His  great  and  'carious  excellence.  Death  of  Primate 
Newcome.  His  Character.  His  Biblical  Studies,  Ten- 
dency of  his  Publications.  Evil  use  made  of  them.  Last 
Episcopal  appointment  before  the  Union. 

Fn  the  year  following-  his  appointment  to  the  primacy, 
A^rchbishop  Newcome  held  his  primary  visitation  of 
the  province  of  Ulster,  and  took  occasion  to  state 
and  enforce  the  duty  of  clerical  residence,  in  a 
Charge,  which  he  read  in  some  dioceses,  and  intended 
to  read  in  all  but  for  the  interruiDtion  of  ill  health. 
He  published  it  at  the  request  of  many  very  respect- 
able hearers,  as  stated  by  him  in  an  advertisement 
prefixed;  and  "  inscribed  it  to  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  Ulster,  with  sincere  regard,  and  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  co-operate  with  them  in  every  measure 
conducive  to  the  reputation,  prosperity,  and  stability 
of  the  National  Church." 

In  this  Charge  some  of  the  obvious  arguments 
for  clerical  residence  are  put  forward  clearly  and 
forcibly;  and  an  Appendix  to  it  contains  a  collection 
of  legal  documents  upon  the  subject.  I  perceive  in 
it,  however,  nothing  illustrative  of  the  condition  of 
the  Irish  Church  in  particular,  unless  it  be  the  ob- 
servations upon  those  anomalous  benefices,  wherein 
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the  absence  of  a  church,  a  parsonage-house,  and  a 
glebe,  afforded  the  incumbent  a  colourable  pretext 
for  non -residence : 
Non-cures,  or  "  But  what,''  demaiids  the  primate,  "  is  the  dut}^  oF 

benefices  without  .  ..  ^  ^  r>  •   ^  i-i 

a  church.  sucli  as  are  instituted  to  benefices  without  a  church ;  or  to 

non-cures,  as  they  are  usually  but  improperly  termed  ?  For 
to  all  who  possess  them,  the  cure  of  souls  is  committed  with 
the  usual  solemnity.  The  reply  does  not  admit  of  hesita- 
tion: it  is  their  duty  to  keep  constant  residence  on  such 
benefices,  if  no  other  has  been  conferred  on  them.  Why 
should  their  parishioners  labour  under  a  double  inconve- 
nience, in  being  deprived  both  of  their  minister  and  of  their 
church?  Surely  the  performance  of  occasional  duties  cannot 
be  legally  or  conscientiously  dispensed  with  in  the  circum- 
stances supposed  :  and  these  a  substitute  of  some  neighbour- 
ing parish  is  likely  to  perform  with  inferior  care,  and  from 
a  distance  inconvenient  to  such  as  have  a  right  to  require 
them.  I  add,  that  the  residence  of  an  exemplary  clergyman 
on  such  benefices,  will  naturally  lead  to  the  purchase  of  a 
competent  glebe,  and  to  the  erecting  of  a  glebe-house  and 
of  a  church:  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  some  other  place 
may  perhaps  be  obtained  for  the  publick  worship  of  a  few 
pious  parishioners,  or,  at  least,  for  convening  such  children 
as  need  catechetical  instruction.'' 

Bishop oT.oirnc's         About  tlio  sauic  tiuie,  this  anomalous  peculiarity! 

charge  to  the  ,  ^  .  t 

clergy  of  o.sory.    in  tlio  IHsli  Cliurch  was  again  made  the  subject  of  I 
publick    episcopal    reprehension.      In    his    primary 
charge  to   the  clergy  of  the  diocese   of  Ossory,  in 
1795,  Bishop  O'Beirnc,  whilst  he  enforced  upon  his 
clergy  the  obligations  of  personal  attendance  on  the 
wants  of  their  parishioners,  animadverted  in  terms| 
of   strong    reprobation    upon    the    abuse   of    ''  non- 
cures  :"  "  a  description  of  ecclesiastical  benefice,  fori 
which  we  can  discover  no  authority,   except  in  an| 
eagerness  to  find  any  excuse,  and  seize  any  pretext, 
for  neglecting  the  most  sacred  and  obligatory  of  ourl 
duties."      And    he    condemned    the    minister,    who 
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jliould  absent  himself  from  such  a  benefice,  as  one 
vho  "  violating  all  that  he  owed  to  the  redeemed  of 
IJhrist,  whom  he  engaged  to  instruct  and  to  comfort, 
nd  forgetful  of  that  awful  name,  by  which  he  had 
worn,  abandoned  his  charge;  leaving  them  to  what- 
ver  casual  instruction  they  could  gather  from  others, 
o  pick  up  the  '  word  by  the  wayside  ;'  to  beg  even 
or  baptism  for  their  children  from  some  charitable 
and,  often  from  ministers  of  another  faith,  while 
e,  standing  jon  the  mere  privilege  of  an  accommo- 
ating  conscience,  set  every  other  consideration  at 
efiance."     It  can  hardly  admit  of  a  question,  that 

0  the  condition  of  parishes  in  such  a  state  of  spiritual 
estitution  as  these,  as  well  as  to  the  very  insufficient 
rovision  frequently  existing  for  the  Church's  minis- 
[•ations  in  others,  are  to  be  attributed  the  facts,  not 
nly  of  persons  not  being  added  to  the  Church,  but 
f  others  falling  away  from  and  deserting  her  com- 
mnion. 

Meanwhile  the  ministers  of  the  Romish  church  Number  and 

activity  of 

1  Ireland,  more  numerous  as  they  w^ere  in  a  mani-  Romish  ciergy. 

)ld  degree,  were  found  at  all  times  and  everywhere 

;tive.     It  was  to  this  cause  that  the  Bishop  of 

ssory,  in  his  second    charge  of   1796,  attributed 

the  pertinacious  prevalency  of  the  Roman  Catho- 

ck  religion  in  the  country,  and  how  it  had  main- 
lined its  influence  over  the  great  bulk  of  the  people, 
nidst  so  many  impediments  and  difficulties :"  and 
gave  the  following  sketch  of  the  ministers  of  that 
jligion: 

"  Their  clergy  are  indefatigable.  Their  labours  are 
iremitting.  They  live  in  a  constant  familiar  intercourse 
ith  all  who  are  subject  to  their  pastoral  inspection.  They 
sit  them  from  house  to  house.  Their  only  care,  their  sole 
nployment,  is  to  attend  to  the  administration  of  their  sacra- 

3  B 
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ments,  and  to  their  multiplied  observances  and  rites.    They 
watch  and  surround  the  beds  of  the  sick.    They  are  '  instant  | 
in   season,  and  out  of  season :  they  reprove,  they  rebuke, 
they  exhort,"  certainly  'with  long-suffering,  and  with  doc- 1 
trine,"  such  as  it  is.     '  They  are  wise,"  observes  Archbishop 
Seeker,  '  in  their  generation,  and,  if  we  hope  to  be  a  matchi 
for  them,  we  must  imitate  them."     If  we  hope  to  succeedl 
in  our  good  cause,  we  must  come  down  to  an  emulationi 
with   them  in    exertions,    that   are  worthy    only   of   that 
.cause :  an  emulation,   not  of  envy  or  strife ;  not  of  angrj 
controversy  or    disputation ;    not  of  any  intemperance  ol 
proselytism,  where  the  idle  contest  is  merely  to  swell  th( 
numbers    of    nominal    votaries,    without    making    bettei 
Christians  or  better  subjects,  and  with  the  continual  bread 
of  Christian  charity  and  benevolence;  but  an  emulation 
the  faithful,   earnest,   and   persevering   discharge   of   sucl 
pastoral  duties,   as   are  most   calculated  to   secure  us  the 
respect,  the  love,  the  attachment,  and  the  confidence  of  ouj 
flocks." 

An  attempt  was  about  this  time  made  for  th( 
improvement  of  ecclesiastical   discipline  by  the  rej 
vival  of  the  office  of  rural  deans:  an  institution  o| 
very  ancient  date,  and   originally  designed  for  th( 
inspection  and   admonition  of  both  clergy  and  laitj 
within  the  respective  deaneries,  and  for  the  infornu 
tion  of  the  bishop  concerning  them,  in   order  that 
if  requisite,   he  might   interfere   as  directed  by  thj 
law  for  their  amendment.    The  institution  had  fallei 
into  disuse  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England :  when 
however,  it  was  less  needed  on  account  of  the  arcy 
diaconal    superintendence   which  prevailed    in   thi 
part   of  the   empire,   whereas  in   Ireland  the  arcl 
deacons  had  no  power  or  jurisdiction.     Some  of  thl 
governors   of   the  Church    accordingly,   considerin] 
the  office  calculated  for  its  benefit,  took  measures  fc 
Commenced  by     its  restoratiou  in  their  dioceses.     The  first  advan( 

Archbishop 

Agar  of  cashei.    appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  Archbishop 
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^asliel,  Dr.  Agar,  to  whom,  observes  Bishop  O'Beil-ne 
n  a  note  on  his  first  charge  at  Ossory,  "  the  Church 
f  Ireland  is  as  much  indebted  as  to  any  prelate  of 
lodern  days."    He  framed  new  regulations,  in  order 

0  render  the  institution  fit  for  producing  the  best 
fFects,  and  caused  it  to  be  'revived  throughout  his 
hole  province.  Primate  Newcome,  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  see  of  Armagh,  both  revived  the  office 

1  his  own  diocese,  and  stronsrly  recommended  its  Adopted  by  other 

'  ®  •'  prelates. 

-doption  to  his  suffragans.  And  the  Bishop  of 
)ssory,  having  within  his'  diocese  adopted  a  similar 
Ian,  took  the  opportunity  of  his  primary  visitation 
or  "  returning  his  warmest  thanks  to  his  most  re- 
pectable  brethren,  who  had  so  cheerfully  and  zea- 
ously  undertaken  the  very  laborious  task  he  had 
mposed  upon  them  in  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
ffice  of  rural  dean,  and  who  were  engaged  in  ren- 
ering  him  such  essential  services  towards  the  dis- 
barge  of  his  duty."  He  added,  "  Their  labours,  I 
rust,  will  not  be  in  vain.  In  the  information  they 
lave  conveyed  to  me,  I  find  much  to  rejoice  at,  and 
nuch  to  lament :  from  henceforth  the  whole  object 
f  my  life,  while  God  gives  me  health,  shall  be  to 
ndeavour  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  one,  and  to 
emedy  and  correct  the  other." 

The  earnestness  of  the  diocesan  appears  to  have  Professional 

diligence  of 

►een  met  with  corresponding  feelings  by  his  clergy.  Bishop  oBeime. 
Lt  whose  request,  communicated  by  a  letter  of  the 
dear-general.  Dr.  Madden,  he  published  his  two  first 
charges:  a  third,  in  1797,  designed  for  private  cir- 
ulation,  was  also  published  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
ord  primate.  A  circular  address  to  his  clergy,  the 
ame  year,  was  published  with  his  permission,  by  the 

I  Association  for  discouraging  Vice,  and  promoting  the 
n-actice  of  Religion  and  Virtue.     The  three  charges 
8B  2 
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and  the  address,  together  with  four  occasional  ser- 
mons, were  collected  together  in  a  volume  in  1799. 
After  his  translation  to  Meath,  several  charges,  of 
which  five  are  now  lying  before  me,  and  an  address! 
to  candidates  for  ordination,  show  the  unremitting] 
vigilance  of  this  faithful  pastor  of  Christ's  flock. 

Of  the  Association,  to  which  allusion  has  beei 
just  made,  it  may  be  here  convenient  to  notice,  that 
the  institution   had   recently  been   formed  for  th( 
excellent  purposes,  intimated  by  its  designation.     I< 
arose  out  of  the  vicious  state  of  society,  which  w{ 
observed  to  be  prevalent  in   Ireland   towards  th( 
latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century:    and  as  th( 
evil  was  judged  to   originate  in  an  ignorance  an< 
neglect,  so  a  remedy  was  sought  in  the  promotion! 
of  the   knowledge  and  practice    of   the   Christiai 
religion.     Thus  its  avowed  objects  w^re  the  discou] 
raging  of  vice,  and  the  promoting  of  religion  am 
virtue.      Its   subjects   were   the    rising   generatioi 
throughout  the  kingdom.     Its  instruments  of  ii 
provement  were  schools  erected  under  its  patronagj 
and  with  its  aid ;    teachers    provided   in    part    ol 
wholly  with  salaries  from  its  funds ;  Bibles,  books 
Common  Prayer,  and  other  religious   publications 
distributed  gratuitously  or  at  low  prices ;  and  prize 
conferred  on   the  best-instructed  and  best-behave< 
children  at  periodical  catechetical  examinations  coi 
ducted  by  the  parochial  clergy.     Its  principles  wer| 
those  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  of  which  it  was 
faithful  offspring  and  minister,  dispensing  religioi 
knowledge  specially  to  her  children,  but  embracin] 
also  the  professors  of  other  tenets.      Its  foundei 
were  three  private  churchmen,  one  ecclesiastick  an| 
two  laicks ;  with  whom  were  soon  associated  in  i1 
support  other  members  of  the  Church,  whose  pr( 
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ates  and  other  clergy,  and  a  considerable  number 
)f  its  most  respectable  laity,  gradually  connected 
hemselves  with  the  association.  Amongst  its 
mtrons  it  likewise  reckoned  from  time  to  time  the 
hief  governours  of  Ireland :  nor  did  it  fail  of  re- 
el ving  countenance  in  England  from  the  kindred 
ociety  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  To 
lotice  the  rise  of  this  association  belongs  to  our 
mdertaking,  falling,  as  it  does,  within  the  period 
issigned  to  the  present  narrative.  To  proceed  with  loss  of  its  power. 
m  account  of  it  would  be  to  advance  into  a  different 
Deriod:  suffice  it  to  observe,  that  the  society,  having 
or  many  years  conducted  its  enterprise  with  good 
uccess,  was  eventually  deprived  of  its  power  by  the 
ntervention  of  rival  societies,  founded  on  more 
)opular  but  less  commendable  principles,  and  by  the 
^vithdrawal  of  the  patronage  of  the  government. 

Archbishop   Newcome,   who,  as  we  have  seen,  Episcopal  ap- 

■*•  ^  pointments,  1793« 

vas  elevated  to  the  primacy  from  the  bishoprick  of 
Waterford  and  Lismore,  in  January,  1795,  was  suc- 
?eeded  in  that  see,  the  following  March,  by  Marlay, 
bishop  of  Clonfert.  Bishop  JNIarlay  retained  his 
)ishoprick  till  after  the  Union.  His  successor  in 
lonfert  was  the  honourable  Charles  Brodrick,  fourth 
;on  of  George,  third  Viscount  Midleton,  and  son-in- 
aw  of  Bishop  Woodward,  by  whom  he  had  been 
nade  treasurer  of  Cloyne,  and  rector  of  Midleton. 
n  the  same  year,  1795,  on  the  death  of  Dodgson, 
)ishop  of  Elphin,  March  the  7th,  Bishop  Law  was 
translated  to  that  see,  from  Killala,  the  27th  of  that 
month,  and  remained  in  it  till  after  the  Union, 
arl  Fitzwilliam  quitted  the  government  the  24th  of 
he  same  month ;  and  immediately  on  his  departure, 
he  lord  primate,  and  the  lord  chancellor,  the  Earl 
f  Clare,  were  made  lords  justices,  and  so  continued 
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until  the  arrival  of  Earl  Camden  with  the  viceregal 
authority,  on  the  31st  of  March.  Dr.  John  Porter, 
who  had  been  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, attended  the  new  lord  lieutenant  as  his  chap- 
lain, and  was  consecrated  to  the  bishoprick  of  Kil- 
lala  the  7th  of  the  ensuing  June. 

In  January,   1796,  Foster,   bishop  of  Kilmore, 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  Clogher,  which  had  been 
vacated    the   3rd    of   November  preceding,   by  the 
death   of  Bishop   Hotham.     And  in   the  following! 
year,  1707,  the  see  of  Clogher  was  again  vacated,  by| 
the  death    of  Bishop    Foster,   after   less  than   twoi 
years'  occupancy.    In  Kilmore,  he  had  been  succeeded! 
by  Brodrick,  bishop  of  Clonfert,  who  continued  inl 
the  see  till  after  the  Union,  being  subsequently  proJ 
moted  to  the  archbishoprick  of  Cashel.     In  ClogherJ 
Bishop  Foster  was  succeeded  by  Porter,  bishop   o; 
Killala,    who  also  survived  the   Union  in  his  nev 
Fee.    The  former  was  succeeded  in  Clonfert  by  Hugl] 
Hamilton,  dean  of  Armagh ;  the  latter  in  Killala  b; 
Joseph  Stock,   fellow  of  Trinity  College,  a  distin 
guished  Hebraist,  and  noted   for  his  translation  o 
the  Book  of  Job  into  English,  who  was  consecrate* 
to  that  see  in  1798. 

In  the  same  year,  1798,  also,  Bishop  Maxwell 
died,  in  the  see  of  Meath,  having  erected  at  Ard 
braccan,  for  an  episcopal  residence,  "  a  large  an 
convenient  mansion,  in  a  style,"  says  Dr.  Beaufortj 
"  of  superior  elegance,  and  with  such  simplicity  af 
does  equal  honour  to  his  Lordship's  taste  an 
liberality."  His  place  was  supplied  by  the  transla- 
tion of  Bishop  O'Beirne  from  Ossory,  to  whicl 
Bishop  Hamilton  was  translated,  from  Clonfert.  H< 
was  succeeded  there  by  Matthew  Young,  senio; 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  who  was  consecrated  t< 
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the  bishoprick  in  1798,  and  vacated  it  November 
he  28 til,  1800,  the  vacancy,  however,  being  not 
illed  till  after  the  Union.  The  Bishops  O'Beirne 
ind  Hamilton  survived  the  Union  in  their  respective 
ees  of  Meath  and  Ossory. 

Of  Bishop  Yonno-  not  lonof  before  his  death,  the  commemorated 

^  .  ,  by  Bishop 

•olio wing"  honourable  testimony  was  borne  by  Ben-  Bemiett. 
lett,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  a  letter  from  Dublin,  of 
June  5th,  1800,  recorded  in  Mr.  Nicholls'  Illustra- 
tions of  Literature,  vol.  iv.,  p.  712:  "Dr.  Young,  the 
jishop  of  Clonfert,  who  is,  I  am  afraid,  dying  of  a 
?ancer  in  his  mouth,  is  the  ablest  man  I  have  seen 
n  this  country,  with  the  most  keen  and  logical 
iiind,  united  to  exquisite  taste.  He  has  the  playful- 
less  and  ingenuousness  of  a  school-boy.  The  Cliurch 
will  have  a  severe  loss  in  him." 

The  anticipation  of  Bishop  Bennett  was  too  well  niseariy death. 
founded,  and  his  estimate  of  the  object  of  his  pane- 
gyrick  appears  not  to  have  exceeded  the  reality. 
Bishop   Young    died    of   the  painful  and  lingering 
malady  just  mentioned,   in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age ;  and  by  his  death,  it  was  said  by  one  who  spoke 
from  j^ersonal,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  from  intimate, 
acquaintance,    that    "  science   had   lost  one    of   its  nigh  character. 
brightest  luminaries ;  religion  a  sincere  and  powerful 
advocate ;  his  country  its  proudest  boast  and  orna- 
ment ;    and   his    friends   all    that    could    command 
esteem  and  conciliate  affection.     The  versatility  of 
his  talents,  the  acuteness  of  his  intellect,  and  his 
intense  application  to  study,  were  happily  blended 
with  a  native  unassuming  modesty ;  a  simplicity  of 
manners    unaffected   and   irresistibly   engaging;    a 
cheerfulness  and  vivacity  that  knew  no  bounds  but 
those  of  innocence ;  a  heart  throbbing  with  the  warm 
feelings  of  private  friendship  and  general  philan- 
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thropy;  and  a  firm  and  inflexible  spirit  of  honour 
His  early  and      and  integrity."     He  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  of 

various  excel-  i_ 

lence.  his  colloge  in  1775,  having,  at  his  examination,  dis- 

played a  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  the  New- 
tonian philosophy  unexampled.  To  the  professor- 
ship of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  which 
became  vacant  in  1786,  he  was  elected  without 
competition.  And  in  a  society  generally  distin 
guished  for  the  successful  application  of  its  members 
to  scientifick  studies,  he  appears  to  have  risen  to  a 
height  of  singular  distinction.  In  the  politer  accom- 
jjlishments  of  musick,  drawing,  and  botany,  he  made 
acquirements  which  his  commemorator,  in  the  Gentle- 
maris  Magazine\  has  tliought  not  unworthy  of  being 
specified,  together  with  his  literary  proficiency ;  and, 
together  with  his  mathematical  and  philosophical 
dissertations,  other  intellectual  labours  are  attributed 
to  him,  which  show  that  he  was  not  inattentive  to 
his  peculiar  duties  as  a  divine.  With  him  originated 
a  society,  consisting  of  a  small  number  of  his  most 
intimate  college  friends,  of  which  the  principal 
object  was  the  improvement  of  its  members  in  theo 
logical  learning.  In  Dublin,  during  the  winter 
which  preceded  his  dissolution,  one  of  his  studies 
was  the  Syriack  language,  of  which  he  endeavoured 
to  make  himself  master,  with  a  view  to  improve  and 
perfect  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms.  At  intervals, 
he  amused  himself  with  an  essay  on  sophisms,  of 
which  he  exemplified  the  diflferent  classes  from  the 
works  of  the  deistical  writers.  And  after  his  re- 
moval to  Whitworth,  in  Lancashire,  where  he  died, 
his  last  labours  were  devoted  to  an  examination  of 
the  principles  on  which  could  be  most  unexcepticn 
ably  demonstrated  the  existence  of  God. 

'  Vol.  Ixx.,  p.  1216. 
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His    promotion    to   the   episcopate    was    most  his  honourable 

■•■  ^  ^  promotion. 

lonourable  to  all  the  parties  concerned.  The  prin- 
;ipal  secretary  being  consulted  by  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, who  was  the  properest  person  to  fill  the 
vacant  see,  reported,  that  he  believed  Dr.  Young  to 
be  the  most  distinguished  literary  character  in  the 
dngdom ;  and  Dr.  Young  accordingly  became  bishop 
of  Clonfert. 

On  the   11th  of  October,  1800,   died   Primate  i^eath  of Pnmate 

Newcome. 

Newcome,  at  his  house  in  Stephen's-green,  Dublin, 
and  was  interred  in  the  new  chapel  of  Trinity 
College.  Of  his  seventy-one  years,  he  had  passed 
thirty-four  as  a  bishop,  and  the  last  fiYe  in  the 
primacy,  to  which  he  had  been  promoted  soon  after 
the  death  of  Primate  Robinson,  and  during  the  brief 
iceregal  government  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  in  1795. 
Like  his  immediate  predecessor,  he  appears  not  to 
have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  admi- 
nistration of  affairs  ;  but,  unlike  him,  he  has  left  few  ins  character. 
memorials  to  mark  his  episcopal  character,  beyond 
the  attestation  of  his  biographer,  that,  after  his  first 
promotion  to  the  episcopate,  he  "  discharged  with 
great  assiduity  the  duties  of  the  episcopal  office,  and 
by  his  affability,  prudence,  and  moderation,  secured 
the  respect  of  all  parties  and  of  all  religious  per- 
suasions ;"  and  that,  "  on  his  translation  to  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Armagh,  he  maintained  in  this 
new  situation  the  same  character  which  had  rendered 
him  the  object  of  universal  respect  and  esteem  at 
Dromore,  Ossory,  and  Waterford."  He  was  "obliged, 
indeed,  to  assume  greater  state  in  his  manner  of 
living  and  appearance,  and  to  mix  more  in  publick 
life,  than  was  agreeable  to  his  wishes ;  but  he  con- 
ducted himself  in  those  scenes  with  the  same  pro- 
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priety  which  governed  him  in  all  his  intercourse  with 
the  world,  rejoicing  when  he  was  enabled  to  with* 
draAv  from  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  domestick 
happiness,  and  the  pursuit  of  his  literary  studies ^" 

There  has  been  already  occasion  to  commemorate 
his  attention  to  the  due  administration  of  his  pastoral 
care,  as  exemplified  in  the  charge  delivered  to  his 
clergy,  and  published  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the 
primacy,  wherein  he  calls  attention  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  clerical  residence,  and  therewith  to  a 
very  important  department  of  clerical  duty,  that  of 
occasional  and  private  instruction. 

This  publication,  however,  seems  to  have  passed 
away  with  the  other  fugitive  productions  of  the  day, 
and  has  left  hardly  any  memorial  of  the  writer.  As 
a  biblical  scholar,  his  reputation  is  more  extended 
and  the  student  of  Holy  Scripture  may  derive  assist- 
ance in  his  researches  from  this  prelate's  version  of 
Ezekiel  and  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  and  from 
his  "Harmony  of  the  New  Testament,"  as  well  as  from 
his  "Observations  on  our  Lord's  Conduct  as  a  Divine 
Instructor."  In  two  of  his  publications,  however, 
he  has  been  especially  unhappy,  if  not  from  their 
bearing  a  tinge  of  unwholesome  liberality  on  matters 
of  very  serious  import,  at  least  from  the  precedent 
which  they  have  afforded  to  men  of  unsound  pTinci 
pies,  and  from  the  discontent  which  they  are  calcu 
Tendency  of  his  latcd  to  produco  lu  tho  miuds  of  others.  His  "His 
torical  View  of  the  English  Biblical  Translations; 
the  expediency  of  revising  by  authority  our  present 
Translation,  and  the  means  of  executing  such  a  work," 
published  in  1792,  may  give  good  reason  to  think 
that  his  zeal  outran  his  judgment;  for  that  any 
imaginary  and  problematical  benefit,  contemplated 

^  Rees's  Cyclopedia,, 


publications. 
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11  a  new  version  of  the  holy  Scrijitures  for  publick 
ise,  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
lisrepute  cast  on  the  old  version,  and  the  distrust  of 
ts  fidelity  thus  excited  in  the  popular  mind. 

His  posthumous  publication  of  an  "  Attempt 
owards  Revising  our  English  Translation  of  the 
jveek.  Scriptures,"  is  liable  to  the  same  exception : 
lud,  in  effect,  it  has  been  made  the  occasion  and  the 
jasis,  which  he  could  hardly  have  anticipated,  and 
ivhich  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  would  have 
leprecated  and  deplored,  of  another  work  under  the 
:itle  of  an  "Improved  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
:nent,  published  by  a  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge."  The  castigation,  which  this 
work  underwent  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance 
from  some  able  sons  and  champions  of  the  Anglican 
church,  satisfactorily  exposed  the  defective  scholar- 
ship and  the  weakness  of  the  critical  powers  of  its 
editors,  as  well  as  the  erroneousness  and  falsehood  of 
their  theological  opinions.  The  primate's  family 
lamented  and  condemned  the  use  which  had  been 
made  of  their  relative's  authority:  and  others,  who 
have  no  natural  connection  with  him,  but  who  feel 
for  the  honour  of  the  Church,  in  which  he  bore  so 
high  a  station,  will  long  continue  to  grieve  at  the 
sight  of  his  name  placed  in  such  an  unholy  associa- 
tion. He  was  succeeded  by  the  Honourable  William 
Stuart,  fifth  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  and  Bishop  of 
St.  David's,  to  which  see  he  had  been  consecrated  in 
1793. 


This   was    the    last    episcopal    appointment   in  incidents  pre- 
Ireland  before  the  Union,  of  which  and  of  the  pre-  umon. 
vious  incidents  it  now  remains  to  speak,  so  far  as 
they  bore  on  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  on  the  incor- 


Bishop  Stuart 
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macy. 
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Section  VIII. 

Reign  of  George  III.  favourable  to  the  Romanists.  Erection 
of  Maynooth  College  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Restlessness 
of  the  Romanists.  Rebellion  of  1798.  Its  Popish  cha- 
racter. Sufferings  of  members  of  the  Church.  Destruc- 
tio7i  of  churches.  Laudable  conduct  of  Bishops  Law  and 
Percy.  Persecution  of  Bishop  Cleaver.  Bishop  Stock 
taken  prisoner.  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Speech 
of  Bishop  Dickson,  Union  of  two  kingdoms  recommended 
by  Lord  Lieutenant.  Rejected  by  House  of  Commons, 
Recommended  by  British  Parliament.  Carried  in  Irish 
Parliament.  Provisions  as  affecting  the  Church.  Churches 
of  England  and  Ireland  united.  Representative  Bishops, 
Act  received  Royal  Assent^  August  1,  1800.  Carried 
into  effect^  January  1,  1801. 

The  reign  of  King  George  III.  had  been  in  an  un- 
exampled and  remarkable  degree  conspicuous  for 
the  removal  of  civil  and  political  disabilities  from  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland.  After 
the  act  of  1793,  they  could  not  be  regarded  as 
suifering  under  any  positive  oppression :  what  re- 
mained of  grievances  was  negative  only. 

At  the  same  time  a  positive  and  most  important 
benefaction  had  been  conferred  upon  them  by  a 
parliamentary  provision  for  maintaining,  dissemi- 
nating, and  perpetuating  their  religion  in  the  country 
from  the  national  resources.  During  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  in  the  year 
1794,  the  chief  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  Ro- 
manists in  Ireland,  Dr.  Troy,  had  represented  to  the 
government,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances 
then  existing  in  France,  which  had  been  the  usual 
resort  of  candidates  for  the  Romish  priesthood  in 
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reland,  a  large  number  of  Irish  students  had  been 
eprived  of  the  means  of  education:  and  that  the 
stablishment  of  a  domestick  seminary  was  requisite 
0  meet  the  difficulty  of  supplying  priests  to  perform 
he  necessary  duties  of  religion. 

This  purpose,    however,    was   not  accomplished  Accomplished 

■^       ^  ^  by  Lord  Camden, 

luring  the  short  remnant  of  the  Earl  of  Westmore-  1795. 
and's  administration,  nor  during  the  still  shorter 
ucceeding  administration  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  though 
^reat  exertions  were  made  for  its  accomplishment 
mmediately  on  his  appointment  to  the  viceregal 
)ffice,  agreeable  as  such  an  establishment  would  have 
)een  to  the  avowed  principles  of  the  new  lord 
ieutenant  and  his  partisans,  in  favour  of  the  Irish 
^apists.  But  it  was  reserved  for  the  viceroyalty  of 
larl  Camden,  to  give  a  new  character  to  Popery  in 
hat  portion  of  the  empire,  by  taking  it  under  the 
)atronage,  and  fostering  it  at  the  expence,  of  the 
lation. 

Accordingly,  in  1795,  an  act  of  parliament  was  Actofpariia- 

T  ,1         '    '  .^  ..  11  .        n         ment53Geo.  III., 

3assed,  authorising  the  erection  and  endowment  ot  a  forcouegeat 
college  at  Maynooth,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  for  ^^"°^  '" 
he  education  of  Romish  priests.  Certain  trustees 
fvere  thereby  empowered  to  receive  donations  for 
stablishing  and  endowing  an  academy,  and  to  ac- 
uire  lands,  free  from  forfeiture  by  mortmain,  for 
he  education  of  persons  professing  the  Roman  Ca- 
iholick  religion.  Such  donations  appear  not  to  have 
3een  made ;  but  a  sum  of  near  40,000/.  was  granted 
3y  parliament  for  its  first  establishment,  and  8000/. 
n  each  succeeding  session  for  its  annual  support, 
and  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  two  hun- 
dred students,  that  so  they  might  be  trained  to 
minister  the  rites  of  the  Romish  religion  to  Ireland's 
Romish  population. 
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Such  a  benefaction  may  have  been  thought  cal- 
culated to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  that  population 
to  those  by  whom  it  was  bestowed,  the  Protestant 
rulers  of  the  kingdom ;  thus  co-operating  with  the 
removal  of  civil  and  political  disabilities.  But  the 
more  they  received,  of  the  more  were  they  desirous. 
And  having  been  disappointed  in  their  expectation 
of  political  aggrandisement  by  the  government  of 
Earl  Fitz William,  they  had  recourse  to  other  expe- 
dients. Towards  the  attainment  of  their  end,  they 
first  urged  forward  the  claim  of  parliamentary  re- 
form, in  which  object  they  were  joined  by  the  Pro- 
testant dissenters  of  the  north ;  but  in  which  they 
soon  found  that  they  would  be  defeated  by  the 
opposition  of  the  government  and  of  the  legislature* 
The  opportunity  of  succeeding  by  foreign  aid  then 
seemed  to  be  opened  to  them  by  the  French  revo- 
lution; and  tliey  determined  on  connecting  them- 
selves with  France,  and  invited  to  their  assistance 
the  French  republicans,  with  the  purpose  of  de- 
tachino:  Ireland  from  Endand.  Hence  arose  com* 
binations,  conspiracies,  tumults,  insurrections,  and 
finally  the  rebellion,  which  spread  havock,  desola- 
tion, and  misery  over  no  small  portion  of  the  king- 
dom, in  the  ever-memorable  and  disastrous  year  of 
1798. 

To  the  hierarchy,  and  the  respectable  classes  of 
the  Romanists  in  Ireland,  it  is  justice  to  observe, 
that  they  appear  not  to  have  been  parties  in  the 
rebellion,  but  rather  to  have  exerted  their  influence 
for  its  suppression.  The  great  body,  however,  of 
the  rebels  consisted  of  members  of  the  Romish 
church,  in  inferior  situations;  not  without  the  en- 
couragement, meanwhile,  the  support,  and  the  guid- 
ance, of  their  immediate  spiritual  pastors.     And  the 
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bitterness,  with  wliich  tliey  regarded  those  who  differed 
^rom  them  in  religion,  was  testified  by  the  acts  of 
barbarity  inflicted  on  their  captives ;  barbarities,  so 
itrocious  in  effect,  and  so  unequivocal  in  their 
objects,  that  the  Protestant  dissenters,  who  had 
originally  associated  themselves  with  the  Papists 
om  a  sameness  of  political  sentiments,  withdrew, 
m  discovering  the  spirit  of  ruthless  persecution, 
^vhicli  was  manifested  against  all  who  did  not  pro- 
ess  the  Papal  creed. 

Their  presbyterian  partisans  being  thus  detached  mLeinster. 
Tom  the  confederacy,  the  rebellion  was  soon  quelled  in 
the  province  of  Ulster.  In  the  province  of  Leinster 
its  principal  strength  was  concentrated.  The  whole 
mass  of  the  Popish  inhabitants  of  the  counties  of 
Wicklow,  Wexford,  Kildare,  and  Carlow,  rose  at 
once ;  and  were  joined  by  many  inhabitants  of  the 
adjoining  counties,  particularly  of  Meath  and  Dub- 
lin, of  the  same  religious  persuasion.  At  one  time 
their  number  in  arms  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
fifty  thousand  men.  Confiding  in  this  strength,  they 
made  no  secret  of  their  designs  of  extirpating  Pro- 
testants. On  the  contrary,  their  object  and  intention 
was  proclaimed  to  be  the  excision  of  all  hereticks, 
whom  they  bound  themselves  by  the  most  solemn 
oatli,  "  to  burn,  destroy,  and  murder,  up  to  their 
knees  in  blood." 

"  The  generality  of  the  priests,"  says  an  historian  gene-  Popish  enthusi- 

1-1  1        -r.  •    1  1  ^^"^  ^^  carrying 

rally  lavourable  to  the  Komisn  cause  ,  "took  the  utmost  on  the  Rebeuion 

pains  to  diffuse,  as  widely  as  possible,  the  malignant  spirit 

of  religious  bigotry,  and  inveterate  animosity  against  the 

Protestants,  very  few  of  whom  were  found  in  the  ranks  of 

the  rebel  army.    Those,  who  had  been  imprudent  enough  to 

enter,  were  either  obliged  carefully  to  conceal  their  religion, 

or  submit  to  be  re-baptized  by  the  priests,  who  were  con- 

^  Mr,  Belsham,  quoted  in  Colkctanea  Poliiica,  iii.,  862. 
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'tinually  preaching  up,  that,  in  destroying  hereticks,  the] 
were  performing  a  duty  to  heaven.  Murphy,  one  of  th( 
most  popular  and  profligate  of  this  class,  in  a  sermon  deli- 
vered by  him  after  the  defeat  at  Ross,  declared,  '  that  thos 
who  were  killed  in  that  battle  had  fallen  in  consequence  of 
their  want  of  faith  ;  that  this  general  rising  of  the  Catho- 
licks  was  visibly  the  work  of  God  ;  that  the  Almighty  hac 
determined  the  hereticks,  after  having  reigned  so  man; 
years,  should  be  now  extirpated,  and  the  true  Catholic! 
religion  established/  At  the  successful  attack  at  Three 
Rocks,  previous  to  the  surrender  of  Wexford,  the  same 
Murphy  marched  at  their  head,  telling  them  '  not  to  fear 
for  if  they  took  up  the  dust  from  the  roads,  and  threw  it  at 
the  king's  troops,  they  would  fall  dead  before  them.'  Man; 
of  the  priests  pretended  to  give  charms,  to  prevent  the  balls 
of  the  soldiery  from  hurting  them  ;  and  Father  Roche,  on( 
of  the  number,  as  was  believed  by  these  poor  credulous 
wretches,  did  constantly  catch  the  bullets,  that  came  froi 
his  Majesty's  army,  in  his  hand." 

Sufferings  of  the  Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  the  sufferings 

Church;  of  the  Church  in  her  members  cannot  but  have  beei 

manifold  and  acute ;  and  in  a  history  of  the  Ch  urc 
a  specifick  notice  of  them  seems  necessary  to  b 
introduced.     The  following  may  be  taken  as  men 
specimens ;  for  I  would  refrain  from  any  lengthenec 
detail. 

Atprosp3roiis;  At  a  towu  Called  Prosperous,  in  the  county  o 

Kildare,  the  committing  of  many  cruel  atrocities 
Avas  accompanied  with  cries  of  "  Where  are  th( 
hereticks  ?  down  with  the  hereticks  !  " 

Atciee;  At  Croe,  lu  the  county  of  Wexford,  the  rebels 

having  attacked  the  house  of  an  industrious  farmer 
and  forced  him  out  of  it,  they  interrogated  him  as  t( 
his  religion;  and  on  his  acknowledgment  that  h( 
was  a  Protestant,  they  kicked  him  in  the  head  anc 
different  parts  of  the  body;  thus  putting  him  t( 
death  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 
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111  Kilclare,  they  destroj'ecl  tlio  liouse  and  pro-  AtKiidarc; 
)crtj  of  a  My.  Crafford,  whom  they  reviled  for  being* 
a  Protestant,  and  then  put  to  death  by  thrusting  a 
pike  up  his  body,  which  penetrated  ahnost  to  his 
throat,  and  wounded  him  in  many  other  parts :  they 
afterwards  roasted  him  before  a  large  fire,  where  he 
expired  in  the  most  shocking  agony.  One  of  his 
young  children  they  put  to  death  in  the  same  man- 
ler.  The  mother,  with  another  child,  having  been 
severely  wounded,  was  rescued  by  the  providential 
[irrival  of  a  party  of  loyalists. 

At  Enniscorthy,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  an  AtEnuiscoithy 
industrious  tradesman  was  seized  by  the  rebels,  and 
required  to  renounce  his  religion  as  a  Protestant,  to 
confess  to  a  priest,  and  receive  baptism  :  on  his  refu- 
al,  he  was  piked  in  several  parts  of  the  body,  and 
thrown  ont  into  a  field  for  dead. 

At  Gorey,  in  the  same  county,  the  Popish  neigh-  Atc.orcy; 
JOurs  of  a  Protestant  prisoner  came  to  see  him  in 
lis  confinement,  mocked  him,  wished  him  a  speedy 
iberation,  and  hoped  he  would  not  lose  any  time  in 
iccepting  the  means  to  procure  it ;  which  was,  to  be 
hristened  by  a  priest,  and  embrace  the  holy  Roman 
)atholick  faith,  as  they  called  it ;  and,  if  he  would 
lot  consent  to  these  projiosals,  he  should  be  shot. 

At  Oulard,  in  the  same  county  of  Wexford,  the  At  ouiar.i  and 

C'aibcry. 

rebels  burned  the  houses  of  the  Protestant  inhabit- 
mts.  At  Carbery,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  they 
)urned  a  Protestant  charter  school,  and  several 
louses ;  they  then  proceeded  through  Johnstown, 
3urning  and  destroying  the  house  of  every  Protestant 
an  the  road. 

At  Wexford,  all  the  houses  were  searched  for  i^ras^ncrcat 
Protestants,  who,  on  being  discovered,  were  thrust 
into  the  jail  :  thence  tlioy  were  dragged  out  in  de- 

8  c 
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tachments  to  the  bridge,  by  dozens  or  lialf-dozens,| 
and  there  the  hereticks,  for  such  was  their  familiar 
appellation,  were  piked  in  the  most  horrible  anclj 
tormenting  manner,  and  thrown  over  the  parapet] 
into  the  river. 

Several  clergymen  in  different  i)laces  fell  victims] 
to  the  sanguinary  fury  of  the  rebels.     Tiie  names  oi 
those  of   Enniscorthy,   Oulart,  Ballinagale,   Rillan, 
and  Templeshambo,  are  recorded.     One  clergyman 
of  respectability  was  stripped  naked,  put  into  a  pig- 
trough,  and  bled  to  death:  after  which  the  murderer! 
danced  and  washed  their  feet  in  his  blood.     Tli 
jiarish  minister  of  Camolin,  in  the  county  of  Wex 
ford,  having  during  an  imj)risonment  of  ten  dayi 
been    continually   urged    to  become   a   convert   t 
Popery,  was,  on  his  refusal,  eventually  knocked  down 
stripped  of  his  clothes,  barely  covered  with    som 
ragged  garments,  wounded  with  pikes,  and  sent  bare 
foot  to  Wexford  jail. 

The  glebe-house  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Burrowes,  recto 
of  Kilmuckridge,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  havin 
been  assailed  and  set  on  fire,  he,  together  with  hi 
wife  and  family,  and  several  of  his  Protestant  pa 
rishioners,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  it,  was  by  th 
danger  of  suffocation  constrained  to  quit  it,  havin; 
received  from  the  Popish  priest,  who  headed  th 
assailants,  an  assurance  of  safety,  if  they  surrendere 
without  further  resistance.  The  penalty  of  his  con 
fidence  was  paid  by  the  instant  murder  of  himse 
and  seven  of  his  parishioners;  and  by  a  severe  woun 
inflicted  with  a  pike  on  his  son,  a  youth  of  sixtee 
years  of  age,  who  was  rendered  motionless  and  app 
rently  dead  at  the  time,  and  actually  died  from  i 
effects  not  long  after. 

Of  eleven  parishes  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  fi 
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of  which  were  within  six  miles  of  that  city,  tlie 
incumbents,  together  with  their  parishioners,  were 
compelled  bj  insults  and  menaces  to  seek  safety  in 
flight,  after  having  experienced  in  most  cases,  if  not 
all,  the  destruction  of  their  houses  and  property,  and 
imminent  peril  to  their  lives;  many  also  of  the  Pro- 
testant inhabitants  having  been  in  some  instances 
previously  murdered. 

In  some  also  of  these  instances,  the  churches,  destruction  of 

'  '    churches, 

as  w^ell  as  the  persons  and  property  of  the  clergy 

and  the  other  members  of  the  Church,  were  objects 

of  Popish  persecution.     In  Blessington,  the  parish 

church  was  greatly  damaged  by  the  rebels,  and  in 

Fonstown  almost  destroyed:  in  Hollywood,  it  was 

converted  into  a  barrack. 

In  various  other  cases  likewise,  the  fury  of  the 

rebels  was  directed  to  the  demolition  of  the  parish 

churches,   which  they  despoiled  of  their  moveable 

furniture,  and,  with  the  wantonness  of  sacrilegious 

insult,  abused  and  tore  in  pieces  the  sacred  volumes 

that  they  contained  for  divine  worship.     At  Gorey,  At  Gore 

in  the  county  of  Wexford,  not  satisfied  with  burning 

and  plundering  the  place,  they  destroyed  the  church, 

dragged  down  the  pulpit,  burned  some  of  the  seats 

and  pews,  and  actually  stained  it  with  the  blood  of 

two  Protestants,  wdiom  they  inhumanly  put  to  death 

within  its  hallowed   precincts.     At  Enniscrone,  in  At  Enniscrone. 

the  county  of  Sligo,  they  tore  up  the  floors  of  the 

church,  demolished  the  pews  and  the  communion 

table,  rifled  with  reckless  and  unfeeling  indecency 

the  tombs  of  the  dead,  and  barbarously  insulted  the 

remains  of  a  former  vicar,  which  had  been  deposited 

there  thirty  years  before  under  a  monument,  that 

commemorated   the    universal   reverence    cherished 

among  his  people  for   his  humane   and    charitable 

disposition. 
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Amongst  other  churches,  profaned  and  damaged 
in  the  same  county  of  Sligo,  may  be  specially  noticed 
that  of  Lackan,  the  vicar  of  which,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Little,  resided  constantly  in  his  glebe-house,  and 
was  continually  occupied  in  searching  out  and  reliev- 
ing the  wants  of  his  poor  parishioners,  without  reli- 
gious distinction.  Being  addicted  to  the  study,  and 
skilled  in  the  practice,  of  medicine,  he  incurred  no 
small  expense  in  applying  remedies  for  their  several 
diseases;  especially  for  those  of  the  Romish  popula- 
tion, whose  poverty  and  numbers  caused  them  to  be 
in  the  greatest  degree  objects  of  his  bounty.  But 
in  this  calamitous  season,  his  benevolence  and  holy 
charity  were  thought  scorn  of,  and  his  kind  offices 
requited  with  heartless  barbarity.  The  clergyman 
and  his  wife  were  both  in  a  feeble  and  declining  state 
of  health:  nevertheless  they  were  forced  from  their 
house,  without  a  horse  to  carry  them,  and  witli 
scarcely  clothes  to  cover  them,  and  plundered  of 
everything  worth  taking:  to  the  wanton  destruction 
of  a  valuable  library,  and  of  every  other  article  of 
property,  for  which  the  plunderers  could  find  no  use 
they  added  the  demolition  of  the  church. 

Some  incidents  occurred  during  this  season  of 
alarm  and  distress,  in  relation  to  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Church,  such  as  to  require  notice. 

The  bishoprick  of  Elphin  comprises  the  county 
of  Roscommon,  in  which  also  the  residence  of  the 
bishop  is  situated.  The  Popish  multitude  in  that 
county,  being  universally  disaffected  to  the  govern- 
ment, were  on  the  point  of  joining  the  insurgents, 
and  only  waited  for  a  signal  from  the  leaders  in  their 
respective  districts.  But  the  evil  was  counteracted 
by  the  magnanimity  and  fortitude  of  the  bishop,  Dr. 
Law;  wlio  fortified  his  palace,  resolutely  maintained 
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[his  post,  bade  defiance  to  tlie  rebels,  animated  the 
I'entiy   and   the  well-disposed    inhabitants   by   his 
lexample,  and  by  his  wise  and  seasonable  exertions 
was  the  means,  under  divine  providence,   of  pre- 
serving the  property  and  lives  of  the  Protestants  of 
;hat  county  from  the  outrages  of  a  deluded  and 
infuriated  multitude,  who  were  thus  kept  in  check, 
^ill  the  time  of  that  rebellious  tyranny  was  overpast. 

Bishop  Percy,  also,  by  his  residence  and  exertions  Bishop  of 

*  ''  Diomore. 

|at  Dromore,  especially  by  liberally  contributing  to 
the  formation  of  a  yeomanry  corps,  which  com- 
i)]etely  restrained  the  operations  of  some  ill-disposed 
)ersons  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  instrumental  in 
upholding  the  cause  of  true  religion  and  loyalty, 
whilst  the  rebellion  was  raging  in  the  counties  of 
|Down  and  Antrim,  the  former  of  which  contains 
:he  diocese  of  Dromore. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  where  Bisii"p  of  Ferns. 
the  rebellion  was  most  rife,  in  common  with  the 
[other  members  of  the  Church,  who  lay  within  reach 
|of  its  desolating  career,  it  had  visited  the  abode  of 
:he  exemplary  prelate,  who  presided  over  the  diocese 
lof  Ferns  and  Leighlin.  Bishop  Cleaver,  a  constant 
[resident  in  the  palace  of  Ferns,  was  as  eminent  for 
his  mildness   and  condescension  as  he  was  for  his 

•cat  i)iety  and  extensive  learning.      That  lie  regu-  ins  character. 
Hated  the  affairs  of  his  diocese  with  admirable  dis- 
cipline, and  watched  the  conduct  of  his  clergy  with 
[vigilance,  and  distinguished  the  most  meritorious  by 
lacts  of  substantial  favour,  were  features  in  his  clia- 
racter  which  might  have  been  naturally  viewed  with 
indifference  by  the  votaries  of  an  alien  creed :  but 
feelings  of  grateful  and  respectful  attachment  might 
have  been  reasonably  expected  from  those  who  were 
the  objects  of  liis  perpetual  benevolence,  and  wlioye 
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•wants  were  supplied,  and  their  distresses  alleviated  J 
and  their   diseases  remedied,  by  his   bounty.      By 
these  objects  of  his  bounty,  however,  actuated  by| 
the    inhuman    and    remorseless   spirit   which   no 
desolated  the  country,  the  life  of  their  benefactor, 
and  of  her  who   was   associated  with   him,   as  i 
domestick  union,    so  in  his  works  and  labours  o 
love,  was  avowedly  sought.     Their  thirst  for  blood 
indeed,  was  not  gratified  by  that  of  the  venerabl 
prelate.     But  his  house  was  plundered :  his  cella 
was  broken  open,  and  its  contents  consumed  amids 
execrations  of   himself  and  of  his  order:    all  lii 
valuable  articles  of  furniture  were  rifled  and  carrie 
off:  his  library  was   scattered  abroad,  and  its  mos 
precious  volumes   converted   into    saddles   for    th 
horses  of  the  rebels :  and  the  cause  assigned  for  th 
episcopal  palace  not  being  delivered  over  to  destruc 
tion  as  well   as  to  plunder  was,  that  one  of  th 
Popish  priests,  who  led  on  the  plunderers,  intende 
to  keep  it  for  himself. 

Another  member  of  the  episcopal  body  suffere 
during  this  season  of  alarm  and  dismay,  or  rathe 
after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  A  smal 
French  squadron  appeared  in  August  oji  the  coas 
of  Connaught,  off  the  county  of  Mayo;  and  cast 
anchor  in  the  bay  of  Killala,  where  the  troops  dis 
embarked,  and  took  possession  of  the  town,  the 
commanding  officer.  General  Humbert,  establishin 
his  head-quarters  in  the  episcopal  palace.  The 
Bishop  of  Killala,  Dr.  Stock,  who  was  engaged  a' 
the  time  in  holding  the  annual  visitation  of  h 
diocese,  was  with  the  dean  and  several  of  his  clerg} 
taken  prisoner.  He  might,  indeed,  have  made  hij 
escape,  before  the  arrival  of  the  invaders  at  hi^ 
palace :  but  he  took  the  praiseworthy  resolution  o. 
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remaining,  and  thus  materially  assisted  the  Frenxfii 
officers  in  maintaining  social  order,  and  in  preserving 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  Protestant  inhabitants. 
He  fell,  however,  into  merciful  hands,  and  was 
treated  with  much  moderation  and  forbearance,  of 
which  he  has  made  due  mention  in  a  narrative, 
which  he  afterwards  published  of  the  transactions. 
In  particular,  wdien  the  main  body  of  the  French 
marched  forward  into  the  country,  they  left  behind 
them  six  officers  and  two  hundred  privates,  for  the 
purpose,  as  the  general  said,  of  protecting  the  Pro- 
testants from  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  the  Popish 
multitude.  And  to  a  desire  expressed  by  a  Popish 
priest,  of  being  put  in  possession  of  the  bishop's 
library,  the  officer  in  command,  turning  from  him 
with  contempt,  made  answer,  "  The  bishop's  library 
is  as  much  his  own  now  as  it  ever  was." 

Before  the  breaking^  out  of  the  rebellion,  the  ooiatc between 

O  '  E:u-1  (if  Moira 

Earl  of  Moira  had  moved  in  the   House  of  Lords  and  Lord  chaa- 

ccUor  Clare. 

an  address,  beseeching  the  lord-lieutenant  to  "  pursue 
such  conciliatory  measures,  as  might  allay  the  appre- 
hensions, and  extinguish  the  discontents,  unhappily 
prevalent  in  the  country;"  and  on  the  occasion  he 
stigmatized,  in  the  severest  terms  of  reproach,  the 
culpable  misconduct  of  ministers  in  recalling  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  and  refusing  to  concede  further  immu- 
nities to  the  Romanists.  The  lord  chancellor,  the 
Earl  of  Clare,  in  answer,  contended,  that  "  the  system 
of  government  had  been  a  system  of  conciliation ; 
that  in  no  country  had  the  experiment  been  so  fairly 
tried  as  in  Ireland;  and  in  none  had  it  so  completely 
failed." 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  passed  some  reflec-  speech  of  Bishop 

of  Down  and 

tions    on   tlie   Bishop  of  Down   and   Connor,    Dr.  connor. 
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^'kjKSon,  who  had  promoted  a  petition  to  the  king 
in  favour  of  conciliatory  measures.  In  reply,  the 
bishop  vindicated  his  character  from  this  publick 
aspersion,  acknowledging  that  he  was  a  friend  to 
conciliation.  "  Coercion,"  he  said,  "  had  been  tried 
long  enough.  With  respect  to  Catholick  emancipa- 
tion, he  considered  it  as  a  matter  of  right,  not  of 
favour;  and  a  reform  of  parliament  as  an  act  of 
policy,  which  the  state  of  the  country  rendered 
absolutely  necessary  :  and  the  present  calamities  of 
the  country  he  ascribed  to  that  most  impolitick  and 
lamentable  measure,  the  recall  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam." 
This  is  the  only  prelate,  of  whom  I  find  mention,  as 
taking  part  in  the  debate.  His  language  I  transcribe 
as  I  have  found  it ;  and  I  cannot  but  lament,  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  political  sentiments,  that  a 
bishop  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  should  have  allowed 
himself,  if  correctly  reported,  in  the  use  of  a  phrase, 
so  injurious  to  the  character  of  the  Church,  as  that 
of  ''  Catholick  emancipation."  Lord  Moira's  motion 
was  lost  by  a  large  majority. 


CnnscqnciK'C  of 
the  rebellion. 


Union  of  tlio 
kinr.donir;  rocoi 
mended  bv  M  <.v 
quis  CornAvallii-. 
Jan.22,m'J. 


In  the  month  of  May  the  rebellion  broke  out, 
and  was  soon  subdued.  But  the  recourse  which  had 
been  had  to  foreign  aid,  with  the  view  of  separating 
Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  determined  the  English 
government  to  bind  the  two  kingdoms  together  by 
an  indissoluble  chain.  And  on  the  opening  of  the 
session,  January  the  22nd,  1799,  the  lord  lieutenant, 
Marquis  Cornwallis,  thus  communicated  the  king's 
sentiments  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament : 

'  The  unremitting  industry  with  which  our  enemies 
persevere  in  their  nvowed  design  of  endeavouring  to  effect  a 
separation  of  this  kingdom  from  Great  Britain,  must  have 
engaged  your  particular  attention  ;   and  his  JNiajeDty  con- 
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lands  ine  to  express  his  anxious  hope,  that  this  considcra- 
on,  joined  to  the  sentiment  of  mutual  affection  and  common 
iterest,  may  dispose  the  parliaments  in  hoth  kingdoms  to 
rovide  the  most  effectual  means  of  maintaining  and  im- 
roving  a  connexion  essential  to  their  common  security, 
nd  of  consolidating,  as  far  as  possible,  into  one  firm  and 
isting  febrick,  the  strength,  the  power,  and  the  resources 
f  the  British  empire."*"* 

The   proposal   for   the    Union,    however,    being  Rc-jcctcd  by  ti.o 

1  11  in  1    •  1  TT  n  /s  House  of  Com- 

absequently  brought  forward  in  the  House  or  Com-  mon^ 
ions,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  111   to  105  ; 
Ithough,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  answer  to  the 
iceroy's  speech  coincided  with  his  recommendation. 

Meanwhile  a  joint  address  of  the  two  houses  of  Recommended 

♦^  by  the  British 

arliament  of  Great  Britain  was  laid  before  his  paviiamont. 
lajesty,  accompanied  by  resolutions,  "  proposing 
nd  recommending  a  complete  and  entire  union 
etween  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  be  established 
iy  the  mutual  consent  of  both  parliaments,  founded 
n  equal  and  liberal  principles,  on  the  similarity  of 
aws,  constitution,  and  government,  and  on  a  sense 
f  mutual  interests  and  affections." 

A  communication  to  this  effect  was  made  to  the  c'omnmnicati.n 

of  lord  li'jutc- 

risli  houses  of  parliament  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  on  nnnt.jmici. 
lis  prorogation  of  parliament,  the  1st  of  June,  1799. 
)n  opening  the  session,  January  tlie  15th,  1800,  he 
bstained  from  reference  to  the  subject ;  whereupon, 
)y  an  amendment  of  the  address,  an  attempt  was 
nade  to  quash  the  project  by  anticipation,  but  was 
mstrated  on  a  division  by  138  against  96,  in  the 
louse  of  Commons  ;  majority  42. 

The  proposal  for  the  Union,  beino'  soon  afterwards  I'^posni  f  .r 

^         ^  '-'  Union  cu!  ric'd  in 

)rought  forward   by  Lord  Castlereagh,  was  adopted  i"^'-'  parii  .m.-nt. 
)y  a  majority  of  43  ;  the  numbers  being,  158  in 
'avour,  and  115  against  it.     In  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  measure  was   carried  viitli  little   ditliculty ;  the 
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numbers  being,  contents,  53  present,  or,  includin 
proxies,  75 ;  not  contents,  19,  including  proxies,  26 
but  a  protest  was  entered  on  its  journals  by  tw 
spiritual,   together  with   eighteen   temporal,  peers 
The  spiritual  peers  were  Dickson,  bishop  of  Dowi 
and  Connor,  and  Marlay,  bishop  of  Waterford  an 
Lismore ;  the  former  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Fox 
the  latter  an  uncle  of  Mr.  Grattan.    The  Archbishop 
of  Cashel  and  Tuam,  and  eight  bishops,  besides  thos 
above  named,  were  present ;  but  there  was  no  speci 
fication  of   votes.     The  measure  is   understood  t 
have  had  the  approbation  of  the  episcopal   bene 
with  the  foregoing  exceptions. 

The  following  were  the  provisions  of  the  act  o 
Union,  as  affecting  the  Church. 
^  It  was  enacted,  ^'  as  the  fifth  article  of  Union,  tha 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  now  b 
law  established,  be  united  into  one  Protestant  Epis 
Churches  of  Eng-  copal  Church,  to  be  called  '  The  United  Church  o 

land  and  Ireland  ^ 

England  and  Ireland ;'  and  that  the  doctrine,  wor 
ship,  discipline,  and  government  of  said  Unitec 
Church  shall  be,  and  shall  remain  in  full  force  fo 
ever,  as  the  same  are  now  by  law  established  for  th( 
Church  of  England ;  and  that  the  continuance  anc 
preservation  of  the  said  United  Church,  as  the  csta 
blished  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  shall  b 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  an  essential  and  fundamenta 
part  of  the  Union." 

The  fourth  article  provided,  that  "  four  lord 
spiritual  of  Ireland,  by  rotation  of  sessions,  shoul 
be  the  number  to  sit  and  vote  on  the  part  o 
Ireland  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  parliament  o 
the  United  Kingdom."  And  by  the  eighth  artici 
it  was  regulated  how  the  four  spiritual  lords  shoul 
be  returned  for  each  session ;  namely,  that  one  o 
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the  four  archbishops  of  Ireland  should  sit  in  each 
session,  by  rotation  among  tlie  arcliiepiscopal  sees ; 
and  that  three  of  the  eighteen  bishops  should  sit  in 
like  manner,  by  rotation  among  the  episcopal  sees : 
that  the  primate  of  all  Ireland  should  sit  in  the  first 
session,  then  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin,  Cashel,  and 
Tuam,  successively,  and  so  by  rotation  of  sessions  for 
ever :  and  that  the  suffragan  bishops  should  in  like 
manner  sit  according  to  rotation,  from  session  to 
session,  in  the  following  order:  the  Bishops  of  Meath, 
Kildare,  and  Derry ;  the  Bishops  of  Raphoe,  of  Li- 
merick, Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe,  and  of  Dromore  ;  of 
Elphin,  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  of  Waterford  and 
Lismore ;  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  of  Cloyne,  and  of 
Cork  and  Ross ;  of  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora,  of  Kil- 
more,  and  of  Clogher;  of  Ossory,  of  Killala  and 
Achonry,  and  of  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh. 

The  act,  being  chapter  38  of  the  fortietli  of  Act  received  the 
George  III.,  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  1  st  day  aS.  i^mo. 
of  August,  1800  :  on  the  following  day,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  fifth  clause,  the  Primate  of  all  Ireland, 
and  the  Bishops  of  Meath,  Kildare,  and  Derry, 
became  the  representatives  of  the  lords  spiritual  of 
Ireland  in  the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
the  first  session  thereof ;  and,  the  kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  beinof  united  into  one  kinoxlom 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1801,  the  Church  of  Ireland,  union  effected, 

•^  Jan.  1,  1801. 

and  with  it  the  Church  of  England,  each  ceased  to 
have  an  independent,  separate,  national  existence  ; 
and  the  two  were  thenceforth  united  into  one  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  "  The  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland." 
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Section  IX. 

Condition  of  the  Church  at  the  Union.  Dr.  Beaufort's  Map 
and  Memoir.  Ecclesiastical  Dixisions.  Number  and 
distrihutlon  of  Dioceses.  Extent.  Episcopal  Residences 
and  Renenues.  Supply  of  Episcopal  vacancies.  Appoint- 
ments from  England  and  from  Ireland.  Deaneries  and 
Archdeaconries.  Constitution  of  Chapters.  Cathedrals^ 
ancient  and  modern.  No  Chapter  Revenues.  Corpses  of 
dignities.  Impropriations.  Number  of  Parishes  and 
Benefices.  Patronage  of  Benefices.  Number  of  Churches. 
Want  of  Churches  and  Parsonage-houses.  Non-residence. 
Moderate  revenues  of  Clergy.  Emoluments  and  evil  o 
Impropriations.  Character  of  Hierarchy  and  Clergy 
Room  for  improv>ement  in  the  Church. 

Condition  of  the  We  LavG  ROW  reacliGcl  the  j^roposed  period  of  ourl 
narrative  in  the  Union  of  the  two  Churches ;  but| 
before  we  bid  a  final  farewell  to  our  subject,  it  may 
be  Avell  to  take  in  conclusion  a  summary  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  at  this  epoch  of 
its  history. 

Dr. Bcniifoits  In  tlic  ycar  1792,   only  eip^ht  years  before  the 

map  and  memoir.    _.,.     ,  ^         i  J  o  J 

Union,  the  liev.  Dr.  Daniel  Augustus  Beaufort  con- 
structed and  published  an  entire  new  map  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  accompanied  it  with  a 
"Memoir,  illustrating  the  Topography  of  that  King- 
dom, and  containing  a  short  account  of  its  present 
state,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical." 
Kccicsinsticai  This  uiap,  that  I  may  confine  myself  to  tlie  latter 

divisions  of  the        i  i  /•      i  i  i    • 

map.  branch  or  the  undertaking,  accurately  traces  out  tlie 

ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  kingdom ;  carefully 
distinguishes  the  limits  of  each  diocese,  which  have 
little  or  no  dependence  on  the  civil  limits  of  coun- 
ties and  baronies;  defines  tlie  sitoation  and  extent 
of  the  several  [)aii«hcs;  and  places  evciy  churcli  in 


Particulars  of  tlio 
memoir. 
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ts  proper  site,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  eye  can  at 
)nce  distinguish  churches  then  existing  from  such  as 
,vere  in  ruins :  indicating  also  by  the  letters  R.  and 
V.  following  the  name  of  each  parish,  whether  it 
vas  a  rectory  or  vicarage  ;  and,  by  a  single  line 
nider  the  name  of  a  vicarage,  denoting  that  the 
•ectory  was  a  lay  impropriation,  and,  by  a  double 
ine,  that  the  tythes  of  the  whole  parish  were  impro- 
3riate.  The  utility  of  such  a  map,  in  perusing  a 
listory  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  must  be  obvious  : 
md  I  have  accordingly  procured  it  to  be  engraven 
m  a  reduced  scale,  as  a  commodious  and  valuable 
ompanion  to  the  present  volume. 

The  memoir,  in  illustration  of  the  map,  contains 
various  statements  on  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of 
Ireland  at  the  time :  founded  on  the  authority  of  the 
[•ogistries  and  visitation  books  of  the  respective 
dioceses ;  on  the  communications  with  which  the 
author  was  favoured  by  several  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy;  and  on  the  information  which  he  acquired 
in  visiting  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  From 
this  memoir,  which  is  now  become  extremely  scarce 
and  difficult  of  access,  I  have  abstracted  several 
particulars,  and  combined  them  with  others  from 
different  sources,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  com- 
pendious view  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish  church 
at  the  period  of  the  Union. 


The  number  of  dioceses  at  this  time  continued  Nmnberof 

(liuce;.ep, 

to  be  the  same  as  it  was  in  1678,  a  few  years  after 
the  restoration  of  the  Church  with  the  monarchy: 
namely,  four  archbishopricks  and  eighteen  bishop- 
ricks  :  the  only  difference  in  their  distribution  being, 
that  Ardagli,  which  in  1661  was  united  to  Kilmore, 
and    after   a    short    interval,   in    1692    and    1693, 
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And  distribution. 


Their  extent. 


as] 


when  it  formed  a  separate  see,  was  re-united  to  thai 
diocese,  was,  in  1741,  again  separated  from  it  and 
annexed  to  Tuam;  and  that  Kilfenora,  which  had 
been  annexed  to  Tuam,  was,  in  1741,  separatee 
therefrom  and  given  in  commendam  to  the  Bishoj 
of  Clonfert,  and  afterwards,  in  1752,  united  t 
Killaloe,  with  which  it  continued  thenceforth  ir 
union.  Thus  the  episcopate  of  Ireland  in  1800  con 
sisted  of  the  archbishoprick  of  Armagh  in  the  northeri 
jirovince,  with  the  seven  suffragan  bishopricks  o 
Meath,  Clogher,  Derry,  Down  and  Connor,  Dromore 
Kilmore,  and  Raphoe,  besides  the  see  of  Ardagh 
which,  though  in  the  province  of  Armagh,  was 
annexed  to  the  archbishoprick  of  Tuam :  the  arch 
bishoprick  of  Dublin  in  the  eastern  province,  witl 
the  three  suffragan  bishopricks  of  Kildare,  Ferni 
and  Leighlin,  and  Ossory:  the  archbishoprick  o 
Cashel,  with  the  bishoprick  of  Emly  united  to  it,  ir 
the  south,  and  the  five  suffragans  of  Cloyne,  o 
Cork  and  Ross,  of  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora,  of  Lime 
rick,  Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe,  and  of  Waterford  an( 
Lismore :  and  the  archbishoprick  of  Tuam  in  th( 
west,  with  the  three  suffra^fans  of  Clonfert  and 
Kilmacduagh,  of  Elphin,  and  of  Killala  and  Achonrj 
The  Archbishop  of  Armagh  was  lord  primate  am 
metropolitan  of  all  Ireland;  the  Archbishop  oj 
Dublin  was  lord  primate  of  Ireland;  the  Archbishopi 
of  Cashel  and  of  Tuam,  respectively,  lord  primate  9! 
Munster  and  of  Connaught. 

The  dioceses  were  of  very  unequal  extent.  TW 
archbishoprick  of  Tuam,  which  was  considerably  th( 
largest  in  the  kingdom,  was,  in  Irish  measure,  mor( 
than  60  miles  long,  aiid  50  broad ;  or,  in  English! 
77  miles  by  63.  The  bishoprick  of  next  greates 
dimensions  consisted  of  the  united  dioceses  of  Limel 
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ck  and  Arclfert  with  Aghadoe;  the  former  ex- 
Jiidiiig  27  Irish  miles  in  length  and  1 7  in  breadth ; 
le  latter  52  by  48 ;  or,  in  English  measure,  Lime- 
ck  being  34  miles  by  21,  Ardfert  66  by  61.  The 
ther  dioceses,  as  to  their  relative  caimcity,  succeeded 
ch  other  by  the  following  enumeration :  0,  Ferns 
nd  LeighHn;  4,  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora;  5,  Meath; 
,  Derry;  7,  Down  and  Connor;  8,  Cloyne;  9, 
logher;  10,  Killala  and  Achonry;  11,  Raphoe;  12, 
jlmore;  18,  Cork  and  Ross;  14,  15,  16,  the  three 
ther  archbishopricks  of  Dublin,  Armagh,  and 
'asliel,  with  Emly  united :  of  which  Dublin  was  50 
liles  in  length  and  36  in  its  greatest  breadth,  Irish 
leasure,  or  64  by  46,  English;  Armagh  was  59 
rish  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  25  broad:  or,  in 
nglish  measure,  75  miles  long  and  from  12^  to  32 
)road;  and  Cashel,  Avith  Emly,  32  Irish  miles  one 
vay  and  30  the  other,  or  41  by  38  English.  The 
ucceeding  dioceses  in  point  of  dimensions  were:  17, 
Iphin;  18,  Waterford  and  Lismore;  19,  Ossory; 
^0,  Kildare:  21,  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh;  22, 
\rdagh;  and  23,  Dromore.  This  last,  which  was 
;he  smallest  diocese,  extended  only  28  Irish  miles  in 
ength,  by  17  in  breadth;  or  31^  by  21^  English; 
lie  episcopal  residence  being  not  20  miles  from  any 
:)art  of  the  diocese. 

Episcopal  residences  were  possessed  by  all  the  Episcopal  rcsi- 
bishops  in  their  dioceses,  with  the  exception  of  two 
only.  Eight  or  nine  of  these  were  older  buildings: 
eleven  were  of  modern  date,  having  been  built  by 
their  actual  or  late  possessors.  But  in  the  diocese 
of  Kildare  there  was  no  residence;  and  it  was  less 
necessary  by  reason  of  the  bishop's  station  as  dean 
of  Christ  Church,  which  rendered  his  residence  in 
tliG  city  of  Dublin  desirable,  and  by  reason  of  the 
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proximity  of  his  diocese  to  Dublin,  and  of  its  small 
extent.  The  only  other  exception  was  that  of  th( 
united  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor,  which,  froi 
time  immemorial,  had  no  fixed  habitation  for  itS 
bishops,  who  appear  to  have  chosen  temporary 
abodes  here  or  there,  as  suited  their  taste  or  con] 
venience.  Thus  the  bishops  were  generally  settlec 
amongst  their  clergy  and  people,  although  in  souk 
instances  the  extent  of  the  diocese  caused  an  interval 
of  50,  60,  or  even  more,  miles  between  the  episcopa] 
residence  and  the  extremity  of  the  diocese.  Th( 
bishop's  palace  in  Limerick  was  80  miles  from  souk 
parts  of  Ardfert:    80  Irish   miles;   the   Irish   mih 


being  to  the  English  in  the  ratio  of  7  to  Of,  o} 


14  to  11. 

In  an  early  part  of  this  chapter.  Section  IL| 
there  has  been  given,  on  the  authority  of  Mr 
Young,  an  estimate  of  the  incomes  of  the  Irisl 
bishops  and  deans,  made  between  the  years  177i 
and  1779.  In  default  of  more  recent  statements 
it  may  serve  in  some  degree  as  a  criterion  of  epis] 
copal  and  decanal  incomes  at  the  era  of  the  Union. 

A   few   words    may  be  added  on   the  mode  ol 
supplying  episcopal  vacancies  at  this  period. 

A  practice  had  prevailed,  since  the  RevolationI 
of  placing  an  Englishman  in  the  station  of  primat( 
of  all  Ireland ;  for  the  only  native  of  Ireland  wh( 
liad  occupied  the  station  since  that  epoch,  was  Archj 
bishop  Boyle,  who  had  been  advanced  to  it  by  Kin< 
Charles  II.  His  successor  was  an  Englishman,  aac 
the  practice,  thus  introduced,  continued  to  be  main] 
tained  in  the  present,  as  in  the  preceding  reigns 
The  primates,  indeed,  had  ceased  to  bear  that  poli- 
tical character,  and  to  take  that  part  in  affairs  oi 
state,  which  had  distinguished  Archbishops  Boultei 
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11(1  Stone;  but  still  it  was  the  policy  of  the  goverii- 
leiit  to  follow  the  precedents  previously  set,  in  the 
3pointment,  first,  of  Bishop  Robinson,  and  then  of 
bishop  Newcome,  to  the  primacy;  and  now,  on  the 
ve  of  the  Union,  a  member  of  the  English  episco- 
ate  was  translated  to  preside  over  the  Irish  branch 
f  the  future  United  Church. 

As  to   other   appointments,    there    were    about  Bishops  from 

.        1     .       X      1         1  1  •  •        England, 

)rty  persons  raised,  in  Ireland,  to  the  episcopate  in 
le  same  number  of  years  which  elapsed  between 
le  accession  of  King  George  III.  and  the  Union, 
hese  preferments  were  divided,  but  not  in  an  equal 
ite,  between  natives  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Of  the 
^venty-two  Englishmen  thus  promoted,  seventeen 
ere  chaplains  of  lords  lieutenants:  reckoning  Bishop 
owler,  who  was  promoted  in  exchange  of  preferment 
ith  a  chaplain  of  Lord  Townshend.  These  appoint- 
lents,  together  with  men  of  inferior  note,  included 
le  Bishops  Newcome,  Mann,  Bennett,  Cleaver, 
ad  Woodward ;  with  respect  to  the  last  named  of 
hom,  to  the  information  already  stated,  recent  in- 
elligence,  kindly  communicated  by  his  descendants, 
nables  me  to  add  that,  having  been  born  at  Grims- 
ury,  where  his  father  was  a  country  gentleman, 
etween  Bristol  and  Wick,  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
aving  been  educated  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Josiah 
ucker,  dean  of  Gloucester,  who,  after  his  father's 
eath,  had  married  his  mother,  he  went  abroad  and 
smained  there  for  many  years.  During  his  travels 
e  formed  a  friendship  with  Mr.  Conolly,  whom  he 
ccompanied  to  Ireland  on  a  visit,  and  by  whom  he 
^as  encouraged  to  settle  in  that  country.  To  him 
e  owed  all  his  preferments.  He  was  appointed, 
rst,  Dean  of  Clogher,  about  the  year  1765;  after- 
wards minister  of  St.  Werburgli's,  in  Dublin,  which 

3  D 
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he  resigned,  after  a  few  years,  for  the  large  benefice 
of  Louth,  still  holding  his  deanery.    On  the  appoint 
ment  of  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  who  married  Mi 
Conolly's    sister,  to    the  lord   lieutenancy  in  1771 
Dean  Woodward  became  his  excellency's  first  chaj 
lain ;    and   immediately  before   Lord  Buckinghai 
shire's  removal  in  1780,  he  was  nominated  to  th| 
bishoprick  of  Cloyne,  and  consecrated  in  Lord  Cai 
lisle's  administration  in  February,  1781.     In  this  sel 
he  remained  until  his  death  in  17.94.     About  th 
year  1770  he  published  his  well-known  pamphlets  i 
support  of  a  national  provision  for  the  poor ;  and  h| 
drew  up  the  acts  of  11  and  12  George  III.,  und( 
which  the  House  of  Industry,  in  Dublin,  and  oth< 
houses   were   established ;  and   for  his  exertions  11 
which  he  received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  pai 
liament.     His    services  to   the   Church  have  bee| 
already  noticed  in  the  course  of  these  pages. 

The  other  Englishmen  consecrated  in  this  rei| 
were  the  Bishops  Cumberland,  Percy,  Law,  and  Bro( 
rick,  and  the  Honourable  William  Stuart,  advance^ 
as  already  mentioned,   towards   the  end    of   180i 
from  the  bishoprick  of  St.  David's  to  the  primacy 
Ireland.     Bishop  Brodrick  was  of  an  Irish  famil] 
being  a  son  of  Viscount  Midleton,   but  born  ai 
educated  in  England.     After  he  had  reached  mai 
estate,  he  visited  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  inspectin 
the   patrimonial   property  in   the   county  of  Corl 
when  he  formed  an  acquaintance,  which  led  to  hj 
marriage,  with  a  daughter  of  Bishop  Woodward,  ai 
to  his  preferment  to  the  treasurership  of  Cloyne  ai 
the  rectory  of  Midleton,  which  were  in  the  patroi 
age   of  the  bishop.     In   1795   he  was  consecrate 
Bishop  of  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh,  and  translate 
the  following  year  to  Kilmore,  which  he  occupi( 
till  after  the  Union. 
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Of  the  eighteen  Irishmen,  raised  to  the  episcopate 
In  this  reign,  a  majority  were  connected  with  families 
ifc  the  time,  or  soon  afterwards,  ennobled,  or  with 
>ersons  of  high  political  or  official  station.     Among 
:hese  special  notice  has  been  cited  from  their  con- 
;emporaries,   of    the   Bishops   Agar,   Barnard,    and 
ilarlay.    Among  the  remainder  occur  the  respectable 
lames  of  O'Beirne,  Stock,  and  Young,  of  whom  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  that  their  elevation  was  due  to 
;heir  personal  merit.     Bishop  Stock,  it  may  be  inci- 
lentally  noticed,  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Primate 
ewcome. 
The  number  of  deaneries  was  thirty-three,  and  of  Deaneries  and 
irchdeaconries  thirty-four,  nearly  corresponding  with 
:hat  of  the  bishopricks,  reckoned  independently  of 
:he  unions.     But  the  archdeacons  had  no  visitatorial 
jurisdiction ;  for  the  government  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  in  respect  of  visitations,   differed  from  that 
of  the  Church   of    England,   notwithstanding  their 
general  conformity;  so  that  the   Irish  bishops  held 
annual  visitations   of  their  dioceses,   and  the  arch- 
bishops visited  the  dioceses  of  their  suffragans  every 
third  year,  a  peculiarity  to  which  there  has  been 
occasion    to   advert   already  in  the   course  of  this 
narrative. 

The  chapters  varied  from  each  other  in  their  constitution  of 
constitutions.  The  most  complete  consisted  of  a  ^  *^*^"* 
dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  archdea- 
con, and  a  limited  number  of  prebendaries.  This 
was  the  case  in  the  metropolitan  chapters  of  Armagh, 
Dublin,  a^id  Cashel,  as  likewise  in  some  of  the  other 
chapters,  ^s  in  Kildare,  in  each  of  those  of  Down 
and  Connor,  in  each  of  those  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin, 
in  Ossory,  Lismore,  Cloyne,  in  each  of  those  of  Cork 
and  Ross,  in  Limerick,  and   in  Killaloe.     But  in 
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some  of  the  chapters,  one  oi;  other  qf  the  members 
was  deficient;  as  the  treasurer  in  01ogher  and  in 
Emly,  and  the  archdeacon  in  Waterford,  ihat  dig- 
nitary being  stated  by  Dr.  Beaufort  to  have  no  Yot( 
in  the  chapter.     In  others,  the  deficiency  was  moriE 
extensive :  thus,  in  Elphin,  there  was  neither  chan- 
cellor nor  treasurer;  in  Derry  and   Eaphoe,  then 
was  neither  precentor,  chancellor,  nor  treasurer ;  ii 
Ardfert  and  Kilfenora,  there  were  no  prebendaries 
in  each  of  the  dioceses   of  Kilmore   and  Ardagh, 
there  was  a  dean  and  an  archdeacon,  but  no  chaptei 
in  either ;  in  Meath,  where  there  was  no  cathedral, 
there  was  also  no  chapter,  nor  even  a  dean  of  Meath, 
the  only  dignities  being  the  deanery  of  Clonmacnoise,| 
a  bishoprick  incorporated  with  that  of  Meath  by  acl 
.amiu  of  parliament,   in    1568,    and  the  archdeaconry  oil 
Meath.     "The    want   of  a  chapter,"    remarks   Drj 
Beaufort,  "  is  supplied  by  a  synod,  of  which  everj 
incumbent  is  a  member,  and  the  archdeacon  pre- 
sident; their   proceedings   are   authenticated   by 
common  seal.  ^  ' 

With  few  exceptions,  each  of  the  Irish  dioceses 
at'  this  time  maintained  possession  of  a  cathedrafJ 
venerable,  in  some  cases,  only  for  its  antiquity ;  id 
others,  with  the  reverence  due  to  it  as  a  relique  oi 
ancient  art,  combining  S9me  claim  to  respect  for  i^s| 
architectural  character.     As  examples  of  the  lattei 
kind,  may  be  mentioned  the  metropolitan  churches 
of  Armagh    and    Dublin,    and   the   churches,    noi 
metropolitan,    of    Derry,    of   Ossory,    of  Lismore, 
Clojne,    Limerick, '"^ancl'Killaloe.      Many  'of   thel 
cathedrals   to  their  cathedral-character  added  thatl 
also  of  a  parish-church.     In  several  instances,  the| 
ancient    structure    had   been  superseded  by  one  oi 
modern  date.     The  cathedral  of  Dromore  had  beenl 
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re-edified  by  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  soon  after  the 
Irestoratiou.  In  recent  times,  large  and  handsome 
edifices,  sufficient,  at  least,  for  the  decent  celebration 
lof  divine  worship,  had  supplied  the  place  of  the  old 
cathedrals  of  Waterford,  and  Cash  el,  of  Clogher, 
land  of  Cork.  Of  the  cathedrals  of  Aghadoe  and 
iKilinacduagh,  the  mined  walls  only  remained,  as 
memorials  of  the  former  edifices ;  and  snch  was  the 
case  also  with  the  cathedral  of  Connor,  as  a  substi- 
Itute  for  which,  hoAvever,  as  well  as  for  that  of  Down, 
the  chnrch  of  Lisburn,  or  Lisnegarvie,  had  been 
constituted  by  the  patent  of  King  Charles  II.,  in 
93,  the  cathedral  of  the  united  dioceses;  not- 
withstanding whicli,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed 
in  1790  for  restoring  the  cathedral  of  Down;  and,  cnthediai of 
when  Dr.  Beaufort  wrote,  it  was  actually  repairing 
in  a  style  of  English  pointed  architecture,  conform- 
able to  the  venerable  remains  of  the  ancient  building, 
though  the  undertaking  had  not  been  completed 
when  the  present  writer  became  bishop  of  the  see, 
in  1823.  Of  the  church  of  Ardagh,  Dr.  Beaufort 
says,  that  "  it  cannot  be  called  a  cathedral ;"  yet  the 
building,  for  which  it  was  the  substitute,  was  termed 
by  Bishop  Bedell,  "  the  cathedral  church  of  Ardagh, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Ireland,  and  said  to  be 
buijit.  hj  'St.  Patrick."  Dr.  Beaufort  also  says, 
speaking  of  Kibnore,  "There  is  no  cathedral,  and 
the    parish-church    of  Kilmore    is    very  small    and  church  of 

.     .  1  1  .   T  ,  1  It        T-\  Kilmore. 

ancient.  It  joins  the  bishops  palace.  rrom  the 
situation  of  the  church,  in  contiguity  with  the  epis- 
copal residence,  one  might  perhaps  have  been  in- 
cHned  to  infer,  that  it  was  the  cathedral  of  the 
diocese,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  edifices  having 
claim  to  that  distinction.  And  Bishop  Bedell, 
though  he  does  not  mention  the  cathedral  church  of 
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Kilmore,  as  he  does  "  the  cathedral  church  of  Ar- 
dagh,"  yet,  writing  from  Kihnore,  expressly  distin- 
guishes   "the    church    here"    from    "the    parish 
churches"    of  his  diocese.     However   this   be,  the 
church  bears  self-evident  marks  of  great  antiquity 
appearing  in  part,  at  least,   to  be  of  a  date  earlier 
than  the  introduction  of  the  pointed-arch  in  eccle 
siastical  architecture. 
No  chapter  The  deaus  and  chapters  possessed,  for  the  most 

revenues.  J-  -i  ' 

part,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  no  revenues  for 
their  personal  emolument ;  but,  in  some  cases,  they 
had  an  oeconomy  fund  for  publick  purposes,  to  which 
contributions  were  made  by  parochial  assessment 
also,  when  the  cathedral  was  a  parish-church. 

Corpses  of  ciigni-  ^o  cach  dignity  was  annexed,  under  the  denomi- 

nation of  its  corpse,  a  parish,  or  an  union  of  parishes^ 
with  the  cure  of  which  the  dignitary  Avas  charged  in 
some  instances ;  in  others,  the  parishes  were  sine- 
cures to  the  dignitaries,  a  vicar  being  charged  witli 
the  cure  of  souls.  Thus,  to  exem])lify  from  the 
chapters  of  one  united  diocese  the  different  parochial 
relations  in  which  a  dignitary  might  be  placed,  the 
corpse  of  the  precentorship  of  Dow^n  was  a  single 
entire  rectory,  with  the  cure  of  which,  and  of  which 
only,  the  dignitary  was  intrusted,  whilst  other  mem 
bers  of  that  chapter,  as  well  as  of  the  chapter  of 
Connor,  in  common  with  each  dean,  were  jiossessecl 
each  of  two,  three,  or  more,  entire  rectories,  for  the 
cure  of  which  he  was  responsible :  but  the  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Archdeacon  of  Connor  had,  not  thb 
entire  rectories,  but  the  rectorial  tythes  only,  the 
former  of  six,  and  the  latter  of  five  parishes,  with 
which  they  had  no  spiritual  concern,  the  cure  o 
souls  in  those  parishes  being  delegated  to  vicars. 

Impropriations.  Bcsidcs  tlic  })aridies,  wliicli  by  this  disti'ibution 
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ere  appropriated  to  dignities,  tliere  were  many 
herein  the  property  of  the  Church  had  fallen  into 
le  hands  of  laymen,  and  the  inhabitants  were  left 
^ith  very  small  or  no  provision  for  spiritual  cure, 
nd  the  celebration  of  the  offices  of  the  Church, 
f  562  parishes  the  rectorial  tythes  were  impropriate 
0  laymen,  the  vicarages  only  being  left  for  the  supply 
f  clerical  duty.  In  118  parishes  the  tythes  were 
holly  impropriate.  In  the  whole  kingdom  this  pro- 
erty  in  the  hands  of  laymen  was  about  two-sevenths 
f  the  entire:  a  prolifick  source  of  injury  to  the 
Jhurch,  and  the  cause  of  many  a  parochial  union. 

It  has  already  fallen  within  the  scope  of  our 
larrative  to  give  some  account  of  the  occasion  and  ^'^• 
Mrcumstances  of  parochial  unions :  the  general 
•esult  was,  that,  at  the  epoch  now  under  considera- 
ion,  the  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-six 
Parishes,  which  were  contained  in  the  whole  kingdom, 
were  so  distributed  as  to  constitute  only  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  twenty  benefices,  with  cure 
of  souls ;  exclusive  of  one  hundred  and  eleven 
sinecures  in  the  several  dioceses.  Of  these  bene- 
fices the  largest  proportion  was  in  the  province  of 
Armagh,  where  663  parishes  were  only  reduced  to 
419  benefices.  In  the  province  of  Dublin  658 
)arishes  constituted  only  252  benefices.  In  Cashel 
:539  parishes  were  converted  into  862  benefices:  in 
Tiiam  276  into  87. 

The    patronage    of  the   benefices   was    divided  - --o.--  ™ 

among  the  crown,  the  bishops,  the  university,  the  f 

deans  and  chapters,  and  certain  lay  patrons :  exclu-  '■ 

sive  of  the  parishes  wholly  impropriate.  The  crown 
was  the  patron  of  about  295  parishes ;  the  bishops 
of  about  1560;  the  university  of  about  21,  and  the 
deans  and  chapters  of  about  Q2.     The  presentations 
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of  about  880  Lelongcd  to  laymen,  ^vbo  were  alsp 
possessed  in  their  own  peirsons  of  the  entire  rect/ori©e 
of  about  118  more.      .^j«)  ,yn^  .rnnifT  ni  ^\\ 

The  eburcbes  were  far  from  equal  in  number  tp 
tbe  benefices,  mucb  less  to  the  parishes :  the  totfll 
of  benefices  being  1120,  and  of  parishes  2436,  and 
that  of  churches  only  1001 :  of  which  tw^o  or  moi^e 
were  in  some  instances  found  in  the  same  benefice. 
In  the  ])rovince  of  Armagh,  indeed,  there  w^as  an 
excess  of  churches  over  benefices,  namely,  of  446 
to  419 :  and  in  that  of  Tuam  they  approached 
nearly  to  an  equality,  the  churches  being  84  and  th( 
benefices  87.  But  in  Dublin  252  benefices  suppliec 
only  217  churches:  and  in  Cashel  the  number!? 
were  respectively  362  and  254.  How  inadequate, 
indeed,  to  the  wants  of  the  country  must  have  beei 
this  provision,  is  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  th< 
average  amount  of  acres  to  each  church  throughoul 
the  kingdom  w^as  little  short  of  12,000.  In  th( 
province  of  Tuam  it  w  as  above  29,000 ;  and  in  th( 
diocese  of  Tuam  above  47,000.  In  the  diocese  oi 
Dromore,  where  the  average  was  lowest, -it  wasi 
5770.  Now  the  Irish  acre  bears  to  the  English  the 
rate  of  49  to  30J :  being  not  quite  that  of  5  to  3, 

The  want  of  churches  Avas  an  evil  at  all  times! 
felt.      It   had  existed,  indeed,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign 
but  although  the  defect  had  been  in  some  degree! 
supplied,  pecuniary  means  were  needed  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  enacted  by  certain  recent 
statutes.     A  parliamentary  grant  of  money  a  few- 
years    later  was    the    occasion   of   a  large  addition 
being  promptly  made  to  the  number  of  churches. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  the  residences 
of  the  clergy.     In  1792  Ireland  contained  only  354 
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parsonage-houscf^,  of  Avbicli  212  were  in  the  province 
»f  Armagh,  64  in  that  of  Dublin,  61  in  Cashel,  and 
7  in  Tuam.     In  some  cases  there  Avas  a  Avant  of 
'ronnd   whereupon   to   buikl;    for  there   were   366 
jenefices  destitute  of  g-lebes :  in  others  there  was  a 
[want  of   funds  for   buikling;     for  there  were  517 
parishes    witli  glebes   only.      The  first   fruits   were 
inadequate  for  these  purposes :  but  when  a  parlia- 
mentary   supply    was    made    not    long    afterwards, 
glebes   were    purchased  and  houses    built.     In  the 
mean   time,  at  the  epoch  now  under  review,   it  is 
hardly  possible    but    that   many   incumbents    must  Non-icsidenco. 
have  been  absent  from  their  residence.     Voluntary 
non-residence  was  probably  not   frequent :  but  that 
it  prevailed  in  some  degree  may  be   inferred  from 
the  arguments  for  residence  pressed  on  their  clergy 
in   the  charges  of    Primate   Newcome  and  Bishop 
O'Beirne ;  who  condemned,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
pointed  reprobation,  the  incumbent's  absence  from  a 
non-cure,  as  attended  by  many  aggravating  circum- 
stances.     Of  pluralities   non-residence   must   have 
been  at  least  an  occasional  consequence. 

The  revenues  of  the  clergy  at  this  time  were  by  Moderate 

,  ,  -1111  .  revenues  of  tlio 

no  means  such  as  to  be  reasonably  deemed  excessive,  ciergy. 
It  was  the  desire  of  Bishop  Woodward,  in  the  tract 
lately  mentioned,  as  published  in  1787,  to  give  a 
collective  view  of  the  value  of  the  parochial  bene- 
fices. It  was  not,  however,  in  his  power  to  procure 
in  time  for  his  publication  accounts  from  all  the 
dioceses.  But  he  exhibited  a  list,  which  compre- 
hended a  number  of  the  best-endoAved  dioceses : 
and  he  stated  his  belief,  that  the  average  income 
of  the  clergy  throughout  the  kingdom  could  not  be 
greater  than  that  which  he  deduced  from  the  accounts 
in  the  several  dioceses,  from  which  he  had  been  able 
to  procure  returns.     In  these  he  divided  the  aggre- 
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gate  income  of  all  tlie  parishes,  including  deaneriq9j| 
and   other  dignities,  by  the  number  of  clergymen ;, 
and  produced  the  average  of  parochial  income  in  the 
several  dioceses  as  follows :  , 

Raphoe £250  ,| 

Clogher 187 

Cloyne 180 

Cork  and  Iloss    .  .  .  .         .150 

Waterford  and  Lismore  .  .  .         125 

Killaloe  and  Kilfenoi-a         ...     120 

Dubhn 115 

Clonfert  and  Kilniaccluagh  .         .         .116 
Killak  and  Achonry       ...  90 

1333 
The  average  in  the  diocese  of  Raphoe  is  re- 
marked to  be  raised  so  high,  principally  by  six  rich 
benefices  in  the  patronage  of  the  university:  and  it 
is  also  remarked,  that,  in  the  dioceses  of  Clonfert 
and  Kihnacduagh,  the  number  of  clergy  would  have 
been  returned  much  greater,  and  the  average  income 
less  by  25/.,  if  the  dignitaries  in  those  churches  had 
been  reckoned;  as  the  income  of  some  of  those 
dignities  was  so  exceedingly  low,  as  not  to  be  worth 
mentioning.  However,  taking  the  sum  of  1333/.  as 
the  sum  of  tke  average  incomes  in  the  nine  dioceses, 
and  dividing  it  by  nine,  the  number  of  dioceses,  two 
united  dioceses  being  reckoned  only  as  one,  we  find 
a  general  average  of  148/.  2^.  2^d,  for  each  of  the 
parochial  incumbents  in  the  above-named  parts  of 
tlie  kingdom,  provided  they  received  their  incomes 
without  defalcation.  But  for  employing  persons  to 
view  and  collect  their  tythes,  an  expence  of  5  per 
cent,  was  judged  necessary;  and  the  loss  of  another 
5  per  cent,  for  insolvencies,  on  an  income  composed 
of  very  many  small  parcels :  making  together  a 
deduction  of  14/.  IGs.  2^-/.,  and  thus  leaving  the 
net  sum  of  133/.  Gs.  for  each  clergyman,  if  the  na- 
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|onal  income  of  parochial  incumbents  were  distri- 
ited  in  equal  portions. 
Of  the  incomes  produced  from  the  five  hundred  Emoluments  and 

,        .  .  .  ,         ,  evil  of  impro- 

nd  sixty-two  impropriate  rectories,  and  the  one  pnations. 
jundred  and  eighteen  parishes  wholly  improj^riate, 
the  possession  of  laymen,  I  can  give  no  authentick 
jport.  Undoubtedly,  however,  they  were  large;  in 
;turn  for  which,  sometimes  a  very  small  compensa- 
lion,  in  others  none  at  all,  was  made  to  the  Church 
[or  the  enjoyment  of  her  property.  In  fact,  they 
vere  at  the  period  under  review,  as  they  always 
lad  been,  among  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  spiritual 
mprovement  and  welfare  of  the  country. 

On  the  general   character  of  the  hierarchy  and  character  of 

1  n  -r       1  1  1  -iTin  liierarcliy  and 

)ther  clergy  of  Ireland  at  that  period,  1  shall  venture  cicrgy. 
:o  say  but  little.  Of  some  the  good  fame  has  reached 
our  ears.  Others  we  have  personally  known  and 
alued.  And  the  names  of  O'Beirne  and  Brodrick, 
of  Trench,  and  Elrington,  and  Magee  and  Jebb,  of 
Hales  and  of  Graves,  are  our  assurance,  that  there 
were  not  wanting  men,  whether  in  tlie  episcopate  or 
n  the  presbytery  of  the  Church,  to  be  diligent  in 
doing  God  and  his  Church  service.  Men,  such  as 
these,  who,  being  dead,  yet  speak,  reflect  honour  on 
the  country  which  produced  them,  and  on  the  Church 
3y  which  they  were  nurtured,  and  of  which  they  as- 
sisted at  the  ministrations.  Ireland  and  the  Church 
of  Ireland  will  long  bear  them  in  grateful  remem- 
brance. Episcopal  vigilance,  at  the  period  with 
Avhich  we  are  now  conversant,  and  an  earnestness  in 
prompting  his  clergy  to  professional  exertions,  seem  to 
have  especially  characterized  Bishop  O'Beirne:  and 
his  clergy  seem  to  have  received  his  admonitions  and 
encouragements  to  religious  zeal  with  corresponding 
feelings.  But  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  perhaps,  on  the  wliole,  a  season  of  supineness 
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and  inaction  as  to  religion  in  these  kingdoms:  an< 
the  Irish  clergy  in  general  may  be  judged  to  havi 
partaken  of  this  character,  though  the  revival  of  th 
office  of  rural  deans  may  be  regarded  as  a  sympton 
of  increasing  care  for  the  discipline  of  the  Church  ii 
her  governours;  and  the  institution  of  the  Associa 
tion  for  discountenancing  vice   and  promoting  th( 
knowledge  and  practice   of  the  Christian   religioi 
indicates  both  in  them,  and  in  the  clergy  at  large 
and  in  the  lay  members  of  the  Church,  a  dispositioi 
to  encourage  spiritual  improvement.     For  such  im^ 
provement  no  doubt  there  was  ami)le  room  in  th 
interior  of   the   Church  herself.     And  much  need 
there  was    for  all  her  energy,   under  the   graciou 
providence  of  her  divine  founder,  for  counteractin^| 
the  assaults  of  her  enemies  from  without;  whethe 
of  open  infidelity  and  vice  on  the  one  hand,  or,  onl 
the  other,  of  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism,  coun- 
tenanced as  these  had  of  late  been  by  the  government| 
and  parliament,  under  the  forms  of  Popish  corruption, 
and  of  Protestant  dissent  and  separation  from  the 
one    Catholick   and    Apostolick  Church    of  Christ. 
Her  numbers  at  this  period  may  be  thought  to  have 
been  nearly  stationary :   and,  if  she  retained  within 
her  pale  those  who  belonged  to  it  by  natural  inheri- 
tance, it  is  probably  as  much  as  she  did.     Her  own 
l^ower  of  extending  her  ministrations  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  greatly  straitened.     There  appears  also  to  have 
prevailed    a   general    acquiescence  in    the    state  of 
things  as  they  were.     And  her  ministers  probably 
used  little  diligence  in  endeavouring  to  enlarge  her 
borders,  and  dispense  to  recusants  and  sectaries  the 
apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowshi]),  and  the  rites  and 
w^orship  of  primitive  Christianity,  as  enjoyed  in  the 
Church's  communion. 
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to  lr,7i70-i  odJ  ibrr    ppi^  AT-r|T  Y 


i'jiuriO  yrii  'io  •>ibhi 


1.  Catalogue  of  the   Archbishops  and  Bishops   who  occupied  the 

'Sees  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  during  the  period  comprised 
within  the  foregoing  narrative,  commencing  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1690,  the  year  of  the  Abdication  of  King  James  the  Second,  and 
ending  January  the  1st,  1801,  the  date  of  the  Union  of  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Ireland;  with  the  Birth-place  or  Country  of  each 
Prelate,  his  previous  Station  in  the  Church,  the  Dates  of  his  Suc- 
ceeding to,  and  Vacating,  his  Bishoprick,  and  his  Translation,  if  any. 

2.  Continuation  of  the  Catalogue,  from  the  Union,  January  the  1st,  1801, 

to  the  date  of  the  present  pubUcation,  November,  1840. 

3.  Notices  of  the  Alterations  which  have  been  made,  and  are  to  be  made, 

in  the  several  Provinces  and  Dioceses  of  Ireland,  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  of  3  and  4  William  IV.,  chap.  37  ;  commonly  called  the 
Church  Temporalities  Act. 

i'Minris/og  'jilj  /d  II  •    

•iiqirno'j  tfaiqo^TTto 
I.    I 

,  ,       AECHBISHOPS  OF  ARMAGH. 

(JOTfJll 

Namcl.  Birth-places.  Prtvious  Stations.  Succession.    Vacancy. 

,Michael  Boyle Ireland Archbishop  of  Dublin 1678  ..   1702 

Na*-cissus  Marsh {  ^^"JI^'      }  Archbishop  of  Dubhn ....   1703  . .   1713 

_pgbpmas  Linds^jr...^. , . .  i  ^^^ "^/^^^ ' ^""'^  \  Bishop  of  Raphoe 1714  . .   1721 

Hugh  Boulter...  j.  i  u.  ^qiidou Bishop  of  Bristol 1724   ..    1742 

'  •    "  ■  r  Tottenham         ^ 

John 'IJoa4l£,f»  ••>•,•••.  i      High    Cross,  [•  Archbishop  of  Dublin  .. .    1742   ..    1747 

'"^'      "    ^'  •    '          (     Middlesex..] 
George  Stone  .  i  ,>  ,* , .   Winchester  ....   Bishop  of  Deny 1747   . .    1703 

''B.tnKotbyT":}   Yori«U- I«,hopofKilda.e 170.  ..  1794 

William  Newcome  ....   Abingdon,  Bei4iS  Bishop  of  Waterford  ....  1795   . .  1800 

Hbn.  William  Stuart  . .    England . .    Bishop  of  St.  David's 1800   .-.  1822 

LoBD  J.  G.  Beresford.  Dublin Archbishop  of  Dublin ....  1822 

BISHOPS  OF  MEATH  AND  CLONMACNOIS. 

Anthony  Dopping  ....    Dublin Bishop  of  Kildare    1682   ..  1697 

Richard  Tennison  ... .    Carrickfergus  . .   Bishop  of  Clogher 1697   ..  1705 

William  Moreton Chester Bishop  of  Kildare    1705   . .  1715 

John  Evans |  ^  gor^.W^." }  ^''^""^  ""^  ^^"°°''    ^^^^'  '  *   ^^^^ 
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Names.  Biitliplares. 

Henry  Downes England 

Ralph  Lambert England 

Welbore  Ellis England 

Arthur  Price Dublin 

Henry  Maule Arklow   

Hon.  Wm.  Carmichael  Scotland 

Richard  Pococke Southampton  . . . 

Arthur  Smyth Limerick 

Hon.  Henry  Maxwell  .  Ireland 

Thomas  Lewis  O'Beirne  Ireland 

Nathaniel  Alexander  . .  Derry 

Vacancy  made  Oct.  22, 


Previous  Stations.  Siie^ession. 

Bishop  of  Elphin 172 1   . . 

Bishop  of  Dromore 1727   .. 

Bishop  of  Kildare    1732  .. 

Bp.  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin  1734  . . 

Bishop  of  Dromore 1744  .. 

Bp.  of  Ferns  and  Leighlm  1758   . . 

Bishop  of  Ossory 1765   . . 

Bp.  of  Down  and  Connor    1765    .. 

Bishop  of  Dromore 1766   .. 

Bishop  of  Ossory 1798  . . 

Bp.  of  DoAvn  and  Connor    1823   . . 
successor  not  known  Nov.  16, 1840. 


Vacancy.    Translation. 

1727  to  Derry. 

1732 

1734 

1744  to  Cashel. 

1758 

1765  to  Dublin. 
1765 

1766  to  Dublin. 
1798 

1823 
1840 


1697  to  Meath. 

1717  to  DeiTy. 

1745 

1758 

1782 

1796 

1798 


BISHOPS  OF  CLOGHER. 

Richard  Tennison Carrickfergus  . .   Bp.ofKillalaandAchonry  1691  .. 

St.  George  Ashe Roscommon. . . .   Bishop  of  Cloyne 1697  . . 

John  Stearne Dublin Bishop  of  Dromore 1717  .. 

Robert  Clayton   England Bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross  .  1745  . . 

.Tohn  Garnet England Bp.  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin  1758  . . 

Jo'.n  Hotham Yorkshire Bishop  of  Ossory 1782  . . 

WilHam  Foster Dublin Bishop  of  Kilmore 1796  . . 

John  Porter England Bp.  of  Killala  and  Achonry  1798  . .   1819 

Lord  J.  G.  Beresford  . .   Dublin Bishop  of  Raphoe 1819  ..   1820  to  Dublin. 

Hon.  Percy  Jocelyn   . .    Dublin Bp.  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns  1820  . .   1822  deprived. 

Lord  Rob.  PoNSONBY)    ^^^^^^^ Bp.  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns  1822 

lOTTENHAM J  ^  ° 

On  the  next  avoidance  of  the  bishoprick  of  Clogher,  it  will  become  united  to  the  archbishopric k 
of  Armagh,  by  the  Act  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  chap.  37. 

BISHOPS  OF  DOWN  AND  CONNOR. 

Thomas  Hacket England Dean  of  Cork 1672 

Samuel  Foley Clonmel Fell,  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dubli 

Edward  Walkington  . .   Limerick Archdeacon  of  Ossory  .  . 

Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  . . . 


1694 
1695 


1694  deprived. 

1695 

1699 


E»-^  «■"'"■ {"^l-rr.'."} 


1699 


1720 


Francis  Hutchinson  . . .   Carston,Derbysh. 


es's,  "I 


1721 


Incumb.  of  St.  James's 
Edmundsbury 
(  Chap,  to  Duke  of  De-  ] 

Carew  Reynell England -j     vonshire,  L.Lt.,  and  I    1739   ..   1743  to  Derr\'. 

(     Chancellorof  Bristol  j 

John  Ryder Ireland ........   Bishop  of  Killaloe 1743 

John  Whitcombe Cork Bishop  of  Clonfert 1752 

Robert  Downes   England Bp.  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin  1752 

Arthur  Smyth Limerick Bishop  of  Clonfert 1753 

(Rec.  St.  John's,  Hors- 
leydown,  and  Ch.  to 
E.  of  Hertford,  L.Lt. 
f  Chaplain  to    Earl   of] 
t     Northington,  L.  Lt.  j 

Natlianiel  Alexander  . .    Derry Bishop  of  Killaloe 

Richard  Mant Southampton .  . .    Bishop  of  Killaloe 1823 

On  the  next  avoidance  of  the  bishoprick  of  Down  and  Connor,  or  of  tliat  of  Dromore,  Dromore 
will  become  united  to  Down  and  Connor,  by  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  37. 


William  Dickson County  of  Down, 


1765 


1783 

1804 


1739 


1752  to  Tuam. 

1752  to  Cashel. 

1753  to  Raphoe. 
1765  to  Meath. 

1783 

1804 
1823 


William  Sheridan 


BISHOP  OF  KILMORE  AND  ARDAGH. 
Cavan Dean  of  Down 1681 


1091  deprived. 


Ulyssea  Burgh 


BISHOP  OF  ARDAGH. 
Dublia. Dean  of  Emly 


1G92  ..   1692 
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Names. 

William  Smith  . . . 


BISHOPR  OF  KILMORE  AND  ARDACII. 

Birth-places.  Previous  Stations.  Succession.     Vacancy..   Translation. 

Lisnegarvie Bishop  of  Raphoc    1603    . .    1699 

Etlward  Welenhall Litchfield Bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross  .  1699   ..    1713 

{Archd.  of  Oxford,  and  "j 
Chap,   to   Duke   of  >  17M   ..    1727  to  Cashel. 
Shrewsbury ) 

Josiah  Hort |  ^^^lo!^estersh  }  ^P'  ^^  ^^^"^  ''^'"^  Leighlin  1727    . .    1712  to  Tuam. 

On  his  translation,  Ardagh  was  disunited  from  Kilniore,  and  holden  in  commendam  with  Tuam. 
BISHOPS  OF  KILMORE. 

Joseph  Story   Co.  of  Tyrone  . .   Bishop  of  Killaloe 1742  ..   1757 

Rect.ofSt.  Paul's,  Co- 
John  Cradock Wolverhampton,  i       vent  Garden,  &  Ch.   ^  1757   .,    1772  to  Dublin. 

to  Duke  of  Bee 
Penison  Cumberland. .   England Bishop  of  Clonfert 1772   . .    1?7 1 


{itect.oi5t.  t'auis,tJo-  \ 
vent  Garden,  &  Ch.   >  1757   ., 
to  Duke  of  Bedford  j 

Bishop  of  Clonfert 1772   . . 

r  Fell,  of  King's  Coll.,  \ 

ieorge  Lewis  Jones    ..    England <       Camb.,      Chap,    to  \   1774   ..    1790  to  Kildare. 

I      Earl  Harcourt ....    J 
Dubli 
r  St. 
\      H 


Hon.  Charles  Brodrick 


William  Foster Dublin Bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross  .  1790   . .    1796  to  Clogher. 

St.    George's,    ] 

Hanoversq.,  >Bishop  of  Clonfert 1796   . .    1802  to  Cashel. 

~>ondon  ....  3 

Qi.  de  la  Poer  Beresford  Dublin Bishop  of  Clonfert 1802 

On  the  deatli  of  Power  Trench,  archbishop  of  Tuam  and  bishop  of  Ardagh,  &c.,  in  1839,  the 
bishoprick  of  Ardagh  was  united  to  Kilmore,  by  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  37. 

BISHOP  OF  KILMORE  AND  ARDAGH. 

G.  DE  LA  PoER  Beresford   ..  ..  ..  ..  1839 

On  the  next  avoidance  of  Kilmore  or  Elphin,  the  bishoprick  of  Elphin  will  become  united  to  thoss 
of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  by  the  above  Act. 

BISHOPS  OF  DROMORE. 

Capell  Wiseman Essex Dean  of  Raphoe 1683 

Tobias  Pullen {^Yol-kshire        j^ishop  of  Cloyne 1695 

John  Stearne Dublin Dean  of  St,  Patrick's 1713 

Tj  1  ,    T       \,    i.                 T7     1      1  (Ch.  to  Earl  of  Wharton  I    i-i- 

Ralph  Lambert England -j     ^^^^  -^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^.^ . .  }  1 '  17 

Charles  Cobbe Winchester  ....   Bp.  of  KillalaandAchonry  1727 

Henry  Maule |  ^^-^r^^io^^"      1  Bishop  of  Cloyne 1732   . .   1744  to 

{Chap,  to  Duke  of  De-  > 
vonshire,  and  Dean  I  1744 
of  Down j 

Ireland Bishop  of  Killaloe 1745 


.    1695 
.   1713 

.   1717  to  Clogher. 
.   1727  toMeath. 
.    1732  to  Kildare. 
Meath. 

1745  to  Kildare. 


1745  to  Cork  and 

Ross. 
1763 

1763  to  Raphoe. 
to  Ferns  and 
Leighlin. 
1766  to  Meath. 


1765^ 


•T emmet  Brown  . . . 

Gcf  rge  iNIarlay England . .  . .  1745 

John  Oswald    England Bishop  of  Clonfert 1763 

,,,        ,,^                          TT'     1      1  f Chap. to Earlof Halifax, I    ■••^no 

Edward  1  oung England |    J^^  j^^^^  ^^.  ^^^^^^^,  J  1763 

Hon.  Heiu-y  Maxwell . .   Ireland Dean  of  Kilmore 1765 

{Vice-Prin.  of  Hertford  1 
Coll.  Oxford,  &  Ch.   V  1766   . .    1775  to  Ossory, 
to  Earl  of  Hertford    J 

James  Hawkins Dublin Dean  of  Emly ...  1 ,    1775    . .    1780  to  Raphoe. 

Hon.  Wm.  Beresford  . .   Ireland Rector  of  Urney 1780   ..    1782  to  Osiory. 

Thomas  Percy |  ^""^l^^ZhivP.     \  ^^^"  °^  Carlisle 1782  . .   1811 

. .    1811  consecrated 
Nov.  17,  died  Nov.  23. 
Dean  of  Cork 1812  ..   1819  to  Elphin. 


Shropshire . .  | 
George  Hall Northumberland  Provost  of  Trinity  Coll.  . .    1811 


John  Leslie Monaghan . 
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Names.  Birlli-pbcts.  Previous  Stations.  s,ucce»sion.   \  acii.cy.     1  ran.lai.on 

1,  1,.    ^                     (Arclideacon  of  Dublin,)    ,oio 
James  Saurin Ballast |     ^^^^^  ^^  j^^..^^ }   1^1  ^ 

On  the  next  avoidance  of  Down  an.l  Connor,  or  of  Droniore,  the  blshoprick  of  Dromore  will  be 
united  to  that  of  Down  and  Connor,  bv  3  and  4  Win.  IV.,  c.  37, 


BISHOPS  OF  RAPHOE. 

William  Smith {  ^S^^^^'.'  ^'  }  Bishop  of  Killala 1682  , 

Alexander  Cairncross . .   Scotland Archbishop  of  Glasgow  . .  1693 

Robert  Huntington . . . .  {  ^af^^cestersh. }  ^^*-  of  Hollingbury,  Herts  1701   , 

Ipswich,  Suffolk  Bishop  of  Cloyne 1702  , 

Blandford,  Dorset  Bishop  of  Killaloe 1713   . 

Ireland Chauc.  of  St.  Patrick's  . .  1714   , 

Dublin Bishop  of  Killaloe 1716   , 

England Dean  of  Rochester 1744   , 

Kent Ch.  to  E.  of  Chesterfield.  .  1747   , 

England Bp.  of  Down  and  Connor.  1753   . 

England Bishop  of  Dromore 1763 

Dublin Bishop  of  Dromore 1780 

Dublin Bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross .  1807    , 

Fermanagh  ....   Dean  of  Cork 1819    , 

Chanc.     of    Armagh, '\ 

Armagh \     f''^^'^'  f  ^«f '  ^"^^  I    1822 

®  Chap,    to    Marquis 

[    Wellesley j 

On  whose  death,  in  1831,  the  bishoprick  was  united  to  that  of 


1693 
1701 


'toKilmore 
&  Arda^h. 


John  Pooley 

Thomas  Lindsay .... 

Edward  Synge 

Nicholas  Forster .... 
William  Barnard  . . . 

Philip  Twisden 

Robert  Downes 

John  Oswald 

James  Hawkins  .... 
Lord  J.  G.  Beresford 
William  Maffee  .... 


William  Bissett 


1701 

1713 

1714  to  Armagh. 

1716  to  Tuam. 

1744 

1747  to  Derry. 

1753 

1763 

1780 

1807 

1819  to  Clogher. 

1822  to  Dublin. 

1834 


Dcrry. 


BISHOPS  OF  DERRY. 

William  King Antrim Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  ....   1691    . . 

Charles  Hickman Northamptonsh.    Chap,  to  Queen  Anne  ....    1703   . . 

John  Hartstong Catten,  nr.  Norw.  Bishop  of  Ossory 1714   . . 

St.  George  Ashe Roscommon. .  . .   Bishop  of  Clogher 1717    . . 

William  Nicholson. .  . .    Orton,Cumbld.     Bishop  of  Carlisle   1718   . . 

Henry  Downes England Bishop  of  Meath 1727   . . 

(M.  of  Sherborne  Hos.  \ 
Pb.  ofDur.  audCh.  [   1735   .. 
to  Ld.Chncr.  Talbot  j 

Carew  Reynell England Bp.  of  Down  and  Connor     1743   .. 

George  Stone Winchester  ....    Bishop  of  Kildare    1745    . . 

William  Barnard England Bishop  of  Raphoe 1747   . . 

Hon.  F.  Aug.  Hervey . .   England Bishop  of  Cloyne 1768   .. 

Hon.  William  Knox  . .    Dublin Bishop  of  Killaloe 1803   . . 

Hon.  Rich.  Ponsonby . .    Kildare  county. .  Bishop  of  Killaloe 1831 

On  the  death  of  William  Bissett,  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  in  1834,  tliat  bishoprick 
to  Derry  by  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  37. 


1703  to  Dublin. 

1713 

1717 

1718 

1727  to  Cashel. 

1735 

1743 


to  Armagh 


1745 
1747 

1768 
1803 
1831 


bi'came  united 


BISHOP  OF  DERRY  AND  RAPHOE 


Hon.  Rich.  Ponsonby, 


18.34 


II.     PROVINCE  OF  DUBLIN. 
ARCHBISHOPS  OF  DUBLIN  AND  BISHOPS  OF   GLENDALOCH. 

Francis  Marsh Gloucestershire    B.  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh  1682   . .    1693 

Narcissus  Marsh Hanning.  Wilts  .  Abp.  of  Cashel 1694   ..    1703  to  Armagh. 

William  King Antrim Bishop  of  Derry 1703   . .    1729 

John  Hoadly  |  ^""crossTMiS". }  ^P'  "^  ^^^'"^  ^"^  Leighlin  1729   . .   1742  to  Armagh. 

Charles  Cobbe Winchr.  Hants  .  Bishop  of  Kildare   1742    ..    1765 
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Nftmes.)  i[      Hirth-placcs. 

m.  "W.  Cannichael. .  Scotland 

thur  Smyth Limerick 

hn  Cradock Wolverhampton. 

jbert  Fowler Louth,  Lincolns. 

Agar,  e.  of'Normanton  Gowrau  C .  Kilk. 

iseb}'  Cleaver Twyford,  Bucks 

1.  J.  G.  Bereslbrd ....  Dublui 

'illiam  Magee Fermanagh .... 

icn.iRD  Whately  . . .  England 


urccssion. 


Previous  Stations, 

Bishop  of  Meath 17G5 

Bishop  of  Meath 1706 

Bishop  of  Kilmore 1772 

B.  of  Killaloe  &  Kilfenora    1778 

Abp.  ofCashel 1801 

Bp.  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin  1809 

Bishop  of  Clogher 1820 

Bishop  of  Raplu)e    1822 

P.  of  St.  Albans  Hall,  Ox.  1831 


Vacancy.  .Translatian 
17C5 
1772 
1778 
1801 
1809 
1820 

1822  to  Armagh 
1831 


BISHOPS  OF  KILDARE. 

illiam  Moreton Chester    D.ofChristChiirch,Dub,     1082  ..  1705 

elbore  Ellis England D.  D.  of  Oxford 170,5    . .  1732  to  Meath. 

larles  Cobbe Winchester  ....    Bishop  of  Dromore 1732   . .  1743  to  Dublin. 

eorge  Stone W^inchester  . .  . .   Bp.  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin    1743   ..  1745  to  Derr}'. 

homas  Fletcher England Bishop  of  Dromore 1745   . .  1701 

ichard  Robinson  ....   Yorkshire Bp.  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin  1701    . .  1705  to  Armagh. 

larles  Jackson. .  ....   England Bp.  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin  1705    . .  1790 

eorge  Lewis  Jones .. .   England Bishop  of  Kilmore 1790   ..  1804 

ON'.  Ch.  Lindsay Scotland Bp. of  Killaloe  &  Kilfenora  1804 

On  the  next  avoidance  of  the  bishoprick  of  Kildare,  it  will  become  united  to  the 
Archbishoprick  of  Dubhn,  by  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  37. 


BISHOPS  OF  OSSORY. 

horaas  Otway   Wiltshire Bp.  of  KillalaandAchonry  1080 

)hn  Hartstong Catten,  nr.  Norw  Archdeacon  of  Limerick. .   1693 

r  T.  Vesey,  Bart Cork Bishop  of  Killaloe 1714 

dward  Tennison   ....   Norwich Archd.  of  Caermarthon  . .    1731 

Larles  Este   Wliitehall,  Lond.  Archd.  of  Armagh 1735 


ntliony  Dopping  ....   Dublin Dean  of  Cloumacnols ....  1740 

lichael  Cox   Dublin Chap,  to  D.  of  Ormonde . .  1743 

Idward  Maurice    ....   Ireland D.D.  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin  1754 

(C.toE.ofChestei-field,^ 

and  D.  of  Devonsh.  I  1750 
and  Archd.  of  Dub.  J 

'harlosDodgsoH England Chap,  to  E.  of  Northumb.  1705 

Villiam  Newcome  ....   Abingdon,  Berks  Bishop  of  Dromore 1775 


Ilotham Yorkshire 


.  W.  Beresford ,. .. 
'lies.  Lewis  O'Beirne 


Ireland 
Ireland 


(Archd.  of    Middlesex") 

and  Chap,  to  E.  of  I  1779 
Buckinghamshire,    j 

Bishop  of  Dromore 1782 

fPriv.Sec.toE.Fitzwil-)  ,«q 
t   liam&R.  of  Longford  J      '^^ 


I»igh  Hamilton Dublin Bishop  of  Clonfert 1798 

olni  Kearney Dublin  county . .   Provost  of  Trinity  Coll. . .    1806 

lobert  Fowler    England Archd.  of  Dublin 181 3 

On  the  death  of  Thomas  Elrington,  bishop  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  in 
became  united  to  that  bishoprick,  by  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.  c. 


..  1093 

. .  1714  to  Derry. 

..  1730 

..  1735 

..  1740  toWaterford 
and  Lismore. 

..  1743 

..  175  i  to  Cashel. 

..  1750 

. .   1705  to  Meath. 

..    1775  to  Elphin. 
..    1779  toWaterford 
and  Lismore. 

. .    1782  to  Clogher. 

. .    1795  to  Tuam. 

..   1798  to  Meath, 

..   1806 
..    1813 

1835,  Ossory 
37. 


BISHOPS  OF  FERNS  AND  LEIGHLIN. 

K.vcissus  Marsh {  ^^'^yih?''!'.' . .  }  ^''''''  ""^  '^""-  ^ 

I'aitholomew  Vi'^ors  ..   Ireland     .. 


Coll.  Dub.     1083 
Dean  of  Armagh 1691 


1091  toCV.shel. 
1722 
3E 
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Names.                             Birth-places.  Previous  Stations.               Succession. 

Josiali  Hort Marslifielcl,  Glos.  Dean  of  Arclagh 1722  . 

Jolin  Hoadly { '^  H?gh  "cl-oss  }   ^^''^'^-  ""^  Salisbury  ....   1727  . 

Artl- Price Dublin {^tZlSXt^!!"!}    '^'^  ' 

Edward  Synge    Ireland     Bishop  of  Cloyne    1734   . 

George  Stone Winchester....   DeanofDerry     1740   . 

William  Cotterell    ....   England Dean  of  Raphoe 1743   , 

Robert  Downes  ......   England Dean  of  Derry 1744  , 


John  Garnet    

Hon.  Wm.  Carmichael 

Thomas  Salmon 

Richard  Robinson  .... 

Charles  Jackson 

Edward  Young 

Hon.  J.  Deane  Bourke 

Walter  Cope 

William  Preston 

Euseby  Cleaver 

Hon.  P.  Jocelyn 

Ld.  R.  P.  Tottenham  . . 


England 
Scotland 


Devonshire  . . . . 

Yorkshire   '... . 

England 

England 

Ireland 


1758  . 


Armagh  county. 

England 

Twyford,  Bucks. 
Ireland     ...... 

Ireland    


Thomas  Elrington ....     Dublin . 


Chap,  to  D.  of  Dorset. . . .  1752 
f  Bishop  of  Clonfert  and  )    1 750 
(      Kilmacduagh    ....  ) 
j  Vic.  of  Tavistock,  De- 
t   andCh.toD.ofBedf. 
Bp.ofKillalaandAnchory  1759 
Chap,  to  D.  of  Bedford  . .   1761 

Bishop  of  Dromore 1765 

Deanof  Dromore 1772 

J  Bishop  of  Clonfert  and  )  ,  -on 
1  Kilmacduagh  ..../  ^^^^ 
Bp .  of  Killala  and  Achonry  1 787 

Bp.  of  Cork  and  Ross 1789 

1809 
Bp.ofKillaloe&Kihenora  1820 
j  Bp.  of  Limerick,  Ai'd-l  -.q^o 
t     fert,  andAghadoe../  ^®^^ 


i^acancy.  Translation 

1727  to  Kilmor( 

and  Ardagli 

1729  to  Dublin. 

1734  to  Meath. 

1740  to  Elpliia. 

1743  to  Kildare 

1744 

1752  to  Down 

andConno 

1758  to  Clogher 

1758  to  Meath. 

1759 

1761  to  Kildare 

1765  to  Kildare 

1772 

1782  to  Tuam. 

1787 

1789 

1809  toDubli 
1820  to  Cloghi 
1822  to  Cloghi 

1835 


On  whose  death,  in  1835.  the  bishoprick  of  Ossory  was  united  to  the  bishopiick  of 
Ferns  and  Leighlin,  by  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  37. 


BISHOP  OF  FERNS,  LEIGHLIN,  AND  OSSORY. 


Robert  Fowler  .... 


1835 


'    III.    PROVINCE  OF  CASHEL. 
ARCHBISHOPS  OF  CASHEL  AND  BISHOPS  OF  EMLY, 

Narcissus  Marsh {^  Wilt?!*!^.'. . .  l^P"  ^^  ^^^'^^  ^^^  Leighlin  1691  . .   1694  to  Dubli 

William  PalUser {^'SksWre^'. .  j^i^lioP  of  Cloyne 1694  . .   1721 

William  Nicholson ... .   Orton,  Cumbld.     Bishop  of  Derry 1721   ..   1727 

Timothy  Godwin Norwich Bp.  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh  1727   . .   1729 

Theophilus  Bolton ....  P^^J^f^  ^^^"^  iBishop  of  Elphin    1730  . .  1744 

Arthur  Price Ireland     Bishop  of  Meath 1744  . .  1752 

John  Whitcombe    ....    Cork     Bishop  of  Down  &  Connor  1752  ..  1754 

Michael  Cox Dublin Bishop  of  Ossory    1754  ..  1779 

Charles  Agai. {^K^n.^o^'t^j^^^^^P  «f  C%"«    1^79  ..   1801  to  Dubl 

Hon.  C.  Brodrick London     Bishop  of  Kilmore 1801   . .   1822 

Richard  Laurence  ....   Bath     Regius  Prof,  of  Heb,  Oxf.    1822 

On  the  death  of  Richard  Bourke,  bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  in  1832,  that  bishop 

remained  vacant,  until  the  passing  of  the  Act  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  37,  whereby  in  the 

lowing  year  it  was  united  to  Cashel. 
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ARCHBISHOP  OF  CASHEL,  AND  BISHOP  OF  EMLY,  WATERFORD, 
AND  LISMORE. 

Namts.  Birth-places.  Previous  Stations.  Succession.    Vacancy.   Translation. 

hard  Laurence  . .  . .  . .  I833   . .    1833 

3ii  the  death  of  Richard  Laurence,  in   1838,  Cashel  ceased  to  be  an   archbishoprick,  by  the 

above-named  act,  and  the  province  became  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of 

Dubhn. 

BISHOP  OF  CASHEL,  EMLY,  WATERFORD,  AND  LISMORE. 

EPiiEN  C.  Sandes  . .  Kerry Bishop  of  Killaloo,  &c . . .         1839 

BISHOPS  OF  LIMERICK,  ARDFERT,  AND  AGHADOE. 
non  Digby Queen's  county     Dean  of  Kildare 1679   . .    1693  to  Elphin. 

(MartlPv      Wov     (  Chap,  to  James  D.  of  1 
tlmniel  Wilson    ...A  ^^^artl^y,     woi-    I       Qrmonde,  &  Dean    }  1692   . .    1695 
\     cestershu-e  ..   \      ofRaphoe   J 

lomas  Smyth    j^^g^^^J;^         jChantorofClogher 1695   ..   1725 

ffliamBursoough   ..  EngZ""..   {^"S  D.  J?Kita„r:}  '''>   -  "« 

f  D.  D.  of  Trin.   Coll.  \ 

mes  Leslie    Ken-y   <       Dublin,    and    Pre-  >  1755    . .  1770 

l      bendary  of  Durham  l_ 

hn  A  verell   Coleraine Dean  of  Limerick    1771   . .  1771 

illiam  Gore Mayo    Bishop  of  Elphin 1772   . .  1784 

illiam  Cecil  Pery    ..    Limerick Bp.of  Killalaand  Achonry  1784   ..  1794 

lomas  Bai-nard     ....    Surrey    Bp.  of  Killaloe  &  Kilfenora  1794   . .  1806 

Mongan  Warburton     Ireland     Dean  of  Ardagh 1806   . .  1820  to  Cloyne. 

lomas  Elrington . . . .    Dublin Provost  of  Trin.  Coll 1820   ..  1822  to  Ferns  and 

Archd.  of  Emly  and  T  Leighlin. 

hn  Jebb   Drogheda. 


{Archd.  oi  Emly  and  "j 
Rector  of  Abington,  ^  1822   ..   1833 
Limerick  county  . .    ) 
ON.  Edmund  Knox  . .  Dublin Bp.  of  Killaloe  &  Kilfenora  1834 

BISHOPS  OF  WATERFORD  AND  LISMORE. 

ugh  Gore Dorsetshire....  Dean  of  Lismore 1666  ..  1691 

athaniel  Foy York    Sen.  Fellow  of  T.  CD...   1691   . .  1708 

{  Vice  Prin.  of  Edmund  "» 

Hall,  Oxfd.   Chap.  [•  1708  ..  1740 
to  E.  of  Pembroke    J 

harlesEste   Wliitehall     Bishop  of  Ossory 1740  ..  1745 

ichard  Chenevix  . . . .   England Bishop  of  Killaloe 1745   ..  1779 

niliara  Newcome  . . . .   Abingdon,  Berks  Bishop  of  Ossory     1779   ..  1795  to  Armagh. 

icliard  Marlay Dublin Bishop  of  Clonfert 1795   . .  1802 

lou.  Power  Trench     . .   Galway Vicar  of  Ballinasloe    ....   1802  . .  1810  to  Elphin, 

oseph  Stock Dublin  county. .   Bp.  of  Killalaand  Achonry  1810   . .  1813 

Ion.  Richard  Bourke . .   Ireland Dean  of  Ardagh 1813   . .  1832 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Richard  Bourke,  was  passed  the  act  of  3  and  4  William  IV.  c.  37, 
whereby  this  bishoprick  was  united  to  Cashel,  in  1833. 

BISHOPS  OF  CORK  AND  ROSS. 

•:ilward  Wetenhall LitcMeld     Chantor  of  Christ  Church  1679   . .    1699  to  Kilmore 

and  Ardagh. 

)ivo  Downs \  Tliornby    Nor- ]  ^^^^^  ^  j^^j.       j^gg         ^^^g 

(      tliamptonsh.  J 
Wr  Brown   Dublin Prov.  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dub.    1710  .»  1735 

3  E  2 
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Birth-pTaces. 


Previous  Stations. 


Robert  Clayton   England Bp  ofKillalaand  Achonry  1735 

Jemmet  Brown   Cork Bishop  of  Dromore 1745 

{Chap,  to  Vis.  Towns- 
heud,  and  Arcbd. 
Dublin... 
Eiiseby  Cleaver Twyford, Bucks.  Ch.  to  M.  of  Buckingham    1789 


IS-  1 


1772 


William  Foster   Dublin Chap,  to  H.  of  Commons     1789 

William  Bennett London Chap,  to  E.  of  Westmorld.  1790 

Hon.  T.  Stopford    England Dean  of  Ferns 1794 

Lord  J.  G.  Beresford  . .  Dublin Dean  of  Clogher 180G 

Hon.  T.  St.  Lawrence..  Dublin Dean  of  Cork 1807 

Samuel  Kyle Derry   Provost  of  Trin.  Coll 1831 

On  the  death  of  John  Brinkley,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  the  bislioprick  of  Cork  and  Ross  became 
united  in  1835  to  that  of  Cloyne,  by  3  and  4  AVra.  IV.  c.  37. 


Succession.  Vacancy.  TranslatiotI 
.  1745  tc)  ClogherJ 
.    1772  toElphin.] 

.    1789 

.  1780  to  Fcrn.i 

Leigulil 

.  1790  to  Kilmorel 

,.  1794  to  Cloyi 

..  1805 

, .  1807  to  Ilaplnej 

..  1831 


BISHOPS  OF  CLOYNE. 


Edward  Jones England Dean  of  Lismore 

William  Palliser |  ^^'yo^i;'5)Jre''  .  1  Senior  Fel.  of  T.  C,  Dub. 

(Middleham, 
"I     Yorkshire. 


Tobias  Pullen . 


.} 


Dean  of  Ferns 


St.  George  Ashe Roscommon  Co. 

John  Pooley Ipswich,  Suffolk. 

ri,     ^     r^  f  Hawkstead,Lan- 

Charles  Crow |      cashire. .. . . . 


Provost  of  T.  Coll.,  Dub 
("Chap,  to  E.  of  Essex 


and  Prebend,  of  St. 
Michan's,  Dublin. 
Chap,   to    E.  of   Ro- 
chester,  and    Pro- 
vost of  Tuam 


1683  . 

.   1692  toSt.Asaj 

1693   . 

.    1694  to  Ca.sh8l 

iOOl  . 

.    1695  to  Dromo 

1695   . 

.    1G97  to  Cloght 

1697   . 

.    1702  to  Raphe 

Henry  Maule Arklow,inWickl.  Dean  of  Cloyne  . . 

Edward  Synge Ireland Bishop  of  Clonfert . 


George  Berkeley. 
James  Stopford.. 

Robert  Johnson . . 


j  Kilcrin,   Kil- 
I      kenny  Coun. 
Dublin 


Down . 


Hon.  Fred.  Hervey. . . ,   England , 


Charles  Agar , 

George  Chinnery 

Richard  Woodward. . . , 


William  Bennett 

C.  Mongan  Warbm-ton . 


{Gowran  Castle, 
Kilkenny  C. 

Ireland 


Dean  of  Derry 


Dean  of  Kilmacduagh  . . . 

{Dean  of  Tuam,   and  'i 
Chap,    to    Earl   of  J- 
Shannon,  L.  .T. .  . .  J 
Master  of  Magdalen 
Coll.    Camb.,    and 
Chap,  to  Viscount 
Townshend 

Dean  of  Kilmore 


John  Brinkley 

On  whose  death 


f  Bp.  of  Killaloe,   and 
(      Kilfenora 

{Dean  of  Clogher,  and 
Chaplain  to  Earl 
Buckinghamshin 
Bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross. 
Bishop  of  Limerick 

{Archdn.   of   Clogh 
and  Royal  Astrono- 
mer of  Ireland. 

the  bislioprick  of  Cork  and  Ross  was  united  to 
Wm.  IV.,  c.  37. 


Grimsbury,    nr 
Bristol 


London 
Ireland 


Suffolk , 


and  ] 
•1  of  \ 
re.  J 
Ross. 

her,  1 
jno-  > 


1702   . 

1726   . 
1732  . 

1734  . 
1753   . 

1759   ., 

1767   . 

1708  ., 

1780  ., 

1781  .. 

1791  .. 
1820   .. 

1820   ., 
Cloyne, 


.    1720 

.  1732  to  Drome 
.    1734  to  Ferns 
and  Lei;,d)] 
.    1753 
.    1759 

.    1767 


1708  to  Derr 

1780  to  Casli 
1781 

1794 

1820 
1826 


1835 
by  3  and  1 


Samuel  Kvr-E 


BISHOP  OF  CLOYNE,  CORK,  AND  ROSS. 
..  ..  1835 
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Names. 

(ohil  Koaa 

[t lily  Kider 

"liomas  Lindsay . .  . . 

Ths.  Vesey,  Bart. 

.icliolas  Forster. .  .. 

:;iiarles  Cair 


[osepli  Story 
folin  Rvder. , 


BISHOPS  OF  KILLALOE. 

Birth-places.  Previous  Stations. 

Wales Dean  of  Clogher 

Paris Archdeacon  of  Ossory  . . , 

BlandfordjDorst.  Deanof  St.  Patrick's 

Cork Ch.  to  Duke  of  Ormonde. 

Ireland Sen.  Fell,  of  T.  C,  Dublin 

Ireland  Chap,  to  H.  of  Commons 

Tyrone -f  ^^»^P-  *°  ^-  «f  ^«™-  ^ 

Ireland  .... 


I      mons,  &  D.  of  Ferns. 


fcmmet  Brown 

lichard  Chenevix  .... 


Cork Dean  of  Ross 

England Ch.  to  E.  of  Chesterfield 


licholas  Synge Cork Archdeacon  of  Dublin 


Succession. 

Vacancy  .    Translation 

.    1075    . 

.     1692 

.    1693    . 

.     1696 

.    1696   . 

.   1713  to  Raphoe. 

.    1713   . 

.    1714  to  Ossory. 

1.  1714  . 

.    1716  to  Raphoe. 

,.  1710   . 

.   1740 

1740   . 

.   1742  to  Kilmore. 

1743  . 

.    1743  to  Down 

and  Connor. 

.    1743   . 

.    1745  toDromore. 

.    1745   . 

.    1740  to  Water- 

ford  and  Li.->more 

1746 


During  whose  incumbency  Kilfenoragh  was  united  to  Killaloc, 

BISHOPS  OF  KILLALOE  AND  KILFENORAGH. 
[sicholas  Synge . .  . .  . .  . .  1752   . . 

lobert  Fowler Louth,  Lincolns.  Preb.  of  Westminster. .  . .    1771    . . 

peorge  Chinnery Ireland Dean  of  Cork 1779   . . 

Thomas  Barnard Surrey  Dean  of  Derry 1780   . . 

Ion.  Wm.  Knox Dublin  Chap,  to  H.  of  Commons.  1794   , . 

[on.  Charles  Lindsay  .  Scotland . .  . .  1803   . . 

u^thauiel  Alexander  . .   Deny Bishop  of  Clonfert 1804   . . 


3rd  R .  Pon .  Tottenham . 


1804 


1771 

1778  to  Dublin. 
1780  to  Cloyne. 
1791  to  Limerick. 

1803  to  Derry. 

1804  to  Kildare. 
1804  to  Down 

and  Connor. 
1820  to  Ferns 
and  Leighlin. 


(Chap,  to  Abp.  of  Can-  1 
terbury,  and  R.  of  >  1820   . .    1823 
Bishopsgate,  Lond.  3 

Alex.  Arbuthnot Ireland Dean  of  Cloyne 1823   . . 

Hon.  Rich.  Ponsonby  .  Kildare  county  .  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's. .  . .    1827   . . 

Hon.  Edm.  Knox Dublin Dean  of  Down 1831    .. 

On  whose  translation,  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh  became  united  to  Killaloe 
by  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  37. 


[to  Down 
I  k  Connor. 


1827 

1831  to  Derry. 
1834  to  Limerick, 
and  Kilfenora, 


BISHOPS  OF  KILLALOE,  KILFENORAGH,  CLONFERT,  AND   KILMACDUAGH. 

CliristopherButson....     (See  Clonfcrl.)  ..  ..  1S34   . .    1836 

Stephen  C.  Sandes  ....    Keny Sen.  Fell,  of  T.  C,  Dub. .  1830   . .    1839  to  Cas'iel. 

Hon.  Ludlow  ToNSON         ..  ..         Rec.  of  Ahem,  Cork  coun.  1839 


IV.     PROVINCE  OF  TUAM.       — " 
ARCHBISHOPS  OF  TUAM,  AND  BISHOPS  OF  KILFENORAGH. 

John  Vesey Coleraine Bishop  of  Limerick 1679   ..   1716 

Edward  Synge Ireland Bishop  of  Raphoe 1716   ..    1742 

On  whose  death,  Josiah  Hort,  being  translated  to  Tuam  from  Kilmore,  was  allowed  to  hold 
Ardaghincommendam;  and  Kilfenoragh  was  disunited  from  Tuam,  and  annexed  for  the 
time  to  Clonfert. 

ARCHBISHOPS  OF  TUAM,  AND  BISHOPS  OF  ARDAGH. 

JoMdh  Hort I  ^^g£Sers.  \}^^-  ''*"  ^^'^"'""'^  '■^'  ^''^^«^-  ^'^^^   ' '    ^ '^^ 

John  Ryder Ireland Bp.  of  Down  and  Connor.  1752  ..   1775 
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■  Names.  Birtli-places.  Pretious  Stations.  Succession.  Vacancy.    Traiislatio 

Jemmet  Brown Ireland  Bishop  of  Elphin 1775    . .    1782 

Hor:.  Jos.  Deane  Bourke  Kildare  county. .  Bp.  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin.  1782  ..   1795 

Hon.  Wm.  Beresford  . .   Ireland Bishop  of  Ossory 1795   . .    1819 

Hon.  Power  Trench  . .   Galway Bishop  of  Elphin 1819 

On  the  death  of  James  Verschoyle,  bishop  of  Killala  and  Achonry,  in  1834,  that  bishoprick  w 
united  to  Tuam,  by  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  37. 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  TUAM,  AND  BISHOP  OF  ARDAGH,  KILLALA,  AND 

ACHONRY. 

Hon.  Power  Trench ..  ..  1831  ..   1839 

On  the  death  of  Power  Trench,  in  1839,  Tuam  ceased  to  be  an  archbishoprick  by  the  abov 
named   act,  and  the  province  became  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop 
Armagh :  and  iVrdagh  was  separated  from  Tuam,  and  united  to  Kilmore. 

BISHOP  OF  TUAM,  KILLALA,  AND  ACHONRY. 
Hon.  Thos.  Plunket  .  Dublin Dean  of  Down 1839 

BISHOPS  OF  ELPHIN. 

Simon  Digby Queen's  county. .  Bishop  of  Limerick 1692   . .    1720 

Henry  Downes England Bp.  of  Killala  and  Achonry  1720   ..    1724  to  Moath, 

Theophilus  Bolton....  Mayo  county  ..   {  ^'SmSagh'!!??  }  ^'^i  ..    1730  to  Cashel 

Robert  Howard DubUn Bp.  of  Killala  and  Achonry  1730   . .    1740 

Edward  Synge Ireland Bp.  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin.  1740   ..   1762 

WiUia»Gore Ma,o {  ^IZSgh'r!  }  -"^  -  >"^  '»I-""- 

Jemmet  Brown Cork Bp.  of  Cork  and  Ross    ..    1772  ..  1775  to  Tuam. 

Charles  Dodgson England Bishop  of  Ossory 1775  ..  1795 

John  Law Cumberland   . . .   Bp.  of  Killala  and  A  chonry  1795  . .  1810 

Hon.  Power  Trench   ..    Galway Bp  .of  Water  for  d&Lismore  1810  ..  1819  to  Tuam. 

John  Leslie Monaghan Bishop  of  Dromore 1819 

On  the  next  avoidance  of  Elphin  or  of  Kilmore,  the  bishoprick  of  Elphia  will  beco.aie  united 
that  of  Kilmore,  by  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  37. 

BISHOPS  OF  CLONFERT  AND  KILMACDUAGH. 

William  Fitzgerald Cork Dean  of  Cloyne 1691   . .   1722 

{Chancellor  of  St.  Pa-  "j 
trick's,   and   Vicar   >  1722   . .    1724  to  Cashel. 
General  of  Dublin.  J 

Arthur  Price Dublin  Dean  of  Ferns 1721   ..    1730  to  Ferns 

and  Leighli 
Edward  Synge Ireland Chanc.  of  St.  Patrick's  ..    1730   ..    1732  to  Cloyne. 

(Rec.  of  St.  Catherine  ^  ''  ,, 

Coleman,     London,      ,-..,^         ,^,,,    f  to  Kilhi 
and  Chap,  to  Duke      ^'^^   '•    ^'^M  ^ 
of  Dorset J  ^  Achom 

John  Wliitcombe Cork  Rector  of  Louth 1735 

In  1742,  the  bishoprick  of  Kilfenoragh  was  disunited  from  Tuam,  and  given  in  commendam 

to  John  Whitcomb. 

BISHOP  OF  CLONFERT,  KILMACDUAGH,  AND  KILFENORAGH. 

John  Whitcomb ..  ..  1742..   1752  to  Down 

and  Count 
On  whose  translation  it  was  again  disunited  and  given  to  Killaloe.        v 
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BISHOPS  OF  CLONFERT  AND  KILMACDUAGH. 

Names.  Birth-places.  Previous  Stations.  Succession. 

•thiir  Smyth Limerick Dean  of  Deny 1752   . 


oil.  Will.  Carmichael .  Scotland 
'illiam  Gore Mayo  . . , 


Arclid.  of  Bucks,  and 
Chaplain  to  Earl 
Tarrington 


Oswald England 


{Arch 
Cli 
He 

(  Pre 

i  : 


Preb.  of  Westminster, 
and  Chap, 
of  Halifax 


ncl  ) 

:!} 

tminster,  ] 
to  Earl  [. 


enison  Cumberland  . .   England Vicar  of  Fulham. .  . . 

^alter  Cope \       "^,.  *\.A',  _^^ '   ^Dean  of  Dromore 


f  Drumilly,  cou.  K 
\      of  Armagh  .  J 


. ,     T  f  G^rey  Stoke 

''^"^^^^' {      Cumberl. 


1753 

1758 

17G2 

1763 
1772 

1782 


)  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle 
ichard  Mai-lay Dublin Dean  of  Ferns 1 787 


on.  Charles  Brodi- 


ick.j 


[Treasurer  of  Cloyne 


1795 


St.Geor.,Han. 
Sq., London. 

ugh  Hamilton Dublin Dean  of  Armagh 1796 

iatthew  Young Roscommon ....  Sen.  Fell,  of  T.  C,  Dub . .  1798 

de  la  PoerBeresford.  Dublin Dean  of  Kihnore 1801 

fathaniel  Alexander  . .  Derry . .              . .  1802 


Vacancy.    Translation. 
1753  to  Down  & 
Connor. 


toFerns  & 
Leighlin. 


1758  I 

1762  to  Elphin. 

1763  to  Dromore 


1782 


1772  to  Kilmore. 
f  toFerns& 
\  Leighlin. 

{to  Killala 
and 
Achonry. 

1795  toWaterfd. 
and  Lismore. 

1796  to  Kilmore. 

1798  to  Ossory. 
1800 

1802  to  Kilmore. 
1804  to  Killaloe 
and  Kilfenora. 


hristopher  Butson  . . .   England Dean  of  Waterford 1804   . . 

On  the  translation  of  Edmond  Knox  from  Killaloe,  in  1804,  Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh  became 
united  to  Killaloe  and  Kilfenoragh,  by  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  37. 


BISHOPS  OF  KILLALA  AMD  ACHONRY. 


lichard  Tennison Carrickfergus  . .   Dean  of  Clogher 

ViUiam  Lloyd |  ^"S""^''  ^"-  Icean  of  Achomy 

_         _                             T-'     1      1  f  Minister  of  Brington,  1 

lenry  Downes England |       Northamptonshire  .  | 

:!harles  Cobbe Winchester  ....   Dean  of  Ardagh 

Robert  Howard Dublin Dean  of  Ardagh 

Robert  Clayton England Fel.  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Dubl. 


1682  . 

1691    . 

1717    . 

1720  , 
1727  . 
1730   . 


Mordecai  Cary England  . 

Richard  Robinson  ....   Yorkshire 


,   Bishop  of  Clonfert 

f  Preb.  of  York,  and  Ch.  1 

'    I      to  Duke  of  Dorset .  J 

Samuel  Hutchinson  . . .    Ireland  Dean  of  Dromore 

miT'      /-I     -1  T.                     T  •        •  1  f  Dean  of  Derrv,  &  Ch.   1 

W  111.  Cecil  Pery  Limerick |      ^^  H.  of  Commons .   } 

WilUam  Preston England Ch.  to  Duke  of  Rutland. . 


.    1691  to  Clogher. 

.   1716 

.   1720  to  Elphin. 

.   1727  to  Dromore. 
.    1730  to  Elphin. 
.   1735  to  Cork  and 
Ross. 
.    1752 

.    1759  (  toFernsfe 
(  Leighlin. 
.   1780 


1735  ., 

1752  ., 

1759  . 

1781  ..    1784  to  Limerick. 

1784  ., 


John  Law Cumberland  . . . 

John  Porter England 

Joseph  Stock Dublin  county . 


Bishop  of  Clonfert 

{Ch.  to  Apb.  of  Canter-  "j 
bury,  and  to  Earl  > 
Camden I 

Fell,  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Dubl. 


1787  . 
1795  . 
1798  . 


James  Verschoyle Ireland  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  .... 

On  whose  death,  in  1834,  the  bishoprick  was  united  to  Tuam,  by 


.   1787  to  Ferns  & 

Leighlin. 
.   1795  to  Elphin. 

.   1798  to  Clogher. 

.   1809  to  Waterf  l. 
and  Lismorj. 
.    1834 


1810   . 
3cind4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  37 
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The  alterations  made,  and  to  be  made,  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  3  and  4  WiUiam  IV. 
ch.  37,  in  the  Irish  archbishopricks  and  bishopricks,  have  been  noticed  individually,  as  occasioi 
has  occurred  in  the  foregoing  catalogue.  The  following  is  a  collective  view  of  the  Hierarchy| 
■when  those  alterations  shall  have  been  completed 

Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Bishop  of  Clogher,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  provinces  oj 
Aimi'gh  and  Tuam. 

Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Bishop  of  Glendaloch  and  Kildarc,  having  jurisdiction  over  thd 
provinces  of  Dublin  and  Cashel. 

Bishop  of  Meath  and  Clonmacnois. 

Bishop  of  Cashel,  Emly,  Waterford,  and  Lismore. 

Bishop  of  Tuam,  Killala,  and  Achonry. 

Bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphoe. 

Bishop  of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe. 

Bishop  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore. 

Bishop  of  Ferns,  Leighlin,  and  Ossory. 

Bishop  of  Cloyne,  Cork,  and  Ross. 

Bishop  of  Killaloe,  Kilfenoragh,  Clonfert,  and  Kilmacduagh. 

Bishop  of  Kilmore,  Ardagh,  and  Elphin. 

As  to  the  parliamentary  representation,  the  two  archbishops  will  sit  in  Parliament  by  alterj 
nate  sessions.     The  bishops  will  succeed  each  other,  as  enacted  by  the  Act  of  Union, by  a  rotati 
of  three  in  every  session,  but  regulated  anew  according  to  the  foregoing  cycle,  which  will 
completed  every  ten  years. 


INDEX, 


Acts  of  Parliament,  4  William  and  Mary,  cliap.  1,  recognition  cf 
their  Majesties'  title  to  the  crown,  53 

4  William  and  Mary,  chap.  1,  for  encouraging  Protestant  slrangers 
to  settle  in  Ireland,  5(3 

7  William,  chap.  2,  for  taking  away  the  writ  "  dc  heretico  com- 
hurendo,"  59 

its  abolition  of  death  in  pursuance  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  59 

7  William,  chap.  3,  declaring  all  acts  of  King  James's  parliament 
void,  60 

Its  preamble  and  enactments,  60 

7  William,  chap.  4,  for  restraining  foreign  education,  61 

7  William,  chap.  5,  for  disarming  papists,  61 

7  William,  chap.  9,  for  suppressing  profane  cursing  and  swear- 
ing, 61 

7  William,  chap.  14,  for  restricting  holy  days,  61 

9  William,  chap.  1,  'for  sending  popish  ecelesiasticks  out  of  the 
kingdom,  72 

9  William,  chap.    ,  against  intermarrying  of   Protestants  with 

papists,  74 
motives  to  It,  75 

10  William,  chap.   10^  to  encourage  building  on  church  lands, 

98 
Its  utility  exemplified,  99 

2  Anne,  chap.  5,  for  securing  the  queen's  safety,  135 
2  Anne,  chap.  3,  to  prevent  popish  priests  from  coming  into  the 

kingdom,  134 
2  Anne,  chap.  7,  for  registering  popish  priests,  134 
2  Anne,  chap.  6,  to  prevent  further  growth  of  poper}^  135 
2  Anne,  chap.  9,  for  quieting  ecclesiastical  persons  in  their  posses- 
sions, 148 
2  Anne,  chap.  10,  for  exchange  of  glebes,  149 
2  Anne,  chap.  11,  for  building    churches    In    more    convenient 
places,  149 

8  and  9  Anne,  chap.  12,  for  uniting  parishes  and   building  new 

churches,  215 
2  George  L,  chap.  2,  for'recognizing  the  king's  title,  298 
2  George  I.,  chap.  4,  for  attainting  the  Pretender,  298 
2  George  I.,  chap.  14,  for  real  union  and  division  of  parishes,  299 
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Acts  of  Parliament,  2  George  I.,  chap.  15,  for  confirming  grants  of  first- 
fruits,  299 

4  George  I.,  chap.  14,  for  divesting  Archbishop  of  Tuam  of  the 
quarta  pars  episcopalis,  314 

6  George  I.,  chap.  5,  for  exempting  dissenters  from  certain 
penalties,  342 

its  enactments  and  provisions,  343 

6  George  I.,  chap.  6,  for  better  maintenance  of  curates,  343 

reasons  for  it,  344 

remedies  enacted  by  it,  344 

6  George  I.,  chap.  11,  for  better  securing  the  rights  of  advowson, 

377 

1  George  II.,  chap.  1 5,  for  better  enabling  the  clergy  to  reside,  476 

J  George  II.,  chap.  22,  for  better  maintenance  of  curates,  476 

views  on  which  founded,  476 

I  George  II.,  chap.  12,  for  recovery  of  tythes,  478 

its  provisions  and  necessity,  478 

1  George  II.,  chap.  23,  for  securing  rights  of  advowson,  478 

1  George  II.,  chap.  18,  for  empowering  ecclesiastical  persons   to 

part  with  advowsons,  479 
its  expediency,  479 

clause  in  it  founded  on  an  English  act,  479 
1  George  II.,  chap.  19,  for  division  of  parishes,  480 
motives  to  the  enactment,  481 
clause  for  removing  sites  of  churches,  481 
1  George  II.,  chap.  20,  for  regulating    admission  of  barristers, 

482 

I  George  II.,  chap.  8,  relating  to  privileges  of  parliament,  484 
opposition  to  it,  484 

its  importance,  486 

9  George  II.,  chap.    ,  for  encouraging  building  by   ecch^siastical 

persons,  .548 
its  necessity  explained,  549 

29  George  II.,  chap.  10,  for  augmenting  small  benefices,  565 
21  George  II.,  chap.  8,  for  changing  sites  of  cathedrals,  584 
reasons  of,  and  powers  given  by  it,  584 
its  limited  operation,  585 

19  George  II.,  chap.  13, concerning  marriages  bypopish  priests,  598 
3  George  III ,  chap.  26,  for  confirming  the  titles  of  Protestants, 

6.31 

II  and  12  George  III.  chap.  16,  for  erecting  churches  and  chapels, 

651 
11  and  12  George  III.,  chap.  17,  for  encouraging  residence,  653 
11   and  12  George   III.,    chap.  22,    for  forbidding    burials    in 

churches,  653 
13  and  14  George  III.,  chap.  35,  for  enabling  subjects  to  testify 

their  allegiance,  667 
17  and  18  George  III.,  chap.  49,  for  relief  of  papists,  6()8 
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Acts  of  Parliament,  21  and  22  George  III.,  chap.  24,  for  fiirtlier  relief 
of  papists,  670 
21  and  22  George  III.,  cliap.  62,  for  further  relief  of  papists,  671 
19  and  20  George  III.,  chap.  6,  for  repealing  sacramental  test,  673 
21  and  22  George  III.,  chap.  25,  for  relief  of  Protestant  dissenters, 
673 

27  George  III.,  chap.  15,  to  prevent  tumultuous  risings,  712 

28  George  III.,  to  the  same  effect,  714 

32  George  III.,  for  removing  disabilities  from  Roman  Catholicks, 

720 
remarkable  change  of  language  in  it,  721 
intention  of  its  enactments,  721 

33  George  III.,  for  further  relief  of  Roman  Catholicks,  725 
35  George  III.,  for  erecting  Maynooth  College,  749 

40  George  III.,  chap.  38,  for  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  7^2 

in  King  James's  reign  declared  null,  50 

mode  of  preparing  them,  72 

affecting  papists,  their  proper  character,  75 

of  Union  and  Division  of  Parishes,  failure  of  Bill  for  reviving 
it,  88 

of  Uniformity,  repealed  by  Toleration  Acl-,  339 

commended  by  Lord  Lieutenant,  673 

disapproved  by  bishops  and  other  peers,  673 
Advowsons,  ecclesiastical  persons  empowered  to  part  with,  479 

rights  of,  secured,  478 
Agar,  Charles,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  647 

made  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  661 

completes  his  cathedral,  662 

his  portrait,  662 

revives  office  of  Rural  Deans,  739 
Agistment,  tithe,  resolution  of  House  of  Commons  concerning  it,   308 

its  effect  on  unions  of  parishes,  309 

tytheof,  claim  of  clergy  to  it  legally  confirmed,  554 

opposed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  555 
Allegiance,  statute  for  enabling  persons  to  testify,  667 
Anne,  Queen,  sentiments  on  her  accession,  124 

address  to  her  from  the  bishops,  125 

her  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  192 

rejected  a  person  nominated  for  a  bishopiick,  192 

laxity  in  executing  the  laws  in  her  reign,  212 

her  reception  of  a  petition  for  converting  papists,  223 

petitioned  to  grant  the  first-fruits,  237 

and  crown  rents,  238 

grant  of  the  first-fruits  due  to  her,  242 

disapproves  of  making  Dr.  Swift  a  bishop,  243 

her  allowance  and   permission  of   hymns,  supplemental  to   the 
NcAv  Version  of  Psalms,  261 

ecclesiastical  affairs  in  her  reign,  269 
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AssE,  Queen,  consequence  of  her  bounty,  294,321 

i\NNESLEY,  Hon.  Mr.,  his  plan  of  religious  improvement,  220 

Appropriations  and  impropriations,  evil  of  them,  300 

Arch,  Gothick,  formed  by  intersection  of  two  Saxon  ones,   supposed 

origin  of  the  notion,  624 
Archbishops  and  bishops,  copy  of  their  petition  for  convocation,  pref.,  x. 

fac-simile  of  their  autographs,  pref.,  x. 

family  names  and  sees  of  the  twenty-one  subscribers,  pref.,  xi. 

consulted  by  Lord  Lieutenant  about  a  convocation,  160 

their  answers,  163 

their  communications  with  the  clergy,  164 
Archdall,  Rev.  Merv}^,  his  Monasticon,  625 

his  connexion  with  Bishop  Pococke,  625 

his  account  of  the  bishop,  626 
Ardagh,  Bislioprick  of,  held  with  Tuam  in  commendam^  561 

church  of,  a  cathedral,  772 
Ardfert  and  Agiiadoe,  condition  of  the  churches,  574 
Armagh,  Archbishoprick  of,  speculations  on  the  mode  of  filling  i(,  413 

their  non-fulfilment,  415 

disposal  of  it  to  Dr.  Boulter,  415 

Archbishops  of,  their  portraits  in  the  palace  of  Armagh,  731 

Dean  and  Chapter  of,  constitute  Archbishop  King  administrator 
of  the  diocese,  413 
AsiiE,  St.  George,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  translated  to  Clogher,  93 

bishop  of  Clogher,  complaint  of  his  non-residence,  282 

his  translation  to  Derry,  and  death,  316 

his  character  by  Mr.  Addison,  316 
Association  for  discountenancing  vice,  &c.,  740 

institution  and  particulars  of  it,  740  ; 

its  good  success,  741 

loss  of  its  power,  741 
Atkins,  Rev.  Walter,  his  exertions  for  converting  Irish  papists,  167 

his  ministerial  labours  acceptable,  168 
Augmentation  fund  for  small  benefices,  b65 
AuNGiER,  Dr.  his  MS.  Concordance  for  the  Septuagint,  553 
Autographs  of  twenty-one  Irish  prelates,  signed  to  a  petition  to  the 

Lord  Lieutenant  concerning  the  convocation,  pref.,  x. 
AvERELL,  bishop  of  Limerick,  his  early  death,  648 

Baldwin,  Dr.,  Provost  of  the  College,  474  -' 

his  character,  474 
Barnard,  William,  bishop  of  Raphoe,  605 

translated  from  Raphoe  to  Derry,  608 
Barnard,  Thomas,  bishop  of  Killaloe,  notice  of  him  by  Goldsmith  and 
Johnson,  662 

his  ironical  verses  on  Johnson,  663 

translated  to  Limerick,  727 
Beaufort,  Dr.,  his  Map  of  Ireland  and  Memoir,  7^4 
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Beaufort,  Dr.,  his  Map  of  Ireland,  and  Its  ecclesiastical  division^j  ^Gi 
Bedell,  Bishop,  position  of  his  tomb  ascertained,  (J5G 
Belfast,  refractory  conduct  of  the  people  there,  97 
Belfast,  question  in  an  election  for  the  borough  of,  137 
Benefices,  best  method  of  disposing  of  them,  209 

its  advantages,  210 

ignorance  in  England  concerning  them,  288 

their  small  value,  289 

care  requisite  In  bestowing  them,  289 

bill  for  subdividing  them  opposed,  545 

appropriate,  power  of  disappropriating,  585 

number  of,  773 

patronage  of,  77-1 
Bennett,  William,  consecrated  to  Cork  and  Eoss,  718 

his  early  life  and  pursuits,  718 

his  residence  In  London,  719 

his  death,  720 

translated  to  Cloyne,  727 

project  said  to  have  been  formed  for  him,  733 
Beresford,  Hon.  WiUlam,  bishop  of  Dromore,  (jOG 

translated  to  Ossory,  680 

translated  to  Tuam,  727 

designed  for  the  primacy,  733 
Berkeley,  George,  account  of  hira,  529 

his  character  by  Pope  and  Johnson,  529 

his  epitaph  by  Archbishop  Markharn,  529 

description  of  him  by  Dean  Swift,  530 

his  travels,  530 

project  of  founding  an  university  at  Bermudas,  530 

recommended  to  Lord  Carteret,  531 

anecdote  of  his  plan,  531 

failure  of  It,  532 

his  preferment  to  the  see  of  Cloyne,  533 

refusal  to  change  his  see,  533 

attempt  to  relinquish  it,  534 

residence  in  Oxford,  and  sudden  death,  534 
Bill  for  the  King's  preservation,  letters  of  Bishop  King  concerning  it, 
78—82 

protest  In  favour  of  It,  83 

further  fate  of  It,  85 

its  failure,  78 

controversy  concerning  it,  7^ 
BixGTiAM,  Rev.  Joseph,  his  affinity  to  Bishop  Pococko,  G27 
Biographical  memoirs  mixed  with  history,  029 
Birch,  his  crimination  of  Charles  Leslie,  38 

contradicted,  39 
Bishop,  a  non-juring  one,  27 
Bishops,  almost  unanimously  took  the  oaths  to  WiHi:i!ii  and  Maiy,  :14 
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Bishops,  six  ordered  to  report  on  the  qualifications  of  a  person  nomi- 
nated to  a  bishoprick,  31 

their  conduct  thereupon,  31 — 33 

circular  letter  to,  for  improvement  of  Church,  57 

eight,  opposed  the  bill  for  the  King's  preservation,  82 

their  names,  83 

names  of  three  who  supported  it,  85 

rapid  succession  of,  in  King  William's  reign,  101 

who  opposed  Archbishop  Marsh's  library,  119 

non-residence  of,  its  mischievous  effects,  156 

slow  succession  of,  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  174 

mistake  of  some  about  titles  for  orders,  201 

laxity  of  some,  called  ordainers,  202 

their  non-residence,  animadverted  on,  282 

their  power  to  make  parochial  unions,  299 

of  Irish  and  English  birth,  distinction  between  them,  364 

evil  of  their  non-residence,  366 

bound  to  provide  for  those  whom  they  ordain,  393 

consequence  of  bringing  them  from  England,  426 

from  England,  their  disposal  of  preferment,  445 

Irish  and  English,  their  relative  numbers,  459 

not  satisfied  with  Dr.  Rundle's  promotion,  540 

unjustly  censured  on  the  occasion,  541 

condemned  by  Dean  Swift  for  supporting  certain  bills  in  parlia- 
ment, 547 

appointed  from  political  attachments,  568 

observations  on  their  intellectual  and  moral  characters,  568 

several  enumerated,  but  not  specially  distinguished,  613 

opposed  the  Popery  relief  bill  in  1782,  674 

and  the  dissenters'  relief  bill,  674 

names  of  those  who  protested  against  the  latter,  677 

generally  approved  of  the  union,  762 

representatives,  provided  by  Act  of  Union,  762 

order  of  rotation,  763 

alteration  in  the  order  by  3  and  4  William  lY.,  c.  37,  Appendix 

English,  their  fruitless  intercession  with  King  James  II.  to  fill  the 
Irish  sees,  2 

English,  consulted  about  filling  the  vacant  sees,  3 
Bishops  and  clergy,  their  conduct  on  the  introduction  of  Methodism, 
591 

opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  test,  191 

their  conduct  towards  each  other,  199 
Bishops  in  Scotland  deprived,  ordination  by  them  allowed,  563 
Bishoprick,  first  instance  of  one  conferred  without  a  degree,  379 
Bishopricks  vacant,  not  filled  by  King  James  II.,  2 

early  attention  shown  to  them  by  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary,  2 

vacant,  how  supplied,  6 
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TUsliopricks  vacant  in  1714,  persons  recommended  for,  273 

condition  of  them,  282 

vacant,  their  situation  and  value,  284 

candidates  proposed  for  them,  286 

persons  appointed  unexceptionable,  287 

appointed  to  by  King  George  I.,  filled  after  his  death,  464 

improperly  canvassed  for  by  the  clergy,  67 

practice  of  canvassing  for,  274 

its  mischievous  effects,  274 

Irish,  objects  of  English  competition,  461 

their  value,  569 

their  estimated  value  in  1776 — 1779,  659 

in  what  proportion  supplied  from  England  and  Ireland  in  the 
reign  of  King  George  III.,  769 
Bolton,  Dr.  T.,  recommended  for  promotion  to  a  bishoprick,  374 

recommended  for  Clonfert,  381 

his  high  character,  382 

testimony  in  his  favour,  384 

account  of  him,  389 

his  elevation  commented  on  by  Dean  Swift,  390 

translated  to  Elphin,  397 

recommended  for  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  460 

opposed  by  the  Primate,  460 

opposes  the  bill  relating  to  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  484 

an  objection  to  his  advancement,  485 

translated  to  Cashel,  504 

his  death  and  character,  580 

his  account  of  Ware's  History  of  the  Bishops,  581 

his  care  for  his  cathedral,  581 

invites  Dean  Swift  to  visit  it,  582 
Boulter,  Dr.  Hugh,  consecrated  bishop  of  Bristol,  417 

made  archbishop  of  Armagh,  415 

account  of  him,  416 

his  unexpected  elevation  to  the  Primacy,  417 

his  letters,  41 7 

his  expected  arrival,  418 

motive  to  his  appointment,  418 

his  maintenance  of  the  English  interest,  419 

urged  in  his  letters  to  the  English  government,  419 

his  claim  with  respect  to  bishopricks,  420 

his  sentiments  as  to  new  episcopal  appointments,  421 

his  views  extended  to  civil  appointments,  421 

set  forth  in  letters  to  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Townshend, 

421 
recommends  Dr.  Burscough  for  see  of  Limerick,  423 
his  principle  of  appointment  to  high  offices,  424 
his  services  for  the  Church,  430 
circular  letter  to  the  bishops  proposing  a  subscription,  430 
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Boulter,  Dr.  Hugh,  circular  letter  to  the  bishops  proposing  a  siih- 

scription,  its  application,  431 
success  of  the  appeal,  432 

takes  means  for  correcting  irregular  commendams,  434 
opposes  the  holding  of  a  benefice  by  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  437 
his  primary  visitation  and  charge,  439 
character  of  the  charge,  439 
contents  of  it,  440 

marked  by  no  peculiar  excellence,  441 
collision  between  him  and  the  archbishops  of  Dublin  and  Tuam, 

442 
his  invidious  remark,  442 
his  predominance  in  the  House  of  Lords,  442 
censured  for  his  promotion  of  an  improper  person,  443 
his  disposal  of  preferment  condemned,  445 
one  of  the  Lords  Justices,  448 

his  dispute  with.  Archbishop  King  about  marriage  licenses,  4i8 
consults  Archbishop  Wake  and  Bishop  Gibson,  448 
their  cautious  answers,  451 
recommends  Dr.  Maule  for  see  of  Cloyne,  454 
his  projects  for  filling  the  archbishoprick  of  Cashel,  4C)i^ 
recommends  an  Englishman,  459 
opposes  the  appointment  of  Bishop  Bolton,  4G0 
his  urgency  on  the  subject  in  several  letters,  4G1 
communicates  with  English  government  on  George  II.'s  accession, 

472 
calls  in  question  the  loyalty  of  the  College,  474 
his  views  of  proposed  improvements,  475 
his  objection  to  Bishop  Bolton's  advancement,  485 
speculates  on  Archbishop  King's  illness,  489 
his  advice  on  a  successor,  490 
his  measures  for  supplying  the  vacancy  made  by  Archbishop  King, 

500 
his  plan  respecting  it  and  Cashel,  502 
his  difference  with  Bishop  Gibson,  503 
liis  anxiety  to  retain  the  Bishop's  goodwill,  504 
patronises  and  supports  the  Incorporated  Society,  515 
explains  the  origin  of  the  Society,  515 
solicits  the  Duke  of  Dorset's  assistance  in  England,  516 
corresponds  with  other  friends  of  the  Society,  517 
endeavours  to  interest  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  its  behalf,  518 
recommends  Mr.  Richardson  for  a  benefice,  520 
his  plan  relative  to  the  vacancies  of  Meath  and  Derry,  535 
dissatisfied  with  Dr.  Rundle's  promotion,  540 
his  silence  about  two  bills  relating  to  the  clergy,  548 
promotion  of  his  chaplain.  Dr.  Este,  549 
recommends  Dr.  Delany  to  Bishop  Gibson,  551 
cessation  of  his  letters,  562 
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Boulter,  Di\  Ilugli,  Lis  death,  563 

his  occupations  and  character,  563 

his  rule  of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  564 

question  of  its  fitness,  5Q4: 

beneficial  appropriation  of  his  property,  564 

his  local  charities,  565 

fund  for  augmenting  small  benefices,  o65 

his  literary  productions,  5Q5 

his  letters,  566 

liis  secretary,  666 

Johnson's  remarks  on  them,  567 

concurs  in  Dr.  Clayton's  appointment  to  a  bishoprick,  614 
BoURKE,  Joseph  Deane,  bishop  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  649 

translated  to  Tuam,  684 

his  death,  727 
Boyle,  Michael,  Primate,  objects  to  moderate  the  power  of  granting 
penalties,  51 

his  great  age  and  infirmities,  72 

his  death,  127 

Ills  preferments  and  offices,  128 

his  character,  129 

monument  to  hiis  memory,  129 

consequence  of  his  great  age  and  infirmities,  129 

liis  conduct  about  faculties,  130 
BoYSE,  Mr.  J.,  a  dissenting  minister,  his  answer  to  Bishop  King,  15 
Briefs,  encroachment  on  ecclesiastical  authority  in  respect  of  them,  359 

description  of  an  irregular  one,  360 

not  obligatory  on  the  clergy,  361 
Broderick,  Alan,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  his  advocacy  of 
the  presbyterians,  185 

his  insult  to  a  bishop  in  the  House  of  Lords,  185 
Brodrick,  Hon.  Charles,  consecrated  to  Clonfert,  741 

translated  to  Kilmore,  742 

his  family,  769 
Bromley's  Catalogue  of  British  Portraits,  mention    of  -Arclibisliop 
King's,  497 

particulars  of  it  and  date,  497 
Brown,  Peter,  Provost  of  Dublin  College,  his  character,  1 93 

an  opponent  of  Toland,  1 93 

made  bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross,  194 

his  activity  in  behalf  of  the  Church,  195 

his  discourse  of  drinking  in  remembrance  of  the  dead,  195 

satirised  by  Dean  Swift,  550 

his  literary  compositions,  550 
BroWxV,  Jemmet,  bishop  of  Kilhiloe,  608 

translated  to  Droniore,  608 

and  to  Cork  and  lioss,  608 

archbishop  of  Tuam,  657 
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Brown,  Jemraet,  his  death,  684 

BiiowN,  Kev.  Nicholas,  his  eftorts  for  converting  Irish  papists,  his  suc- 
cess, 165 

BuYAN,  Robert  Butler,  Esq.,  unpuhlishecl  letters  of  Archbishop  King 
in  his  possession,  270 

Bryan,  Robert  Butler,  Esq.,  his  MS.  Transcript-book  of  Archbishop 
King's  letters,  406 

BucKiNGnAMSiiiRE,  Earl  of.  Lord  Lieutenant,  66Q 

BuRDY,  Mr.,  his  Life  of  Rev.  Philip  Skelton,  576 
reported  conversation  in  it  remarked  on,  588 

Burgh,  Ulysses,  dean  of  Emly,  made  bishop  of  Ardagh,  31 

Burials,  prohibited  in  and  near  churches,  653 

Burnet,  Bishop,  his  remark   on  the  Queen's  care  in   disposing  of 
bishopricks,  33 
apparent  inconsistency  in  two  statements,  52 

Burro  WES,  Rev.  Dr.,  murder  of,  in  1798,  754 

BuRSCOUGH,  Dr.,  recommended  for  see  of  Limerick,  423 
his  character,  424,  609 

Cairncross,  Alexander,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  made  bishop  of  Raphoe, 
34 

persecuted  by  Presbyterians  and  Papists,  34 

causes  of  his  appointment,  35 

his  benefaction  to  the  Scotch  clergy,  36 

his  death  and  funeral  sermon,  37 
Camden,  Earl,  Lord  Lieutenant  in  1795,  742 

Maynooth  College,  instituted  in  his  government,  749 
Campbell,  Dr.  Philosophical  Survey  of  Ireland^  583 

his  description  of  Cashel  cathedral,  583 

his  account  of  the  Irish  clergy  in  1775,  658 
Canon,  the  30th,  mistake  in  interpreting  it,  201 
Canons  of  1711,  their  subjects,  230 

their  confirmation,  232 
Capel,  Lord,  recommends  the  building  of  churches,  59 

commanded  by  King  William  to  favour  the  dissenters,  69 
Carmiciiael,  William,  consecrated  to  Clonfert,  606 

translated  to  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  611 

thence  to  Meath,  611 

his  appointment  to  Dublin,  and  death,  640 
Carolan,  Neal,  a  Popish  priest^  converted  to  the  Church,  40 

his  narration  of  motives  to  his  conversion,  41 
Caroline,  Queen,  her  appointment  of  Dr.   Berkeley  to  the  see  of  i 
Cloyne,  533 

her  attachment  to  Mrs.  Clayton,  536 

patronises  Dr.  Clayton,  614 

vindicated  from  an  injurious  remark  concerning  Bishop  Clayton, 
618 
Carr,  CharleS;  Bi,':>hop  of  Killaloe,  prepossession  iu  his  disfavour,  315 
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Carteret,  Lord,  made  Lord  Lieutenant,  407 

his  bestowal  of  church  preferment,  426 

his  large  patronage,  427,  445 

his  scheme  for  filling  the  vacancies  of  Dublin  and  Cashel,  503 
Carteret,  Lady,  her  influence  solicited  b}^  Archbishop  King,  491 

letter  to  her,  probably  the  last  of  Archbishop  King's  own  hand- 
writing, 495 
Cary,  Mordecai,  consecrated  bishop  of  Clonfert,  528 
Cashel,  Archbishoprick,  contest  for  it,  458 

cathedral  of,  its  antiquity  and  architecture,  582 

removal  of  it,  582 

delay  in  rebuilding  it,  583 

state  of  the  province  and  diocese,  456 
Catechising,  good  effects  of,  16 

its  importance,  509 
Cathedrals,  one  in  each  diocese,  771 

ancient  or  modern,  771 

statutes  for  authorising  change  of  sites  of,  584 

applied  in  one  instance  only,  585 
Catholick,  stricture  on  the  use  of  the  phrase,  657 
Catholicks,  Papists  so  called  from  the  throne,  722 

term  improperly  given  to  Papists,  725 
Chapels  of  ease,  provision  for,  477 

Chaplaincy  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  ordinary  channel  of  preferment,  605 
Chaplains  of  chief  governours,  preferred  to  bishoprics,  289 
Chapman,  Sir  William,   endeavours  to    promote    the    Incorporated 

Society,  517 
Chapters,  their  constitution  variable,  770 

generally  without  revenues,  772 
Charlemont,  Earl  of,  his  account  of  Primate  Stone,  603 

his  narrative  of  Archbishop  Newcome's  elevation,  733 
Charles  L,  King,  three  convocations  in  his  reign,  159 
Charter,  Royal,  for  English  Protestant  schools,  prayed  for  and  granted, 
513 

schools,  patronised  by  chief  governours,  698 
Chenevix,  bishop  of  Killaloe,  608 

translated  to  Waterford  and  Lismore,  608 

circumstances  of  his  life  and  promotion,  664 

his  death  and  character,  66o 
Chesterfield,  Earl  of,  his  viceroyalty,  599 

its  effects  on  the  Papists,  599 
Chief  governours^  consequence  of  their  frequent  changes  to  the  Church, 

289 
Chinnery,  bishop  of  Killaloe,  his  infirmities  and  death,  661 
Christ  Church,  dean  and  chapter  of,  their  opposition  to  Archbishop 
King,  133 

dispute  the  archbishop's  jurisdiction,  168 

mode  of  investigating  it,  170 
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Christ  Cliurch,  dean  and  chapter  of,  dispute  the  archbishop's  jurisdic- 
tion, interest  excited  by  it,  I7O 

settlement  of  their  controversy  with  Archbishop  King,  400 

their  conduct  generally  censured,  403 

their  irregularities,  404 

visited  by  the  archbishop,  405 
Christ  Church  and  its  jurisdiction  settled,  406 
Church,  why  objected  to  by  dissenters,  18 

of  Ireland,  parliamentary  proceedings  connected  with,  53 

information  sought  by  government  for  its  improvement,  57 

neglected  by  the  government,  65 

forfeited  impropriations  sought  for  it,  65 

melancholy  picture  of  its  condition,  93 

difficulty  of  procuring  laws  for  its  improvement,  94 

ill  disposition  towards  it,  95 

insufficient  provision  for  its  ministrations,  121 

lost  ground  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  270 

ignorance  in  England  concerning  its  benefices,  288 

proof  of  its  miserable  condition,  288 

melancholy  account  of,  317 

better  condition  of,  in  1723,  350 

prosperity  of,  not  dependent  on  civil  power,  357 

subscription  proposed  for  its  benefit,  431 

success  of  the  proposal,  432 

letters  on  the  subject,  432 — 433 

collision  between  its  governours,  442 

how  affi?cted  by  King  George  II. 's  succession,  472 

bills  for  improving  its  means  of  ministration,  4/5 

effi)rts  in  favour  of,  508 

Laws  affecting  it  in  1774,  &c.,  6G6 

state  of  it  in  1787,  708 

preserved  from  jeopardy  and  ruin,  727 

members  of,  their  sufferings  in  1798,  752 

its  condition  at  the  Union,  7^4 

room  for  its  improvement,  778 

of  Ireland,   history  of,  more  free  from  fable    than  church     of| 
England,  388 
Churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  contract  of  conformity  between] 
them,  338 

altered  by  the  toleration  act,  339 

united,  761 

provisions  for  the  union,  762 
Churches,  building  and  repairing  of,  recommended  by  Lord  Lieutenant,! 
59 

failure  of  bill  for  building,  86 

little  expectation  of  an  act  for  building,  97 

means  for  effecting  repairs  of  them,  97 

measure  for  rebuilding  them  in  1699,  99 
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Churclies,  statute  for  building  in  more  convenient  places,  1 19 

the    building  of,  encouraged  by  Primate  Marsh  and  Archbishop 
King,  15],  152 

provision  of  new  ones,  204 

their  consecration,  207 

proposed  restoration  of,  214 

changes  of  site  authorised  by  law,  215 

benefits  of  building  them,  348 

power  of  changing  their  sites,  486 

want  of,  exemplified  in  three  southern  dioceses,  574 

statement  of,  in  county  of  Down,  575 

and  chapels,  statutes  for  erecting  them,  651 

divine  service  in  them  interrupted,  709 

destruction  of,  in  1798,  754 

number  of,  774 

their  inadequacy,  775 

general  Vv^ant  of,  775 
Church  lands,  act  to  encourage  building  on  them,  98 
Churchmen,  difficulty  of  their  position,  95 

and  Dissenters,  after  the  Revolution,  compared,  15 
Clare,  Earl  of,  his  reflections  on  Bishop  Dickson,  759 
Clarendon  Press  edits  Archbishop  Hort's  Instructions  to  his  Clergy^  561 

delegates  of,  reprinted  Bishop  Stearne's  treatise  on  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick,  588 
Clayton,  Robert,  made  Bishop  of  Killala,  505 

attempt  to  translate  him  to  Derry,  536 

his  early  life,  613 

his  elevation  to  the  episcopate,  614 

his  first  publications,  614 

his  Essay  on  Spirit,  614 

said  not  to  be  his  own,  615 

his  higher  preferment  negatived,  615  .. 

his  theological  speech  in  Parliament,  615 

his  retention  of  his  preferment,  616 

offence  given  by  his  speech,  617 

determination  to  proceed  against  him,  617 

forewarned  of  the  result,  617 

his  death,  618 
Clayton,  Mrs.  (Lady  Sundon),  her  influence  with  the  Queen,  536 
Cleaver,  Euseby,  consecrated  to  Cork  and  Ross,  718 

translated  to  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  718 

his  character,  757 

his  persecution  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  758 
Clergy,  sent  back  to  Ireland  after  the  Revolution,  4 

neglected  by  the  government,  Qb 

their  devotion  to  the  King,  QiS 

better  provision  for,  153 

their  liberties  infringed  by  Parliamcnf,  100 
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Cleigy,  deslroiis  of  a  convocation,  160 

communicate  with  the  bishops  on  the  subject,  160 

their  embarrassment  in  their  ministrations,  251 

their  jealousy  about  George  I.'s  religion,  275 

sermons  on  the  subject,  275 

remarks  on  their  injudicious  conduct,  276 

not  well  inclined  to  King  George  I.,  290 

improper  conduct  in  their  sermons,  291 

not  universal,  292 

instance  of  irregular  intrusion  into  strange  dioceses,  292 

their  return  to  peaceful  discharge  of  their  duty,  293 

contests  between  them  and  the  gentry,  294 

and  gentry,  want  of  cordiality  between  them,  294 

invited  to  take  steps  for  procuring  glebes,  295 

their  indiscreet  representation  of  the  state  of  the  Church,  296 

their  state  of  mind  as  to  politicks,  321 

opportunity  for  attaching  them  to  the  court,  322 
'         abuse  of  them  by  one  Whittingham,  323 

contemplated  provision  for  their  residence,  350 

in  unpropitious  circumstances  urged  to  diligence,  357 

cautioned  against  pernicious  principles,  358 

little  encouragement  for  them,  426 

recommended  for  patronage,  427 

act  for  enabling  them  to  reside,  477 

required  to  build  houses,  477 

their  endeavours  at  education  counteracted,  512 

their  zealous  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  test,  523 

despoiled  of  their  property,  554 

their  legal  claim  to  tythe  agistment,  554 

opposed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  555 

associations  against  them,  556 

prayer  for  king's  protection,  557 

project  of  a  committee  for  inquiring  into  their  conduct,  557 

injury  done  to  them  not  remedied,  558 

value  of  their  benefices,  570 

frauds  and  impositions  practised  on  them,  571  ■  ^ 

their  hardships,  572  '  I  ^ 

their  condition  as  to  residence,  572 

spoliation  of  their  glebes,  572 

little  Cxiargeable  with  non-residence,  573  ■  ' 

occasionally  present  at  Mr.  Wesley's  preaching,  591  ^  ' 

their  opposition  and  encouragement  of  it,  592 

little  Interest  taken  by  them  In  his  proceedings,  593 

statute  for  enabling  them  to  reside,  653 

their  opulence  overrated,  658 

their  condition  in  1775,  658 

the  victims  of  Insurrectionary  tumults,  703 

outrages  on  tlieir  persons,  709 
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Clergy,  vindication  of  tlieir  conduct,  7^  1 

stc'itute  for  tlieir  protection  and  compensation,  7^  2 

called  on  to  emulate  the  Romish  clergy,  738 

causes  of  non-residence,  775 

their  moderate  reyenues,  77^ 

average  of  income,  776 

their  general  character,  777 

examples  of  worthiness  among  them,  778 

of  Dublin,  their  want  of  glebes,  351 

same  in  other  dioceses,  351 

English,  notice  of  divisions  among  them,  131 

Scotch,  shelter  oj)ened  to  them  in  Ireland,  35 

pecuniary  relief  afforded  to  them,  36 
Clergyman,  resident,  advantage  of,  346 
Clergymen,  discomfort  of  dissensions  amongst  them,  179 

improperly  recommended  from  England,  288 

murdered  in  rebellion  of  17^8,  750 

paucity  of,  its  consequence,  290 
Clerical  exertion,  effect  of,  576 

zeal,  important  instance  of,  509 
Clonfert,  diocese  of,  its  wretched  state,  380 

its  confusion  and  disorder,  384 
Cloyne,  diocese  of,  its  circumstances,  454 

its  churches  in  repair  and  in  ruins,  574 

examples  of  outrage  in  it,  709 
CoBBE,  dean  of  Ardagh,  made  bishop  of  Killala,  367 

translated  to  Kildare,  528 

translated  to  Dublin,  580 

visited  by  Mr.  Wesley,  589 

Archbishop,  his  death,  637 

anecdote  of  his  disinterestedness,  637 

his  plan  of  a  religious  society,  638 

his  patronage,  639 
CoGHiLL,  Dr.  Marmaduke,  his  character,  409 

his  letters  on  occasion  of  Primate  Lindsay's  death,  409 
Coleraine,  selection  of  hymns  printed  there,  260 
Commendams,  irregularity  about  them,  434 

noticed  by  Archbishop  King,  435 

means  taken  by  Primate  Boulter  for  correcting  them,  436 
Commission  of  inquiry  for  spiritual  misconduct,  42 
Common  people,  enemies  to  the  Church,  293 
Commons,  House  of,  oppose  the  clergy's  claim  to  agistment,  555 

design  further  hostility,  556 

motives  to  the  oppression,  556 
provisions  for  resisting  it,  557 
project  of  a  committee  for  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the 

clergy,  558 
injurious  conduct  not  remedied,  558 
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Commons,  House  of,  adopt  proposals  for  education,  701 

their  resolutions  thereupon,  702 

rejects  proposal  for  union,  701 

adopts  it  afterwards,  701 
Conforming  from  Popery  to  Protestantism  made  more  easy,  671 
Connaught,  most  Popish  part  of  Ireland,  384 

state  of  religion  in,  494 
Connor,  diocese  of,  divine  service  celehrated  in  Irish,  21 
Consecration  of  churches,  directed  by  law,  207 

no  form  prescribed,  207 

one  composed  and  published  by  Archbishop  King,  V.Od 
Convocation,  necessity  of  one  in  1097,  96 

none  in  William  III.'s  reign,  100 

assembled  in  1703,  157 

none^in  early  reigns  after  the  Reformation,  158 

first  regular  one  in  1615,  159 

in  reign  of  King  Charles  I.,  1634,  1639,  1661,  159,  160 

none  afterwards  till  1703,  160 

account  of  its  being  assembled,  160 

questions  submitted  by  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the  bishops,  161 

answers  of  the  bishops,  163 

address  of  the  clergy  to  the  bishops,  164 

constitution  of  the  convocation,  164 

opinion  about  Irish  preachers,  164 

resolution  of  Lower  House  about  converting  Irish  Papists,  164 

answer  of  Upper  House,  165 

of  1705,  its  inefficiency,  176 

Upper  House  of,  inattentive  to  messages  from  the  Lower,  177 

business  of  Upper  House  obstructed,  1 78 

of  1709,  measures  for  converting  the  Papists,  217 

resolve  on  printing  the  Bible  and  Liturgy  in  Irish,  218 

on  employing  persons  to  preach  and  catechise  in  that  language. 
218 

of  171 1>  proceedings  in,  225 

resolutions  concerning  the  Irish  Papists,  226 

other  business  in,  227 

protest  against  the  proceedings  in,  228 

supposed  motives  to  them,  228 

none  later  than  that  of  1711,  231 

one  contemplated  in  1713,  but  not  assembled,  231 

purpose  of  holding  one  in  1 728,  not  accomplished,  484 

mode  of  summoning  them,  161 

form  of  summoning  them,  161 

right  of  clergy  to  meet  in,  161 

authority  to  act,  162 

right  of  taxation,  1 62 

rules  of  proceeding,  163 

the  clause  "  prremunientes"  in  the  writs,  163 
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Cooper,  IMr.  Austin,  lils  copy  of  Harris's  JVa?'e  In  Trinity  College 
Librar}^,  378 

question  concerning  a  note  in  his  copy  of  Ware's  Bishops,  560 
Cope,  Walter,  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  648 

his  death,  716 
Cork  and  Ross,  condition  of  its  churches,  574 
CoRMACK,  King,  his  chapel  in  Cashel  Cathedral,  582 
CoRNWALLis,  Marcjuis,  recommends  the  union   of  the  two  kingdoms, 

760 
Coronation  oath,  violated  by  toleration  act,  339 

CoTTERELL,  William,   dean  of  Raphoe,   made   bishop   of  Ferns  and 
Leighlin,  580 

bishop  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  607 
Cox,  Michael,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  607 

translated  to  Cashell,  607 

Archbishop,  his  death,  661 

his  portrait,  661 
Cox,  Sir  Richard,  opposes  a  bill  for  liberty  of  conscience,  62 

reasons  of  his  opposition,  63 
Cradock,  John,  consecrated  to  Kilmore,  606 

bishop  of  Kilmore,  610 

Archbishop  of  Dublin,  his  death,  660 
Crown  rents,  application  for  a  grant  of  them,  237 

burden  of  them,  240 
Cumberland,  Denison,  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate,  635 

his  disposal  of  his  patronage,  636 

his  estimable  character,  637 

his  use  of  his  patronage,  653 

management  of  his  estates,  654 

his  death  and  burial,  655 
Cumberland,  Mr.,  his  sketch  of  Bishop  Pococke's  character,  626 

Ills  account  of  Primate  Robinson,  632 

his  narrative  of  his  father's  burial,  655 

its  correctness  questioned,  655 

stricture  on  his^phraseology,  657 
Curates,  ordination  of,  depending  on  the  diocesans,  392 

unprovided  for,  426 

Dallaway,  James,  his  edition  of  Bishop  Rundle's  Letters,  537 
extracts  from  his  biographical  preface,  538 — 542 

Dawes,  Sir  AVilliam,   Archbishop  of  York,  invites  communications 
from  Bishop  Nicholson,  318 

Dean  and  Chapter  lands,  not  preserved,  570 

Deaneries,  value  of,  570 

their  estimated  value  in  1776 — 1779,  659 
and  archdeaconries,  their  number,  769 

Delany,  Dr.,  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  case  of  his  holding  a  benefice, 
437 
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Delany,  Dr.,  ineffectual  petition  to  the  Crown,  438 

his  literary  productions,  550 

recommended  by  Primate  Boulter  to  Bishop  Gibson,  551 
Derry,  deanery  of,  its  important  position,  385 

diocese  of,  its  distressed  state  after  the  Revolution,  13 

its  improvement  under  Bishop  King,  13 

diocese  of,  its  religious  ignorance,  15 

diocese  of,  divine  service  celebrated  in  Irish,  21 

condition  of  the  clergy  and  diocese  of,  542 
Descriptio7i  of  the  East^  by  Bishop  Pococke,  notice  of  tlie  Avork, 

623 
Desiring,  difference  between  it  and  commanding,  361 
Devonshire,  Duke  of,  his  high  esteem  for  Archbishop  Hoadly,  580 
Dickson,  William,  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  686 

his  speech,  in  answer  to  Lord  Clare,  760 

impropriety  of  his  language, '760 

protests  against  the  Union,  762 
DiGBY,  Simon,  bishop  of  Limerick,  translated  to  Elphin,  8 

his  death  and  character,  365 

a  great  painter  in  water  colours,  366 
Dignities,  corpses  of,  their  nature,  772 
Dioceses,  their  number  and  distribution,  76«^ 

their  extent,  7^6 
Dissent,  its  prevalence  in  the  northern  countries,  120 

encouragement  given  to  it,  120 
Dissenters  compared  with  Churchmen  after  the  Revolution,  15 

obstacles  to  learning  their  catechism,  16 

how  affected  by  Bishop  King's  conduct,  69 

uncertainty  of  their  constitution,  70 

their  interest  with  the  Government,  68 

favoured  by  Lord  Capel,  by  the  King's  command,  69 

in  general  afraid  of  the  Presbyterians,  188 

their  conduct  misrepresented,  296 

misrepresent  the  cause  of  Protestant  emigrations,  331 

their  easy  condition,  331 

political  power  their  object,  333 

solemn  league  and  covenant  printed  with  their  catechism,  333 

no  Act  in  Ireland  against  them,  336 

true  point  between  them  and  the  gentlemen,  336 

Protestant,  privilege  granted  to  them,  672 

their  relief  bill,  opposed  in  House  of  Lords,  673 

protest  against  it,  675 

Protestant,  join  in  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  750 

motives  of  their  withdrawing  from  it,  751 
DoDGSON,  Bishop,  translated  from  Ossory  to  Elphin,  657 

his  death,  741 
PoDWELL,  Henry,  an  Irish  nonjuror,  40 

MS.  letter  on  the  subject,  40 
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DoppiNG,  Anthony,  bishop  of  Meath,  his  remarks  on  Bishop  Otway's 
refusal  to  pray  for  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  pref.,  vii. 

his  caution  to  the  government  on  the  subject,  pref.,  vii. 

advises  a  general  fast,  pref.,  viii. 

his  death,  89 

testimonial  to  his  parochial  worthiness,  90 
DoppiNG,  Anthony,  bishop  of  Ossory,  607 
Dorset,  Duke  of,  Lord  Lieutenant,  patronizes  Dr.  Tennison,  506 

chosen  president  of  Licorporated  Society,  514 

recommends  repeal  of  the  sacramental  test,  523 

unjustly  blamed  for  its  not  succeeding,  526 

objects  to  Dr.  Berkeley's  promotion  to  the  deanery  of  Down,  533 

his  government  led  on  by  Primate  Stone,  603 

his  recommendation  of  Bishop  Clayton  for  the  archbishoprick  of 
Tuam,  negatived,  615 
Down,  cathedral  of,  rebuilt  by  act  of  parliament,  771 

county  of,  condition  of  the  churches,  575 
DowNES,  Henry,  bishop  of  Killala,  his  correspondence  with  Bishop 
Nicholson,  315 

his  letters  to  Bishop  Nicholson,  319 

remarks  on  Archbishop  King's  being  left  out  of  commission  of 
Lords  Justices,  354 

remarks  on  Archbishop  King's  appointment  as  Lord  Justice,  362 

shows  a  want  of  kindness  and  respect,  364 

expected  to  succeed  to  Elphin,  365 

his  non-residence,  366 

his  translation,  367 

visits  his  new  diocese,  368 

translated  to  Meath,  397 

cause  of  his  translation,  398 

his  translation  not  agreeable  to  Lord  Chancellor,  399 

his  visitation  of  his  diocese,  400 

translated  to  Derry,  457 

his  illness  and  death,  535 
DowNES,  Robert,  bishop  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  of  Down  and  Connor, 
and  of  Raphoe,  607 

account  of  his  family,  607 

translated  to  Raphoe,  609 
Downs,  Dive,  his  excellent  character,  101 

made  bishop  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  102 
Dublin,  archbishoprick  of,  expected  vacancy,  420 

qualifications  for  a  successor,  421 

delay  in  supplying  it  after  Archbishop  King's  death,  502 

negotiations  about  it,  502 

disposal  of  it,  503 

archbishops  of,  ill  treated  by  the  crown,  404 

diocese  of.  Archbishop  King's  opinion  of  it  in  1703,  132 

its  condition  in  1713,  205 
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Dublin,  diocese  of,  its  improvement,  346  ^M  I 

visitation  of,  committed  to  Archbishop  Synge,  355  ^|  I 

its  Improvement  under  Archbishop  King,  492 

parishes  in  It  abandoned  In  1798,  755 

diocese  and  province  of.  Its  want  of  clerical  residences,  351 

city  of,  Its  want  of  churches,  348 

works  of  charity  In,  328 
DuiGENAN,  Dr.,  his   opposition  to   bill  for  further  relief  of   Roman 
Cathollcks,  723 

his  censure  of  the  language  of  their  petition,  725 

Ecclesiastical  abuses,  proposal  for  reforming  them,  51 

authority  encroached  on  by  the  government,  359 

divisions  of  Ireland,  7^4 

inquiry,  commissioners  of.  In  1831,  use  made  of  their  Report, 
307 

insubordination,  instance  of,  392 

patronage,  abuse  of,  65 

system  of,  by  government,  condemned,  445 

great  extent  of  it,  445 

political  exercise  of,  563 

its  fitness  questioned,  564 

persons,  statute  for  encouraging  them  to  build,  548 

occasion  and  necessity  for  it,  549 

preferment,  political  qualifications  for,  424 
Ejjiscopal  residences,  767 

revenues,  768 

supply  of  vacancies,  768 
Education,  foreign,  law  for  restricting  it,  61 

proposals  for  extending  it,  699 

adopted  by  House  of  Commons,  701 

relinquished,  703 
Edward  YI.,  King,  no  convocation  in  his  reign,  158 
Elective  franchise  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholicks,  725 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  no  convocation  in  her  reign,  158 
Ellis,  Welbore,  consecrated  to  Kildare  by  the  Primate,  1 75 

translated  to  Meath,  528 

his  death  and  funeral,  528 
Elphin,  diocese  of,  its  situation  and  condition,  366 

its  revenues,  366,  368 

its  extent  and  religious  profession,  368 
Emigration  of  Protestants,  330  " 

taken  advantage  of  by  dissenters,  331 

true  causes  of,  331 
English  interest  In  Ireland,  importance  attached  to  the  support  of  It, 
418 

maintained  by  Primate  Boulter,  419 

schools,  society  for  encouraging  them,  510 
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English  schools,  society  for  encouraging  them,  its  rosiilr,  510 
Episcopal  appointments  in  1692,  &c.,  44 

in  1(397,  93 

in  King  AYilliam's  reign,  121 

in  1724,  397 

in  1732,  527 

in  1733,  528 

in  1743,  580 

about  1779,  66i^ 

in  1787,716 

in  1794,  727 

in  1795,  6,  7,  741,  742 

motives  to,  567 

recent,  why  particularly  noticed,  612 

the  last  before  the  Union,  747 

residences,  restoration  of,  569 
Essay  071  Spiril,  published  by  Bishop  Clayton,  614 

said  not  to  have  been  his  own,  615 
EsTE,  archdeacon  of  Armagh,  made  bishop  of  Ossory,  549 

translated  to  Waterford,  560 
Evans,  Bishop,  translated  from  Bangor  to  Meath,  309 

opposed  by  Dean  Swift,  390 

his  death  and  benefactions  to  the  Clmrch,  397 

Faculties,  power  of  granting,  attempt  to  moderate  it,  51 

opposed  by  the  primate,  51 
East-day,  general,  during  the  war  of  the  revv^lution,  pref.,  viii.^ 

form  of  prayer  for  the  occasion,  pref.,  viii. 
Ferns,  diocese  of,  its  condition  in  1712,  206 

and  Leighlin,  state  of  the  united  diocese,  373 
First-fruits,  attempt  to  procure  them  for  the  clergy,  173 

dilatoriness  of  the  proceeding,  1 74 

question  concerning  them  revived,  234 

progress  of  the  business,  235 

two  bishops  appointed  to  negociate  it,  236 

application  of  Dr.  Swift  to  Mr.  Harley,  237 

his  memorial,  setting  forth  the  need  of  them  to  the  clergy,  238 

its  successful  consequence,  240 

grant  of,  improperly  attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  241 

merit  of  grant  due  to  the  Queen,  242 

confirmed  by  King  George  I.,  243 

trustees  incorporated  for  managing  them,  243 

fund  of,  subscription  for  increasing  it,  431 

rules  for  its  regulation,  433 

statement  of  its  disposal,  434 
Fitzgerald,  Thomas,  converted  to  Popery,  40 
Fitzgerald,  AVilliam,  dean  of  Cloyne,  made  bishop  of  Clonfei  t,  8 
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Fitzgerald,  AVilliam,  dean  of  Cloyne,  remark  by  Arclibisliop  Marsh 
on  his  consecration,  24 
project  for  his  translation,  90 
his  death,  380 

wretched  state  of  his  diocese,  380 
his  singular  bequest  to  his  clergy,  507 
FiTZGiBBON,  Right  Honourable]^ John,  Attorney  General,  his  account 
of  insurrectionary  tumults,  707 
vindicates  the  clergy,  711 
FiTZwiLLiAM,  Earl,  his  appointment  as  chief  governour,  726 
and  sudden  recall,  727 

elevates  Bishop  Newcome  to  the  Primacy,  733 
Fletcher,  T.,  consecrated  to  Dromore,  608 

translated  to  Kildare,  608 
Foley,  Samuel,  made  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  43 
his  excellent  character  and  eai-ly  death,  43 
his  collections  in  Trinity  College  Library,  44 
Foreigners  and  natives,  terms  of  distinction,  365 
Forms  of  prayer,  agreed  on  in  convocation  of  1711,  233 
their  authority,  233 

occasional,  embarrassment  of  the  clergy  concerning  them,  251 
attention  of  the  government  directed  to  them,  252 
cause  of  the  embarrassment,  253 
not  concluded  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  254 
resumed  in  that  of  King  George  I.,  254 
narrative  of  the  negociation,  255 
strange  conduct  of  the  Primate  in  the  business,  255 
accomplishment  of  the  object,  256 
order  in  council,  257 
FoRSTER,  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  269,  287 
translated  to  Raphoe,  314 
his  character,  314 
Foster,  William,  consecrated  to  Cork  and  Ross,  7^8 
translated  to  Kilmore,  718 
translated  to  Clogher,  742 
his  death,  742 
Fowler,  Robert,  bishop  of  Killaloe,  648 
cause  of  his  preferment,  648 
made  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  660 
respectful  mention  of  him,  661 
FoY,  Nathaniel,  made  bishop  of  Waterford,  12 

consecrated  by  Archbishop  Narcissus  Marsh,  23 
sent  by  the  House  of  Lords  prisoner  to  the  castle,  63 
recommended  for  the  bishoprick  of  Meath,  92 
his  death,  character,  and  bequests,  195 
his  direction  for  burning  his  posthumous  papers,  196 
Free  Schools,  failure  of  bill  in  favour  of,  87 
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Garnet,  John,  consecrated  to  Ferns  and  Leiglilin,  60(3 

translated  to  Clogher,  611 

liis  death  and  character,  670 
Gast,  Dr.,  account  of  him,  639 
Gentry,  generally  conformable  to  the  Church,  293 

of  Ireland,  their  mismanagement,  488 
George  I.,  King,  question  as  to  executing  the  law  against  Papis(s  in 
his  reign,  213 

change  in  affairs  on  his  accession,  271 

his  peaceable  accession,  273 

jealousy  about  his  religion,  275 

act  recognising  his  title,  298 

his  sudden  death,  464 

bishopricks  of  his  appointment  filled  after  his  death,  464 
George  II.,  King,  hopes  entertained  from  his  accession,  469 

universal  satisfaction  caused  by  it,  470 

effects  of  it  on  the  Church,  472 

liis    letters-patent     incorporating    the    society    for     Protestant 
schools,  513 

ordinary  channel  of  j)referment  of  Englishmen  in  his  reign,  605 

orders  steps  for  the  prosecution  of  Bishop  Clayton,  617 

vindication  of  the  order,  6J8 
George  III.,  King,  reign  of,  scantiness  of  original  information,  628 

his  accession,  630 

resolution  of  attachment  to  the  constitution,  630 

his  approbation  of  measures  for  preserving  tranquillity,  713 

approves  measures  for  relief  of  the  Papists,  722 

his  patronage  of  Primate  Newcorae,  734 

reign  of,  remarkable  for  privileges  to  the  Papists,  748 

supply  of  bishopricks  in  his  reign,  769 
Gibson,  bishop  of  London,  stops  Dr.  Rundle's  promotion  to  the  see  of 
Gloucester,  538 

subscription  to  his  Preservative  against  Popery^  552 
Glandelagit,  bishoprick  of,  seized  by  King  Henry  YIII.,  405 
Glebes,  statute  authorising  exchange  of,  149 

destitution  of,  294 

opportunity  for  procuring,  295 

of  the  clergy,  alienated  by  landed  proprietors,  352 

disinclination  of  gentry  to  grant  glebes,  353 

power  of  granting  them  enacted,  477 
Godwin,  Timothy,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  made  bishop  of  Kilmore 
and  Ardagh,  268,  287 

made  archbishop  of  Cashel,  463 

his  death,  502 
Goldsmith,  his  verses  on  Bishop  Barnard,  662 
Gore,  Hugh,  bishop  of  AVaterford,  his  death  by  Irish  rufhans,  10 
Gore,  William,  consecrated  to  Clonfert,  606 

his  death,  698 
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Grange-gorman,  its  destitute  condition  and  depravity,  347 

proposed  remedies  by  Archbishop  King  to  Lord  Palmerstov/n, 
and  Sir  John  Stanley,  347 
Grattan,  Mr.,  proposes  inquiry  into  tythes,  7^3 
GuBiNET,  image  of,  an  object  of  Popish  idolatry,  144 

Hacket,  Thomas,  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  neglect  of  his  diocese,  41 

commission  of  inquiry,  42 

his  deprivation,  42 
Halifax,  Earl  of.  Lord  Lieutenant,  his  speech  in  Parliament,  630 
Hamilton,  Hugh,  consecrated  to  Clonfert,  742 

translated  to  Ossory,  742 
Hansard,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  the  Incorporated  Society,  his   mission  to 

England,  516 
Harcourt,  Earl,  succeeds  Lord  Townshend  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  649 

restraints  on  Popery  first  relaxed  in  his  time,  667 
Hardy,  Mr.  his  account  of  Primate  Stone,  603 
HARLEY,Mr.his  communication  with  Dr.  Swift  about  the  first-  fruits,  237 

his  satisfactory  conduct  about  the  first-fruits,  241 

thanks  of  the  bishops  returned  to  him,  242 
Harris,  Walter,  his  account  of  Archbishop  Marsh's  Library,  48 

his  criticism  on  Bishop  Nicholson's  work,  458 

his  character  of  Archbishop  King,  500 

close  of  information  from  his  writings,  567 
Hartstong,  John,  his  youth  when  made  Bishop  of  Ossory,  45 

translated  from  Ossory  to  Derry,  268 
Hawkins,  James,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  657 

translated  to  Raphoe,  665 
Henry  VIII.,  King,  no  convocation  in  his  reign,  157 
Hervey,  Honourable  F.  A.,  made  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  647 

translated  to  Derry,  647 

a  delegate  of  the  National  Convention,  688 

his  temporal  rank  and  influence,  688 

his  character,  and  progress  to  Dublin,  689 

procession  through  the  metropolis,  689 

conduct  in  the  assembly,  691 

addresses  the  Volunteers  under  arms,  692 

corresponds  with  the  Presbytery  of  Derry,  692 

residence  and  deportment  in  Italy,  694 

absence  from  his  diocese  and  death,  695 

a  patron  of  the  Methodists,  695 

his  character  by  Mr.  "Wesley,  696 
Hewson,  archdeacon  of  Armagh,  his  account  of  Lough  Dearg,  146 
Hickman,  Bishop,  his  treatment  of  the  see  of  Derry,  553 
Higher  ranks,  their  want  of  religious  instruction,  578 
Highlanders,  divine  service  celebrated  for  them  in  Irish,  21 
IIoADLY,  John,  made  bishop  of  Ferns  and  Leighlln,  464 

assists  Archbishop  King  in  his  confirmations,  492 
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IIoADLY,  John,  translated  to  Dublin,  503 

succeeds  to  the  primacy,  579 

his  death  and  character,  596 

his  writings,  597 

episcopal  appointments  during  his  primacy,  605 
HoBART,  Mr.  Secretary,  brings  in  a  bill  for  relief  of  Roman  Catholicks, 

723 
Ilolmpatrick,  parish  of,  its  condition,  345 
Holydays,  regulated  by  law,  61 
Homer's  Iliad  and  Odijssei/,  translation  of,  in  English  blank  verse,  by 

Bishop  Maurice,  619 
Hopkins,  bishop  of  Derry,  his  death  in  London,  10 
IIoRT,  Mr.  Josiah,  appointed  to  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  375 

strange  report  concerning  him,  375 

grounds  of  the  report,  375 

its  falsehood,  376 

by  what  bishops  ordained,  376 

his  former  preferment  litigated,  376 

decision  in  his  favour,  and  its  consequences,  377 

not  consecrated  by  his  metropolitan,  377 

by  whom  consecrated,  378 

a  misnomer  in  his  patent  for  consecration,  378 

opinion  of  eminent  lawyers  in  the  case,  378 

loss  of  his  voice,  398 

made  bishop  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagli,  464 

his  charge  at  Kilmore,  508 

contents  of  it,  509 

promoted  to  Tuam,  561 

his  instructions  to  his  clergy  and  sermons,  561 

his  account  of  his  loss  of  voice,  562 
IIoTHAiM,  bishop  of  Ossory,  665 

translated  to  Clogher,  680 

his  death,  742 
Howard,  Robert,  translated  from  Killala  to  Elphin,  505 
Huntington,  Robert,  his  education  and  travels,  102 

provost  of  Trinity  College,  103 

declines  the  bishoprick  of  Kilmore,  103 

consecrated  to  Raphoe,  104 

his  early  death,  104 
Hutchinson,  Francis,  made  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  369 

his  voluminous  writings,  369 

his  measures  for  improving  the  isle  of  Raghlin,  370 
Hutchinson,  Samuel,  consecrated  to  Killala,  606 

his  great  age  and  death,  666 
Hymns,  supplemental  to  the  New  Version  of  Psalms,  259 

allowed  and  permitted  by  royal  authority,  260 

not  allowable  without  royal  sanction,  261 

3G 
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Idolatry,  Popisli,  examples  of,  145 

Impropriate  tythes,  Sec,  forfeited,  applied  to  the  building  of  cliurclies, 
99 

want  of  parishes  so  circumstanced,  345 

exemplified  in  a  letter  from  Archbishop  King  to  Earl  of  Thomond, 
345 
Impropriations,  forfeited,  petitioned  for  on  account  of  the  Church,  65 

their  number,  773 

emoluments  and  evils  of,  777 
Incorporated  Society.     See  Society. 
Inventions  of  Men  in  the  Worship  of  God,  character  of  Bishop  King's 

treatise,  so  called,  14 
Ireland,  History  of,  contemplated  by  Bishop  Maule,  386 

difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  386 

arising  from  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  387 

want  of  encouragement,  387 

record  offices  ill  kept,  387 

council-chamber  burnt,  388 

change  of  governours,  388 

MSS.  relating  to,  where  to  be  found,  388 
Irish  Government,  projects  of,  about  episcopal  appointments,  counter- 
projects  in  England,  535 

language,  divine  service  celebrated  in  it,  21 

ministers  appointed  to  officiate  in,  22 

Bible  and  Liturgy  resolved  to  be  printed  in  it,  218 

ministers  to  preach  and  catechise  in  it,  218 

encouragement  given  to  it  by  Trinity  College,  218 

divine  offices  performed  in  it,  219 

ready  attendance  of  the  people,  219 

font  of  Irish  types  purchased,  219 

attempts  to  procure  regal  and  viceregal  patronage  for  it,  220 

scholars  taught  to  read  it,  295 

failure  of  interest  in  its  favour,  520 

Jackson,  Charles,  Bishop,  translated  from  Ferns  and  Leighlin  to  Kil- 
dare,  634 

his  death,  718 
James  I.,  King,  no  convocation  in  early  part  of  his  reign,  159 
James  II.,  King,  his  refusal  to  fill  the  Irish  sees,  1 

acts  of  his  pretended  parliament  declared  null,  50 
Johnson,  Robert,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  606,  611 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  his  testimony  to  the  powers  of  Charles  Leslie, 
40 

his  charade  on  Bishop  Barnard,  664 

his  value  for  Bishop  Percy,  681 

his  remark  on  Primate  Robinson,  729 
Jones,  Edward,  Bishop,  translated  from  Cloyne  to  St.  Asapli,  45 
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JoNr.s,  George  Lewis,  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  657 
translated  to  Kildare,  718 

KiLDARE,  Earl  of,  a  Lord  Justice,  277 

character  of  him,  281 
KiLFENORA,  bishoprick  of,  annexed  to  Tuam  and  Clonfert,  608 

finally  to  Killaloe,  608 
Kill  ALOE,  bishoprick  of,  its  situation  and  value,  285 
Kilmore,  church  of,  whether  a  cathedral,  771 

and  Ardagh,  bishoprick  of,  vacated  by  deprivation,  28 

nomination  of  successor  annulled,  30 

separated  and  reunited,  31 

plan  for  dividing  the  bishopricks  in  1699,  not  eifected,  ]0] 

renewed  project  for  their  division,  263 

not  effected,  268 

their  situation  and  value,  285 

question  of  their  disunion,  285 

division  of  them  recommended,  465 

recommendation  repeated,  470 
King,  William,  dean  of  St  Patrick's,  his  letter  giving  an  account  of 
his  translation  from  Derry  to  Dublin,  prcf ,  ix. 

made  bishop  of  Derry,  12 

corrects  the  evils  of  his  diocese,  ]3 

difficulties  which  he  encountered,  14 

attempts  to  reconcile  dissenters  and  separatists,  14 

his  treatise  on  the  Iiiventions  of  Men  in  the  Worship  of  God^  14 

encourages  catechising,  16 

his  exertions  to  counteract  poper}^  20 

provides  for  divine  service  in  the  Irish  language,  21 

his  assistance  in  relieving  the  Scotch  clergy,  36 

his  funeral  sermon  on  the  bishop  of  Raphoe,  37 

his  MS.  Correspondence  in  Trinity  College  Library,  64 

two  principal  intermissions  in  it  supplied,  64 

laments  the  Government's  neglect  of  the  Church,  Q^ 

his  account  of  his  literary  pieces,  69 

effect  of  them  on  the  dissenters,  70 

opposes  the  bill  for  the  king's  preservation,  78 

explains  and  justifies  his  conduct,  79 

his  letters  concerning  the  bishoprick  of  Meath,  91 

his  letters  exhibiting  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  Church,  94 — 96 

his  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  a  convocation,  96 

his  peculiar  situation,  96 

his  diocesan  occupations,  105 

parochial  visitation,  106 

his  commendation  of  Archbishop  Marsh  for  his  llbrar}'-,  119 

his  promotion  to  the  archbishoprick  of  Dublin,  128 

not  of  his  own  seeking,  132 

his  opinion  of  his  diocese,  J  32 
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King,  William,  his  exertions  for  building  churches,  152 
and  settling  resident  ministers,  152 
his  disposal  of  vacant  preferments,  154 
his  sentiments  on  patronage,.  155 

his  jurisdiction  disputed  by  dean  and  chapter  of  Christ  Church,  168 
unfavourable  opinion  conceived  of  him,  171 
his  justification,  172 
his  right  finally  established,  1 73 

his  dissatisfaction  at  the  inefficiency  of  convocation  in  1705,  17^ 
his  letters  on  the  subject,  177 
his  opinion  about  Bishop  Foy's  papers,  196 
his  obscure  allusions  to  Bishop  Milles,  198 
various  incidental  notices  from  his  correspondence,  199 
his  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  30th  canon,  201 
his  examination  of  candidates  for  holy  orders,  203 
his  provision  of  new  churches,  204 
his  confirmations,  206 
his  consecration  of  churches,  207 
form  of  consecration  composed  by  him,  208 
his  method  of  disposing  of  benefices,  209 
his  sentiments  about  converting  Irish  Papists,  224 
and  about  the  convocation  of  1711,  227 
his  opinion  about  converting  the  Irish  Papists,  229 
his  earnestness  in  procuring  the  first-fruits  for  the  clergy,  242 
his  high  esteem  for  Bishop  Stearne,  247 
his  early  patronage  of  Arcbdeacon  Parnell,  248 
his  correspondence  relative  to  the  occasional  forms  of  prayer,  252 
speculations  on  his  succeeding  Primate  Marsh,  262 
probable  cause  of  his  non-appointment,  264 
his  difference  with  Dean  Swift,  264 
his  silence  about  the  vacant  primacy,  264 
his  remarks  on  the  other  vacant  preferments,  265 
his  funeral  sermon  on  Primate  Marsh,  266 
his  view  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  269 
his  Transcription  Book,  in  possession  of  Robert  Butler  Bryan,  Esq., 

270 
appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justices,  272 
his  anxiety  about  the  supply  of  the  vacant  sees,  272 
endeavours  to  counteract  canvassing  for  bishopricks,  274 
remarks  on  the  injudicious  conduct  of  the  clergy,  276 
his  uncertain  position  with  the  Government,  276 
his  surprise  on  being  appointed  a  Lord  Justice,  277 
his  attachment  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  277 
his  able  discharge  of  his  office,  278 
his  sense  of  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  280 
his  zeal  in  providing  fit  men  for  the  vacant  sees,  281 
admonishes  clergymen  for  preaching  in  his  diocese  without  licence, 
292 
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King,  William,  revival  of  correspondence   between  him  and  Dean 

Swift,  320 
his  willingness  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  between  tlieni, 

321 
his  testimony  to  Dean  Swift's  merits,  324 
recommends  mutual  kind  offices,  325 
justifies  himself  against  attacks,  326 
the  law  his  rule  of  conduct,  327 
his  account  of  the  Toleration  Bill,  337 
his  opposition  to  it,  337 
consequences  thereof,  337 
his  arguments  on  the  subject,  338 
left  out  of  commission  of  Lords  Justices,  354 
notln  favour  with  the  Government,  355 
commits  visitation  of  Dublin  to  Archbishop  Synge,  35 6 j 
his  letter  of  instructions,  356 

again  included  in  commission  of  Lords  Justices,  362 
his  disinclination  for  office  misrepresented.  362 
his  sentiments  on  the  subject,  363 
not  consulted  about  preferments,  374 
refuses  to  consecrate  Mr.  Hort,  37B 
his  sentiments  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  379 
his  anxiety  for  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Bolton,  381 
his  letter  of  congratulation  and  advice,  382 
acknowledges  Archbishop  Wake's  assistance,  383 
his  recommendation  of  Dr.  Maule,  384 
his  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  a  History  of  Ireland,  386 
his  intentions  in  that  respect  how  frustrated,  387 
his  practice  about  ordaining  curates,  393 
settlement  of  controversy  with  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church, 

400 
various  decisions  in  his  favour,  400 

his  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  401 
his  exertions  to  procure  a  hearing  in  the  House  of  Lords,  402 
his  final  success,  402 
his  letters  of  acknowledgment  to  Archbishop  Wake  and  others, 

403 
visits  Christ  Church,  405 
settles  his  jurisdiction,  406 
his  second  Transcript  Book,  In  the  possession  of  Robert  Butler 

Bryan,  Esq.,  406 
desire  of  his  friends  that  he  should  be  primate,  408 
his  correspondence  with  them,  and  measures  in  consequence,  410 
constituted  administrator  of  diocese  of  Armagh,  413 
general  expectation  of  his  being  primate,  413 
his  opinion  of  the  succession,  414 
his  sentiments  on  the  appointment,  415 
his  remark  on  Dr.  Boulter  when  made  a  bishop,  416 
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King,  William,  anecdote  of  his  reception  of  Primate  Boulter,  418 
error  in  the  narrative,  419 
canvass  on  report  of  his  illness,  420 
his  views  of  Church  patronage,  425 

his  communications  on  the  subject  with  Lord  Carteret,  42S 
condemns  irregular  commendams,  435 
his  collision  with  Primate  Boulter,  442 

his  censure  of  the  Primate  for  promoting  an  improper  person,  443 
condemns  the  system  of  Government  patronage,  445 
claims  a  power  of   granting  marriage  licences  for  uncanonical 

hours,  450 
recommends  Dr.  Maule  for  see  of  Cloyne,  454 
warns  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  approaching  vacancy  of  Cashel, 

455 
appeals  to  Lord  Lieutenant  about  the  archbishop  rick  of  Cashel, 

461 
not  satisfied  with  episcopal  promotions,  464 
recommends  division  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  465 
;         dispute  between  him  and  Dean  Swift,  465 
forbears  to  prosecute  the  controversy,  468 
supports  the  bill  on  privileges  of  parliament,  486 
remarks  on  the  encouragement  given  to  Popery  and  Papists,  486 
his  age  and  frequent  returns  of  illness,  489 
his  sentiments  on  various  ecclesiastical  subjects,  490 
his  plan  for  increasing  the  Dublin  churches,  491 
solicits  Lady  Carteret's  influence,  491 
incapable  of  discharging  his  episcopal  functions,  492 
acknowledges  Bishop  Hoadly's  assistance  in  confirming,  492 
describes  his  increasing  infirmities,  493 
his  thankfulness  to  Providence,  493 
his  feelings  as  to  his'own  condition,  494 
his  allusion  to  his  consecration,  495 
his  inability  to  write,  495 
last  letter  of  his  own  handwriting,  495 
anecdote  of  his  portrait,  496 
engraving  of  it,  496 
inscription  on  it,  497 
his  age  and  decease,  497 

his  prominence  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  497 
his  character  by  Dean  Swift,  498 
and  by  Mr.  Harris,  500 
Knox,  Hon.  William,  consecrated  to  Killaloe,  727 

Lambert,  bishop  of  Meath,  account  of  him,  527 

his  death  and  its  remarkable  consequence,  528 
Landlords,  their  estates  improved  by  building  churches,  349 
Langrishe,  Sir  Hercules,  moves  a  bill  in  favour  of  Romanists,  720 

seconds  another  bill  in  their  favour,  723 
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Law,  John,  account  of  him,  684 

Bishop  of  Clonfert,  685 

anecdote  of  him,  685 

liberality  attributed  to  him,  686 

fitness  of  his  conduct  questioned,  686 

transhated  to  Kilhaha,  716 

translated  to  Elphin,  741 

his  usefulness  during  the  rebellion  of  1798,  756 
Law,  practitioners  of,  mostly  converts,  482 

evil  resulting  from  this  corrected,  482 
Laws,  course  of  passing  them  in  Ireland,  341 

LawsoN;,  Dr.,  his  sermon  on  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Maurice,  610 
Leland,  Dr.  Thomas,  his  works  and  literary  character,  645 

his  preferments,  646 
Leslie,  Charles,  a  non-juror,  37 

his  life  after  the  Revolution,  37 

representation  of  his  conduct  by  his  enemies,  38 

his  justification  of  himself,  39 

his  literary  character  and  works,  39 

his  argumentative  powers,  40 
Leslie,  James,  consecrated  to  Limerick,  606,  609 
Liberty  of  conscience,  bill  for,  cause  of  its  fiiilure,  62 
Library,  Bodleian,  contains  MS.  letters  between  Archbishop  Marsh  and 
Dr.  Smith,  72 

of  Christ's  Church,    Oxford,  contains   the  originals  of  Primate 
Boulter's  letters,  566 

of  Archbishop  Marsh,  contains  a  MS.  Diary  of  the  archbishop,  7 

in  Dublin,  need  of  one.  111 

supplied  by  Archbishop  Marsh,  111 

of  Trinity  College,  pamphlet  in  it  on  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
quoted,  26 

contains  Foley's  MS.  collections,  43 

its  valuable  acquisition  of  Archbp.  King's  MS.  Correspondence,  64 

contains  a  bust  of  Parnell,  249 

contains  Mr.  Austin  Cooper's  MS.  notes  on  Ware's  Bishops,  378 

contains  several  Irish  MSS.,  388 

contains  a  MS.  translation  of  Homer  in  English  blank  verse,  619 

description  of  the  MS.,  620 
Lindsay,  Thomas,  bishop  of  Killaloe,  procures  forfeited  impropriations^, 
99 

insulted  by  Mr.  Broderick,  185 

raised  to  the  primacy,  262 

acknowledges  Dean  Swift's  assistance,  263 

his  early  life  and  preferments,  267 

attempts  to  name  his  successor  in  Raphoe,  268 

his  illness,  speculations  on  it,  355 

his  death  and  pompous  funeral,  407 

his  character,  407 
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IiiNEGAR,  Mr.,  scholars  taught  by  him  to  read  Irish,  295 
Literary  works,  little  encouraged  in  Ireland,  552 

exemplified  at  different  times,  552 — 554 
Lloyd,  William,  dean  of  Achonry,  made  bishop  ofKillaloe,  9 
Lloyd,  Dr.,  a  favourite  of  Lord  Wharton,  192 

rejected  from  a  bishoprick,  192 
LoFTUS,  Archbishop,  fine  portrait  of  him  as  Lord  Chancellor,  731 
Lords,  House  of,  adopts  proposal  for  the  union,  7^1 

protest  against  it  by  certain  peers,  7^2 
Lord§  Justices,  their  undue  assumption  of  authority,  360 
Lord'^s  supper,  celebration  of,  by  dissenters,  18 

and  in  the  Church,  19 

communicants  in  each,  19 

mode  of  celebrating  by  dissenters,  20 
Lough-Dearg,  described  by  Mr.  Richardson,  140 

Mr.  Skel ton's  account  of  it,  578 
Lutheran  religion,  character  of,  280 

notions  of  consubstantiation  and  ordination,  280 

Mann,  Isaac,  account  of,  649 

appointed  to  Cork  and  Ross,  650 

his  estimable  character,  651 

his  death,  718 
MSS.  relating  to  Ireland,  where  deposited,  388 
Marl  AY,  George,  bishop  of  Dromore,  605 
Marlay,  Richard,  consecrated  bishop  of  Clonfcrt,  716 

his  family  and  character,  717 

translated  to  Waterford  and  Lismore,  741 

protests  against  the  union,  762 
Marriages  between  Protestants  and  Papists  forbidden,  74 

evils  of  such  marriages,  75 

licences  for,  at  uncanonical  hours,  dispute  concerning,  448 

granted  to  the  primates,  449 
*        claimed  by  archbishop  of  Dublin,  450 

by  popish  priests,  statutes  concerning,  598 

of  dissenters,  statute  relating  to,  673 

protest  against  it,  675 

evils  of  it,  678 
Marsh,  Francis,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  his  death,  45 

his  character  and  connexion  with  Jeremy  Taylor,  46 
Marsh,  Narcissus,  his  early  life  and  preferments,  6 

his  MS.  Diary,  7 

his  promotion  to  the  bishoprick  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  7 

liis  persecutions  and  escape,  7 

his  return,  and  promotion  to  the  archbishoprick  of  Cashel,  8 

his  observation  on  the  consecration  of  bishop  Foy,  23 

and  on  that  of  another  bishop,  24 

his  account  of  the  nomination  of  Dean  S ...  to  a  bishoprick,  31 
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Marsh,  Narcissus,  made  archbishop  of  Dublin,  46 

his  diligence  in  office,  47 

his  correction  of  an  episcopal  irregularity,  47 

summary  account  of  his  library,  48 

cessation  of  his  Diary,  71 

his  correspondence  with  Dr.  Smith,  72 

his  laborious  occupations,  72 

his  parliamentary  and  other  employments,  107 

one  of  the  lords  justices,  108 

his  disinclination  for  worldly  business,  109 

his  archiepiscopal  visitation,  109 

his  library,  circumstances  of  its  formation,  110 

plan  and  progress  of  it,  110 

provisions  for  the  building.  111 

and  for  books,  112 

description  of  it,  112 

its  cost,  113 

purchase  of  Bishop  Stillingfleet's  books,  113 

steps  taken  to  secure  the  perpetuity  of  his  library,  115 

opposition  by  certain  bishops,  115 

votes  of  thanks  from  parliament  and  convocation,  116 

his  sentiments  concerning  his  opponents,  117 

commendation  of  him  by  Dr.  Smith  and  Bishop  King,  1 1 7 

honour  due  to  him  for  his  benefaction,  118 

translated  to  the  primacy,  130 

his  grief  at  intestine  divisions,  131 

his  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  131 

his  exertions  for  building  churches,  151 

consecrates  bishop  of  Kildare,  in  archbishop  of  Dublin's  absence, 
175 

his  observations  on  the  dispute  between   Archbishop  King  and 
the  chapter  of  Christ  Church,  169 

his  illness,  communicated  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Smith,  180 

his  laborious  occupations,  181 

his  remarks  on  the  English  and  Irish  articles,  183 

effects  of  his  indisposition  in  convocation,  227 

his  illness  and  death,  261 

his  funeral  sermon  preached  by  Archbishop  King,  266 

an  exclamation  of  his  explained,  380 
Mary,  Queen,  orders  inquiry  into  the  character  of  Dean  S  ....  31 

her  death,  48 

her  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  49 

her  disapprobation  of  the  clergy  canvassing  for  bishopricks,  67 

refuses  to  make  a  doctor  of  laws  a  bishop,  379 
Matthew^s,  Lemuel,  archdeacon  of  Down,  punished  for  non-rcsldence, 
42 

his  appeal,  43 

his  frequent  condemnations,  43 
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Maule,  Henry,  dean  of  Cloyne,  commendation  of,  by  Archbishop 
King,  384 
character  of  him,  385 

recommended  for  the  deanery  of  Derry,  385 
his  competitor,  386. 
contemplated  a  History  of  Ireland^  386 
made  bishop  of  Cloyne,  453 

recommended  both  by  the  Primate  and  Archbishop  King,  454 
and  by  the  lords  justices,  455 
his  character,  455 
account  of  him,  509 
institutes  the  charter  schools,  510 
translated  to  Dromore,  528 
translated  to  Meath,  580,  607 
Maurice,  Edward,  bishop  of  Ossory,  606 
his  place  of  education,  619 
his  degree  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  619 
his  translation  of  Homer  into  English  blank  verse,  619 
specimens  of  it,  620,  621 
his  literary  character,  622 
his  portrait,  622 
Maxwell,  Hon.  Henry,  his  promotions,  635 

his  death,  742 
Maynooth  college,  its  institution,  749 
Meath,  diocese  of,  its  condition,  91 

importance  of  its  being  well  filled,  92 
compared  with  that  of  Derry,  327 
Methodism,  its  introduction  into  Ireland,  589 

seeds  of  separation  natural  to  it,  697 
Methodist  societies  settled  in  various  places,  593 
Methodists,  patronised  by  the  bishop  of  Derry,  695 
not  by  the  bishops  in  general,  696 
in  a  degree  by  the  clergy,  696 
MiDLETON,  Viscount,  Lord  Chancellor,  his  discontent  at   certain  epis- 
copal appointments,  399 
his    opposition   to    the    bill    on    the    privileges    of    parliament, 
485 
MiLLES,  Thomas,  account  of  him,  197 

made  bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  198 
obscure  allusions  to  him  by  Archbishop  King,  198 
his  disposal  of  his  preferment,  445 
his  death  and  alleged  age,  559 
Ministers,  difficulty  of  maintaining  them,  203 

insufficiency  of,  bill  for  remedying,  476 
Missionaries  for  preaching  to  the  Papists  in  Irish,  223 
MoiRA,  Earl  of,  moves  an  address  for  conciliatory  measures,  759 
Monasteries,  burials  in,  forbidden,  73 

dissolution  of,  its  consequence  as  to  unions,  300 
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Monastick  antiquities,  study  of,  promoted  by  Bishop  Pococke  and  Mr. 

Archdall,  625 
MoRETON,  Bishop,  translated  from  Kildare  to  Meath,  174 
Murray,  Dr.,  made  provost  of  Trinity  College,  733 
MusGRAVE,  Sir  Richard,  as  high  sheriff,  executes  the  sentence  of  the 

law  on  a  criminal,  706 
his  character  of  Bishop  Woodward,  715 

National  convention  in  1783,  bishop  of  Derry  a  member  of  it,  687 
Neiv  Testament^  improved  version  of,  so  called,  its  castigation,  747 
Newcome,  William,  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate,  635 

translated  to  Ossory,  657 

translated  to  Waterford  and  Lismore,  QQ^ 

elevated  to  the  primacy,  733 

cause  of  his  preferment,  as  related  by  Lord  Charlemont,  733 

patronised  by  the  King,  734 

his  primary  visitation  and  charge,  735 

promotes  the  revival  of  rural  deans,  739, 

his  death  and  character,  745 

his  pastoral  care,  746 

biblical  studies,  746 

tendency  of  his  publications,  746 

evil  use  made  of  them,  747 
Newton,  Bishop,  remark  in  his  Autobiography  on  Primate  Stone,  603 
Nichols,  Mr.,  his  observation  on  Dean  Swift's  character  of  Archbishop 

King,  499 
Nicholson,  Bishop,  translated  from  Carlisle  to  Derry,  317 

letters  between  him  and  archbishop  of  York,  318 

his  establishment  in  his  diocese,  318 

his  Episiolarif  Correspojidence^  319 

contents  of  it,  319 

his  preferment  of  his  family,  386 

his  disposal  of  his  preferment,  445 

made  archbishop  of  Cashel,  457 

his  death  and  character,  458 

his  publications,  458 
Non -conformity,  cause  of  it,  political,  125 
Non-cures,  benefices  so  called,  evil  of  them,  575 

or  benefices  without  churches,  736 

duty  of  their  incumbents  to  reside,  736 

their  anomalous  character,  736 

evils  incidental  to  them,  737 
Non-jurors,  only  one  of  the  episcopal  order,  37 

few  of  the  inferior  Irish  clergy,  37 
Non-residence  on  benefices,  evil  of  it,  367 

Oak-boys,  their  rising  in  1763,  704 

Oath  of  allegiance,  enacted  by  English  parHament,  21 
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Oath  of  allegicance,  enacted  by  English  parliament,  wherein  different 
from  the  old  one,  25 

reasons  for  its  being  taken  by  the  Irish  bishops,  25 
O'Beikne,  Thomas  Lewis,  consecrated  to  Ossory,  7^7 

charge  to  his  clergy,  736 

adopts  the  office  of  rural  deans,  739 

his  professional  diligence  and  charges,  739 

translated  to  Meath,  742 
Orde,  Mr.  Secretary,  proposes  to  extend  education,  699 

plan  and  resolutions  for  effecting  it,  699 

his  proposed  system,  702 

its  relinquishment,  703 
Orders,  holy,  irregularity  in  conferring  them,  199 

mistake  of  the  Irish  prelates  on  the  subject,  200 

a  subterfuge  to  escape  the  canon,  201 

error  of  Archbishop  King  in  explaining  it,  201 

detection  of  an  impostor,  201 

laxity  of  bishops,  called  ordainers,  202 

examination  of  candidates,  203 
Ordination  of  curates,  depending  on  their  own  bishops,  392 

irregularly  practised  by  some  bishops,  394 
Ordinations,  irregular,  censured,  47 

Ormonde,  Duke  of,  Lord  Lieutenant,  receives  a  memorial  for  con- 
verting Irish  Papists,  222 
Oswald,  Bishop,  his  promotions,  634 

OiwAY,  Thomas,  bishop  of  Ossory,  avoided  praying  for  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,  pref.,  v. 

original  correspondence  on  the  subject,  pref.,  vl.,  vii. 

his  death  and  monumental  inscription,  pref.,  vii. 

Palliser,  William,  made  bishop  of  Cloyne,  45 

his  great  age  and  increasing  infirmities,  455 
Papists,  law  for  disarming  them,  61 

statutes  affecting  them,  their  proper  character,  75 

measures  of  counteraction,  76 

state  of,  in  King  William's  reign,  121 

their  hopes  of  disappointing  the  Protestant  succession,  133 

to  take  oath  of  allegiance  at  elections,  136 

advowsons  taken  from  them,  136 

attempts  at  converting  them,  164 

impressed  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Church,  166 

general  method  of  dealing  with  them,  212 

laxity  in  executing  the  laws,  212 

measures  for  their  conversion  in  1709,  217 

plan  for  their  conversion,  220 

memorial  to  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  on  the  subject,  220 

particulars  of  which  it  consisted,  221 

approved  by  the  prelates,  222 
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Papists,  plan   for  tlieir  conversion,  petition  for  It  presented  to    the 
queen,  223 

aid  given  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  223 

proceedings  on  it  in  parliament  and  convocation,  225 

failure  of  the  plan,  229 

causes  of  failure,  230 

their  insolence,  298 

outbid  Protestants  for  farms,  332 

trade  of  the  kingdom  engrossed  by  them,  332 

state  of  them  in  reign  of  King  George  II.,  471 

supported  by  foreign  Popish  powers,  471 

children  of  converts  or  Protestants  not  to  be  brought  up  such,  482 

not  intitled  to  vote  at  elections,  483 

indulged  by  government,  486 

two  maxims  of  theirs,  487 

their  advantages  over  Protestants,  487 

their  number,  511 

their  great  ignorance,  511 

plan  of  education  proposed  for  them,  512 

ill  success  of  attempts  to  convert  them  by  the  Irish  language,  520 

laws  concerning  them  leniently  administered,  599 

measures  affecting  them  in  1 745,  599 

statutes  for  their  relief,  667 

immunities  granted  to  them,  668 

first  called  Roman  Catholicks  in  Act  of  Parliament,  660 

parliamentary  proceedings  in  tlieir  favour  in  1 792,  720 

their  condition  in  1792,  720 

change  In  their  parliamentary  denomination,  721 

statute  for  removing  their  disabilities,  721 

further  power  sought  for  them,  722 

bill  for  their  further  relief,  723 

opposition  to  it,  723 

their  security  under  then  existing  laws,  723 

their  petition  false  and  libellous,  724 

bill  passed  notv»dthstanding,  724 

bill  commended  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  725 

their  discontent,  726 

further  intentions  in  their  favour  abortive,  727 

privileges  granted  to  them,  748 

their  restlessness,  750 

principally  engaged  in  rebellion  of  1798,  750 

their  enthusiasm  in  carrying  It  on,  751 
Parishes,  unions  of,  accompanying  the  building  of  churches,  151 

unecjual  distribution  of,  302 

exemplified  in  the  province  of  Armagh,  302 

unions  and  divisions  of,  abstract  of,  305 

power  of  dividing  them,  480 

number  of,  compared  with  benefices,  773 
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Parish  cliurch,  cost  of  one,  350 

churches  in  the  North,  after  the  Revolution,  1 8 

compared  with  the  meeting-houses,  18 

change  of  sites  of,  307 
Parliament,  preparation  for,  in  1691,  51 

assembled  in  1692,  52 

votes  thanks  to  the  king,  parliament,  and  people  of  England,  55 

prorogued,  1692,  57 

in  the  autumn  of  1703,  133 

several  statutes  in  it  relating  to  religion,  133 

of  1705,  its  inefficiency  for  the  Church,  176 

of  1715,  297 

of  1725,  442 

of  1727,  475 

bills  for  improving  the  Church's  means  of  ministration,  475 

of  1727)  importance  of  the  acts  passed  in  it,  485 

of  1732,  bills  in  it  opposed,  544 

of  1782,  encouragement  given  by  it  to  the  Papists,  671 

of  1786,  measures  in  it  relating  to  education,  699 

of  1792,  proceedings  in  favour  of  the  Papists,  720 
Parliament,  British,  recommends  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  761 

Irish,  adopts  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  7^1 
Parliamentary  bills,  process  of  them,  108 
Parnell,  Archdeacon,  notice  of  him,  248 

his  merit,  and  early  patronage  by  Archbishop  King,  248 

promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Clogher,  249 

his  life,  by  Goldsmith  and  Johnson,  249 

his  bust  in  Trinity  College  Library,  249 
PEirochial  benefices,  value  of,  570 
Parsonage  houses,  general  want  of,  775 
Patronage,  ecclesiastical,  prevalent  abuse  of,  154 

Archbishop  King's  sentiments  on,  155 
Patrick,  Bishop,  his  narrative  concerning  the  filling  of  the  vacant 

Irish  sees,  3 
Patrick,  St.,  his  purgatory  in  Lough  Dearg,  139 

penalty  enacted  against  it  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  139 

superstitions  practised  there,  140 

narrative  of  superstitions  there,  by  Mr.  Richardson,  140 

and  by  Archdeacon  Hewson,  146 
Philips,  Ambrose,  Esq.,  his  letter  to  Rev.  Mr  Power,  443 

notice  of  him,  566 

Dr.  Johnson's  remarks  on  his  connexion  with  Archbishop  Boulter, 
567 
Pembroke,  Earl  of.  Lord  Lieutenant,  his  strange  conduct  about  the 

first  fruits,  235 
Percy,  Thomas,  account  of  him,  680 

liis  preferments  and  consecration  to  Dromore,  686 

his  character,  681 
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Percy,  Thomas,  valued  by  Dr.  Johnson,  GHl 

his  publications,  literary  and  theological,  682 

residence  in  his  diocese,  683 

great  age  and  death,  083 

portraits  of  him,  684 

his  usefulness  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  7^7 
Persuasion  and  reasoning,  their  good  effects,  509 
Pery,  bishop  of  Killala,  666 

translated  to  Limerick,  698 

his  death,  727 
Petition  for  royal  charter  for  Protestant  schools,  512 

subscribers  to  it,  513 

its  gracious  reception,  513 
Peasantry,  insurrectionary  tumults  of,  703 

effects  on  the  clergy,  703 

brought  under  the  notice  of  parliament,  706 

statutes  passed  in  consequence,  712,  713 

their  misery  and  its  cause,  71 1 

extent  of  them,  709 

impunity  of  criminals,  710 

intimidation  of  witnesses,  711 
Pilgrimages  to  Lough  Dearg,  ]  40 

and  other  places,  142 

their  general  prevalence,  147 

Popish  obstinacy  in  maintaining  them,  147 

responsibility  of  the  Romisli  church,  148 
Pluralities,  evil  of,  573 
PococKE,  Richard,  consecrated  bishop  of  Ossory,  606 

his  birth  and  education,  623 

his  travels,  623 

ecclesiastical  pursuits  and  preferments,  624 

made  bishop  of  Ossory,  624 

his  excursion  in  Scotland,  624 

his  benefaction  to  Incorporated  Society,  625 

attention  to  monastick  antiquities  of  Ireland,  625 

account  of  him  by  Mr.  Archdall,  626 

traits  in  his  character,  by  Mr.  Cumberland,  626 

his  translation  to  Meath,  and  sudden  death,  627 

his  affinity  to  the  author  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Christian 
Church,  627 
Poole Y,  John,  dean  of  Ossory,  made  bishop  of  Cloyne,  93 

consequence  of  his  preferment,  93 

voided  his  bishoprick  by  an  accident,  137 

restored  to  it  by  Queen  Anne,  138 
Pope,  connection  between  his  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  667 
Popery  in  the  north,  state  of,  after  the  Revolution,  21 

statute  to  prevent  further  growth  of,  135 

motives  to  the  statute,  135 
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Popery,  clause  in  it  concerning  the  sacramental  test,  137 

clause  prohibiting  Popish  superstitions  at  Lough  Dearg,  139 

convert  from,  how  qualified  to  be  deemed  a  Protestant,  190 

reasons  for  the  clause,  190 

converts  from,  difficulty  of  providing  for  them,  210 

preaching  against  it  recommended,  358 

and  Papists,  encouraged  by  government,  486 

restraints  on  relaxed,  667,  671 

relief  bill,  opposed  by  bishops  and  other  peers,  673 
Popish  ecclesiasticks  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  72 

penalties  for  concealing  them,  73 

their  illegal  assumption  of  titles,  669 

discharged  from  certain  penalties,  670 

priests,  prohibited  from  coming  into  the  kingdom,  134 

statute  for  registering  them,  134 

converted,  provision  enacted  for  them,  134 

converted,  question  of  their  ordination,  211 

form  of  abjuration,  212 

powers,  foreign,  support  the  Irish  Papists,  471 

priests,  their  condition,  473 

statutes  concerning  marriages  by,  598 

project  for  their  education,  748 

their  activity  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  751 

clergy,  their  number  and  activity,  737 

an  object  of  emulation  to  the  national  clergy,  738 

superstitions,  their  inveteracy,  138 

remarkable^  instances  of,  140,  144 

innumerable,  147 
Porter,  John,  consecrated  to  Killala,  742 

translated  to  Ciogher^  742 
Portland,  Duke  of.  Lord  Lieutenant,  commends  Acts  of  Parliament 

for  relief  of  Popish  and  Protestant  dissenters,  673 
Power,  Rev.  Mr.  recommended  by  Lord  Townshend,  443 

improperly  preferred  by  the  primate,  443 
Pratt,  Dr.  made  dean  of  Down  instead  of  a  bishop,  322 
Prcemnnientes^  clause  so  called,  summoning  a  convocation,  161 
Prayer  for  chief  governours,  its  first  introduction  and  continuance,  its 

authority,  259 
Presbyterians,  their  design  against  episcopacy  at  the  Revolution,  3 

their  petition  to  the  king,  4 

purport  of  it,  5 

Scotch,  their  increase  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  14 

compared  with  churchmen,  15 

their  condition  in  Derry  after  the  Revolution,  1 6 

their  catechism,  J  6 

their  meeting-houses,  17 

their  non-attendance  at  publick  worship,  17 

their  objections  to  the  Church,  18 
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Presbyterians,  their  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  19 

conduct  of,  at  Queen  Anne's  accession,  125 

their  condition  and  circumstances,  125 

their  arts  for  keeping  up  their  party,  126 

their  grant  from  the  Treasury,  126 

their  increased  insolence,  127 

their  restlessness,  184 

attempt  to  remove  the  sacramental  test,  184 

their  arguments  answered,  184 

their  antipathy  to  the  Church,  185 

manifested  by  a  distinguished  advocate,  185 

an  object  of  fear  to  other  dissenters,  188 

fresh  efforts  in  their  favour,  521 

their  activity  in  endeavouring  to  repeal  the  test,  521 

their  disappointment  and  anger,  525 

their  unjust  blame  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  526 
Presbytery  of  Derry,  their  commendation  of  the  bishop,  692 
Preston,  AVilliam,  consecrated  to  Killala,  698 

translated  to  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  716 
Price,  Arthur,  bishop  of  Clonfert,  his  gradations  in  the  Church,  397 

dissatisfaction  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  399 

translated  to  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  504,  527 

thence  to  Meath,  529 

translated  to  Cashel,  580 

his  improvements  at  Ardbraccan  intercepted,  584 

his  destruction  of  Cashel  cathedral,  584 
Primacy  of  Ireland,  great  importance  of,  410 
Primate,  always  an  Englishman,  768 

Privy  council,  minute  of,  concerning  allowance  of  hymns  in  churches, 
261 

records  of,  as  to  unions  and  divisions  of  parishes,  305 

as  to  change  of  sites  of  churches,  307 
Privileges  of  parliament,  bill  relating  to,  484 

how  opposed  and  supported,  485 

its  importance,  486 
Profane  cursing  and  swearing,  prohibited  by  law,  61 
Protestant  strangers  encouraged  to  settle  in  Ireland,  56 
Protestants  of  Ireland^  Case  of^  pamphlet  so  called,  25 

summary  of  the  argument,  26 

its  probable  author,  27 
Protestants,  act  for  quieting  their  possessions,  631 

encouragement  by  the  building  of  churches,  349 

their  persecution  in  1798,  752 

tortured  and  murdered  for  their  religion  in  1798,  753 
Publication  of  men's  principles,  limits  to  be  placed  to,  340 

Quakers,  benefits  of  toleration  act  extended  to  them,  343 
Quarta  Pars  Episcopalis,  SLCCOunt  of,  312 

.3  u 
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Quarta  Pars  Episcopalis,  kept  by  former  archbishops  of  Tuam,  313 
relinquished  by  Archbishop  Syiige,  314 

Raghlin  or  Raghery,  island  of,  its  desolate  condition,  370 

measures  for  its  improvement,  371 
Raphoe,  bishoprick  of,  its  situation  and  value,  284 
Rebellion  of  1798,  its  popish  character,  750 

most  prevalent  in  Leinster,  751 

sufferings  inflicted  by  it  on  members  of  the  Church,  752 

consequence  of  it,  760 
Reformation  in  Ireland,  its  extent  in  King  William's  reign,  120 
Refugees,  French,  their  settlement  in  Ireland,  641 

congregations  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere,  642 

incorporated  with  the  general  Protestant  population,  644 
Religion,  state  of,  as  professed  by  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  15 

its  ill  condition  in  1697,  96 

dif&culty  of  improving  it,  96 

ill  grounded  fears  for  it,  188 
Residence  of  incumbents,  bill  for  enforcing  it  opposed,  5  45 
Reynell,  Carew,  made  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  559 

translated  to  Derry,  580 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  his  portraits  of  Archbishop  Robinson,  731,  732 
Richardson,  Rev.  John,  his  History  of  Attempts  to  Co7ivert  the  Popish 
Natives  of  Ireland^  23 

his  volume  on  Pilgrimages  and  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  140 

his  description  of  the  pilgrimage,  140 

his  comment  upon  it,  142 

his  visit  to  the  place,  142 

attempts  to  convert  the  Irish  natives  exemplified  by  him,  168 

his  exertions  for  converting  the  Irish  Papists,  224 

abrupt  termination  of  his  Narrative,  227 

failure  of  his  plan  for  converting  natives,  229 

his  disappointment  and  loss,  520 

recommended  for  a  benefice,  520 

ill  requital  of  his  services,  521 
Rider,  Henry,  bishop  of  Killaloe,  consecrated  by  licence  of  Lord 

Primate,  44 
Right  Boys,  their  outrages,  705 

Roan,  bishop  of  Killaloe,  remarkable  clause  in  his  will,  44 
Robinson,  Richard,  consecrated  bishop  of  Killala,  606 

translated  to  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  611 

translated  to  Kildare,  631 

and  to  the  primacy,  631 

his  early  life  and  preferments,  631 

his  usefulness  to  the  Church,  632 

his  publick  works,  632 

his  demeanour,  633 

his  numerous  benefactions,  633 
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Robinson,  Richard,  his  care  of  the  church,  651 
his  death,  727 
his  temporal  dignities,  728 
his  professional  character,  728 
reflected  on  and  vindicated,  729 
clause  in  his  will,  730 
his  portrait  at  Armagh  and  Oxford,  731 
his  bequest  to  his  successors,  731 
portrait  and  medal  of  him,  732 
Rolls'  Office,  publick  documents  badly  kept  there,  652 

intelligence  not  to  be  procured,  652 
Roman  Catholicks,  Papists,  when  so  called  by  statute,  721 
Rome,  Church  of,  responsible  for  the  superstitions  of  its  people,  148 
Royal  Family,  portraits  of,  bequeathed  by  Primate  Robinson  to  his 

successors,  731 
RuNDLE,  Thomas,  account  of,  537 
his  early  preferments,  537 
nomination  to  the  see  of  Gloucester,  537 
stopped  by  bishop  of  London,  538 
his  character,  538 
his  description  of  himself,  538 
appointed  to  the  see  of  Derry,  539 
disapproved  of,  540 
remarks  on  the  disapprobation,  541 
abatement  of  the  prepossession  against  him,  541 
his  situation  in  Ireland,  541 
extracts  from  his  letters,  542 
his  anticipation  of  death,  543 
Rural  deans,  revival  of  their  office,  738 
Rutland,  Duke  of.  Lord  Lieutenant,  his  viceroyalty,  697 
events  that  distinguished  it,  698 
recommends  education  of  the  people,  699 
his  speech  on  insurrectionary  tumults,  705 
Ryder,  John,  bishop  of  Killaloe,  then  of  Down  and  Connor,  560 
archbishop  of  Tuam,  606,  610 
his  death  and  burial  at  Nice,  657 

St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  designed  improvement  of,  250 

Dean  and  Chapter  of,  question  archbishop's  right  to  visit  them, 
168 
Salmon,  Thomas,  bishop  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  606 

his  early  death,  61 1 
Sancroft,  Archbishop,  his  communication  to  King  James  about  the 

Irish  sees,  3 
Schools,  Charity,  danger  of  their  superseding  rubrical  instruction,  329 
School-houses,  encouragement  for,  477 

Scotland,  episcopal  congregations  in,  their  anomalous  character,  625 
Secker,  Archbishop,  his  early  connection  with  Bishop  Rundle,  537 

3  II  2 
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Secker,   Arcliblsliop,   authors   of   his  Life  quoted   on   the   suhject, 

538 
SiiABP,  archbishop  of   York,    his  interposition   concerning  an  Irish 
hishoprick,  193 

his  caution  to  the  Queen  about  Dr.  Swift,  244 
Sheridan,  bishop  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  a  non-juror,  27 

his  deprivation,  28 

his  subsequent  residence  and  distress,  28 

relieved  by  his  brethren,  29 

project  for  procuring  him  a  pension,  29 

its  failure,  30 
Sherlock,  bishop  of  London,  reported  conversation  between  him  and 

Bishop  Stearne,  588 
Sinecures,  fewness  of  them,  289 
Skelton,  Rev.  Philip,  publication  of  his  Deism  Revealed,  551 

anecdote  of  it,  552 

notice  of  him,  576 

character  of  his  parishioners,  576 

his  efforts  for  their  instruction,  577 

his  partial  success,  577 

his  account  of  Lough  Dearg,  578 

his  charge  on  Primate  Robinson,  729 
Smith,  his  Histories  of  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Kerry,  574 

his  account  of  the  state  of  the  churches,  574 
Smith,  Dr.  Thomas,  his  correspondence  with  Archbishop  Marsh  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  72 

some  account  of  him,  110 

his  correspondence  with  Archbishop  Marsh,  111 

his  letters  about  Archbishop  Marsh's  library,  117 

his  Life  of  Primate  Ussher,  181 

correspondence  about  it  with  Primate  Marsh,  182 

the  Primate's  testimony  to  its  accuracy,  183 
Smith,  William,  bishop  of  Raphoe,  translated  to  Kilmore,  31 

with  Ardagh,  afterwards  united  to  it,  31 

bishop  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  improved  his  hishoprick,  285 

improvements  not  prosecuted  by  his  successor,  285 
Smyth,  Arthur,  consecrated  to  Clonfert,  606 

translated  from  Clonfert  to  Down  and  Connor,  609 

thence  to  Meath,  609 

his  translation  to  Meath,  640 

archbishop  of  Dublin,  641 

his  death,  648 
Society,  plan  of,  for  converting  the  Papists  by  Irish  language,  220 

for  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  its  assistance  in  promoting 
religious  improvement  of  Ireland,  223 

assists  association  for  discountenancing  Vice,  &c.  741 

for  encouraging  English  schools  in  1717?  510 

result  of  it,  510 
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Society,  Incorporated,  for  promoting  Englisli  Protestant  scliools    in 
1730,510 

proposal  for  obtaining  his  majesty's  charter,  510 

petition  to  his  majesty,  511 

plan  of  education  proposed,  512 

prayer  for  a  royal  charter,  512 

subscribers  to  the  petition,  513 

graciously  received  by  the  King,  513 

incorporation  of  the  society,  513 

powers  given  to  it,  514 

charter  opened,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  elected  president,  514 

patronized  by  the  Primate,  515 

assistance  sought  from  England,  516 

question  of  seeking  the  royal  bounty,  517 

favour  of  duke  of  Devonshire  solicited,  518 

Bishop  Pococke's  benefactions  to  it,  625 
Socinianism,  encouraged,  by  toleration  act,  340 
Soldiers  withdrawn  by  marriage  from  the  King's  service,  75 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  printed  with  the  dissenters'  catechism, 
333 

numerous  editions  of  it,  334 
Stanhope,  Dean,  his  opinion  of  Stearne's  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  587 
Stearne,  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  made  bishop  of  Dromore,  245 

character  of  him,  246 

highly  esteemed  by  Archbishop  King,  247 

commendation  of  him  by  the  archbishop,  250 

translated  to  Clogher,  315 

falls  under  Dean  Swift's  displeasure,  545 

his  advanced  age  and  death,  585 

his  benefactions  to  the  Church,  586 

to  the  university,  586 

to  the  clergy,  587 

his  examination  of  candidates  for  holy  orders,  587 

his  skill  in  Latin  composition,  587 

his  treatise  on  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  587 

reported  conversation  between  him  and  Bishop  Sherlock,  588 
Steel-boys,  cause  of  their  rising  in  1769,  705 

Stillingfleet,  bishop  of  "Worcester,  his  books   purchased  for  Arch- 
bishop Marsh's  library,  113 
Stock,  Joseph,  consecrated  to  Killala,  742 

taken  prisoner  by  the  French  in  1 798,  758 
Stone,  translated  to  Kildare,  580 

raised  to  the  primacy,  600 

account  of  him,  600 

unusual  rapidity  of  his  advancement,  601 

maintains  the  English  interest,  601 

his  political  character,  and  personal  beauty,  602 

not  distinguished  professionally,  602 
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Stone,  his  unbounded  ambition,  603 

compared  with  his  brother,  603 

his  own  description  of  himself,  604 

his  remark  on  Bishop  Clayton's  speech,  617 

the  prelates  convened  at  his  house  on  the  occasion,  617 
Stopford,  James,  consecrated  to  Cloyne,  606 

his  death,  611 
Stopford,  Hon.  Thomas,  consecrated  to  Cork  and  Ross,  727 
Story,  Joseph,  bishop  of  Killaloe,  then  of  Kilmore,  610 

his  great  age  and  character,  610 
Strange  preachers,  example  of,  292 

admonished  of  irregularity,  292 
Stuart,  Honourable  William,  raised  to  the  Primacy,  747 

last  episcopal  appointment  before  the  Union,  747 
Stuart's  History  of  Armagh,  particulars  of  Primate  Stone,  602 

defends  Primate  Robinson  against  Mr.  AYesley,  729 
Swift,  Dr.,  his  letter  concerning  the  sacramental  test,  published  in 
1708,  191 

his  application  to  Mr.  Harley  about  the  first-fruits,  237 

his  memorial,  238 

his  laudable  exertions  in  procuring  the  first-fruits,  243 

his  exclusion  from  an  English  bishoprick,  243 

impediments  to  his  preferment,  244 

made  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  245 

considerations  on  his  appointment,  245 

his  influence  in  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Stearne,  246 

his  conduct  in  the  deanery,  246 

his  hope  of    Archbishop  King's  advancement  to  the  Primacy, 
262 

his  influence  in  Irish  appointments,  262 

his  services  in  advancing  Bishop  Lindsay,  263 

his  advice  to  the  ministry  about  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  263 

his  caution  in  recommending  persons  for  preferment,  263 

dissatisfaction  between  him  and  Archbishop  King,  264 

supposition  that  he  was  to  be  made  a  bishop,  269 

revives  correspondence  with  Archbishop  King,  320 
\  purchases  a  glebe,  321 

his  report  concerning  the  bishops  of  Ossory  and  Killaloe,  321 

his  high  estimation  of  Archbishop  King,  324 

his  comment  on  Dr.  Bolton's  elevation,  390 

his  opposition  to  his  diocesan,  390 

refuses  to  attend  the  bishop  of  Meath's  visitation,  391 

expostulates  with  him  for  ingratitude,  391 

remarks  on  his  refusal  to  ordain  a  curate,  391 

his  continued  opposition  to  his  diocesan,  394 

whether  his  letter  to  the  bishop  be  an  excellent  rebuke,  395 

his  uncommon  civility  to  Bishop  Evans's  successor,  400 

his  difl*erence  with  Archbishop  King  reconciled,  413 
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Swift,  Dr.,  his  wish  that  the  archbishop  should  he  primate,  414 
his  letter  to  Lord  Carteret  in  behalf  of  the  Irish  clergy,  427 
his  recommendation  of  distinguished  individuals,  428 
his  visit  to  England,  446 
his  interview  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  446 
—and  specification  of  grievances,  447 

said  to  have  been  offered  a  bishoprick,  452 

report  contradicted  by  himself,  452 

his  difference  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  453 

disputes  Archbishop  King's  exercise  of  power,  466 

his  proxy  demanded,  466 

complains  of  his  ill  usage,  466 

his  determination  to  maintain  his  rights,  467 

unbecoming  tone  of  his  letter,  468 

case  undecided,  468 

his  character  of  Archbishop  King,  498 

remarks  on  it,  499 

his  high  opinion  of  the  archbishop,  499 

recommends  Dr.  Berkeley  to  Lord  Carteret,  530 

satirizes   the    bishops   for  their  disapprobation  of  Dr.  Rundle, 

540 
opposes  two  bills  for  residence  of  clergy,  and  dividing  benefices, 

545 
strong  expression  of  his  sentiments,  546 
his  dissatisfaction  with  Bishop  Stearne,  546 
his  conduct  to  the  bishop,  547 

condemns  the  two  bills,  and  censures  their  supporters,  547 

satirises  Bishop  Brown,  550 

close  of  information  from  his  works,  567 

his  observations  on  episcopal  appointments,  568 
Sunderland,  Earl  of,  Lord  Lieutenant,  283 
•  adopts  a  recommendation  of  Archbishop  King,  284 

Synge,  origin  of  the  name,  311 

remarkable  succession  of  bishops  in  the  family,  312 
Synge,  Edward,  in  controversy  with  Brown  about  drinking  iu  remem- 
brance of  the  dead, ,  195 

an  opponent  of  Toland,  195 

his  expected  promotion,  282 

made  bishop  of  Raphoe,  268,  287 

translated  from  Raphoe  to  Tuam,  311 

his  disinterested  conduct,  312 

not  in  favour  with  the  government,  354 

holds  visitation  of  Dublin,  359 

account  of  his  visitation,  359 

improved  his  diocese,  381 

consecrates  his  eldest  son  bishop  of  Clonfert,  506 

his  works,  550 

his  death,  560 
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Synge,  Edward,  his  character,  561 

Synge,  Edward,  consecrated  bishop  of  Clonfert  by  his  father,  506 

translated  to  Cloyne,  528 

thence  to  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  529 
Synge,  Nicholas,  preaches  his  brother's  consecration  sermon,^506 

bishop  of  Killaloe,  605 

bishop  of  Killaloe  and  Kalfenora,  608 
S  *  *  *  E,  Dean,  nominated  to  a  bishoprick,  30 

inquiry  into  his  character,  31 

not  advanced  to  the  episcopate,  32 

Taste,  literary,  want  of,  exemplified,  553 
Tennison,  Edward,  bishop  of  Ossory,  506 

his  zeal  for  Protestantism,  507 
Tennison,  Richard,  bishop  of  Killala,  translated  to  Clogher,  8 

his  active  discharge  of  his  office,  9 

his  bequest  to  the  church,  9 

translated  from  Clogher  to  Meath,  90 
Tennison,  Thomas,  archbishoprick  of  Dublin  offered  to  him,  46 

afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  46 
Test,  Sacramental,  introduced  into  the  Act  against  Popery,  137 

cause  of  its  introduction,  137 

failure  of  the  stratagem,  137 

operation  of  the  clause,  137 

attempts  by  Presbyterians  to  remove  it,  184 

error  of  the  English  ministry  about  it,  186 

sentiments  of  the  Parliament,  186 

declaration  of  the  House  of  Commons,  187 

letters  relating  to  it  by  Archbishop  King  and  Dr.  Swift,  187, 188 

experiments  for  its  repeal,  189 

recommended  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  1709,  189 

not  successful,  190 

repeal  of,  disapproved  by  parliament  and  clergy,  190 

opposed  by  the  bishops,  191 

new  efforts  for  repealing  it,  332 

reasons  why  parliament  unanimous  against  repealing  it,  336 

repeal  of,  pressed  by  the  Crown,  341 

carried  by  Lord  Lieutenant's  casting  vote  in  council,  342 

supported  by  bishops  from  England,  342 

attempts  to  repeal  it  resumed,  52] 

recommended  by  duke  of  Dorset,  523 

excitement  caused  by  the  proposal,  523 

opposed  in  parliament,  524 

decided  to  be  impracticable,  525 

anger  of  the  dissenters,  525 

repealed,  673 
Thoepe,  his  catalogue  of  books  and  manuscripts,  illustrating  the  His- 
tory of  Ireland,  pref.,  v. 
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TiLLOTSON,  Archbishop,  his   remark  on  the  intended   promotion  of 
George  Walker,  11 

propriety  of  the  remark  questioned,  12 
ToLAND,  author  of  Christianity  not  Mysterious^  193 

originally  a  Papist,  194 

combated  by  Bishops  Brown  and  Synge,  195 
Toleration,  bill  for,  proceedings  relating  to,  in  1692,  53 

bill  in  1719,  history  of  it,  334 

opposed  by  the  Commons,  334 

division  on  it  in  the  council,  335 

alterations  from  the  English  Act,  335 

passed  after  long  debates,  337 

dangerous  clause  added,  337 

arguments  against  it,  339 

not  desired  by  generality  of  Dissenters,  340 

authorizes  infidels  &c.  to  set  up  for  teachers,  342 

its  enactments  and  provisions,  343 

Act,  clergy  reminded  of  it,  357 
TowNSHEND,  Viscount,  Lord  Lieutenant,  645 

his  episcopal  appointments,  647 
Trail,  James,  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  640 

his  death,  686 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  encouragement  given  by  it  to  Instruction  in 
Irish,  218 

question  of  holding  a  benefice  by  a  fellow  of,  437 

its  address  to  George  II.  on  his  accession,  473 

its  loyalty,  474 
Tuam,  diocese  of,  its  improvement  by  Archbishop  Synge,  381 
TwisDEN,  Philip,  bishop  of  Eaphoe,  609 
Tythes,  Act  for  recovery  of,  478 

inquiry  into,  proposed  and  rejected,  713 

Union  of  the  kingdoms,  incidents  previous  to,  747 

immediate  cause  of  it,  760 

recommended  by  Lord  Lieutenant,  7^1 

rejected  by  House  of  Commons,  761 

recommended  by  British  Parliament,  761 

carried  in  Irish  Parliament,  761 

provisions  of,  affecting  the  Church,  762 

act  of,  royal  assent  given,  763 

carried  into  effect,  763 
Unions,  episcopal,  temporary,  and  permanent,  299 

causes  of  their  formation,  299 

legalised  by  Act  of  Parliament,  303 

episcopal,  their  necessity,  306 

parochial,  episcopal,  or  by  charter,  299 
Usurped  presentations,  penalty  enacted  against  them,  377 
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Yesey,  John,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  proposes  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
king,  ,^0 

and  to  the  parliament  and  people  of  England,  55 

cause  of  his  being  continued  a  Lord  Justice,  279 

his  death,  309 

his  account  of  Primate  Bramhall,  310 

affecting  incident  in  his  life,  310 
Vesey,  Sir  Thomas,  bart.,  bishop  of  Killaloe,  268 

translated  to  Ossory,  268 

his  death,  506 
Vigors,  Bartholomew,  dean  of  Armagh,  made  bishop  of  Ferns  and 
Leighlin,  9 

his  great  age  and  death,  372 

his  character,  373 
Visitation  of  prisoners,  added  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  233 

of  the  sick.  Bishop  Stearne's  Latin  treatise  on,  587 

its  usefulness  and  value,  587 

reprinted  at  the  Clarendon  press,  588 

metropolitan,  held  by  suffragan  bishops,  106 

provincial  and  diocesan,  110 

how  conducted,  769 
Volunteer  associations,  in  1783,  687 

Wake,  Archbishop,  looked  up  to  by  the  Irish  clergy,  374 

his  assistance  in  preferring  Dr.  Bolton,  383 

not  consulted  about  Irish  episcopal  appointments,  399 

instrumental  in  settling  the  dispute  between  Archbishop  King 
and  Christ  Church,  402 
Walker,  George,  account  of  his  early  life,  10 

his  reception  in  England  at  the  Revolution,  10 

his  return  to  Ireland,  and  intended  preferment,  11 

his  death  at  the  Boyne,  11 

fitness  of  his  intended  promotion  questionable,  12 
Walkington,  Edward,  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Commons,   made 

bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  44 
"Walton  blacks,  supposed  error  for  Waltham  blacks,  445 

prohibited  by  act  of  Geo.  I.  c.  22,  445 
Ward,  Thomas,  dean  of  Connor,  deprived  for  incontinence,  43 
Ware,  Robert,  his  death  and  works,  70 
Ware,  Sir  James,  his  death  in  1666,  71 

remark  on  his  history  of  the  bishops,  581 

opportunity  of  tracing  episcopal  succession  in  his  history,  612 
Waterford  and  Lismore,  its  churches  repaired  or  in  ruins,  674 
Wells,  holy,  places  of  superstitious  resort,  143 
Wesley,  Rev.  John,  his  first  arrival  in  Dublin,  589 

his  interview  with  the  archbishop,  589 

his  sermons  in  Dublin,  590 
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Wesley,  Rev.  John,  resumption  of  his  labours,  590 

how  received  by  the  clergy,  591 

his  attendance  at  church,  593 

his  appearance  in  the  north,  594 

towns  which  he  visited  there,  594 

his  account  of  Bishop  Hervey,  earl  of  Bristol,  695 

warns  his  people  of  the  madness  of  leaving  the  Church,  697 

his  stricture  on  Primate  Robinson,  729 

answered  and  confuted,  730 
Westmoreland,  Earl  of,  Lord  Lieutenant,  721 

commends  the  act  for  removing  disabilities  from  Papists,  721 

recommends  further  favour  to  them,  722 

his  censurable  language  in  describing  them,  722 

commends  the  bill  for  their  further  relief,  725 

corrects  his  phraseology,  725 

his  purpose  for  educating  Roman  Catholick  priests,  749 
Wetenhall,  Edward,  bishop  of  Cork,  pamphlet  attributed  to  him,  27 

his  sermon  against  the  Papists,  54 

circumstances  in  his  life,  55 

translated  to  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  102 

joins  in  a  memorial  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  converting  the 
Irish  Papists,  220 

his  death,  263 

his  treatment  of  the  see  of  Kilmore,  553 
Wexford,  massacre  at,  in  1798,  753 
Wharton,  Earl  of,  Lord  Lieutenant,  recommends  repeal  of  the  test,  189 

disapproved  by  parliament  and  clergy,  1 90 
Whitcombe,  translated  from  Clonfert  to  Down  and  Connor,  606 

translated  to  Cashel,  606 
Whitshed,  Chief  Justice,  his  correspondence  with  Archbishop  King 

about  the  primacy,  410 
White-boys,  their  outrages  in  1762,  704 
Wicklow,  county  of,  its  improvement,  349 

William  III.,  King,  orders  suspension  of  Bishop  of  Ossory,  for  not 
praying  for  the  King  and  Queen  Mary,  pref.,  v. 

his  conduct  compared  with  that  of  King  James  II.,  pref,  vii. 

and  Queen  Mary,  episcopal  appointments  early  in  their  reign,  24 

their  title  to  the  crown  recognised,  53 

his  early  attention  to  the  Irish  hierarchy,  3 

confers  the  bishoprick  of  Derry  on  George  Walker,  1 1 

vote  of  thanks  to  him  by  parliament,  55 

his  neglect  of  the  Church,  65 

his  favour  to  the  dissenters,  69 

disappointments  caused  by  his  reign,  101 

rapid  succession  of  bishops  in  it,  101 

his  death,  119 

extent  of  Reformation  in  his  reign,  120 

state  of  religion,  121 
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William  III.,  episcopal  appointments,  121 

King,  statutes  relating  to  the  Church,  122 

their  proper  character,  122 

loss  felt  at  his  death,  125 
"Wilson,  Nathaniel,  dean  of  Raphoe,  made  Bishop  of  Limerick,  9 
Woodward,  hishop  of  Cloyne,  commended,  664 

his  Present  State  of  the  Church  of  Ireland^  708 

value  of  the  publication,  708 

historical  facts  contained  in  it,  708 

his  excellent  character,  714 

his  death,  727 

account  of  him,  7^9 

his  estimate  of  clerical  income,  77^ 

Year,  date  of  its  commencement,  197 

Young,  Mr.  Arthur,  his  estimate  of  episcopal  incomes  in  1776 — 1770, 

659 
Young,  Edward,  bishop  of  Dromore,  translated  to  Ferns  and  Leighlin, 

634 
Young,  Matthew,  consecrated  to  Clonfert,  742 

commemorated  by  Bishop  Bennett,  743 

his  early  death,  743 

high  character,  743 

and  various  excellence,  744 

honourable  cause  of  his  promotion,  745 
Young  men,  few  of  promise,  290 
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